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FOREWORD 

BY  THE  PRESIDING  BISHOP 
During  two  centuries  of  the  Church’s  expanding  life  on 
this  continent,  little  has  been  done  to  make  the  story  of  its 
background  available  to  American  Churchmen.  The  con- 
trast between  the  wealth  of  historical  material  and  paucity 
of  printed  record  is  conspicuous.  So  much  more  sure, 
therefore,  is  the  welcome  awaiting  the  Historical  Magazine, 
the  first  number  of  which  will  appear  in  March. 

The  form  of  the  publication  will  commend  it.  Many  who 
have  found  the  few  substantial  volumes  of  American  Church 
history  uninviting,  or  have  failed  to  find  them  at  all,  will 
turn  with  delight  the  pages  of  a magazine  to  gain  from 
many  sources  a clear  knowledge  of  their  Christian  heritage. 

To  the  editors  who  have  undertaken  this  important  work, 
and  to  the  contributors  who  have  offered  their  labors  in  the 
field  of  research,  the  thanks  of  the  whole  Church  is  due. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  generous  support  will  be  given  to 
the  enterprise. 

JAMES  DE  WOLF  PERRY, 

Presiding  Bishop 


EDITOEIAL  KOTES. 


The  General  Convention  of  1931  appointed  a Joint  Coni” 
mittee  consisting  of  two  bishops,  two  presbyters  and  two  lay- 
men charged  with  the  duty  of  considering  the  advisability 
and  feasibility  of  issuing  a Quarterly  Historical  Magazine  for 
tlie  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  committee  consisted 
of  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  Bishop  of  Virginia;  Charles  E. 
Fiske,  Bishop  of  Central  Hew  York;  Dr.  E.  Clowes  Chorley, 
Historiographer  of  the  Church;  and  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Sar- 
gent, of  the  Garden  City  Cathedral,  together  with  Mr.  John 
Stewart  Bryan,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  Mr.  C.  M.  K, 
Whitt emore,  of  New  Jersey. 


By  conference  and  correspondence  the  committee  unani- 
mously agreed  that  such  a publication  was  eminently  desira- 
ble. The  suggestion  originated  with  the  librarian  of  one  of 
the  important  colleges  in  this  country,  who  pointed  out  other 
churches  had  tried  the  experiment  with  great  success.  There 
then  remained  the  question  of  the  feasibility  of  such  a pub- 
lication. It  was  felt  that  this  depended  upon  the  securing  of 
an  adequate  financial  backing  to  give  the  Magazine  a chance 
to  become  self-supporting.  A very  small  group  of  interested 
people  have  provided  such  a guarantee  for  a period  of  three 
years.  Encouraged  by  this  fact,  the  Joint  Committee  gave 
its  cordial  and  unanimous  approval  to  the  plan.  While  it  is 
in  no  sense  official,  it  does  go  forth  with  the  endorsement  of 
the  Joint  Committee  representing  the  General  Convention. 


It  is  a gTeat  satisfaction  to  those  interested  in  this  ven- 
ture that  it  has  the  warm  approval  of  the  Presiding  Bishop  of 
the  American  Church.  That  approval  not  only  finds  expres- 
sion in  tlie  thoughtful  Foreword  printed  in  this  issue-,  but 
also  in  a letter  addressed  to  the  editor  in  the  course  of  which 
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he  writes:  have  received  with  very  great  interest  yonr 

announcement  of  the  Historical  Magazine  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church.  This  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  Church  in  America,  and  I believe  to  the  whole  Angli- 
can Communion.  I shall  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
appearance  of  the  first  number  in  March.’’ 


The  editors  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Magazine 
is  designed  to  serve  the  whole  Church  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  General  Convention.  It  will  not  be  sectional.  The 
East,  the  near  and  far  South  and  Hew  England  are  repre- 
sented on  the  editorial  staff.  In  the  course  of  time  it  is  hoped 
that  the  contributions  here  printed  will  cover  the  entire  coun- 
try and  the  regions  beyond.  Heedless  to  say,  it  will  know  no 
ecclesiastical  partisanship.  Each  group  in  the  Church  has 
made  its  own  contribution  to  religious  thought  and  develop- 
ment, and  in  chronicling  the  years  that  are  past  this  publica- 
tion will  be  free  from  party  bias. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Magazine  is  published  ^Tinder 
the  auspices  of  the  Church  Historical  Society”,  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  Philadelphia.  For  several  years  this  Society, 
laboring  under  many  handicaps,  has  made  a gallant  effort  to 
create  and  foster  interest  in  the  history  of  our  own  Church. 
It  has  gathered  a most  valuable  collection  of  pamphlets  and 
Church  papers  bearing  on  that  history.  In  spite  of  woefully 
limited  financial  resources,  it  has  also  published  some  excel- 
lent historical  addresses,  a list  of  which  will  appear  later  in 
this  Magazine.  It  is  a pleasure  to  note  that  the  Society’s 
books  and  pamphlets  are  in  a fireproof  room  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Divinity  School  and  are  freely  available  to  students  of 
our  history. 


The  aforesaid  Society  is  the  legitimate  successor  of  an 
earlier  organization  known  as  the  Protestant  Episcopal  His- 
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torical  Society  dating  back  to  about  1850,  and  which  had  for 
its  moving  spirit  the  Kev.  Dr.  Erancis  Lister  Hawks,  then 
Historiographer  of  this  Church  and  the  author  of  a number 
of  most  valuable  historical  publications.  He  was  the  first  to 
gather  our  Archives  and  to  secure  transcripts  of  the  papers  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propogation  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the 
Bishops  of  London  who  had  jurisdiction  over  the  Church  in 
the  American  colonies.  In  1851  this  Society  commenced  the 
publication  of  Collections  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  His- 
torical Society.  The  first  volume  contains  the  letters  of  Keith 
and  Talbot,  and  the  '‘Journal  of  the  Travels  of  George  Keith 
on  the  Continent  of  North  America' \ which  Journal  was  first 
printed  in  London  in  1706.  The  second  volume,  published  in 
1853,  is  a Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Bailey,  born  in  1731, 
and  who  was  a frontier  missionary  in  Maine  and  Kova  Scotia. 
It  is  now  a rare  book,  the  copy  in  possession  of  the  editor 
being  the  one  formerly  owned  by  Bishop  John  Williams,  of 
Connecticut. 


This  Magazine  aims  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  these 
pioneers.  From  time  to  time  it  will  print  unpublished  manu- 
scripts and  letters  of  which  happily  there  is  a large  store, 
hitherto  more  or  less  inaccessible.  It  also  hopes  to  make  a 
beginning  on  the  large  task  of  compiling  a Bibliography  of 
printed  and  manuscript  material  and  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  institutions  and  individuals  possessing  such  material. 
The  article  in  this  issue  on  the  sources  of  the  Cblonial  period 
of  our  Church  history  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  what 
can  be  done  in  this  respect. 


Among  other  features  will  be  articles  on  diocesan  and 
parochial  histories ; biographical  studies ; notices  of  historical 
articles  in  current  publications ; reviews  of  books  and  ])am- 
phlets  and  forthcoming  historical  celebrations.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  receive  and  print  queries  such  as  appear  in  this  issue, 
and  to  enlist  the  aid  of  our  readers  in  answering  them.  The 
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clergy  can  help  materially  by  sending  copies  of  historical  ser- 
mons and  celebrations  as  they  are  printed  in  pamphlet  form, 
or  appear  in  the  local  newspapers. 


We  embark  on  this  venture  in  confident  reliance  on  the 
cordial  cooperation  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of 
this  Church.  Our  primary  need  is  help  in  securing  annual 
subscriptions  and  in  placing  the  Magazine  in  public  and  col- 
lege libraries.  Our  only  expense  will  be  the  cost  of  printing 
and  distributingf  the  Magazine;  all  else  is  a labor  of  love.  It 
will  be  readily  understood  that  we  are  not  in  a position  to 
distribute  free  copies,  and  as  we  have  no  secretary,  only  cash 
subscriptions  can  be  handled.  We  begin  with  forty-eight 
pages;  expansion  will  be  governed  by  the  number  of  sub' 
scribers.  Suggestions  from  readers  will  be  cordially  welcomed. 


JOURNAL  OF  A TOUR  TO  NEfW  YORK  TO  ATTEND 

THE  TRIENNIAL  CONVENTION  OP  THE 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OP  THE 
U.  S.,  1832.^ 

With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Editor. 

The  following  is  printed  from  the  manuscript 
Journal  of  a lay  deputy  from  the  diocese  of  Rhode 
Island  to  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  which  was  held  in  the  City  of 
New  York  from  Wednesday,  October  17,  to  Wednes- 
day, October  31,  1832.  It  was  the  day  of  small 
things  for  the  American  Oliurch.  Nine  bishops  con- 
stituted the  upper  House,  which  met  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  venerable  William  White,  Bishop  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  House  of  Deputies  nineteen 
dioceses  were  represented  in  the  clerical  order,  and 
seventeen  in  the  lay  order.  The  presiding  officer  of 
the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  was  the  Rev. 

Dr.  William  E.  Wyatt,  rector  of  St.  PauPs  Church, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Two  things  mark  the  importance  of  this  Conven- 
tion. During  its  sessions  four  bishops  were  conse- 
crated at  one  service : J ohn  Henry  Hopkins  for  V er- 
mont;  Benjamin  Bosworth  Smith  for  Kentucky; 
Charles  P.  Mcllvaiiie  for  Ohio,  and  George  Wash- 
ington Doane  for  New  Jersey.  The  other  event  of 
import  was  the  problem  created  by  the  abrupt  resig- 
nation of  jurisdiction  by  Bishop  Philander  Chase,  of 
the  diocese  of  Ohio.  This  Journal  gives  a graphic 
description  of  the  debate  on  the  question. 

The  writer  of  the  Journal  was  Mr.  Alexander 
Jones,  a lay  deputy  from  Rhode  Island.  He  is  listed 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Convention  as  Alexander 
Jones,  Esq.,^’  and  served  as  a member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Canons.  The  original  MS.  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  great-granddaughter,  Mrs.  Jonathan 
E.  Johnson,  of  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Alexander  Jones,  born  at  Mendon  (now  Mil- 
ford), Mass.,  August  8,  1764,  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
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Jones,  Jr.,  and  his  wife,  E-nth  (ITelson)  Jones.  He 
graduated  from  Brown  University,  Providence,  E.  I., 
in  1782.  After  his  graduation  he  taught  school  for 
a time  and  then  became  a shipping  clerk.  In  1787 
he  went  by  sloop  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  entered 
into  business  fon  himself.  On  January  28,  1790,  he 
was  married  in  Charleston  to  Mary  Farquhar.  In 
1805  he  moved  with  his  family  to  Providence,  E.  I., 
and  engaged  in  the  selling  of  cotton.  The  house  in 
which  he  lived  is  still  standing.  Mr.  Jones  was  a 
communicant  of  St.  John’s  Church,  the  mother 
church  of  Providence,  and  was.  for  several  years 
treasurer  of  the  Diocese  of  Ehode  Island.  He  died 
in  that  city  on  March  19,  1840. 

His  son,  also  named  Alexander,  entered  the  min-  > 
istry  of  the  Church.  He  was  ordered  Deacon  by 
Bishop  Alexander  Yiets  Griswold,  of  the  Eastern 
Diocese,  on  September  6,  1822.  For  some  years 
he  was  rector  of  St.  Andrew’s  Parish,  Charlestown, 
Jelferson  county,  Va.,  and  later  of  the  historic  St. 
John’s  Church,  Eichmond,  Ya.  He  died  February 
15,  1874,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 

Providence,  Oct.  14,  1832. 

^T^eft  at  12.  100  passengers.  17  Clergymen  of  the  Ep.  Ch. 
Bishop  Griswold,^  Bishop  Elect  Mr.  Hopkins,^,  Mr.  Crocker,^ 
Taft,*  Wheaton,®  Stone,®  Edson,”^  West,®  Potter,^  Price,^® 
Burroughs, Clapp,^^  Miniker  hTash,  Eichmond,^®  Barney  &c- 
At  7 Mr  Eichmond  del’d  an  interesting  address  on  the  situa- 

*The  spelling  and  punctuation  is  printed  as  in  the  MS. 
iBishop  Alexander  Viets  Griswold,  of  the  Eastern  Diocese. 

2Dr.  John  Henry  Hopkins,  Bishop-elect  of  Vermont,  who  was  con- 
secrated during  the  sessions  of  the  Convention. 

sRev.  Nathan  B.  Crocker,  D.  D.,  rector  of  St.  John’s,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

^Rev.  George  Taft,  rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  North  Providence,  R.  I. 
5Rev.  Salmon  Wheaton,  D.  D.,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Newport, 

R.  I. 

6Rev.  John  iSL  Stone,  rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  Boston,  Mass. 

7Rev.  Theodore  Edson,  rector  of  St.  Ann’s,  Lowell,  Mass. 

8Rev.  John  West,  rector  of  St.  Thomas’s,  Taunton,  Mass. 

9Rev.  Wm.  T.  Potter,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Quincy,  Mass. 
loRev.  Joseph  H.  Price,  “residing  in  Boston”. 

iiRev.  Charles  Burroughs,  rector  of  St.  John’s,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
i2Rev.  Joel  Clap,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Gardiner,  Me. 
isRev.  James  C.  Richmond,  Deacon,  Rhode  Island. 
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tion  of  Greece — the  passengers  very  attentive.  Closed  by 
prayer  by  Mr  Edson. 

Had  much  conversation  with  several  of  the  Clergy.  The 
weather  was  very  clear^  but  cool  when  we  started.  Wind 
W,  the  water  was  quite  smooth  at  sea  and  in  the  sound  & no 
under  swell — 1 have  never  passed  when  there  was  so  little  mo- 
tion, and  none  of  the  Ladies  were  sick. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  15. 

Clear  and  pleasant — wind  S.  W.— We  arrived  at  the  Wharf 
at  61/2  A.  M.  After  the  bustle  was  over  took  Hack  and  Cart 

&:  went  up  bag  and  baggage  to  my  daughter  W — S — ■ 

Went  around  to  F ’s  in  Laurence  St  & found  all  well 

& saw  for  the  first  time  my  youngest  grandchild — Mary  B — 
and  the  smallest  baby  I ever  saw,  breakfasted  and  went  down 
in  the  accommodation — Called  at  Trinity  Ch.  where  were  6 
of  our  Bishops  & many  of  our  Clergy  as  a board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Gen.  Theo.  Sem  of  Ep.  Ch. — heard  some  debating  and 
good  speaking.  Then  I went  to  Mr  W-s  office,  Exch.  PI — and 
returned  to  dinner.  P.  M.  wrote  W.  J.  at  Bridgeport,  & went 
to  the  wharves  to  find  a packet,  & at  length  found  the  Sloop 
Fame  at  Peekes  slip. 

There  is  great  excitement  in  this  City  aii  this  time  respect- 
ing the  approaching  election  of  President,^^  & especially  as 
to  that  of  Pennsylvania  & Y.  State^ — President  Jackson 
is  losing  friends  fast — a great  many  persons  collected  before 
the  printing  offices  in  Wall  St.,  at  5 o Clk  to  wait  for  the  news 
from  Penn — was  very  much  fatigued  at  night. 

Wednesday. 

Cloudy  in  the  morning — At  10  rode  down.  Called  at 
Swords’^®  at  11  to  St.  PauFs  Ch.  prayers  by  Dr  Montgom- 
ery^®— Ante-Com  service  by  Bishops  White^’^  and  Griswold. 
Sermon  by  Dr  Henry  IT.  Onderdonk,  Ast-Bis  of  Pennsylva- 
nia— good  & sensible  and  more  liberal  than  I expected. 

r^The  reference  is  to  the  campaign  of  Andrew  Jackson  for  re- 
election  as  President  of  the  United  States.  His  opponent  was  Henry 
Clay  and  the  issue  was  the  United  States  Bank. 

15A  well-known  Church  bookseller. 

i6Rev.  James  Montgomery,  D.  D.,  rector  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Phila- 
delphia. 

i7Bishop  of  Pennsylvania  and  Presiding  Bishop. 
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Com  administered  hj  4 BisLopS' — a great  number  of  Clergy 
— Services  very  long; — a large  congregation. 

Con.  organized — Dr  Wyatt^®  Chairman,  and  afterwards 
elected  President  by  one  State  majority — each  order  voted 

separately — went  to  Wall  St.  & returned  to  Tea  at  F 

S. 

Thursday.  Clear  and  very  warm  for  the  season.  Con  met 
at  St.  J ohn’s^®  service  at  10  by  Dr  Delancey^®  and  Bishop  White. 
Many  committees  appointed — rules  established  &c — adjourned 
at  2 P.  M.  A very  warm  walk  to  Houston  St — found  B.  B. 
Smith^^  there.  At  3 went  with  him  in  Ac  to  dine  at  Kev.  Mr 
Jacksons^^ — ISTo  50  Franklin  St. 

Bishop  Mead,^®  Eev^  Mr  Fitch^^,  and  Hooker^®  of  the 
party — Very  good  dinner — ^while  there  his  brothers  Edw*^  of 
Winchester  & Tho®  of  Bristol,  Penn., — came — both  Ep  Minis- 
ters. 

Ev,  went  with  H D to  hear  Mr  Judah^®  of  Bridge- 

port preach  at  St.  Stephen’s — was  some  disappointed — sermon 
good  and  sound  but  wanted  unction  in  manner.  Bev^  Mr  W. 
Jackson — Hector — performed  service  well — no  monotony. 
Friday. 

Cloudy — wind  H.  E.  'No  very  important  business  trans- 
acted in  Con — a report  of  Joint  Com  on  the  vacancy  in  Ohio 
produced  much  debate  on  the  documents, & was  made  the 
order  of  the  day  for  12  M.  Monday. 


isRev.  William  E.  Wyatt,  D.  D.,  rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  Baltimore. 

i9St.  John’s  Chapel,  Hudson  Square. 

20Rev.  William  H.  Be  Lancey,  D.  D.,  Provost  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  afterwards  first  Bishop  of  Western  New  York. 

2iRev.  Bosworth  B.  Smith,  D.  D.,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.  Consecrated  Bishop  of  Kentucky  during  this  Convention. 

22Rev.  William  Jackson,  recto'r  of  St.  Stephen’s,  New  York  City. 

23Bishop  William  Meade,  of  Virginia. 

24Rev.  Augustus  Pitch,  rector  of  St.  Ann’s,  and  Principal  of  an 
Academy  at  Bloomingdale,  N.  Y. 

25Rev.  Herman  Hooker,  Deacon,  minister  of  St.  John’s,  Troy, 

N.  Y. 

26Rev.  Henry  R.  Judah,  rector  of  St.  John’s,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

270n  September  9,  1831,  Bishop  Philander  Chase  resigned  his  epis- 
copate of  Ohio  and  removed  from  the  Diocese.  On  September  7,  1832, 
the  Diocese  of  Ohio  elected  as  Bishop  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  P.  Mcllvaine, 
and  applied  to  this  Convention  for  consent  to  his  consecration.  The 
debate  turned  upon  the  principle  as  to  whether  or  no  a Bishop  could 
resign  of  his  own  will,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  his  Diocese. 
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I dined  with  Dr  Milnor,^*  present,  Eev^  Messers  NTeuf- 
ville,^^  Hawley,^®,  Hicks,  Judd,^^  & Hash,^^  Dr  Cooke^^  & Mr 
Hart.^^ 

Ev.  went  to  Ascension  Church  & heard  a very  superior  ser- 
mon from  Kev^  J.  Johns^^ — his  manner  very  impressive  and 
earnest. 

Saturday. 

It  rained  last  night  hut  cleared  away  pleasant  and  warm. 
At  9 attended  Com  on  Canons  at  Bishop’s  room  St.  John’s — 
Bishops  White,  Bowen, and  Onderdonk — Dr  Gadsen,^^  De- 
lancey,  Crocker,  Budd,^^  Cook,  Dr  Croswell,®^  & self — also 
Mr.  HoggJ® — At  X Service  XI  Con — pay^®  made  for  each 
Clergyman  75  Cts. 

Com  on  Selection  of  Psalms  made  a report  with  selections — • 
a sharp  debate  came  on  which  cont’d  to  after  3 P.  M.,  when 
Con.  adjourned.  P.  M.,  went  to  Wall  St,  & at  6 to  Bishop 
Onderdonk’s^^  in  Murray  St — a splendid  residence  & the  most 
splendid  furniture — at  7 the  Com  on  Canons  met — a quorum 
of  7 — White,  H.  II.  Onderdonk — Drs  Gadsen,  Croswell,  De- 
lancey,  Pev^  Crocker  & self,  sat  till  9%  passed  Canons  to  20th 
with  amendments — a pleasant  time  on  the  whole^ — had  the 
pleasure  to  receive  a letter  from  home — all  well  & all  things 
go  on  well. 


28Rev.  Dr.  James  Milnor,  rector  of  iSt.  George’s,  New  York  City. 

29Rev.  Edward  Neufville,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Savannah,  Ga. 

30Rev.  William  Hawley,  rector  of  St.  John’s,  Washington  City. 

3iRev.  Dr.  Bethel  Judd,  rector  of  St.  Peter’s  and  Principal  of  the 
Episcopal  Academy,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

32Rev.  Sylvester  Nash,  rector  of  Union  Church,  St.  Alban’s,  Vt. 

33john  E.  Cooke,  M.  D.,  lay  deputy  from  Kentucky. 

34Rev.  William  H.  Hart,  rector  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

35Rev.  John  Johns,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
later  Bishop  of  Virginia. 

36Rt.  Rev.  Nathaniel  Bowen,  rector  of  St.  Michael’s,  Charleston, 
and  Bishop  of  South  Carolina. 

37Rev.  Dr.  Christopher  E.  Gadsen,  rector  of  St.  Philip’s,  Charles- 
ton,  and  later  Bishop  of  Sduth  Carolina. 

38Rev.  Dr.  John  C.  Rudd,  rector  of  St.  Peter’s,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

39Rev.  Dr.  Harry  Croswell,  rector  of  Trinity,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

40Mr.  Gavin  Hogg,  lay  deputy  from  North  Carolina. 

4iRt.  Rev.  Benjamin  Tredwell  Onderdonk,  Bishop  of  New  York. 
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Walked  up  with  Dr  C who  is  unwell — I was  much  fatigued. 
Sunday — 21  Oct. 

Clear  and  pleasant.  Went  A.  M.  with  F — to  Dr  Broad- 
heads  Ch^^ — it  being  Com.  Sun.  which  they  have  only  once  a 
quarter — the  sermon  relating  to  Communion  was  very  good — 
he  said  that  when  he  came  to  that  Ch.  there  were  only  60 
Communicants,  now  there  is  between  3 & 400 — they  lost  only 
4 of  Cholera.  A narrow  table  was  laid  across  the  Ch.  which 
was  filled  & all  the  persons  near  the  pulpit — a very  solemn  & 
impressive  season — the  Eef.  Dutch  have  a,  liturgy,  part  of 
which  was  used.  P.  M.  went  to  St.  Thomas’  & sat  in  Mr  Aus- 
tin’s pew — full  cong.  Dr  Montgomery  of  Phil  preached  a 
long  sermon,  & pretty  Close,  but  not  experimental  & spiritual, 
very  hi  C,  & manner  monotonous. 

Ev.  went  to  St.  John’s  to  hear  Bishop  Ives,^®  but  as  he 
was  indisposed.  Dr'  Croswell  preached  a cold  moral  sermon, 
it  was  well  written  & well  delivered  but  wanted  soul.  ^^I^ow 
it  is  high  time  to  awake  out  of  sleep” — a large  congregation — 
sat  in  Dr  Berrian’s  pew.^^ 

At  the  Tri.  S.  S.  sermon  by  Dr  Delancey  at  St.  Paul’s. 
$130  collected  at  the  meeting  in  favor  of  the  Greek  Mission — 
on  Sat.  Evg.  $561  was  collected — 400  of  which  was  given  by 
Dr  Willett  as  a thank  offering  in  part  of  cash  rec’d  for  at- 
tending the  poor  during  the  Cholera — say  from  the  City. 

Monday. 

A 'N.  E.  storm  commenced  last  night  & continued  thr  the 
day.  At  9%  went  to  St.  John’s  to  meet  the  Com  on  the  Canons 
— present  Bishops  White,  Bowen  & Onderdonk,  Drs  Gadsen, 
Croswell,  Pudd  & C-F’ewton  Hoggs  & self — passed  upon  all  the 
52  except  the  2nd — adjourned  to  9 tomorrow — ^the  Com.  sat 
during  the  sermon  in  the  Ch.  Tri  Miss  of  D & F Ep  So  by 

42Rev.  Dr,  Jacob  Brodhead,  born  at  Marbletown,  N.  Y.,  was  min- 
ister of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Broome  Street,  New  York  City, 
from  1826  to  1837.  He  died  June  5,  1855. 

43Levi  Silliman  Ives,  Bishop  of  North  Carolina. 

44Rev.  Dr.  William  Berrian,  rector  of  Trinity  Parish,  New  York 
City. 
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Bishop  White — very  small  congregation  & of  course  very  small 
collection. 

At  1 P.  M.  Con.  met.  At  the  great  debate  commenced 
after  reading  the  Reports  of  Maj  & Min  on  the  resignation 
of  Bp  Chase  in  Ohio — Judge  Dow  (Duer)^®  made  a very 
elaborate  & learned  speech  in  favor  of  the  resignation  & re- 
muneration of  Bishops,  & read  many  authorities  as  far  back 
as  3rd  or  4th  Centuries — adjourned  afer  3 o’c.  It  raining 
very  hard  did  not  go  out  hut  occupied  my  time  in  writing  & 
reading  1^.  E.  Evangelist  &c. 

Tuesday. 

A.  M.  clear  & cool — P.  M.  Cloudy  & windy.  At  9 went  to 
Bishop’s  room — St.  John’s  & took  up  the  2nd  Canon‘‘®  & re- 
duced the  qualifications  of  States  to  appoint  Bishops  to  6 
Presbyters  & 6 parishes.  At  XI^/o  the  dehate  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  Bp  Chase  was  resumed  by  Judge  Dow  (Duer)  in  con- 
tin  & closed  at  1^2 — fii®  address  yesterday  & today  over  3 
hours — Dr  Delancey  commenced  in  opposition,  & in  sup- 
port of  the  minority  report  & in  an  equally  eloquent  manner 
spoke  iy2  hours  & then  at  3 P.  M.  gave  way  to  adjourn. 

To  day  we  commenced  staying  at  our  Son  B’s — who  still 
resides  at  Xo  . . . Lawrence  St— -dined  & drank  tea  there^ — » 

Wednesday. 

Clear  & Cool, 

Con.  met  at  9 for  prayers.  I went  down  at  9i/fi — at  X Dr 
Delancey  continued  his  speech  for  an  hour — Mr  Donaldson^^ 
of  Maryland  deD  a short  speech — so  did  Dr  Lyis,  both  on  the 
same  side  & opposed  to  the  resignation  of  Bishops — at  1 P. 
M.  Dr  Ducachet^®  made  an  animated  & well  digested  speech 
on  the  other  side  & quoted  many  authorities — at  2 Dr  Mont- 
gomery commenced  on  the  other  side  & delivered  a loud  de- 
clamatory speech,  in  an  unpleasant  manner — at  3 the  Con. 

45William  A.  Duer,  LL.  D.,  was  one  of  the  Lay  Deputies  from 
the  Diocese  of  New  York  and  a noted  ecclesiastical  lawyer. 

4cThe  second  Canon  dealt  with  the  election  of  Bishops. 

4TSamuel  J.  Donaldson,  Lay  Deputy  from  Maryland. 

48Rev.  Dr.  Ducachet,  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Norfolk,  Va. 
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adjoiirned  till  7 when  he  finished  by  8 to  the  great  relief  of 
Con.  Peter  A.  Jay^®  commenced  a Inminious  speech  & gave  a 
history  of  the  Ch  in  a pleasant  and  conclusive  manner,  & be- 
yond all  dispute  cleared  away  all  obstacles  to  resignations  & 
at  10  Con.  adjourned  to  9 O’c  tomorrow. 

At  5 I rode  to  Wall  St — in  the  reading  room  I found  that 
Jackson  has  prevailed  in  Ohm,  & it  depressed  my  spirits^ — I 
almost  despair  of  the  Republic — The  Lord  Reigns ! 

Thursday — 

Clear  & pleasant.  At  X went  to  Con — ^P.  A.  Jay  continued 
and  concluded  his  fine  address: — Mr  Gavin  Hogg®®  followed 
on  the  other  side,  told  us  he  was  high  Ch — & not  divested  of 
prejudice — Dr  Judd  of  Con  made  a short  speech  in  favor  of 
Ohio.  Dr  Delancey  again  spoke  in  favor  of  his  minority  re^ 
port  in  favor  of  delaying  6 mo  & trying  to  effect  a reconcilia- 
tion with  Bishop  Chase — Adj*^  at  3 P.  M. 

Even — heard  Bishop'  Meade  with  much  pleasure  on  the 
Missionary  Cause  at  St.  Thomas’,  his  sermon  wasi  hours 
long — the  congregation  large  and  attentive — on  Christ’s  neiv 
Commandment. 

Friday. 

Clear  & cold,  at  X walked  with  Di*  Crocker  to  Con.  sev- 
eral fine  speeches  made  & at  last  the  previous^  question  was 
called  & vote  taken  on  joint  report  in  favor  of  Ohio,  by  yeas 
& nays: — by  States  & orders  & lost.  Majority  of  Clergy  against 
& Laity  for — adjourned  at  3 when  I went  down  in  Greenwich 
accom.  to  Wall  St.  got  coffee  & pie  at  Exchange! — took  tea  at 
Mr  W’s  in  Worcester  St.  At  7 went  to  Con — a variety  of 
propositions  made  & recalled  & at  length  the  vote  on  the  Minor- 
ity report  was  taken  & lost — the  vote  the  same  as  above — adj 
at  9%. 

Saturday  27th  Oct. 

Cloudy  & warm,  at  X went  to  Con.  a vote  after  a warm 
debate  on  resolutions  from  the  House  of  Bishops  was  taker 

49Peiter  A.  Jay,  Lay  Deputy  from  New  York. 

soLay  Deputy  from  North  Carolina. 
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by  Ayes  & E’ays — ^States  & Orders^ — ^Clergy  vs.  Laity  for 
last — Resolutions  of  nearly  the  same  import  from  S.  Carolina 
after  Previous  question  to  stop  debate  was  taken  & carried 
by  hoth  orders  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  Ohio  & sign  testimonials, 
which  was  accordingly  done  for  the  Bishops  elect:  Mcllvaine 
— Smith — Hopkins  & Doane^^ — I did  not  sign  Mr.  Doane’s 
as  I have  no  evidence  of  his  piety — the  delegations  of  ]\Iass  & 
Maine  did  not  sign — adjourned  at  31/2  P-  M.  Thus  has  termi- 
nated an  important  question  after  6 days  eloquent  debate  & 
much  feeling  & excitement. 

Sunday — 

Clear  & cool.  A.  M.  I heard  Dr  Ducachet  preach  at  St. 
Thomas’ — was  some  disappointed  altho  the  sermon  was  good 
and  spiritual — ^Tehold  ye  despisers  and  wonder  & perish”. 
P.  M.  Went  to  Ascension  Ch.  heard  Air  Hopkins  Bishop-elect 
with  much  pleasure^ — a talented  spiritual  & eloquent  discourse 
— manner  not  very  impressive  but  good — and  not  enough  of 
Christ  in  it — ^^Godliness  is  profitable  for  all  things”  &c.  Ev. 
went  to  St.  Thomas’  & heard  with  much  pleasure  and  attention 
Dr  Hawkes®^ — text  “Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing” — very 
eloquent  from  the  beginning  to  the  ending  & quite  spiritual  & 
close — but  there  was  a want  of  unction — the  attention  of  a 
large  audience  was  kept  up  in  a breathless  manner,  but  still 
there  was  a want  of  feeling  & affection— Dr  H is  certainly  a 
pulpit  orator  of  the  first  class. 

Dr  Ducachet  paid  the  two  families  a friendly  visit  on  last 
evening — he  looks  older. 

Monday. 

Clear  & pleasant.  At  X went  to  Con.  no  business  of  much 
importance  transacted — adjourned  at  2 P.  M.  ^Vent  to  Wall 
St  & Exchange.  At  7%  went  to  the  evening  session — debates 
on  Resignation  of  Bishops  and  a long  Canon  to  prevent — twice 


siGeorge  Washington  Doane,  Bishop-elect  of  New  Jersey. 

52Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Lister  Hawks,  rector  of  St.  Thomas’,  New 
York. 
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the  house  was  equally  divided — at  length  it  passed  by  a small 
majority  of  States  & orders. 

Tuesday. 

Clear  & pleasant.  At  X to  Con.  passed  some  Canons — adj 
at  3 to  meet  at  5%  P.  M.  Went  to  St.  John’s  to  Con — ^we 
finished  the  Canons^ — at  8%  the  bishops  camei  in  & Bishop 
White  who  is  84%  years  old  read  the  pastoral  letter  drawn 
up  by  himself — an  hour  long — at  X left  before  the  adjourne- 
ment. 

Wednesday — 

Clear,  warm  & pleasant. 

At  9 rode  down  to  a meeting  of  Convention  & Clergy  at 
the  College  (Columbia,)  met  in  the  Library  which  is  not  very 
large — some  rare  books  & old  ones — several  portraits  of  presi- 
dents & patrons — at  10%  a large  number  formed  in 
procession  & went  to  St.  Paur&  to  occupy  pews  prepared  or 
rather  reserved  for  us — Service  read  by  Dr  AVyatt  & Wil- 
son®^— Com  Ser  by  Bishops  White,  Bowen  & Griswold — Ser- 
mon preached  by  Bishop  H.  U.  Onderdonk — not  very  supe- 
rior— the  four  candidates  for  Consecration®^  sat  in  one  pew 
with  PochetS' — that  is  white  surplices  without  sleeves — Com 
was  administered  by  Bishops  White,  Griswold,  Bowen  & II. 
U.  Onderdonk — the  full  dresses  put  on  during  Consecration. 
It  was  a very  imposing  spectacle  & still  more  so  to  see  12 
Bishops  in  full  Costume  in  the  Chancel — ^Bishop  Stone®®  being 
absent,  also  Bishops  Moore®®  and  Chase®^ — ^those  present — 
White,  Griswold,  Bowen,  H.  U.  Onderdonk,  Benj.  Onderdonk. 
Ives,  Meade,  Brownell,®®  Mcllvaine,  Hopkins,  Smith  & Doane. 


53Rev.  Dr.  Bird  Wilson,  Professor  of  Systematic  Divinitj^  in  the 
General  Theological  Seminary. 

54Bishops-eleot:  John  Henry  Hopkins  (Vermont);  Charles  P.  Mc- 
llvaine (Ohio) ; Benjamin  Bosworth  Smith  (Kentucky)  and  George 
Washington  Doane  (New  Jersey). 

ssWilliam  Murray  Stone,  Bishop  of  Maryland. 
seRichard  Channing  Moore,  Bishop  of  Virginia. 
s^Blshop  Philander  Chase. 

58Thomas  Church  Brownell,  Bishop  of  Connecticut. 
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Thursday — 

Clear  & warm — awoke  at  4 — ^got  up  at  5 while  it  was  yet 
dark — went  for  the  Coach  & at  5%  I took  C (grandaughter) 
down  to  the  Railroad  line  for  PhiR — foot  of  Barclay  St.  I 
there  witnessed  such  a scene  of  confusion  as  I never  met  with 
before — passengers,  baggage,  carts  & coaches  all  mixed  up. 
Bishop  Meade  was  not  in  time,  but  went  in  the  other  line — 
placed  C under  the  protection  of  Bishop  Smith,  gave  him 
$15  to  pay  C’s  expenses  to  Baltimore  and  hurried  ashore. 

I walked  down  to  Mr  Eastbum’s®® — he  was  out — To  Mr 
Lowe’s  he  was  out — Saw  Mrs  L — she  begins  to  look  old — to 
Swords — Wall  St.  Called  on  Mr  C.  Harris  and  Mr  Asaph 
Stone  &c  to  enquire  for  a place  for  E — K — without  success. 
To  my  astonishment  found  that  Wm.  Sprague,  jr.,  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  R.  I.  by  one  majority  on  the  12th 
ballot — as  p eToumal  of  yesterday.  The  great  Hotel  in  Ded- 
ham and  stables  was  burnt  up  on  Tuesday  & 50  Or  60  horses. 

Dined  at  the  Tontine — went  over  to  Brooklyn,  called  on 
Bishop  Mcllvaine  & had  a pleasant  call  at  Mr  Springs — re- 
turned to  the  City  much  fatigued  & went  up  in  accom — - 

Friday,  2nd,  Hov. 

Clear,  warm,  pleasant.  Walked  round  to  Mr  W’s  with  my 
little  grandson — went  down  in  the  accom,  had  a tete  a tete 
with  Mr  Turpin  formerly  of  Charleston — now  78  years  old. 
To  the  reading  room  in  the  Exchange — Mr  W’s  office  &c — 
Even  9.  went  with  Mr  Wood  to  Bible  Class  at  St.  Thomas’ — 
about  100  persons  present  principally  females — Dr  Hawks  was 
very  experimental  & interesting.  Found  on  my  return  Mr 
Lloyd  of  Charleston  who  is  husband  to  my  neice — he  appears 
to  be  an  intelligent  & prom  young  man  & he  thinks  of  settling 
in  H.  Y.  " 


Saturday — 

still  clear  &:  pleasant — P.  M.  rode  down — great  collections 


59Rev.  Manturn  Eastburn,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
later  Bishop  of  Massachusetts. 
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before  the  printing  offices  & much  rejoicing  at  the  election  in 
Phila  City  & Country  for  Anti  Jackson  Electors — ^the  news 
was  brought  from  Phila  in  6 hours — 96  miles^ — anot^  from 
Europe  say  the  King  of  Spain  & Sir  Walter  Scott  are  dead — 
Spent  the  evening  at  home — 

Sunday — 

cloudy  & warm — Went  to  Ascension  Ch — Mr  Eastburn’s 
sermon  was  good  & spiritual  but  not  great — After  Ch  I called 
at  Mrs  B’s' — ^saw  Judge  Jay  who  introduced  me  to  his  brother 
Peter  A.  Jay  & Lady — 

While  at  dinner  our  nephew.  J.  F.  G.  came  in — arrived 
this  morning  from  Liverpool — he!  looks  nice — ^had  very  large 
black  whiskers — ^went  with  me  to  St.  Thomas’ — Dr.  Hawks 
gave  us  a good  sermon  from  ^^Peter  went  out  and  wept  bit- 
terly”. 

Monday — 

went  by  the  8th  Ward  Hotel — the  place  of  voting  today 
for  Electors — Many  flags  were  flying — banners  &c  & some 
bustle — ^walked  down  to  Wall  St.  stopped  on  the  way  at  Sword’s 
reading  room — Called  at  the  Standard  office  & find  the  Jack- 
son  electors  are  ahead  a few  thousand  in  Pennsylvania  & prob- 
ably his  Electors  are  chosen  & I apprehend  JST.  Y.  will  follow 
his  example! — It  is  devoutly  & ardently  wished  by  all  pious 
& property  men  that  there  may  be  a change!  of  administration 
to  save  the  Country.  My  spirits  are  considerably  depressed 
by  the  news  & the  prospect  before  us^ — Bank  stock  has  fallen 
greatly  [ ] LT-  S.  P.  M.  rode  down  to  Wall  St.  the  ans’* 

from  Penn  a little  more  favorable  find  U.  S.  Stock  sold  today 
at  117 — Sat  at  120 — 

At  7%  went  to  St.  Thomas’  Ch — ^heard  Dr  Hawks  read 
much  missionary  intelligence  respecting  the  first  Missionaries 
In  India — Swartz  in  particular  who  converted  2000  heatheu 
& he  made  an  interesting  address  in  favor  of  Missions — Par- 
ish Library  &:c — that  parish  has  raised  in  less  than  a year 
$3000. 
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Tuesday, 

This  has  been  a very  unpleasant  day  in  all  respects^ — the 
weather  and  the  political  news  as  to  the  election  in  Penn — ■ 
Wednesday- 

Still  cloudy  & damp — A.  M.  I walked  down  thro  Green 
Church — Anthony  St  to  5 Points  out  of  curiousity — down  Pearl 
& up  Beekman  & Dr  Milnor’s — had  a very  pleasant  interview 
of  a hour^ — to  Wall  St — 

Thursday — 

I find  that  J ackson  has  nearly  6000  majority  out  of  30,000 
votes  given  in — which  is  5000  more  than  ever  was  polled  in 
this  City — he  appears  also  to  be  well  supported  throughout 
the  Country — Our  Country  is  in  a fearful  crisis  but  ‘The 
Lord  reigneth’’  & may  He  direct  our  rulers  for  the  good  of 
our  heretofore  favored  land — in  Him  is  my  trust — 

Friday — 

Cloudy  & quite  cold  in  the  morning — afterwards  it  cleared 
off  pleasantly.  At  IOI/2  I took  my  two  grandchildren  to  ride 
in  the  Accommodation,  both  dressed  in  Hankeen  & Caps — 
stopd  at  Mrs  B^s — then  to  the  Confectionary  in  William  St. 
bo^  a quantity  of  peppermints  &c  then  to  Wall  St  and  home — 
At  31/4  took  leave  and  went  on  board  Steamer  Franklin  where 
were  80  or  90  passengers — among  them  Rev^  James  Rich- 
mond who  addressed  us  respecting  the  Greeks  & explained 
Scripture  by  the  customs  of  the  East — it  was  quite  interest- 
ing— & then  he  read  evening  prayers — On  retiring  to  my  berth 
at  X I found  it  occupied  by  S.  A.  jr  through  mistake — & I 
took  his — Xo  4 which  was  not  so  good— 

Saturday,  Nov  10th — 

Clear  & cool — arrived  at  Newport  at  sunrise — a smooth 
passage,  but  did  not  rest  much — as  the  bed  was  hard  & pil- 
lows very  small — at  8%  one  of  the  supply  pumps  gave  way 
and  we  used  only  one  wheel — I arrived  at  10  O’c  & found  W — ■ 
on  the  wharf  with  my  Chaise^ — 


MA^^USCRIPT  SOURCES  OF  OUR  CHURCH 
HISTORY. 

(Colonial  Period.) 

By  Edgar  Legarb  Pennington. 
Foreword., 

A discussion  of  the  wiiereaibouts  of  source  mate- 
rial relative  to  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  cannot  be  exhaustive.  Doubtless  many 
stray  letters  have  found  their  way  into  private  hands ; 
a few  of  them  have  survived  the  changes  incident 
to  the  life  of  an  old  parish,  and  are  still  guarded 
among  the  local  treasures;,  along  with  vestry  books, 
treasurers’  statements,  and  other  documents.  Nu- 
merous libraries^^ — and  sometimes  those  which  the 
scholar  has  never  thought;  of — possess,  valuable 
papers,  note-books,  and  diaries,  which  would  go  far 
towards  solving  the  unanswered  questions  of  the  his- 
torian. While  fires,  transfers  of  residence,  and  an 
all  too  prevalent  indifference  tO'  the  importance  of 
old  records  have  conspired  to  reduce  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  what  must  have  been  a,  considerable  out- 
put, the  hope  springs  eternal  that  new  evidences  may 
come  to  light. 

It  is  my  intention  to  suggest  the  most  productive 
fields  of  research;  and  I hope  that  in  subsequent  is- 
sues of  the  Quarterly  additional  information  may  be 
furnished.  The  Library  of  Congress  has  obtained 
transcripts  and  photostats  of  a large  part  of  the  ma- 
terial in  British  archives  ; and  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced the;  difficulties  and  expense  of  consulting 
the  originals  will  feel  deeply  grateful  for  the  ready 
accessibility  thus  afforded. 

Besides,  local  parish  records,  a few  of  which  may 
still  be  found  in  the  custody  of  the  older  parishes  or 
in  the  librariesi  of  some  of  the  states  and  historical 
societies  and  colleges,  the  main  source  of  colonial  An- 
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glican  history  is  in  the  letters  written  by  the  massion- 
aries  in  America  to  their  diocesan,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  to  the  great  organization  which  largely 
supported  their  activities,  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  usually 
known  as  the  P.  G.”  It  will  strike  the  student 
with  a sense  of  one-sidedness  that  nearly  all  the  cor- 
respondence is  from  America,  while  very  few  of  the 
letters  written  to  the  missionaries  are  in  existence; 
but  this  gap  will  be  bridged  by  a reference  to  the 
S.  P.  G.  Journals,  where  the  transactions  of  the  Ven- 
erable Society  with  respect  to  the  missionaries  in 
America  are  rather  fully  described. 

In  1836,  the  Kev.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  D.  D., 
historiographer  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
visited  England  and  made  transcripts  of  such  manu- 
scripts relating  to  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  the  colonies  as  were  to  be  found  in  the 
archives  of  the  S.  P.  G.,  as  well  as  in  Fulham  Pal- 
ace (the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  London)  and  in 
Lambeth  Palace  (the  London  residence  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury).  'The  work  was  not  exhaus- 
tive; and  that  many  errors  crept  into  the  copying  is 
asserted  by  the  late  Professor  Herbert  L.  Osgood  of 
Columbia.  Still  an  important  beginning  was  made 
in  the  right  direction.  The  Hawks  Transcripts,  as 
they  are  called,  consist  of  seventeen  bound  folio  vol- 
umes ; for  some  time  they  were  kept  at  the  Church 
Missions  House  at  281  Fourth  avenue,  Hew  York, 
but  have  recently  been  placed  in  the  care  of  the  Hew 
York  Historical  Society,  where  they  may  be  con- 
sulted. An  index  of  this  material  may  be  found 
on  pages  99-128  of  Dr.  William  Henry  Allison’s  In- 
ventory  of  U npuhlished  Material  for  American  Re- 
licfious  History  in  Protestant  Church  Ar chines  and 
Other  Repositories  (Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing- 
ton, 1910).  Some  of  the  transcripts  have  been  printed 
in  the  Documentary  History  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  con- 
taining numerous  hitherto  unpublished  Documents 
concerning  the  Church  in  Connecticut  (two  vol- 
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umes),  by  Drs.  Hawks  and  Perry,  and  in  Bishop 
Perry’s  Historical  Collections  relating  to  the  Ameri- 
can Colonial  Church.  This  latter  seriesi  consists  of 
four  volumes,  containing  copies,  of  letters  and  docu- 
ments bearing  upon  the  colonial  history  of  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  and  Dela- 
ware. Before  leaving  the  Hawks  Transcripts,  it 
should  be  said  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any  serious  in- 
accuracies have  been  perpetrated. 

The  Hawks  Manuscripts,  which  are  owned  by  the 
Hew  York  Historical  Society  and  do  not  comprise 
part  of  the  official  archives  of  the  General  Conven- 
tion of  the  Episcopal  Church,  are  not  to  be  confused 
with  the  Hawks  Transcripts.  They  are  not  tran- 
scripts, but  original  letters,  and  documents,  collected 
by  Dr.  Hawks.  There  is;  some  very  interesting  cor- 
respondence between  the  local  clergymen,  in  which 
unofficially  they  discuss  their  problems.  Quite  a 
number  of  letters  from  British  ecclesiastics,  such  as 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  Secretaries  of  the  S.  P.  G.,  are  included. 
The  collection  is  particularly  rich  in  Hew  York  ma- 
terial. 


I. 

Fulham  Palace  Manuscripts. 

The  archives  of  the  Bishop  of  London  contain  over  two 
thousand  letters  and  miscellaneous  papers  relating  to  the  Church 
of  England  during  the  colonial  period  in  America.  The  manu- 
scripts are  uncatalogued  and  are  kept  loose  in  some  thirty 
paste-board  boxes;  and  are  subject  to  rearrangement.  A con- 
siderable proportion  were  transcribed  by  Dr.  Hawks  and  are 
accessible  either  among  the  Hawks  Transcripts  or  in  the 
printed  works  of  Dr.  Hawks  and  Bishop  Perry.  An  index 
to  this  material  may  be  found  on  pages  303-329  of  the  An- 
drews and  Davenport  Guide  to  the  Manuscript  Materials  for 
the  History  of  the  United  States  to  1783,  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, in  Minor  London  Archives,  and  in  the  Libraries  of  Ox- 
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ford  and  Cambridge  (Washington:  The  Carnegie  Institution, 
1908). 

Transcripts  of  this  material  have  been  made  for  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress;  and  the  following  classification  has  been 
preserved. 


1.  Material  relating  to  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Connecticut,  the  Leeward  Islands,  Jamaica,  Canada,  New- 
foundland, Barbadoes,  the  Bahama  Islands,  Bermuda,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  S.  P.  G.  and  the  Church  in  America.  The  fol- 
lowing box-labels  which  enable  the  student  to  locate  the  colony 
under  investigation: — 


1.  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Massachusetts,  I. 
Connecticut. 

3.  Massachusetts,  II. 

4.  Maryland. 

5.  Virginia. 

6.  Virginia. 

7.  Virginia. 

8.  Leeward  Islands. 

9.  Jamaica. 

10.  New  Foundland. 


Canada, 

Bahama. 

Bermuda. 

11.  Barbadoes. 

12.  New  York. 

New  Jersey. 

Rhode  Island. 

New  Hampshire. 

13.  South,  Carolina,  Nos.  1-230. 

14.  South  Carolina,  Nos.  231-300. 
North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia. 


2.  ^T^etters  of  Orders”  (1606-1756)  : Certificates,  recom- 
mendations, appointments,  testimonials,  names  of  persons  con- 
cerned, and  personal  letters. 

3.  ^Alissions  to  American  Churches  and  West  Indian 
Islands.”  This  collection  consists  of  certificates,  appointments, 
recommendations,  memorials,  extracts  from  minutes  of  the 
meetings  of  the  S.  P.  G.,  and  matters  relating  to  Moravian 
converts. 

4.  ^^Letters  about  Colonial  Churches.”  Here  we  have  let- 
ters to  the  Bishop  of  London  in  regard  to  the  affairs  in  the 
Churches  in  the  Colonies.  The  bulk  of  the  letters,  however, 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  first  classification,  under  the  sepa- 
rate colonies. 
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5.  ^^Missionary  Bonds.’’  This  is  a very  nseful  calendar  of 
the  bonds  which  missionaries  sent  to  the  American  colonies 
executed  on  receiving  their  royal  bounty  for  their  expenses. 
Here  we  have  the  most  complete  listing  of  the  American  mis- 
sionaries; and  this  collection  formed  the  basis  of  Fother gill’s 
A List  of  Emigrant  Ministers  to  America  (Londonj  1904). 

6.  ^^Applications  for  Work.”  Here  are  selected  items  with 
regard  to  thei  American  material. 

7.  ^^Applications  for  Licenses.”  In  this  collection  are 
recommendations,  certificates,  appointments,  and  testimonials 
relating  to  the  different  missionaries. 

All  transcripts  in  the  possession  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
are  available  for  the  use  of  accredited  students.  Under  cer- 
tain regulations,  they  may  be  obtained  by  inter-library  loan. 

11. 

Lambeth  Palace  Manuscripts. 

Pages  287-301  of  the  Andrews  and  Davenport  Guide 
(supra)  furnish  a list  of  documents  in  the  Library  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  which  bear  on  the  American  colo- 
nies; many  of  them  are  concerned  with  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
The  Hawks  Transcripts  include  a goodly  number  of  them; 
and  the  Library  of  Congress  has  transcripts  for  most  of  them. 
In  volume  they  do  not  compare  with  the  Fulham  and  S.  P.  G. 
documents,  so  far  as  the  colonial  Church  is  affected;  and  they 
present  a less  systematic  survey  of  the  field.  But  there  is 
much  of  indispensable  value. 

The  transcripts  and  facsimiles  of  the  Lambeth  Palace  manu- 
scripts, in  the  Library  of  Congress,  are  grouped  as  follows: — 

1.  Minutes  of  S.  P.  G.  meeting  of  June  19,  1706. 

2.  Memorial  of  Thomas  Bray,  relating  to  the  libraries  sent 
to  America. 

3.  Bequest  from  Queen  Anne  for  a collection  for  the  S. 

P.  G. 
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4.  Letter  from  the  Church  in  New  York  (Trinity)  to  Arch- 
bishop Tenison. 

5.  Address  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Honyman  of  Rhode  Island. 


III. 

British  Museum. 

In  the  Andrews  and  Davenport  Guide,  pages  7-169,  a great 
many  manuscripts  relating  to  the  American  colonies,  now  in 
possession  of  the  British  Museum,  are  listed.  It  will  be  seen 
that  only  a small  proportion  deal  with  the  Church.  The  writer 
is  glad  to  report,  however,  that  Dr.  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  of 
the  Manuscript  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  was  able 
to  furnish  him  with  transcripts  of  all  enumerated  manuscripts 
which  seemed  relevant.  Some  of  them  proved  of  tremendous 
importance. 


IV. 

Bodleian  Library. 

A good  deal  of  Church  material  is  preserved  at  Oxford, 
in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Pages  374-421  of  that  most  helpful 
Guide  of  Andrews  and  Davenport  list  the  American  documents ; 
and  here  again  the  Library  of  Congress  has  anticipated  our 
desires.  Transcripts,  labelled  ^Tanner,”  ^‘Rawlinson,^’  and 
^^Clarendon,’’  are  accessible  to  the  student  at  Washington. 

The  Library  of  Congress  transcripts  of  Bodleian  Library 
manuscripts,  pertaining  to  the  colonial  Church,  are  grouped  as 
follows : — - 


A.  Rawlinson  Manuscripts. 

1.  Letter  from  the  Bishop  of  London  to  the  clergy  of  New 
England. 
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2.  Petition  from  Philadelphia  to  George  I.  for  money  for 
repairs  of  Churches. 

3.  ^‘An  act  for  dividing  this  island  into  parishes,  and  main- 
tenance of  ministers',  the  poor,  and  erecting  and  repairing 
churches.”  Antigua,  1701. 

4.  Papers  relating  to  the  S.  P.  G.  in  'New  England. 

5.  Bond  of  John  Span  to  serve  as  chaplain  in  Virginia: 
Joseph  Oleator  as  schoolmaster  in  Bye,  N.  Y. 


B.  Tanner  Manuscri'pts. 

1.  Patent  drawn  by  Charles  II.  for  the  erection  of  Vir- 
ginia into  a bishopric,  with  cathedral  see  at  Jamestown. 

2.  Petition  for  a clergyman  at  Calvert  Town,  Maryland. 

3.  Letter  from  Boston  about  the  Church  at  Boston. 

V. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 

Parts. 

By  far  the  most  fruitful  field  of  operations  is  the  manu- 
script collection  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  Foreign  Parts.  This  mainly  consists  of  reports  and 
letters  of  the  Society’s  missionaries  and  foreign  correspondents, 
and  the  Journals  of  the  Society,  dating  from  1701. 

Of  these  the  Library  of  Congress  has  collected,  by  tran- 
scripts, photofilm  enlargements,  and  photostats,  the  following 
groups : — 

1.  Series  A (Transcripts).  Twenty-six  volumes  of  con- 
temporary copies  from  1701  to  1736.  This  material  relates  to 
New  York,  ISTew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Massachu- 
setts, South  Carolina,  N’orth  Carolina,  Bhode  Island,  Virginia, 
Connecticut,  Maryland,  Hew  Hampshire,  Maine,  the  British 
West  Indies,  Canada,  Hewfoundland,  England,  Holland,  Swit- 
zerland, Ireland,  and  Germany. 
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Although  each  volume  contains  material  from  almost  every 
one  of  the  individual  colonies,  still  the  dates  are  important; 
and  it  may  he  valuable  to  the  student  to  give  an  enumeration 
of  the  several  volumes. 


SERIES  A.  (The  A Manuscripts.) 


Vol.  1 

1702-1704 

N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  S.  C.,  Newfound- 
land, England,  Jamaica. 

Vol.  2 

1703-1706 

N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  N.  C.,  S.  C.,  New- 
foundland, England,  Ireland,  Jamaica. 

Vol.  3 

1706-1708 

N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  Pa.,  N.  C.,  S.  C.,  Va.,  New- 
foundland, Bermudas,  England,  Ireland. 

Vol.  4 

1707-1709 

N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Md.,  N.  C.,  S.  C.,  Mass.,  Ber- 
mudas, England,  Ireland. 

Vol.  5 

1706-1710 

N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Conn.,  R.  I.,  N.  C.,  S.  C.,  Va., 
England,  Newfoundland. 

Vol.  6 

1706 

1710-1712 

N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Md.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  N.  C.,  S.  C., 
Barbados,  England,  Ireland,  Newfoundland. 

Vol.  7 

1662 

1693-1713 

N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Md.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  Conn.,  N.  H., 
N.  C.,  S.  C:,  Va.,  Newfoundland,  Barbados,  Jamaica, 
England. 

Vol.  8 

1709-1714 

N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Md.,  Del.,  Mass.,  Conn.,  Va.,  S.  C., 
England. 

Vol.  9 

1713-1715 

N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Md.,  Del.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  Conn.,  N.  C., 
S.  C.,  St.  Kitts. 

Vol.  10 

1708-1715 

N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Md.,  Conn.,  N.  C.,  S.  C.,  St.  Kitts. 

Vol.  11 

1709-1715 

1716 

N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  N.  C.,  S.  C.,  Va., 
England,  Germany,  Holland. 

Vol.  12 

1700-1718 

N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Maine,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Conn., 
N.  C.,  S.  C.,  England,  Ireland,  Germany. 

Vol.  13 

1712-1719 

N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Md.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  Conn.,  N.  C., 
S.  C.,  England,  Ireland,  Germany,  Switzerland. 

Vol.  14 

1719-1721 

N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Mass.,  R.  L,  N.  H.,  Conn., 
N.  C.,  S.  G.,  Va.,  England. 

Vol.  15 

1720-1722 

N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Md.,  Del.,  Mass.,  R.  L,  N.  C.,  S.  C. 

Vol.  16 

1630 

1719-1723 

N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  Conn.,  N.  C.,  S.  C., 
England. 
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Vol.  17 

1688 

1700-1724 

Vol.  18 

1723-1725 

Vol.  19 

1715-1717 

1724-1727 

1730 

Vol.  20 

1704-1728 

Vol.  21 

1715-1729 

Vol.  22 

1728-1731 

Vol.  23 

1695 

1697-1698 

1726-1732 

Vol.  24 

1731-1735 

Vol.  25 

1734-1735 

Vol.  26 

1693 

1731-1737 

N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  Conn.,  N.  C.,  S.  C., 
Eng. 

N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Del.,  Md.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  N.  C.,  S.  C. 

N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  N.  C.,  S.  C.,  Conn., 
England,  Holland,  Switzerland. 


N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Mass.,  Conn.,  R.  I.,  S.  C.,  Eng- 
land. 

N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Md.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  S.  C.,  Conn. 

N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Md.,  Mass.,  Del.,  R.  I.,  Conn.,  Va.,  S.  C., 
Newfoundland. 

N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Md.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  Conn.,  N.  C., 
S.  C.,  Va.,  Ga.,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Newfoundland, 
England. 

N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  Conn.,  N.  C., 
S.  C.,  Va.,  Ga.,  Antigua,  Barbados,  Newfoundland, 
England. 

N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Md.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  Conn.,  N.  C., 
S.  C.,  Va.,  Newfoundland,  England,  Ireland. 

N.  Y,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  Conn.,  N.  C.,  S.  C.. 
Va.,  Ga.,  Newfoundland,  Barbados,  St.  Kitts,  England 


Note. — The  three  lower  counties  of  Pennsylvania — Kent,  Newcastle  and 
Sussex — are  here  listed  as  Delaware.  Kittery,  New  England,  is  listed  as 
Maine. 


2.  Series  B (Transcripts).  Twenty-five  volumes  of  origi- 
nals, from  1701  to  1786.  This  material  relates  to  the  thirteen 
colonies,  the  British  West  Indies,  !Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland, 
the  Indians',  and  the  persecution  of  Loyalists. 

SERIES  B.  (The  B Manuscripts.) 

Vol.  1,  Parti  1725-1733  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del. 

Part  2 1661-1788  N.  Y,  N.  J.,  Mass.,  Pa.,  Del.,  R.  I.,  Conn., 

Md.,  N.  C.,  S.  C.,  Va.,  Ga.,  Jamaica,  Bahamas, 
Newfoundland,  Holland. 

Vol.  2,  Parts  1-2  1752-1782  N.  Y.  (Indians),  Conn.,  Lower  Canada,  Per- 
secution of  Loyalists. 

Vol.  3,  Parts  1-2  1759-1782  N.  Y.,  Conn.,  N.  H.,  Pa.,  Del. 
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VoL  4,  Parts  1-2 


N.  C.,  S.  C.,  Barbados,  Enumeration  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation. 


Vol.  5 

Vol.  6,  Part  1 
Part  2 
VoL  7,  Part  1 

Part  2 


Vol.  8 
Vol.  9 

Vol.  10 


1759-1774  N.  C.,  S.  C.,  Nova  Scotia. 

1761-1779  Bahamas,  Barbados. 

1729-1779 

1759-1786  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  Conn.,  Pa. 
1721-1785  Pa.,  Del. 

1738- 1739  Mass.,  R.  I.,  Conn.,  N.  H.,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa., 

Del.,  Md.,  N.  C.,  S.  C.,  Newfoundland, 
Bahamas,  England. 

1739- 1740  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  Conn.,  Pa.,  Del., 

N.  C.,  S.  C.,  Ga.,  Bahamas,  Bermuda. 

1739- 1741  Barbados. 

1740- 1741  Mass.,  R.  I.,  Conn.,  N.  H.,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa., 

Del.,  Ga.,  N.  C.,  S.  C.,  Bahamas. 

1741- 1743  Mass.,  R.  I.,  Conn.,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.,  Pa.,  Va., 

N.  C.,  S.  C.,  Bahamas,  Antigua,  Jamaica, 
Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia. 


Vol.  11 
Vol.  12 
Vol.  13 
Vol.  14 


1743  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Mass.,  N.  H.,  R.  I.,  Pa.,  Del., 

N.  C.,  S.  C.,  Bahamas. 

1743-1746  N.  J.,  Md.,  Del.,  N.  H.,  Mass.,  N.  C.,  S.  C., 
Ga.,  Va.,  Jamaica. 

1743-1746  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Mass.,  Conn.,  S.  C.,  Ga.,  Va., 
Jamaica,  Newfoundland,  England. 

1746-1747  Mass.,  R.  I.,  Conn.,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del., 


Vol.  15 

Vol.  16 
Vol.  17 

Vol.  18 

Vol.  19 

Vol.  20 


1746-1747  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Conn., 
N.  H.,  N.  C.,  S.  C.,  Ga.,  Jamaica,  New- 
foundland. 

1748  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Mass.,  N.  C.,  S.  C., 
Ga. 

1749  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  R.  I.,  Conn.,  N.  C.,  S.  C., 
Ga.,  Nova  Scotia,  Bahamas,  Barbados. 

1749-1750  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  Conn.,  N.  H.,  Pa., 
Del.,  Ga.,  Plan  of  a church  at  Augusta, 
S.  C.,  Jamaica,  Bahamas,  Nova  Scotia. 

1751  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Mass.,  N.  H.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Md., 

Conn.,  N.  C.,  S.  C.,  Ga.,  Nova  Scotia,  Ire- 
land, Antigua. 

1752-1753  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  Del.,  Mass.,  R.  I.,  Conn., 
N.  H.,  N.  C.,  S.  C.,  Ga.,  Va.,  Bahamas, 
Newfoundland. 
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Vol.  21,  Parts  1-2  1756-1775 
Vol.  22  1775-1784 


Pa.,  Del. 

N.  Y.,  Mass.,  Maine,  R.  I.,  Conn.,  N.  H., 
N.  S. 


Vol.  23  1760-1782  Conn.  (Constant  reference  made  to  ^^Docu- 

mentary History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
Hawks  and  Perry,  1863-1864.  Letters 
printed  in  that  work  are  not  transcribed,  but 
all  errors  and  omissions  are  noted.) 


Vol.  24,  Parts  1-2  1754-1782  New  Jersey. 
Vol.  25,  Parts  1-2  Nova  Scotia. 


3.  TJie  Journals  of  the  Society.  These  are  photofilm  en- 
largements (Volumes  1 to  8)  and  photostats  (Volumes  9 to  24). 
They  contain  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  and  its  commit- 
tees, and  embody  full  abstracts  of  the  letters  received. 

4.  Miscellaneous  unbound  documents.  These  are  photofilm 
enlargements  of  correspondence  and  other  documents  relating 
to  affairs  in  Connecticut,  Florida,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  N’ew  Hampshire,  Hew  Jersey,  Hew 
York,  Horth  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Ver- 
mont, Virginia,  Canada,  the  British  West  Indies,  ^‘Great  Brit- 
ain,^’ United  States  Miscellaneous  (Alabama,  Hawaii,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Wisconsin), 
and  material  about  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  The 
contents  of  these  packages  date  from  1630  tO'  1862. 


VI. 


Dr.  Bray^s  Associates. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  acquired  photofilm  enlarge- 
ments of  considerable  material  relating  to  the  work  of  the  As- 
sociates of  Dr.  Thomas  Bray,  whose  work  in  planting  parochial 
lending  libraries  in  the  colonies,  hasi  been  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  cultural  influences  in  American  history.  The  material 
is  classified  as  follows: — 

1.  ‘^Dr.  Bray’s  Accounts.”  An  account  of  benefactors  and 
libraries  sent  to  the  plantations.  1695  to  1703. 
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2.  ^^Bibliotheca©  Provinciales  Americanae.’^  This  relates 
to  Annapolis.  J^ew  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Caro- 
lina, and  the  Bermudas. 

3.  ^‘Minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  Associates  including 
abstracts  of  letters  received  from  the  plantations.’’  Three  vol- 
umes, 1729  to  1808. 

4.  ^^Catalogues  of  books  for  home  and  foreign  libraries.” 
1735  to  1817. 

5.  Catalogue  of  parochial  libraries;  also  ‘‘A  catalogue  of 
the  parochial  library  at  Manicantown,  on  James  Eiver  in 
Virginia.” 

6.  Account  book,  including  statements  of  salaries  paid 
schoolmasters  in  plantations,  charges  of  transportation  of  let- 
ters and  books.  1700  to  1800. 

7.  Two  packets  of  letters,  labelled,  ^^American  Correspond- 
ence,” being  communications  from  Yew  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maine,  Khode  Island,  Yew  Jersey^  Delaware,  Georgia,  Yorth 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Maryland,  Connecticut  and  Virginia. 

The  original  manuscripts  of  the  Associates  of  Dr.  Bray 
are  preserved  in  the  building  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  in  the  custody  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association.  A more  detailed  account  of  this 
material  may  be  found  on  pages  334-335  of  the  Andrews  and 
Davenport  Guide. 


VII. 

Public  Eecoed  Office. 

Looking  for  specific  Church  items  among  the  vast  records 
of  the  Public  Eecord  Office  requires  much  patience,  because 
there  is  no  adequate  topical  index  and  one  must  be  prepared 
to  turn  hundreds  of  pages  of  correspondence  without  finding  a 
single  reference  to  religious  affairs  in  the  colonies.  A good 
deal  of  assistance  is  afforded  by  Dr.  Charles  M.  Andrews’s 
Guide  to  the  Materials  for  American  History,  to  1783,  in  the 
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Public  Record  Office  of  Great  Britain,  Volume  I,,  The  State 
Papers,  published  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington 
in  1912.  The  Stevens  Catalogue,  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
is  usually  adequate  for  locating  manuscript  letters  and  docu- 
ments, provided  one  knows  the  name  of  the  writers. 

Much  of  the  Public  Record  Office  material  has  been  tran- 
scribed for  the  Library  of  Congress  ; and  more  is  being  added. 
Though  the  Church  is  seldom  mentioned  in  the  state  papers, 
except  when  its  interests  and  activities  are  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  political  and  military  authorities,  there  are  in- 
numerable documents  directly  bearing  on  itsi  history,  which  the 
thorough  investigator  cannot  omit. 

Conclusion. 

All  transcripts  and  photostats  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
are  complete  reproductions  of  the  letters  and  documents  in 
question : endorsements,  addresses,  and  paging  have  been 
meticulously  preserved.  N’ot  all  the  contents  of  the  S>.  P.  G. 
archives  have  been  transcribed;  but  most  of  the  material  per- 
taining to  the  American  colonies  may  be  consulted  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  transcripts  and  photostats. 


LETTER  OF  THE  REV.  JAMES  OGILVIE  TO  COLO 
NEL  JOim  AVALKER  OF  BELVOIR, 
VIRGINIA,  APRIL  26,  1771. 

With  Notes  by  G.  MacLaren  Brydon. 

The  following  letter  of  Rev.  James  Ogilvie  is 
of  interest  as  giving  the  experience  of  a young  man 
going  from  Virginia  to  England  for  ordination  in 
1771. 

Judging  by  the  evidence  of  the  letter  itself,  Mr. 
Ogilvie  was  a native  of  Scotland  and  presumably  a 
graduate  of  one  of  the  Scottish  Universities.  He 
had  come  to  Virginia,  securing  possibly  the  position 
of  tutor  in  some  family  in  Albemarle  County,  and  re- 
turned to  England  for  ordination  as  can  be  inferred 
from;  the  letter,  in  1770.  He  was  ordained  in  1771 
and  on  September  22,  1771,  was  licensed  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  for  service  in  Virginia,  receiving 
on  October  5 the  King’s  Bounty,  a grant  of  twenty 
pounds  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  voyage.  He  was 
licensed  for  Hampshire  Parish  in  Hampshire  County, 

Va.  (now  in  West  Virginia),  though  there  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  of  his  having  ever  served  this  Par- 
ish. Under  the  law  of  that  period  a candidate  com- 
ing from  Virginia  to  England  for  ordination  was 
required  to  bring  as  his  Title  to  Orders  a certificate 
from  the  Vestry  of  some  Parish  that  they  would 
be  willing  to  receive  him  as  their  Minister  after 
his  ordination. 

A number  of  instances  of  the  granting  of  such 
Titles  to  Orders  appear  in  Parish  Vestry  Books  of 
the  Colonial  period,  and  usually  contain  the  state- 
ment that  the  said  Vestry  would  receive  the  newly 
ordained  Minister  upon  his  return  provided  the  Par- 
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ish  was  then  vacant  and  provided  further  that  he 
should  at  that  time  prove  acceptable  to  the  Vestry.* 

Owing  to  the  fragmentary  character  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Church  records  of  the  period  very  little  fur- 
ther is  known  of  Mr.  Ogilvie.  He  appears  as  Min- 
ister of  Westover  Parish  in  Charles  City  County, 
Va.,  in  1776  and  had  evidently  held  the  charge  for 
several  years.  The  Parish  Vestry  Book  has  disap- 
peared and  there  is  no  record  to  show  the  length  of 
his  pastorate  or  what  later  became  of  him.  In  com- 
mon with  the  majority  of  the  clergy  in  Virginia  he 
was  loyal  to  the  American  cause  in  the  Bevolution. 
His  active  interest  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
elected  by  the  freeholders  of  his  county  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  County  Committee  of  Safety  in  1774. 

The  letter  has  remained  among  the  Walker  fam- 
ily papers  and  has  recently  been  given  by  a descend- 
ant of  Colonel  John  Walker,  Miss  Evelyn  Page 
Meriwether  of  Eichmond,  to  the  Virginia  Diocesan 
Library. 


*Yide  the  following  record  of  the  Vestry  of  Cumberland  Parish, 
Lunenburg  County,  Va.,  June  7,  1757.  "Mr.  Barclay  intimating  to 
this  Vestry  that  he  intended  soon  to  leave  this  Parish  and  at  the 
same  time  requesting  the  favour  of  this  Vestry  to  give  a Title  to  Mr. 
James  Craig,  a Student  in  Divinity,  and  to  recommend  him  to  the 
Rev.  and  Hon.  Mr.  Commissary  Dawson  as  a person  they  are  in- 
formed very  well  qualified  to  receive  Holy  Orders  into  which  he  is 
desirous  to  enter;  do  unanimously  agree  to  the  above  motion;  and 
do  hereby  empower  the  Church  Wardens  to  give  a Title  and  recom- 
mendation to  Mr.  James  Craig  upon  his  entering  into  Bond  with 
proper  securities  that  he  shall  not  by  virtue  of  the  Title  insist  upon 
being  Minister  of  this  Parish  if  he  shall  not  be  found  agreeable  to 
the  Gentlemen  of  the  Vestry  and  Parishioners  after  tryal.”  iCvm- 
herland  Parnh^  by  Landon  C.  Bell,  page  356.)  Mr.  Craig  became  the 
minister  of  the  Parish  in  1759  and  held  the  charge  until  his  death 
in  1795. 
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To 

John  Walker  Esq^  of  Belvoir^ 

Albemarle  County 
V irginia 

My  dear  Sir: 

I have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  you  that  I have  at  last  got 
ordained  independent  of  the  Commissary^  by  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  Horrocks  however  by  his  letter  has  cost  me  an  in- 
finite deal  of  trouble  as  well  as  expense. 

As  I was  ordained  a Deacon  to  a Curacy  in  Berwick  which 
I was  forced  to  accept  in  order  to  my  procuring  Orders  I am 
obliged  to  remain  sometime  longer  in  England  before  I can  re> 
turn  to  Virg^  Aext  SepH  I shall  receive  the  Order  of  Priest. 

Were  not  my  connections  in  your  Colony  of  so  interesting 
a nature  as  to  prevent  my  having  the  least  inclination  to  for- 
sake those  who  have  been  most  firmly  attached  to  my  welfare 
at  a time  when  nothing  but  motives  of  generosity  or  the  warm- 
est affection  could  }>rompt  them,  I might  by  remaining  in  Eng- 
land have  my  ambition  gratified  beyond  what  I ever  expected. 
I have  been  introduced  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  by  his  B’’ 
the  Earl  of  Kinnoul  who  are  both  (I  have  reason  to  believe) 
disposed  to  serve  me.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  (whose  chap- 
lain is  strongly  attached  to  me  and  my  brother)  has  treated 
me  with  particular  marks  (I  may  say)  of  regard.  I was  the 
only  one  out  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  Gentlemen  at  that  time  at 
bis  table  whom  he  introduced  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and 
his  Chancelor,  and  a discourse  which  I wrote  at  his  Chaplain’s 
desire,  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  as  to  read  himself  at  table 
to  his  Com])any.  He  seated  me  next  himself  at  dinner  ap- 
proved publicly  of  my  performance  though  of  none  of  the 
other  candidates  he  took  such  notice  and  showed  me  several 


iColonel  John  Walker,  of  Belvoir,  an  aide  on  the  Staff  of  General 
Washington  during  the  Revolution,  and  U.  S.  Senator  from  Virginia 
in  1790. 

sCommissary  James  Horrocks,  M.  A.  (Cambridge),  President  of 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  1764-1771  and  Commissary  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  1768-1771. 
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other  marks  of  favour  whicli  you  would  ascribe  to  vanity  were 
I to  repeat  at  this  distance.  These  circumstances'  which  to  an- 
other might  appear  the  marks  of  a mind  full  of  self-approba- 
tion will  I know  to  you  bring  satisfaction  as  a freind. 

Accept  Sir  my  warmest  acknowledgments  as  one  who 
lies  under  the  weight  of  obligations  he  will  never  forget  and 
who  begs  tO'  retain  a place  in  your  memory.  I offer  my  most 
respectful  and  affec^  compf®  to  Mrs.  Walker  your  much  es- 
teemed Father®  & Mother  & all  his  family.  Remember  me 
to  your  little  darling^'  with  a kiss  and  to  the  doctor  and  your 
B**  with  the  kindest  regard.  M*'  Jefferson®  I write  to  now. 
I have  never  heard  from  Virginia  since  I left  it  except  one 

letter  dated  last  R'ov**  from  my  amiable  freind  Miss  St n. 

Yet  though  I have  been  so  unlucky  as  never  to  receive  any 
token  of  your  remembrance  I shall  never  suppose  that  a freind- 
ship  so  generously  founded  as  yours  and  M^  Jefferson’s  is 
already  decayed. 

Pray  tell  my  Cousin  Tom  who  I hear  lives  with  you  and 
is  to  be  married  in  the  fall  to  Miss  M.  Maury,®  (this  I had 
from  his  sister^s  letter)  that  he  and  his  interests  are  very  dear 
to  me;  not  on  his  sister^s  acc^  only  but  his  own.  Berwick’s 
remoteness  from  every  place  of  trade  w^^  Virg^  prevents  my 
writing  frequently,  but  if  you  & my  Cousin  Tom  will  fav^ 
me  with  a line  under  cover  of  my  F^  at  Aberdeen  it  would 


3Dr.  Th/omas  Walker,  first  explorer  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
Indian  Oomrnissioner,  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  member 
Council  of  State  of  Virginia  in  1777. 

4MiIdred  Walker,  daughter  of  John  Walker,  of  Belvoir,  born 
August  1,  1765,  married  Francis  Kinloeh,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and 
was  an  ancestress  of  Rt.  Rev.  Cleland  Kinloch  Nelson,  D.  D.,  Bishop 
of  Georgia. 

sThomas  Jefferson. 

6Mlss  M.  Maury  was  a daughter  of  Rev.  James  Maury  and  sister 
of  Rev.  Matthew  Maury,  both  in  turn  ministers  of  Predericksville 
Parish,  Albemarle  County,  covering  the  period  from  1751  until  1808. 
Dr.  Walker’s  residence,  Castle  Hill,  Colonel  John  Walker’s,  Belvoir, 
and  Mr.  Jefferson’s  earlier  home,  iShadwell,  were  all  in  this  parish. 
Mr.  Jefferson’s  later  home,  Monticello,  was  across  the  parish  line  in 
St.  Anne’s  Parish. 
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give  me  the  sincerest  joy.  As  soon  as  I am  fully  in  Orders 
I shall  see  you.  With  the  warmest  esteem  & gratitude 

My  dear  Freind 
your  very  affectionate 
& much  obliged 
Ja®  Ogilvie 


Berwick  upon  Tweed 
April  26  1771 

I forgot  to  tell  you  that  the  Archbishop  of  York  informed 
me  that  the  of  Lond*^  was  to  write  the  Coinniissary  that 
unless  he  specifyed  the  particular  objections  he  may  have  to 
a candidate  he  will  pay  no  regard  to  any  general  accusation. 


The  EDITORS  are  delighted  to  have  a word  of  cheer 
from  the  Reverend  Samuel  D.  McConnell,  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  History  of  the  American 
Episcopal  Church.  Under  date  of  January  13,  1932,  he 
writes: 

‘T  am  glad  to  learn  of  the  projected  Historical  Magazine. 
“The  history  of  the  Church  is  very  little  known  by  the  people— 
though  its  history  is  really  its  raison  d'etre  as  an  organization. 

If  you  can  create  an  interest  in  its  current  history  it  will  lead 
to  a better  understanding  of  its  past,  and  of  its  right  to  exist. 

“Wishing  it  good  luck, 

“Yours  sincerely, 

s.  D.  McConnell. 


HISTOEICAL  NEWS. 


Christ  Church,  the  mother  church  of  Christ-Church  parish, 
Virginia,  has  been  restored  to  its  original  lines.  The  present 
church  dates  back  to  1714  and  stands  on  the  site  of  an  even 
earlier  building.  The  restoration  follows  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications found  in  the  old  vestry  book. 


St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Hanover,  Mass.,  has  celebrated  its 
200th  anniversary,  the  first  church  having  been  erected  in  1731. 
The  anniversary  sermon  was  preached  by  Bishop  William  Law- 
rence. Among  the  rectors  of  St.  Andrew’s  were  Samuel  Par- 
ker (1780-83),  later  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  and  Benjamin 
Bosworth  Smith  (later  Bishop  of  Kentucky  and  Presiding 
Bishop  from  1868  to  1884).  The  church  has  the  original  pew^ 
ter  Communion  Service  and  a very  old  English  Bible,  to- 
gether with  a carved  box  in  which  it  came  from  England. 


On  October  15th  last  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  first  Christian  service  in  Maryland  was  held  at  Camp 
Wright  on  Kent  Island.  The  Bishops  of  Easton,  Washington 
and  Delaware  participated  in  the  service  which  was  followed 
by  an  historical  pageant  depicting  the  story  of  the  Church  of 
England  on  the  Isle  of  Kent,  beginning  with  the  first  service 
at  William  Claiborne’s  trading  post  and  including  the  conse- 
cration of  Thomas  John  Claggett,  first  Bishop  of  Maryland 
and  the  first  Bishop  of  this  Church  consecrated  in  the  United 
States. 


Gambier,  O. — On  the  eve  of  All  Saints’  Day,  1931,  at  a 
rural  spot  in  Holmes  County,  Ohio,  a bronze  tablet  was  un- 
veiled carrying  the  following  inscription  written  by  the  Kev. 
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Dr.  George  F.  Smytlie,  historian  of  Kenyon  College  and  of 
the  Diocese  of  Ohio: 

This  Place  was  named 
The  Valley  of  Peace 
by 

Philander  Chase 
First  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Ohio  and 
Founder  of 
Kenyon  College 
who  with  his  family 
lived  her©  in  a log  cabin 
through  the  severe 
winter  of  1831-1832 

The  bronze  tablet  is  affixed  to  a large  granite  boulder 
which  has  been  placed  on  the  site  of  the  log  cabin.  About  100 
people  from  Ganlbier,  Mt.  Vernon  and  vicinity  were  present 
at  the  ceremony.  President  William  F.  Peirce,  of  Kenyon 
College,  summarized  the  train  of  events  leading  to  the  final 
scene  one  hundred  years  ago  in  Bishop  Chase’s  association  with 
Kenyon  College  and  the  Diocese  of  Ohio,  saying  that  after 
an  unhappy  controversy  the  case  between  the  Bishop  and  the 
faculty  of  the  college  was  laid  before  the  Ohio  Diocesan  Con- 
vention, which  body,  meeting  on  Sept.  7,  1831,  voted  to  sus- 
tain the  faculty.  On  Sept.  9,  1831,  Bishop  Chase  resigned 
the  presidency  of  Kenyon  College  and  the  episcopate  of  Ohio. 
On  the  day  following  his  resignation  was  accepted.  Leaving 
Gambier  never  to  return.  Philander  Chase  took  his  family  to 
a ruinous  log  cabin  on  property  owned  by  his  niece,  Sarah 
Kussell,  in  Holmes  County,  Ohio.  Repairing  this  rude  shel- 
ter as  best  he  could,  he  named  the  spot  ^Hhe  Valley  of  Peace”, 
and  lived  on  the  property  until  the  spring  of  1832,  when  he 
purchased  a farm  at  Gilead,  Mich. 
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St.  Luke’s  parish,  Minneapolis,  celebrated  its  twentieth 
anniversary  in  a series  of  services  held  from  December  6 to 
13  last.  The  parish  was  founded  by  Bishop  Remington  dur- 
ing his  rectorship  of  St.  Paul’s,  Minneapolis. 


The  trowel  used  by  General  George  Washington  when  he 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  R'ational  Capitol  was  used  at  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  cornerstone  of  a Vestry  House  of  old 
Pohick  Church,  Virginia,  on  November  20th  last.  General 
Washington  was  a vestryman  of  the  parish  for  twenty-three 
years. 


St.  John’s  Church,  Lansdowne,  Pa.,  observed  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  its  founding  on  the  Feast  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist last.  It  began  in  an  upper  room  in  1881.  Five  years 
later  the  Rev.  William  T.  Manning,  now  Bishop  of  Hew  York, 
took  charge  of  the  work.  The  cornerstone  of  the  church  was 
laid  by  Bishop  Whitaker  on  October  6,  1900,  and  it  was  con- 
secrated by  Bishop  Rhinelander  on  December  1,  1918.  The 
ar.niversary  sermon  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Tuke,  rector  of  the  parish. 


PEKSONALS. 


The  Et.  Eev.  Lemuel  H.  Wells,  retired  Bishop  of  Spokane, 
celebrated  his  ninetieth  birthday  on  December  3 last.  He  was 
born  in  Yonkers  in  1841  and  served  in  the  Civil  War  for 
three  years.  Ordained  in  1869,  he  was  consecrated  Mission- 
ary Bishop  on  December  16,  1892,  and  retired  in  1913.  In 
point  of  years  Dr.  Wells  is  the  oldest  Bishop  in  this  Church. 


The  Eev.  William  Clark  Knowles,  minister  in  charge  of 
St.  James’,  Ponsett,  Conn.,  is  nearly  ninety-two  years  of  age, 
having  been  born  March  23,  1840.  His  period  of  service  as 
lay  reader,  deacon  and  priest  is  seventy  years.  He  has  been 
in  his  present  parish  for  an  unbroken  period  of  over  fifty-five 
years. 


The  Eev.  Frederick  Grandy  Budlong,  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  was  consecrated  Bishop-Coadjutor 
of  Connecticut  in  his  parish  church  on  December  16,  1931, 
He  will  reside  at  Kew  Haven. 


The  Eev.  Gilbert  Eiimsey  Underhill  celebrated  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  on  December 
13  last.  He  is  rector-emeritus  of  St.  Mark’s,  Hammonton, 
K.  J.,  and  retired  from  active  service  in  1921.  The  Et.  Eev. 
Paul  Matthews,  Bishop  of  Kew  Jersey,  officiated  at  the  cele- 
bration. 


The  Eev.  Frederick  Bethune  Bartlett,  Field  Secretary  of 
the  Kational  Council,  was  consecrated  Missionary  Bishop  of 
Korth  Dakota  in  the  Cathedral  at  Fargo  on  December  16. 


Bishop  Anson  E.  Graves  died  at  his  home  in  California 
on  December  31,  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine.  With  the  excep- 
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tion  of  three  years  his  entire  ministry  was  spent  in  the  West. 
In  1890  he  was  consecrated  Missionary  Bishop  of  The  Platte 
and  retired  in  1910.  He  was  the  author  of  The  Farmer  Boy 
Who  Became  a Bishop  and  other  works.  He  ranked  second 
in  seniority  in  the  House  of  Bishops. 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Herman  Page  recently  celebrated  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  his  ordination  with  a service  in  St. 
John’s  Church,  Detroit.  He  was  ordered  Deacon  in  1891  by 
Bishop  Thomas  March  Clark  and  advanced  to  the  priesthood 
the  following  year  by  Bishop  Ethelhert  Talbot.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Commission  of  the  General  Convention  on 
Marriage  and  Divorce. 


The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  consecration  of  Dr.  John  C. 
Ward,  Bishop  of  Erie,  was  observed  by  a service  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  Erie,  Pa.,  on  October  29  last.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Presiding  Bishop.  Bishop  Ward  served  as 
a chaplain  in  the  World  War  and  was  awarded  the  British 
Military  Cross. 


REVIEWS. 


CHAitLEs  Lewis  Slattery.  By  Howard  Chandler  Rohbins.  Harper  & 

Brothers,  Publishers,  New  York  and  London.  MCMXXXI. 

The  active  ministry  of  Charles  Lewis  Slattery  covered  a period 
of  thirty-six  years.  It  began  by  combining  teaching  at  Groton  School 
with  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  little  church  at  Ayer;  passed  on  to 
eleven  fruitful  years  at  Faribault,  Minnesota,  with  some  teaching  at 
the  Seabury  Divinity  iSchool.  Then  came  three  years  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  from  thence  to  the  large  ministry  of  twelve  years  at  Grace 
Church,  in  the  metropolitan  city  of  New  York.  The  last  eight  crowded 
years  were  given  to  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  first  as  Coadjutor 
and  then  as  Diocesan. 

With  unerring  skill  Dr.  Robbins  has  sketched  the  background 
and  traced  the  development  of  one  who  first  and  foremost  was  a 
parish  priest,  endowed  with  rare  gifts  for  pastoral  work.  Though 
born  in  Pittsburgh,  Dr.  Slattery’s  background  was  New  England,  and 
he  never  lost  either  the  fine  austerity  of  the  Puritan  strain,  nor  the 
habit  of  plain  living  and  high  thinking  learned  in  a clerical  family 
brought  up  on  a stipend  of  six  hundred  dollars  a year.  That  Puritan 
strain  was  tempered  and  broadened  by  the  school  days  spent  in  Colo- 
rado and  a brilliant  career  at  Harvard,  followed  by  three  moulding 
years  at  the  Cambridge  Episcopal  Theological  School,  where  he  fell 
under  the  spell  of  Phillips  Brooks.  Looking  back  on  those  care-free 
days  at  Cambridge,  he  wrote  in  after  years  of  the  “sacred  moments 
when  I sat  with  hundreds  of  others  and  heard  him  (Brooks)  preach”. 

It  is  the  unfolding  of  the  story  of  this  ministry  which  Professor 
Robbins  has  so  charmingly  developed  in  this  Biography.  It  is  like 
an  impressionistic  picture.  A deft  stroke  here  and  there  and  the 
completed  portrait  stands  out  with  alluring  and  arresting  clearness. 
Here  is  Slattery — preacher,  artist,  poet,  writer,  correspondent,  teacher, 
liturgist,  pastor  and  administrator,  and  with  a genius  for  friendship. 
Chaste  in  diction,  perfect  in  proportion,  this  Biography  comes  near 
to  being  a classic. 

There  is  no  fulsome  adultation.  The  weakness  inseparable  from 
human  nature  is  not  concealed,  neither  is  it  over  emphasized.  The 
man  is  pictured  just  as  he  was — kindly,  courteous,  quick  in  judg- 
ment, occasionally  a little  impatient,  a man  of  strong  conviction,  but 
ever  tolerant  of  the  opinions  of  others.  Giving  of  his  best  to  his 
friends  and  in  turn  exacting  toll  from  them.  Perhaps  the  supreme 
value  of  this  Biography  is  that  the  author  has  brought  out  so  clearly 
the  fact  that  at  least  one  man,  rector  of  a large  parish,  active  in 
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the  general  work  of  the  Church,  an  incessant  reader  and  prolific 
writer,  could  and  did  demonstrate  the  truth  that  pastoral  work  is 
both  a possibility  and  a power  in  these  modern  days.  This  Life 
should  be  used  as  a text  book  on  Pastoral  Theology  in  all  our  Semi- 
naries. 

One  suggestion  may  be  ventured.  It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Slat- 
tery revelled  in  writing  letters.  This  Biography  should  be  followed  by 
the  publication  of  a selection  from  those  Letters.  They  cover  a very 
interesting  period  in  the  life  of  this  Church  and  would  be  of  untold 
value  as  a contribution  to  our  contemporary  history. 

E.  Clowes  Chobley. 

A History  of  Obace  CHtmcH  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  1829-1929.  By 
Henry  Barrett  Huntington,  Together  With  An  Inventory  of  MemO' 
rial  and  Funds  Compiled  by  John  Hutchins  Cady.  Privately 
printed.  Providence,  R.  I.,  1931.  Pp.  237. 

In  the  year  1929  Grace  Church,  Providence,  celebrated  its  cen- 
tennial and  it  was  a happy  thought  of  the  authorities  to  mark  that 
event  by  the  publication  of  a Parish  History.  The  more  so  because 
Grace  Church  has  been  for  many  years  and  still  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing parishes  of  New  England.  From  small  beginnings  it  has 
gone  from  strength  to  strength.  It  was  founded  to  meet  new  condi- 
tions when  Providence  merged  from  a sleepy  seaport  to  an  important 
manufacturing  center. 

The  story  of  its  growth  is  well  and  clearly  told  in  this  volume. 
Many  factors  have  contributed  to  its  development,  oonspicuous  among 
them  being  the  devotion  of  its  laymen  and  women  and  the  outstand- 
ing ability  of  its  succession  of  rectors.  When  John  Alonzo  Clark 
began  his  ministry  there  the  number  of  communicants  was  set  down 
at  thirty  or  thirty-five.  Mr.  Clark  was  a powerful  evangelical  preacher 
and  the  number  of  communicants  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Then  came  a succession  of  remarkable  men.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  Alexander  Hamilton  Vinton,  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  the 
American  Church  has  known,  came  to  Grace  Church,  and  was  fol- 
lowed in  turn  by  Bishop  J.  P.  K.  Henshaw,  who  became  Bishop  of 
Rhode  Island  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Griswold  and  the  dissolution 
of  the  Eastern  Diocese.  His  successor  in  the  episcopate  of  Rhode 
Island  and  as  rector  of  Grace  Church  was  Thomas  March  Clark,  who 
served  for  twelve  years. 

In  1872,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  David  Hummell  Greer  became 
rector  and  ministered  for  nearly  sixteen  years.  They  were  years  of 
that  remarkable  spiritual  and  intellectual  development  which  made 
Dr.  Greer  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  thought  in  the  United 
States  and  paved  the  way  for  his  memorable  ministry  in  New  York 
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and  his  notable  episcopate  in  succession  to  Henry  Codman  Potter. 
It  was  men  such,  as  these  who  made  Grace  Church  a power,  not 
only  in  Providence,  but  far  beyond  it.  And  their  successors  were 
like-minded.  One  could  only  wish  that  more  space  could  have  been 
given'  to  their  teaching  which  went  far  to  make  the  parish  a recog- 
nized center  of  the  newer  evangelicalism  tempered  by  modern  thought. 

The  author  has  handled  his  material  with  skill  and  discrimina- 
tion and  has  made  a real  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  American 
Church.  For  the  purposes  of  record  one  or  two  inadvertent  errors 
should  be  noted  and  corrected.  On  page  20  the  Rev.  Gregory  T. 
Bedell,  rector  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Philadelphia,  is  spoken  of  as  “later 
Bishop  of  Ohio”.  The  striking  similarity  of  names  makes  this  error 
quite  pardonable.  Dr.  Bedell,  of  Philadelphia,  died  in  1834.  It  was 
his  son,  Gregory  Thurston  Bedell,  who  became  Bishop  of  Ohio  at  a 
much  later  period.  In  a footnote  to  page  37  it  is  stated  that  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Francis  Vinton  “for  many  years  was  the  distinguished  rector 
of  Trinity  Church,  New  York”.  It  should  read  “an  assistant  minis- 
ter”, not  rector.  These  corrections  should  be  noted  in  any  future 
edition  as  well  as  one  or  two  typographical  errors. 

E.  Clowes  Chorley. 

The  iStory  of  St.  Mahy’s,  the  Society  of  the  Free  Church  of  St. 
Mary,  the  Virgin,  New  York  City,  1868-1931.  Edited  hy  New- 
bury Frost  Read^  Secretary  of  the  Trustees.  New  York.  Pub- 
lished for  the  Board  of  Trustees.  1931.  Pp.  281. 

This  excellently  printed  and  adequately  illustrated  volume  sets 
forth  in  detail  the  varying  experiences  of  a parish  which  was  founded 
as  a venture  of  faith,  and  after  years  of  struggle  has  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  best  exemplar  of  Catholic  teaching  and  ceremonial 
in  the  American  Church.  The  record,  in  the  main,  is  a paraphrase 
of  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  the  trustees,  for  St.  Mary’s  is  one 
of  the  few  parishes  which  is  governed  by  a board  of  trustees  instead 
of  by  a rector,  wardens  and  vestry.  This  method  of  writing  history 
has  the  disadvantage  of  over-emphasis  on  details  of  administration,  and 
in  this  particular  case  especially  over-emphasis  on  the  financial  con- 
cerns of  the  parish.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  great  value  in  record- 
ing the  remarkable  pastoral  work  of  the  sainted  Thomas  McKee 
Brown,  who  founded  the  parish  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  its  fine  traditions;  and  in  its  tribute  to  the  preach- 
ing and  devotional  writings  of  Dr.  Barry,  who  so  recently  passed 
to  his  rest  and  who,  before  his  death,  found  opportunity  to  write  a 
charming  foreword,  “After  Twenty  Years”,  which  adorns  this  book. 
Of  equal  value  is  the  tribute  paid  to  the  work  of  a devoted  succes- 
sion of  laymen — notably  Beverly  Chew  and  Haley  Fiske — who  gave 
freely  of  time,  money  and  effort  to  the  parish. 
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Yet  one  cannot  escape  the  feeling,  in  reading  this  hook,  that  a 
great  opportunity  has  been  missed.  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  was  not  the 
first  parish  to  exemplify  Catholic  ceremonial.  It  was  preceded  by 
three  years  in  this  respect  by  St.  Alban’s  Church  in  New  York  City, 
which  was  opened  in  1865  with  a daily  mass  and  daily  choir  offices, 
the  oreotor,  the  Rev.  Charles  'Wiilliam  Morrill,  being  justly  described 
as  “the  first  priest  in  this  country  to  come  out  boldly  with  full 
Catholic  ceremoniar’.  But  St.  Alban’s  was  short  lived,  and  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin  was  the  first  parish  to  assert  the  claim  of  the  newer  Catho- 
lics like  James  De  Koven  and  Ferdinand  C.  Ewer  to  a rightful  place 
in  the  American  Church.  Thomas  McKee  Brown  threw  down  the 
gauntlet.  He  made  no  secret  of  his  purpose,  which  was  to  establish 
a parish  where  “vestments,  lights,  incense,  the  sign  of  the  Cross 
were  reclaimed  in  a simple,  straightforward  manner  as  part  of  the 
unalienated  inheritance  of  the  Anglican  Church”.  That  he  was  able 
to  accomplish  this  purpose  was  due  in  part  to  his  own  sincerity  and 
partly  to  the  broad-minded  attitude  of  Henry  Codman  Potter,  when 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York.  Father  Brown  blazed  the  trail, 
and  there  quickly  followed  the  establishment  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Ignatius  for  Ferdinand  C.  Ewer.  The  real  history  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin  is  the  history  of  what  in  these  modern  days  we 
have  come  to  designate  as  “Anglo-Catholicism”.  There  is  a hint  In 
this  volume  that  another  history  of  the  parish  may  appear  at  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  this  church.  At  that  time  the  story  of 
the  parish  should  be  the  unfolding  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Movement 
in  the  American  Church,  for  St.  Mary’s  was  the  outward  and  visible 
expression  of  that  movement. 

There  is  one  almiost  inexplicable  omiission  in  this  story — the  ac- 
count of  the  difficulties  St.  Mary’s  encountered  in  its  application  to 
be  received  into  union  with  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
York.  The  facts  are  set  forth  in  the  Convention  Journals  of  that 
period.  The  principle  involved  was  so  vital  that  some  mention  of 
it  should  have  been  made  in  the  history  of  the  parish. 

E.  Clowes  Chorley. 


CURRENT  BIBLIOGRAPHY, 

(Magazines  and  Pamphlets.) 

Early  Days  of  the  Protestant  Episcopae  Church  in  Texas.  By  Du- 
Bose  Murphy.  Southwesitern  Hiisitorical  Quarterly  (published  hy 
The  Texas  State  Historical  Association,  Austin,  Texas).  Vol.  34, 
No.  4,  April,  1931.  Pp.  293-316. 

Here  we  have  a very  interesting  account  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  services  in  Texas.  On  Christmas  morning,  1838, 
eight  men  and  women  knelt  before  an  improvised  altar  in  a school 
room  in  Matagorda,  where  the  Rev.  Caleb  S.  Ives,  of  Mobile,  recently 
appointed  missionary  to  Texas,  celebrated  the  Holy  Communion.  The 
following  month  the  congregation  of  Christ  Church,  Matagorda,  or- 
ganized itself  as  the  first  Episcopal  parish  in  Texas.  Two  years  be- 
fore, the  Rev.  Richard  Salmon,  with  several  families  and  friends, 
left  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  settled  within  the  Texas  boundary;  but  bad 
health  prevented  regular  church  services,  although  he  performed  a 
few  marriages  and  many  burials  in  1836-1837. 

Mr.  Ives  remained  in  Texas  for  ten  years.  Texas  was  not  a part 
of  the  United  States  until  seven  years  after  Mr.  Ives  arrived.  But 
the  Board  of  Missions  responded  to  his  appeals  for  help;  and  the 
new  Matagorda  Church  was  ready  for  services  Easter,  1841.  The 
work  spread  in  the  surrounding  district.  Christ  Church,  Houston, 
was  formally  organized  in  1839,  under  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Chapman,  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Chapman  remained  only  a short  time,  and  there  were 
many  discouraging  •circumstances,  particularly  a severe  epidemic, 
which  iimpeded  the  progress  of  the  pioneer  work.  A brick  church  was 
finally  erected  and  was  ready  for  consecration  in  1847,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Gillette. 

Mr.  Chapman  had  made  a beginning  in  Galveston  late  in  1838, 
and  Bishop  Polk,  of  Louisiana,  visited  that  town  the  following  year. 
In  1840  Trinity  Parish  was  organized  there  by  the  Rev.  Henry  B. 
Goodwin,  of  Maryland;  but  active  work  dates  from  the  arrival  of  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Eaton,  whO'  solicited  funds  in  New  York  and  Charles- 
ton for  the  Galveston  Church.  Three  months  after  the  new  edifice 
was  opened  for  worship,  a hurricane  destroyed  the  building;  seven 
months  afterwards  a “stronger,  more  commodious,  and  more  beauti- 
ful” church  was  ready  for  services.  This  second  building  was  con- 
secrated by  Bishop  Polk  in  1844. 

So  promising  was  the  field  that  the  House  of  Bishops  at  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  of  1841  favored  the  election  of  a Bishop  for  the  Re- 
public of  Texas.  It  was  not  till  1844,  however,  that  a bishop  was 
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consecrated  for  that  vast  territory,  the  Rev.  George  Washington 
Freeman,  rector  of  Emmanuel  Church,  Newcastle,  Del.,  who  gave  fif- 
teen years  of  arduous  work  to  this  district. 

Edgab  L.  Pennington. 

The  South  Cabolina  W!ae  in  1715,  As  Seen  by  the  Clebgymen.  By 
Edgar  Legate  Pennington.  The  South  Carolina  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Magazine,  Vol.  32,  October,  1931.  No.  4,  Pp.  251-269. 
An  admirable  account  of  this  war  as  viewed  by  the  Church  of 
England  clergy  in  South  Carolina.  The  author  has  drawn  his  source 
material  from  hitherto  unpublished  documents  in  the  custody  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  the  archives  of  Ful- 
ham Palace,  transcripts  of  which  are  now  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Established  Church  in  Virginia  and  the  Revolution.  By  O. 
MacLaren  Brydon,  D.  D.,  Historiographer  of  the  Diocese  of  Vir- 
ginia.  The  Virginia  Diocesan  Library,  110  West  Franklin  Street, 
Richmond,  Va.  1930. 

This  is  a review  of  Gewehr’s  The  Great  Awakening,  reprinted 
from  the  Yirgmia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography.  It  forcefully 
challenges  the  traditional  aspersions  on  the  character  and  disloyalty 
of  the  Virginia  clergy. 

The  Planting  of  the  Church  in  Virginia.  By  E.  Clowes  Chorley, 
D.  D.  William  and  Mary  College  Quarterly  Historical  Magazine, 
Vol.  10,  Second  iSeries.  July,  1930.  No.  3.  Pp.  191-213. 

Some  account  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Church  in  Virginia. 

The  Bicentennial  of  the  Parish  of  New  Windsor,  N.  Y.  1731-1931. 
St.  Thomas’  Church. 

A brief  account  of  the  founding  of  the  parish. 

T^o  Addresses  Delivered  at  a Service  of  Thanksgiving  to  Almighty 
iGod  for  the  Life  and  Work  of  John  Henry  Hobart,  Third  Bishop 
OF  New  York  and  Seventh  Rector  of  the  Parish  of  Trinity 
Church,  Obit  1830  A.  D.  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  Wednesday, 
October  22,  1930. 

The  address  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  William  T.  Manning,  Bishop 
of  New  York,  and  a commemorative  sermon  by  the  Rev.  E.  Clowes 
Chorley,  D.  D.,  Historiiographer  of  the  Diocese  and  of  the  Church,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  centenniial  of  the  death  of  Bishop  Hobart. 

Seventy-Five  Years.  1855-1930.  Trinity  Chapel,  Trinity  Parish,  New 
York.  Pp.  29. 

These  are  the  three  sermons  preached  on  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  consecration  of 
Trinity  Chapel.  The  preachers  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Wilson  Sutton, 
vicar  of  the  chapel;  the  Bishop  of  New  York,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Caleb 
R.  Stetson,  rector  of  Trinity  Parish.  They  embody  valuable  historical 
data. 
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Fob  Our  Times.  Sermoii  Delivered  by  Donald  Bradshaw  Aldrich  at 
the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  Fifth  Avenue  at  Tenth  Street,  on 
the  Occasion  of  the  Dedication  of  a New  Organ,  December  13, 
1931.  Pp.  20. 

Contains  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  founding  of  the  Church  of 
the  Ascension  in  1827  and  its  subsequent  growth  and  development. 

The  Story  of  the  Pension  Fund  Retold  for  a New  Generation.  By 
Bishop  Lawrence.  1931.  Pp.  23. 

A clear  statement  of  the  origin  of  the  Pension  Fund  told  by  its 
prime  mover. 

Religion  and  Art. 

Two  pamphlets.  The  first  containing  the  order  of  divine  serv- 
ice, with  musical  settings,  held  in  St.  John’s  Cathedral,  Denver,  Sep- 
tember 22,  1931,  and  planned  by  the  Church  Art  Commission  of  the 
Diocese  of  Colorado.  The  second  is  the  sermon  delivered  on  that 
occasion  by  the  Rev.  Howard  Chandler  Robbins,  D.  D.,  of  New  York. 


QUERIES. 

(Replies  to  Be  Sent  to  the  Editor.) 

Information  is  sought  as  to  where  in  Maryland  the  Rev.  Basil 
Prather  was  stationed.  Was  it  Rockville?  Mr.  Prather  is  supposed  to 
have  come  from  England  about  1732.  (Miss  Ruth  G.  Jacobs,  1022 
Locust  Street,  Jeffersonville,  Ind.) 


Information  is  asked  concerning  the  Rev.  Joseph  Willard.  It  is 
known  that  he  owned  real  estate  in  Virginia  and  is  thought  to  have 
been  resident  for  a time  in  New  York  City.  (John  S.  Rossell,  Se- 
curity Trust  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.) 


Mr.  Robert  H.  Symonds  seeks  information  concerning  living  de- 
scendants of  the  Rev.  Davenport  Phelps,  who  was  a frontier  mission- 
ary in  the  western  part  of  the  iState  of  New  York  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  (Robert  H.  Symonds,  Warehouse  Point, 
Conn.) 


The  Editor  would  like  toi  know  in  which  parish  in  the  United 
States  the  daily  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  was  first  per- 
manently established. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  editors  are  very  grateful  for  the  cordial  welcome  which 
has  been  accorded  to  the  Magazine  on  its  first  appearance. 
Likewise  for  valuable  suggestions  for  the  future.  It  appears 
to  be  generally  felt  that  the  color  of  the  cover  is  too  ^^sombre’’. 
It  has  therefore  been  changed — we  hope:  for  the  better. 

Judging  from  some  letters  received,  there  is  a feeling 
that  the  number  of  pages  could  be  increased  with  advantage. 
With  this  sentiment  the  editors  are  in  hearty  accord.  The 
problem  is  purely  one  of  cost.  At  the  present  moment  the 
income  from  subscriptionsi  does  not  meet  the  cost  of  publica- 
tion. That  cost  would  be  covered  if  we  could  obtain  thirty 
additional  annual  subscriptions.  With  the  aid,  however,  of  a 
very  modest  advertising  return,  together  with  drawing  to  some 
extent  on  the  guarantee  fund,  we  are  able  to  announce  that 
for  the  remainder  of  this  year  the  Magazine  will  be  enlarged 
by  sixteen  pages. 

This  new  venture  has  already  demonstrated  one  or  two 
significant  and  interesting  facts.  The  first  is  that,  far  more 
than  any  of  us  realized,  there  are  many  serious  workers  in 
the  field  of  the  history  of  this  Church.  The  correspondence 
along  this  line  is  very  revealing.  The  second  fact  is  that, 
hitherto,  these  men  have  been  handicapped  for  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity to  make  known  the  result  of  their  research,  and  they 
are  turning  eagerly  to  this  publication  for  such  opportunity. 
By  this  means  the  result  of  research  will  be  made  available 
to  church  people  generally  and  it  will  also  be  a stimulus  to 
further  study. 
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Reference  was  made  in  the  first  Number  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  much  manuscript  material  available,  but  hitherto  not 
accessible  to  students.  This  fact  is  illustrated  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Historical  Magazine.  The  Letters  of  the  Rev- 
erend Ebenezer  Diblee  form  part  of  the  Jarvis  Papers  which 
have  recently  come  into  possession  of  Professor  Howard  C. 
Robbins,  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary.  In  a subsequent 
issue  we  hope  to  print  a complete  Bibliography  of  these  Papers, 
which  include  a number  of  Bishop  Seabury^s  letters  written 
during  his  residence  in  London  while  he  was  seeking  consecra- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  English  Bishops.  They  also  include 
early  minutes  of  the  convention  of  the  diocese  of  Connecticut 
which  not  only  have  never  been  printed,  but  the  diocese  itself 
did  not  knov7  that  they  were  in  existence.  In  this  connection 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  article  of  Hr.  Wyllis  Rede,  of  Balti- 
more, outlining  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  manuscript  mate- 
rial contained  in  the  Maryland  Diocesan  Library. 
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LETTERS  OF  THE  REVEREND  DOCTOR  EBENEZER 
DIBBLEE,  OF  STAMFORD,  TO  THE  REVEREND 
DOCTOR  SAMUEL  PETERS,  LOYALIST 
REFUGEE  IN  LONDON. 

1784-1793. 

{With  Iniroduction  and  Notes  by  the  Editor,) 

The  Reverend  Ebenezer  Dibblee,^  D.  D.  (Columbia  College, 
New  York),  rector  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Stamford,  Connecti- 
cut,^ is  the  writer  of  the  following  letters:  addressed  to  the  Rev- 
erend Samuel  Peters,  who,  at  the  time,  was  a loyalist  refugee 
in  London,  England. 

Mr.  Dibblee,  son  of  Wakefield  Dibblee,  of  Danbury,  Con- 
necticut,^ was  a graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  appears  to  have 
officiated  as.  a Congregational  preacher  at  Danbury,  and  to 
have  been  among  the  number  of  Puritan  ministers  in  the  colony 
of  Connecticut,  who  joined  themselves  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. In  this  connection  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  makes 
mention  of  him  in  a letter  written  in  1746  to  the  Society  for 
the  Propogation  of  the  Gospel,  have  heretofore  made  mention 
of  Messers  Dibblee  and  Learning^  to  go  for  Orders”. 

On  March  25th,  1747,  the  ^^Churchwardens  of  St.  John’s 
Church,  in  Stamford,  Connecticut”,  addressed  a letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  describing  the  difficulties  under'  which 
they  had  labored.  The  church  was  so  far  finished  ^ffis  to  be  fit 
for  our  assembling  in  it” ; and  they  were  prepared  to  pay 
twenty  pounds  sterling  to  a minister.  They  had  assisted  Mr. 

iThe  name  is  variously  spelled  “Dibble,  Diblee  and  Dibblee”. 

2Tbe  first  Church  of  England  services  at  Stamford  were  conducted 
in  1705  by  the  Rev.  George  Muirson,  rector  of  Rye,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Muirson 
was  licensed  by  Lord  Cornbury,  Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  York, 
to  minister  in  the  towns  of  Greenwich  and  Stamford.  In  1742  the 
town  granted  land  on  which  to  build  an  Episcopal  Church,  the  corner- 
stone being  laid  in  1743,  and  first  used  for  worship  in  1747.  (Jarvis. 
Sketches  of  Church  Life  in  Colonial  Connecticut.  New  Haven,  Cons. 
The  Tuttle,  Morehouse  & Taylor  Company.  1902.  P.  83ff.) 

3Wakefield  Dibblee’s  will  was  proved  May  2nd,  1734.  In  it  he 
directs  his  executors  to  pay  all  “ye  charges  which  do  or  may  arise 
on  ye  education  of  his  son  Ebenezer,  also  £30  towards  furnishing  him 
with  books,  &c.  (Prohate  Records,  Fairfield  County,  1716-35,  p.  263.) 

^Reverend  Jeremiah  Learning. 
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Miner  to  go  to  England  for  Holy  Orders,  but  be  was  taken  pris- 
oner  by  the  E rench  and  died  in  England ; they  had  likewise  as- 
sisted Mr.  Isaac  Brown,  who,  after  his  ordination,  disappointed 
them  by  settling  at  Brookhaven.  They  add : 

^^Since  Mr.  Miner’s  death,  we  have  applied  ourselves  to  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Dibble,  by  the  advice  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Caner  and 
others.  This  gentleman  has  read  prayers  and  sermons  among 
us,  to  our  very  great  satisfaction,  for  near  a year  and  a half, 
and  being  willing  to  go  home  for  holy  orders,  and  return  to  us 
to  be  our  minister,  we  have  again  exerted  our  utmost  power  to 
procure  a glebe,  subscribed  for  his  support  annually  twenty 
pounds  sterling,  and  do  assist  him  further  to  defray  the  expense 
of  his  voyage.  We  have  applied  to  the  Reverend  Clergy  to 
represent  our  state,  who  all  of  them  approve  well  of  Mr.  Dib- 
ble, and  having  given  him  testimonials  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, we  earnestly  hope  he  may  obtain  holy  orders,  and  humbly 
entreat  the  V enerable  Society  to  be  their  missionary  to  us,  with 
such  salary  as  they  may  think  fit  to  allow,  which  we  hope  will 
contribute  to  the  glory  of  God  and  to  the  salvation  of  many 
poor  souls;  and  we,  your  poor  petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound, 
shall  ever  pray  for  the  enlargement  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  by  the 
extensive  charity  of  your  venerable  Society. 

We  are,  Reverend  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  &c. 

THOMAS  YOUHGS, 

JOHH  LLOYD, 

Churchwardens. 

And  others.® 


The  petition  was  granted  by  the  Society  and  Mr.  Diblee 
was  ordained,  presumably  in  London,  in  1748.  On  his  arrival 
home  he  writes  the  following  letter  to  the  Society : 

Stamford,  November  14th,  1748. 

^^Reverend  Sir, 

I take  this  opportunity,  the  first  that  conveniently  offers, 
to  acquaint  you  that,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  Mr.  Mansfield® 
and  I arrived  safe  and  in  good  health,  at  ISTew  York,  the  23rd  of 

^Documentary  History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  CONNECTICUT.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  Wil- 
liam Stevens  Perry,  Editors,  New  York:  James  Pott.  1863.  Vol.  1, 
pp.  233-4. 

^Reverend  Richard  Mansfield. 
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October,  and  to  my  mission  at  Stamford,  on  the  25  th.  My 
mind  is  impressed  with  a sense  of  the  divine  goodness,  to  me 
in  my  voyage,  through  so  many  dangers  as  I have  been  happily 
preserved,  and  returned  successfully  to  my  family;  and,  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  return  my  thanks  to  the  venerable  Society, 
for  the  expression  of  their  favour  and  goodness  in  the  reception 
I had  from  the  honourable  Board,  and  the  charitable  assist- 
ance afforded  to  the  good  and  well  disposed  people  who  had  so 
earnestly  desired  that  I might  be  their  minister,  in  the  holy  or- 
der, of  the  Church  of  England;  and  the  Churchwardens  and 
Vestry  of  St.  John^s  Church,  in  Stamford,  desire  me  to  return 
their  very  sincere  and  hearty  thanks  to  the  Society  for  their 
favour  to  me,  and  the  grant  of  their  humble  request,  by  admit- 
ting them  into  the  number  of  the  Churches  under  the  hon- 
ourable Societ^^’s  charitable  protection  and  assistance,  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  library  allowed  their  Church,  and  the  pious 
tracts  sent  by  me,  to  be  dispersed  for  promoting  religion  and  vir- 
tue among  them;  and  ^tis  a pleasure  to  me  to  acquaint  the  So- 
ciety, that  my  people  have  every  way  manifested  their  great  sat- 
isfaction and  joy  at  my  return  to  them,  and  I have  reason  to 
hope  that,  by  God’s  blessing  attending  my  honest  endeavours,  I 
may  do  much  good  among  them,  which  I shall  not  fail  to  use 
my  utmost  application  to  effect,  and  pray  God  to  give  success. 
I have  already  preached  at  three  distinct  parts  of  my  mission  to 
pretty  large  congregations,  have  baptized  two  adult  persons, 
one  aged  sixty-seven  years,  and  the  other  above  forty,  and  also 
five  infants ; have  once  administered  the  Lord’s  Supper  at  Stam- 
ford, had  but  16  communicants,  but  expect,  more  at  Christmas. 
I hope  I may  be  excused  for  not  sending  a Notiiia  Parochialis 
at  this  time,  not  being  able  as  yet  to  give  it  in  form  * * * 

I only  add  my  humble  duty  to  your  venerable  Board,  with  the 
earnest  prayers  to  almighty  God,  to  give  his  blessing  to  all 
their  charitable  designs,  and,  with  much  respect,  beg  leave  to 
subscribe,  as  I am  sincerely  and  heartily. 

Reverend  Sir,  your  most  obedient, 

And  most  humble  servant, 

EBElll^EZER  DIBLEE.^ 


THawks  and  Perry,  Connecticut.  Vol.  1,  pp.  249-50. 
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Thus  began  a ministry  at  Stamford  which  lasted  for  the  long 
period  of  fifty-one  years  and  was  ended  only  by  death. 

The  character  of  that  ministry  may  be  gathered  from  a let- 
ter to  the  Society  which  reads  as  follows: 


Stamford  in  Connecticut, 
September  29th,  1749. 

Reverend  Sir, 

T bless  God  that  I have  not  laboured  among  them  without 
some  visible  success  in  each  of  the  places  where  I have  per- 
formed divine  service.  I preach  at  Horse  Heck  the  second 
Sunday  in  each  month,  about  six  miles  from  Stamford ; have 
had  some  converts  to  the  Church  there,  and  the  people  have 
zealously  exerted  themselves  to  build  a small  chapel,  of  about 
thirty-six  feet  in  length  and  twenty-five  feet  in  breadth,  to  ac- 
commodate our  assembly  at  these  times,  which  they  have  en- 
closed and  glazed,  and  if  they  could  be  favoured  with  a Bible 
and  Common  Prayer  Book  for  that  Church,  it  would  be  a very 
welcome  present,  their  Churchwardens  having  humbly  desired 
me  to  request  the  same.  Greenwich  being  not  above  five  miles 
from  Stamford,  I have  only  occasionally  officiated  there  upon 
week  days,  except  two  Sundays  the  year  past ; and  as  they  have 
no  settled  dissenting  minister  among  them,  they  have  invited 
me  into  their  meeting-house,  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  sorts 
generally  attend  Church  when  I preach  there;  and  at  Stamford 
there  is  a ver;^^  visible  alteration  in  the  temper  and  disposition 
of  the  dissenting  party;  in  so  much,  that  at  sundry  times  when 
their  meeting-house  chanced  to  be  destitute  of  a dissenting 
minister,  our  C'hnrch  has  been  crowded  by  ihe  attendance  of 
Dissenters,  and  many  of  them  cheerfully  united  in  the  serv- 
ices of  our  holy  Church,  which,  together  with  the  sundry  con- 
verts already  obtained,  gives  me  great  encouragement  to  hope, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  for  abundant  success  in  my  ministry.® 

About  17r*0  the  church  at  Horwalk,  together  with  that  at 
Ridgelield,  was  raised  by  the  Society  to  the  status  of  a Alission. 
Tn  April,  1751,  Mr.  Diblee  reports  to  the  S.  P.  G.  preaching 
at  JN  orwalk  and  giving  of  the  Communion  to  upwards  of  sixty 
persons ; likewise  at  Ridgefield  upwards  of  forty  communicated. 


sHawks  and  Perry.  Connecticut.  Vol.  1,  pp,  255-256. 
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In  the  letter  he  reports  the  parish  at  Stamford  as  remaining 
^^in  peace  and  unity’^,  and  adds,  ‘‘We  have  sundry  accessionsi  to 
the  Church  since  my  last  of  the  29th  of  September.  I preached 
last  Christmas  to  a numerous  assembly ; multitudes  of  the  Dis- 
senters came  to  church  and  behaved  with  great  decency.  Seven 
heads  of  families  have  declared  conformity  since  my  last  ac- 
count, in  Stamford,  and  some  at  Horse  Heck  and  Stanwick’\® 
Mr.  Diblee  was  an  itinerant  missionary.  In  addition  to 
caring  for  the  work  at  Stamford,  Horwalk  and  Eidgefield,  all 
in  Connecticut,  he  extended  his  labors  to  Westchester  County, 
Hew  York.  In  his  1751  letter  he  writes: 

“I  have  complied  with  the  request  of  sundry  poor  peo- 
ple living  back  on  the  ‘oblong’,  so  called,  a tract  of  land,  as  it 
were,  lying  between  the  governments  of  Hew  York  and  Con- 
necticut, twenty  or  thirty  miles.  I have  engaged  to  travel  up 
amongst  them  the  first  week  in  May  next,  where  there  is  no  set- 
tled minister  of  any  denomination  among  them,  and  I am  in- 
formed, many  of  them  are  professors  of  our  holy  Church,  but 
destitute  of  the  means  of  salvation,  and  seldom  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  devote  their  children  to  God  in  covenant.  I have  ap- 
pointed to  preach  at  three  different  places  that  week  on  the 
‘oblong’.”^"  : 

The  following  year  he  declined  an  attractive  offer  to-succeed 
Mr.  Beach  at  Hewtown  and  Beading.  His  reasons  are  set  forth 
in  a letter  to  the  S.  P.  G.  dated  October  2nd,  1752: 

“Although  the  prospect  of  mending  my  living,  thirty  pounds 
sterling  per  annum,  is  an  argument  of  great  weight  to  me  in 
my  low  circumstances,  yet  being  assured  that  the  ruin  of  this 
infant  Church  would  be  the  consequence  of  my  removal  at  this 
juncture,  so  soon  after  the  good  people,  though  poor,  have  ex- 
erted themselves  in  building  their  Church,  and  are  just  now 
exerting  themselves  in  a great  expense  to  finish  it,  having  been 
obliged  (by  reason  of  the  great  expense  in  sending  Mr.  Minor 
home ; the  purchase  of  the  glebe  lot,  and  assisting  me  to  go  for 
holy  orders)  to  meet  in  it  under  very  indecent  circumstances, 
I am  resolved  (in  submission  to  the  venerable  Board)  to  refuse 
this  advantageous  offer,  and  rely  upon  God’s  good  providence 
to  be  provided  for;  whose  honour  and  the  interest  of  our  holy 

9Hawks  and  Perry.  Connecticut.  Vol.  1,  p.  276. 
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Churcli,  I think,  will  he  advanced  hj  this  self-denial,  as  our 
enemies  are  ready,  upon  all  occasions,  to  reproach  us  for  show- 
ing even  a necessary  concern  for  our  temporal  interest,  when, 
with  any  face,  they  can  suggest  that  religion  is  disserved 
thereby.’’^^ 

So  as  the  years  passed  this  devoted  missionary  strengthened 
the  cords  of  his  own  churches  and  lengthened  the  stakes  in  parts 
adjacent.  In  1761  he  records  preaching  ^‘to  the  destitute  people 
at  Westchester  (ISTew  York),  where  he  had  very  considerable 
congregation^  The  following  year  he  officiated  at  the  opening 
of  the  church  at  Yorth  Castle  (New  York)  and  in  company 
with  the  Hon.  St.  George  Talbot,  a devoted  layman,  visited 
Bedford,  Crumpund  and  Peekskill,  returning  by  way  of  White 
Plains  and  Croton,  all  in  the  New  York  government.  In  each* 
of  these  places  he  ^preached  a lecture’,  and  baptized  children. 
He  reported  that,  outside  Bedford,  there  was  no  settled  teacher 
of  religion.  He  found  some  professors  of  the  Church;  others 
well  disposed  towards  it,  ‘but  the  inhabitants  in  general  were 
much  divided  in  their  religious  sentiments,  and  paid  but  little 
regard  to  Sundays”.^^ 

Writing  about  this  time  to  the  S.  P.  G.  he  deplores  the  fact 
that  “there  hath  not  been  late  accessions  to  the  Church  from  the 
Dissenters ; the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  alarms  to  war,^® 
together  with  a concern  for  the  events  thereof,  principally  en- 
gross the  attention  of  the  people”. 

In  common  with  the  other  missionaries  in  Connecticut  Mr. 
Dibblee  felt  strongly  the  need  for  a bishop  to  oversee  the  Church 
in  the  American  colonies.  Under  date  of  October  1st,  1767, 
he  writes  to  the  S.  P.  G. : 

“We  cannot  but  flatter  ourselves,  that  our  superiors  will  be 
made  sensible  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of  settling  an 
Episcopate  in  America,  in  regard  to  the  interest  of  religion, 
the  obliging  their  best  friends,  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
government,  when  we  have  so  powerful  and  reputable  a body  as 
the  venerable  board  to  solicit  in  our  favour  * * * and  ex- 

iiHawks  and  Perry.  Connecticut.  Vol.  1,  p.  297. 

i2Bolton.  History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
County  of  Westchester,  from  its  Foundation,  A.  D.  1693  to  A.  D.  1853. 
New  York:  Stanford  & Swords,  Publishers,  1855.  P.  538. 

13Tb e reference  is  to  what  was  known  as  “the  old  French  war”. 

14-Hawks  and  Perry.  Connecticut,  Vol.  1,  p.  303. 
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tremely  sorry-  indeed  w©  were  to  find  the  venerable  board  so 
reluctant  to  establisb  any  more  new  missions  in  and  about  'New 
England,  in  consequence  of  tb©  late  clamours ; wbereas  I tbink 
it  impossible  tbe  present  missionaries  can  supply  tbe  spiritual 
wants  of  tbe  people.’’^® 

Tbe  Declaration  of  tbe  Independence  of  tbe  Hortb  American 
Colonies  cast  its  shadows  before.  Long  before  organized  re- 
bellion there  was  long  drawn-out  agitation,  and  tbe  Cburcb  of 
England  was  singled  out  for  attack.  In  tbe  course  of  time  it 
became  evident  to  tbe  Connecticut  missionaries  that  an  increas- 
ingly powerful  party  was  bent  upon  the  severance  of  tbe  ties 
which  bound  them  to  their  mother  country  of  England.  Mr. 
Diblee  voiced  their  feeling  in  the  letter  just  quoted  when  he 
said, 

^^God  have  mercy  upon  us,  if  the  provinces  her©  should  throw 
off  their  connexion,  dependence,  and  subjection  to  the  mother 
country;  for,  how  much  soever  they  are  divided  in  religious 
sentiment  among  themselves,  yet  they  can  unite  heart  and 
hand  to  oppose  and  check,  if  possible,  the  growth  and  progress 
of  our  holy  Church,  which,  like  rising  Christianity,  springs  up 
and  flourishes  out  of  their  religious  confusions.’’^® 

J list  before  the  battle  of  Lexingfon  he  wrote : 

^^We  view  with  the  deepest  anxiety,  affliction,  and  concern 
the  great  dangers  we  are  in,  by  reason  of  our  unhappy  divis- 
ions, and  the  amazing  height  to  which  the  unfortunate  disputes 
between  Great  Britian  and  these  remote  provinces  have  arisen, 
and  the  baneful  influence  they  have  upon  the  interest  of  true 
religion,  and  the  wellbeing  of  the  Church.  Our  duty  as  minis- 
ters of  religion,  is  now  attended  with  peculiar  difficulty;  faith- 
fully to  discharge  the  duties  of  our  office,  and  yet  carefully 
to  avoid  taking  any  part  in  these  political  disputes ; as 
I trust  my  brethren  in  this  colony  have  done  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, notwithstanding  any  representations  to  our  prejudice  to  the 

i^Hawkins.  Historical  Notices  of  the  Missions  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  North  American  Colonies  Previous  to  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States.  London:  B.  Pellowes,  Ludgate  Street.  1845. 
P.  398. 
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contrary.  We  can  only  pray  Almighty  God,  in  compassion  to 
our  Church  and  nation,  and  the  wellbeing  of  these  provinces  in 
particular,  to  avert  these  terrible  calamities  that  are  the  natural 
result  of  such  an  unhappy  contest  with  our  parent  State,  to  save 
us  from  the  horrors  of  a civil  war,  and  remove  all  groundless 
fears  and  jealousies,  and  whatsoever  else  may  hinder  us  from 
godly  union  and  concord. 

When  the  War  of  the  Revolution  did  break  out  it  had  a dis- 
astrous effect  on  the  Church  in  Connecticut.  The  Church  of 
England  clergy  were  the  objects  of  suspicion,  persecution  and, 
in  some  cases,  of  actual  violence  and  imprisonment,  and  added 
to  all  this,  the  Society  for  the  Propogation  of  the  Gospel  with- 
drew its  grants  to  the  missionaries.  A few  of  the  Connecticut 
clergy  removed,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Society,  to  E^ew  Bruns- 
wick and  N^ova  Scotia  where  they  were  liberally  provided  for 
and  protected.  Fourteen  of  them  remained  at  their  posts; 
among  them,  Ebenezer  Diblee.  Writing  to  the  S.  P.  G.  on  De- 
cember 20th,  1776,  the  Reverend  Samuel  Seabury  said, 

‘T  wish  I could  give  the  Society  a more  pleasing  account 
of  the  Missionaries  in  Connecticut.  I believe  they  are  all  either 
carried  away  from  their  cures,  or  confined  to  their  houses,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Diblee,  who  is  gone  to  Sharon  to  be  inoculated  for  the 
small-pox, — possibly  hoping  thereby  to  enjoy  a few  weeks^ 
respite  from  persecution.’^^® 

These  letters  afford  a graphic  account  of  the  sufferings  of 
this  devoted  missionary,  as  well  as  a picture  of  the  Church  in 
Connecticut.  Personal  dangers,  family  troubles  and  stark  pov- 
erty were  his  lot.  Cut  off  from  stated  support  by  the  S.  P.  G. ; 
his  congregation  scattered  and  the  tax  for  his  support  not  levied 
from  1775  to  1783,  he  was  haunted  by  the  spectre  of  want. 
His  lands  were  wasted;  his  son  banished  and  his  daughter 
driven  insane  through  fright.  Yet,  through  it  all,  he  stuck  to 
his  post.  His  Joyalty  to  the  mother  country  and  his  undying 
love  for  the  Church  of  England  stand  out  conspicuously  in  this 
correspondence.  It  is  clear  that  he  cordially  approved  of  the 
choice  of  Samuel  Seabury  as  bishop,  and  equally  clear  that  he 
shared  the  strong  objections  of  men  like  Samuel  Provoost  to  the 


I'Beardsley.  History  of  the  Church  in  Connecticut,  Vol.  1,  p,  300. 
isHawkins.  Missions  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  309. 
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action  of  Seabury  in  seeking  consecration  at  the  bands  of  tbe 
non-juring  ®isbops  of  Scotland.  And  in  that  attitude  he  was 
far  from  standing  alone.  Men  who  felt  as  he  did  regarded 
Seabury^s  action  as  an  act  of  disloyalty  alike  to  the  English 
crown  and  to  the  Church  of  England. 

The  correspondence  ends  in  Eebruary,  1793.  Dr.  Dibblee 
happily  was  spared  to  see  the  American  Church  emerge  from 
her  troubles.  He  saw  the  breach  with  Seabury  healed  and  Con- 
necticut enter  the  fellowship  of  the  dioceses.  He  rejoiced  in 
the  Constitution  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  his  declin- 
ing years  were  spent  in  peace. 

The  end  came  in  1799.  The  following  obituary  notice  ap- 
peared in  The  Churchmans  Magazine: 

^^The  Bev.  Ebenezer  Dibblee,  D.  D.,  was  a missionary  from 
the  Society  for  the  Propogation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  at  Stamford  in  Conn.,  and  was  considered  by  them  as 
one  of  their  most  active  and  zealous  missionaries.  He  was  a 
native  of  that  State,  and  born  at  Danbury,  and  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1734.  In  the  course  of  his  ministry  he  used  great  dili- 
gence and  fidelity,  and  not  only  served  his  congregation  at 
Stamford  to  their  satisfaction;  but  he  annually  visited  many 
vacant  parishes  on  weekdays,  and  also  on  Sundays  as  often  as 
he  could  be  spared  from  his  people.  Dr.  Dibblee  was  a convert 
from  the  Congregational  persuasion  of  religion  to  the  Episco- 
pal Church.  After  he  left  college,  he  was  at  first  licensed  as 
a candidate  among  the  Dissenters,  and  allowed  to  preach  in 
their  congregations.  He  went  to  England  for  Holy  Orders  in 
1747.  This  worthy  and  venerable  clergyman  died  in  the  year 
1799,  old  and  full  of  daj^s,  highly  respected  and  much  lamented 
by  his  congregations.  His  funeral  was  attended  by  a large 
concourse  of  people,  and  he  went  to  the  grave  like  a shock  of 
corn  fully  ripe  for  the  garner.”^® 


Churchman's  Magazine,  new  series,  Vol,  4,  pp.  269-70. 
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The  Letters. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Peters  Peter’s  N'otation. 

Pimlico  Diblee  Revd. 

London.  Reed  Dec. 7^  1784 

Answd  Feb  16. 

Stamford  State  of 
Connecticut,  September  10th,  1784. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

I am  happy  to  find  by  your  favour  of  the  17th  of  May,  the 
Sunshine  of  Safety  and  security  in  the  late  Civel  Tempest,  hath 
not  blotted  out  of  your  rememberance  your  aged  Friend  and 
Brother,  whose  grey  hairs  will  go  down  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave. 

Many  and  great,  my  dear  friend,  hath  been  the  interposi- 
tions of  Divine  providence,  in  preserving  me  and  my  family, 
in  the  late  troublesome  times,  from  falling  a sacrifice. 

Should  I enter  upon  a detail  of  personal  dangers,  family 
troubles,  destruction  of  property.  Quartering  of  Soldiers  upon 
us,  laying  Waste  my  own  & Glebe  lands,  the  attempts  upon  my 
life;  the  flight  of  my  Sons,  and  a great  number  of  my  Parish- 
oners;  the  distresses  of  them  that  remained,  and  were  deter- 
mined to  ride  out  the  Storm,  or  perish  in  the  Ruins  of  the 
Church  & Country ; together  with  Tuy  being  cut  off  from  all  y® 
means  of  my  family  support  for  7 or  eight  years,  except  that  was 
handed  in,  or  cast  into  our  Lap  by  private  Charity ; it  would  fill 
a Volume;  it  would  amaze  a disinterested  and  unprejudiced  ob- 
server: You  can  form  some  Idea  of  it  from  a Specimen  of 
Your  own  unhappy  Experience. 

I choose  to  cast  a V ail  over,  rather  than,  enter  upon  a parti c- 
recital  of  past  Occurances,  many  of  which  were  a reproach 
to  a Christian  ISTame  & Character,  and  which  the  best  of  Causes, 
Civil  or  Religious  can  never  Justify. 

Nevertheless,  what  ever  T have  suffered  personally  or  rel- 
atively; Under  God,  our  preservation  hath  been  owing  to  some 
worthy  Characters,  in  Civil  Authority,  and  Officers  of  the  Mili- 
tary Line;  from  whom,  I have  received  protection  from  Vio- 
lence, countenance  and  encouragement  to  preserve  in  attending 
upon  the  Duties  of  my  Offite,  Publick  and  private,  since  the 
opening  of  my  Oh^  on  Christmas,  1779;  having  been  shut  up 
from  the  declaration  of  Independency  to  that  period. 

Great  hath  been  the  burden  of  Duty  I have  to  perform  in 
the  decline  of  Life,  but  that  uncommon  share  of  health  I have 
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been  favoured  with  hath  enabled  me  to  go  through  with  it ; and 
the  Continuance  of  the  Venerable  Societys*®  Charity,  hath  been 
a temporal  Consolation,  without  which,  I must  have  sunk  un- 
der reproach.  'No  tax  hath  been  levied  and  collected  for  my 
Support  since  1774,  in  my  Cure  till  y®  present  year.  £50  ster- 
ling v/ill  not  repair  the  Damage  done  to  my  Own  and  the  Glebe 
Lands,  in  the  destruction  of  Fence  &c.  But  blessed  be  God,  a 
Eemnant  of  the  Episcopal  Ch^  hath  been  preserved ; Since  the 
Peace,  it  Pises  and  Increases  in  FTumber  & Peputation;  hath 
found  favour  with  the  Government  in  being,  and  by  a late  Act 
is  placed  upon  a liberal  and  respectable  Establishment,  being 
Invested  with  equal  power  & privilege  with  y®  Presbyterian  Es- 
tablished Church,  for  y®  support  of  Peligion  the  building  and 
repairing  of  Churches,  which  opens  a prospect  to  our  faith  of  its 
future  Increase ; if  an  Episcopate  may  be  obtained  to  support 
y®  Credit  of  its  Authority,  Discipline,  Doctrine  and  Uniformity, 
of  which  we  are  not  without  hopes.  Yet  the  heavy  and  Dark 
Cloud  which,  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  hangs  over  my 
family,  oppresses  my  spirits. 

You  complain  of  the  Ingratitude,  Cruelty  and  Desertion  of 
Mankind;  (my  friend,  trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart, 
lean  not  to  thine  own  understanding,  in  all  thy  ways  acknowl- 
edge him,  and  he  will  direct  thy  path).  I hope  you  enjoy  all 
y®  favour,  support  and  incouragement,  under  your  happy  Con- 
stitution Your  Zeal  & Loyalty  Merits.  ISTotwithstanding  my 
age,  if  consistent  with  Duty ; I would  wish  my  Self  under  Poyal 
Protection  * * * 

Your  concern  for  your  Brethren  here  unprovided  for  by 
the  Society,  is  gratefully  acknowledged.  But  different  Towns 
in  this  State  may  unite,  as  they  are  impowered  in  Law,  to  sup- 
port a clergyman  among  them,  till  such  place  can  support  one 
themselves. 

I thank  you  for  the  care  in  forwarding  the  last  Abstracts, 
and  wish  to  know  by  what  Authority  you  intimate  we  may  re- 
move into  any  Parish,  upon  prospect  of  greater  usefulness, 
with  the  continuance  of  the  Societys  favour  and  Charity.  Many 
passages  in  your  letter,  wants  explanation,  which  I hope  for 
in  your  next,  hoping  you  will  improve  the  Door  that  is  opened 
for  correspondence. 

Please  to  direct  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Bogardus  Merchant  at 
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New  York.  You  will  present  mj  compliments  of  best  respects 
to  Mr.  Hubbard  and  Mr.  Jarvis‘^  who  make  honour  able  men- 
tion of  you  in  tbeir  Letters  to  tbeir  Friends^  Their  Connexions 
are  well. 

Brother  Learning^®  fixes  at  Stratford,  to  whom  I wrote,  to 
present  your  Paternal  regards  & blessing  to  your  Son. 

The  family  Join  in  best  wishes  and  Kespect.  Farewell 
Dear  sir ; Through  the  tender  mercy  of  our  God,  may  we  have  a 
happy  meeting  in  the  world  of  Spirits. 

With  unfeigned  Esteem,  I am,  Eev^  Sir. 

Your  ever  Affect  Brother 

and  Humble  Servt 
EBENEZEK  DIBLEE 

2iThe  Rev.  Bela  Hubbard,  son  of  Daniel  and  Diana  Hubbard,  was 
born  at  Guilford,  Connecticut,  August  27,  1739,  and  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1758,  after  which  he  passed  one  year  at  King’s  College,  New 
York.  In  1763  he  sailed  for  England  v/ith  Abraham  Jarvis,  to  seek 
for  Holy  Orders.  On  February  5th,  1764,  he  was  ordered  Deacon  by 
Frederick  Keppell,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  was  advanced  to  the  priest- 
hood on  the  19th  of  the  same  month  by  Charles  Lyttleton,  Bishop  of 
Carlisle.  Nine  days  later  he  was  licensed  to  officiate  in  New  England 
by  Richard  Osbaleston,  Bishop  of  London.  On  his  return  he  officiated 
at  Guilford  and  Killingworth,  Ct.,  till  1767,  when  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  as  missionary  at  New 
Haven  and  West  Haven.  After  1791  he  confined  his  labors  to  New 
Haven.  During  the  Revolution  he  was  an  ardent  Loyalist.  In  May, 
1T68,  he  married  Grace  Dunbar  who  was  born  in  the  Island  of  Antigua. 
Dr.  Hubbard  died  in  New  Haven  on  Sunday,  December  6,  1812,  in  his 
74th  year. 

22The  Rev.  Abraham  Jarvis  was  born  at  Norwalk,  Ct.,  May  5,  1739; 
entered  Yale  at  the  age  of  18  and  graduated  in  1761.  After  officiating 
at  Middletown,  Ct.,  as  lay  reader  he  sailed  with  Bela  Hubbard  and 
was  ordained  with  him  as  above.  On  August  1st,  1764,  he  became 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  Middletown,  Ct.,  at  a salary  of  seventy 
pounds  sterling  per  annum.  He  prepared  the  official  papers  which 
Samuel  Seabury  carried  to  England  seeking  consecration  as  Bishop. 
In  June,  1797,  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Connecticut  in  succession 
to  Samuel  B'eabury,  and  was  consecrated  at  New  Haven  by  Bishops 
White,  Provoost  and  Bass  on  October  — of  that  year.  He  married  Ann 
Farmar,  of  New  York,  on  May  26,  1766,  and  after  her  death,  Lucy, 
widow  of  Nathaniel  Lewis,  of  Philadelphia.  Bishop  Jarvis  died  May 
3,  1813,  in  his  74th  year. 

22Rev.  Jeremiah  Learning  was  born  at  Middletown,  Ct.,  in  1717. 
After  serving  for  two  years  as  lay  reader  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  he  went 
to  London  for  Holy  Orders,  and  was  appointel  Schoolmaster,  Catechist 
and  Assistant  Minister  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  he  remained  eight 
years.  The  next  twenty-one  years  were  spent  at  Norwalk,  Ct.,  and 
then  eight  years  at  Stratford,  Ct.  During  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
he  suffered  severely,  being  imprisoned  as  a Tory.  In  1783  he  was 
chosen  to  be  Bishop  of  Connecticut  but  declined,  after  which  Samuel 
Seabury  was  selected.  Dr.  Learning  died  at  New  Haven  in  September, 
1804,  in  his  87th  year. 
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The  Reverend  Mr,  Peters 

Pimlico  Peter^s  dotation. 

London,  Diblee  Rev^ 

May  3-85 

received  July  6,  85 
answd  July  20 

the  Edward 

Cap^  Coupar.  Stamford  State  of  Connecticut 

May  3,  1785 

My  Dear  Rev^  Sir, 

I am  happy  in  the  receipt  of  your  fav  of  Feb.  14,  1785. 
Good  Sir,  why  do  you  complain  of  my  Silence,  I answered  with 
J oy  the  first  advise  I received  from  you,  not  knowing,  only  by 
hearsay,  where  you  were,  or  how  to  Direct  to  you.  You^r  the 
only  person  of  the  Clergy  fled  from  these  inhospitable  Regions, 
Solacing  in  the  Sunshine  of  Royal  fav** — ^that  hath  ever  tho’t 
me  worthy  of  remembrance,  neither  have  I troubled  any  one 
with  a line  but  you,  to  remind  them  of  my  Existence. 

Let  my  Brethren  answer  for  themselves.  My  unhappy  Sit- 
uation in  the  late  troublesome  times,  hath  rendered  me  a 
Stranger  to  my  Brethren  here,  and  but  seldem  do  I hear  of  what 
is  planing  in  the  Clerical  Cabinet,  or  carrying  into  Execution. 

This  Spring  we  had  news  of  the  Peace.  I was  in  "New  York, 
had  the  pleasure  to  find  and  approve  of  Doctor  Seabury’s  inten- 
tion to  go  home  for  Episcopal  Orders.  By  hearsay  only,  ex- 
cept by  you,  & since  from  Brother  Hubbard^ ^ at  N^ew  Haven, 
have  I ever  heard  of  the  Obsticles  he  met  with,  his  final  Try- 
umph  over  all  opposition,  by  Climbing  over  the  Wall, 

Let  me  ask  you  my  Friend  was  there  no  other  way  for  him 
to  be  Cloathed  with  his  Pontificals  but  by  coming  in  at  the 
bach  Dore.  In  what  Light  is  it  viewed  at  Home,  by  the  digni- 
fied in  Ch^  and  State.  Why  did  I say  at  Home,  Govern*  hath 
disinherited  us,  nevertheless  I trust  we  of  the  Episcopal  Ch*'  in 
America  have  many  friends,  who  wish  to  serve  us  in  our  most 
important  interests  and  Concerns.  And  was  there  no  possible 
way  for  Doctor  Seabury  to  obtain  Consecration  but  in  a Method 
so  obnoxious  to  Revolutional  Principles  ? 

Will  not  Government  with  you,  the  Dignified  Clergy  & 


^^Rev.  Bela  Hulibard. 
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the  venerable  Society^®,  think  we  are  all  Jacobites  \ I have 
no  doubt  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Authority,  but  wish  we  might  pre- 
serve as  friends  to  a union,  as  close  a Connection,  and  Uni- 
formity with  the  Chh  of  England,  as  onr  present  disjoynted 
state  will  admit. 

But  I am  in  the  winter  of  life,  Old  mens  Counsel  is  seldom 
asked,  if  it  be,  but  little  regarded.  The  cold  climate  of  ad- 
versity in  which  I have  long  been,  may  make  me  view  things  in 
a wrong  light,  (yet)  I could  have  wished  Doctor  Seabury  had 
waited  a little  longer  with  faith  & patience.  I can  see  no  reason 
why  Government  should  op])Ose,  or  be  unfriendly  to  an  Ameri- 
can Episcopate  in  point  of  policy,  for  I am  persuaded  if  it  had 
been  granted  many  years  before  the  late  Kevolution,  it  would 
have  been  their  best  security  against  it. 

With  respect  to  Dr.  Chandler’s^®  Distribution  of  the  Vol- 
untary Contributions  for  the  suffering  clergy,  I never  addressed 

25Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

26The  Rev.  Thomas  Bradbury  Chandler  was  born  April  26,  1726, 
and  graduated  from  Yale  in  1745.  He  studied  theology  under  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Stratford,  Ct.,  and  in  1751  was  ordained  by  the 
Bishop  of  London.  On  his  return  he  became  rector  of  Bt.  John’s 
Church,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  labored  also  at  Woodbridge,  where  his 
‘tranquility’  was  disturbed  because  he  refused  his  pulpit  to  George 
Whitefield,  but  reported  that  ‘the  tumult  had  gradually  subsided’.  In 
1766  he  was  made  a Doctor  of  Divinity  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
One  year  later  he  published  '■'An  Appeal  to  the  Public  in  behalf  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  America;  loherein  the  Origin  and  Nature 
of  the  Episcopal  Office  are  briefly  considered.  Reasons  for  sending 
Bishops  to  America  are  assigned,  the  Plan  on  lohich  it  is  proposed 
to  send  them  is  stated,  and  the  Objections  against  sending  them  are 
obviated  and  confuted.  With  an  Appendix,  wherein  is  given  some  ac- 
count of  an  anonymous  pamphlet.  Dr.  Chandler’s  statements  were 
challenged  in  a pamphlet  by  Dr.  Chauncey,  of  Boston.  Chandler  re- 
plied in  1769  with  The  Appeal  Defended,  and  in  1771  with  The  Appeal 
Further  Defended.  He  was  an  ardent  Loyalist  and  in  1775  went  to 
England,  where  he  remained  for  ten  years  and  was  granted  an  allow- 
ance of  two  hundred  pounds  sterling  annually  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. During  his  residence  there  he  appears  to  have  been  much 
consulted  by  the  authorities  of  the  Church  of  England  on  the  affairs 
of  the  Church  in  the  United  States  and  to  have  raised  and  distributed 
a fund  for  the  relief  of  the  loyalist  clergy.  He  was  offered  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  the  office  of  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  the 
first  colonial  bishopric  of  the  English  Church,  but  was  compelled  to 
decline  by  reason  of  a cancerous  affection  of  the  face  which  had  de- 
veloped. After  the  declaration  of  Peace,  Dr.  Chandler  returned  to  his 
parish  at  Elizabethtown,  but  was  unable  again  to  officiate  save  at  a few 
funerals  and  only  walked  abroad  with  a handkerchief  covering  his 
face.  He  died  June  17,  1790,  in  his  65th  year. 
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him  on  that  Subject ; nor  inquired  of  my  Brethren  of  their  Re- 
ceipts. I received  £50  comparitively  with  others  you  mention, 
a trifle,  if  our  sufferings  could  be  weighed  in  an  Equal  balance. 

You  know  the  former  Laws  & ‘Constitutions  of  this  State, 
not  a Rate  was  made  up  and  Collected  for  me  among  my  people 
from  the  year  1775  to  1783.  Every  man  did  what  was  right  in 
his  own  eyes  for  the  support  of  Religion.  E ences  on  the  Glebe- 
Lands  (purchased  with  St.  George  Talbot’s^^  Benefaction,  Sub- 
jected to  an  exorbitant  interest  of  7 pr  Cent  during  his  Life 
& 3%  during  Mrs.  Goolds,  but  lately  Dead,  and  for  which  I 
am  yet  greatly  in  arrears  burnt  up,  lying  as  in  common  7 or  8 
years.  £50  Sterling  will  not  repair  at  present  the  Damages  in 
Fence  & render  equally  fit  for  improvement,  before  my  Dore 
a valuable  plot  of  three  3 acres  of  my  own.  Fences  all  de- 
stroyed, from  1775  to  1781  like  a common,  which  cost  me  better 
than  £l0  Sterling  to  repair.  Add  to  this  the  flight  of  my  Eldest 
Son  (unhappy  man — ^would  to  God  I had  died  for  him)  about 
Christmas  1776,  his  house  plundered,  a Wife  and  5 children 
turned  out  and  myself  obliged  to  take  them  in  until  Spring, 
then  Sent  off  to  him.  Destitute  of  necessary  bedding  and 
Cloathing,  not  a grandson,  whom  I would  have  kept,  permitted 
to  stay,  the  Cloathing  given  him  taken  from  him. 

The  Banishment  of  my  Son  Erederick  in  Yov^  1776  till 
Spring,  then  lately  graduated  at  Kings  College,  Kew  York,  to 
Lebanon  (with  about  20  of  my  Parishoners  chiefly  heads  of 
families)  supported  at  my  cost.  Myself  Obliged  to  flee  in 
March  1777  to  m}^  Dauter  at  Sharon  to  be  inoculated  for  smal 
Pox.  The  town  then  a Hospital  Town,  and  the  smal  Pox 
brought  in  by  ye  return  of  Soldiers,  prisoners  at  Fort  Wash- 
ington. The  flight  of  Erederick  (left  to  take  care  of  the  family 
in  my  Absence)  to  save  his  life  (Occasioned  by  ye  alarm  of  his 
Excellencies  Genl  Tryons  Excursion  to  Danbury)  to  his  broth- 
ers on  Long  Island.  My  Sons  looking  to  me  for  Assistance,  not 

27The  Hon.  St.  George  Talbot  was  born  at  Dover,  England,  July  25, 
1662,  O.  R.,  and  came  to  America  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury. He  was  a vestryman  of  Trinity  Parish,  New  York,  from  1720 
to  1724  and  became  a member  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  in  1759.  He  took  an  active  interest  in 
Church  affairs.  He  died  on  May  6,  1767,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  five.  After  bequeathing  sums  of  money  to  the  churches  at  Rye, 
North  Castle  and  Bedford,  New  York,  the  remainder  of  his  estate 
was  given  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
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daring  to  enter  into  Service  wh  they  might  have  done  to  ad- 
vantage, in  regard  to  my  safety;  cost  me  better  than  £150  ster- 
ling in  Bills  Drawn  and  privately  conveyed;  wanted  for  my 
own  Support.  Add  to  this  the  diminution  of  my  Parish  by  the 
flight  of  numbers,  reputable  families  and  (best)  support  of  the 
Chh.  The  Dangers  attending  my  person.  One  bold  attempt  on 
my  life  being  Shot  at  as  I was  going  to  attend  a funeral.  Way- 
laid and  not  presuming  to  return  the  same  way  but  seldom  when 
I went  to  attend  the  private  Duties  of  my  Cure.  The  billeting 
and  Quartering  of  Soldiers  upon  me,  sometimes  a Company 
of  a Troop  of  Horse,  or  a Militia  Company,  Officers  and  Men. 
Terrors  by  night  and  Day  for  fear  of  the  Violence  of  Lawless 
Mobs  & ungoverned  Soldiery.  The  Enin  of  one  of  my  Daugh- 
ters by  frights,  for  a long  time  wholly  Insane ; and  to  this  Day 
not  wholly  recovered  her  former  composure  & tranquility.  Add 
to  this  the  Burden  of  Publick  Duty  since  our  Churches  were 
opened  (wh  mine  was  Christmas,  1779)  wh  I never  neglected 
within  or  without  our  Lines,  when  permission  could  be  obtained 
to  pass  & repass  ; and  for  one  or  two  years  before  the  peace  I 
met  with  less  Interruption. 

I have  given  you  some  general  hints,  my  Dear  Sir,  before  of 
those  past  occurrences  ; and  my  preservation,  I can  ascribe  to 
nothing  hut  the  providential  care  of  Almighty  God.  I should 
not  have  troubled  you  again  with  a repitition  of  my  past  suf- 
ferings During  the  unhappy  Contest  now  subsided ; were  it  not 
for  the  apparent  Difference  between  temporal  ISTotice 

taken  of  them,  and  the  unequal  distribution  of  publick  Charity 
Designed  for  'ye  relief  of  the  greatest  sufferers.  But  I never 
petitioned,  nor  never  will. 

But  my  friend,  my  friend,  who  hath  not  forgotten  your 
Brethren  in  adversity — The  family  troubles,  that  dark  cloud  in 
the  dispensation  of  Providence  wh  hangs  over  my  head,  over- 
whelms my  Spirit,  and  will  bring  my  Gray  hairs  with  Sorrow 
to  the  Grave. 

^^One  trouble  calls  another  on ; and  gathering  o^er  my  Head, 
Falls 

Spouting  down,  till  round  my  soul,  a roaring  Sea  is  Spread.’^ 

Blessed  be  God  our  Candlestick  is  not  yet  removed  with  our 
Sceptre  ; I hope  it  will  brighten  up,  and  the  very  prin- 
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ciples  for  wLicli  it  was  persecuted,  are  now  in  Wisdom  Adopted 
for  the  Support  of  Government  in  Chh  and  State. 

Permit  me  to  ask  a fav^  from  your  readiness  to  oblige,  I re- 
pose my  Confidence.  A Bill  for  £2'5  Sterling,  Half  years 
Salary,  was  Drawn  upon  the  l^ew  Treasurer  of  the  Society  4th 
of  Ortoher  last  in  favor  of  Messr  Reed  and  Bogardus,  is  re- 
turned protested. 

When  first  advised  of  it  I was  astonished,  concluding  the 
Society  had  finally  Determined  to  withdraw  their  Salaries  from 
such  of  their  servants  as  have  borne  the  burden  & heat  of  the 
day. 

Their  Secretary,  Doctor  Morice,  hath  opened  the  Secret,  and 
Says  the  Treasurer  informs  him,  the  Bills  IVe  already  Drawn 
& are  already  accepted  amonts  £12,  10®^  last  Christmas  more 
than  was  due  to  me.  Be  pleased,  good  Sir,  to  examine  critically 
into  this  affair.  It  appears  to  me  the  error  is  in  the  Secre- 
tary: If  in  me,  I stand  Justly  Corrected. 

I can  have  recourse  back  no  farther  than  April,  1776,  my 
last  Draft  while  a Correspondence  was  kept  open.  All  my  Ac- 
counts & Advises  to  the  Society  are  destroyed  (my  house  having 
been  searched  & liable  continually  to  be  so  as  pretended  for 
Illicit  Goods)  to  that  period.  And  I opened  no  correspond- 
ence till  since  the  Peace.  If  I have  drawn  for  more  than  was 
my  Due  it  was  since  that  period.  From  April  1776  to  April 
1784,  makes  8 years.  Two  of  my  first  Bills  Drawn,  of  £50 
each,  were  privately  drawn  for  the  relief  of  my  children  under 
Loyal  Protection,  and  I cannot  ascertain  in  whose  Hames  they 
were  drawn,  my  only  concern  was  to  know  the  Bills  drawn  were 
Due.  I regarded  not  the  Dates  of  the  Bills  Drawn  at  any  time 
provided  the  Bills  were  Due.  Fvery  half  Year  at  Easter  & 
Michelmastime  for  upwards  of  20  years  past  hath  been  my 
practice  to  draw.  Yow  from^  the  minutes  I have  kept  of 
Bills  drawn  since  April  1776  to  April  1784  are  2 of  £50  in 
whose  names  I know  not.  2 of  £50  or  1 of  one  hundred,  I think 
in  favor  of  Yathaniel  Peck  of  Greenwich  in  this  State  or  for 
his  benefit,  who  negociated  it.  1 of  £50  in  favr  Mr.  Seabury 
Mercht  in  Hew  York.  1 of  £50  for  Messrs.  Fitch  & Holly  in 
Stamford.  1 of  £50  in  favr  of  Rev.  Mr.  Learning,  April,  1783. 
1 of  £25  in  favr  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ellison  of  Hew  York  October 
8,  1783;  1 Ditto  of  £25  in  favr  of  Mr.  Bogardus,  April  22, 
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1784.  Which  makes  8 years  compleat.  The  protested  Bill  in 
fav^  of  Mess’'®  Reed  and  Bogardus  was  dated  6th  of  October 
1784,  which  so  far  as  I can  see  at  present  judge  is  justly  Due. 
My  Salary  was  originally  Appointed  to  Commence  from  St. 
Johns  Day,  but  between  it  and  Easter  term,  was  long  Since 
adjusted  to  render  half  years  drawing  convenient.  I recollect 
not  that  I ever  Drew  a Quarterly  Bill  of  £12.10.  Upon  the 
Death  of  Mr.  Palmer^®,  I was  ordered  by  y®  Secretarj^  to  Draw 
so  far  as  I can  recollect  for  that  47ominal  Sum,  & pay  it  to  his 
relict  family.  In  like  manner  after  Mr,  Lamsons^®  Death  I 
was  Ordered  to  Draw  a Bill  of  £25  and  pay  it  to  y®  relict 
WidoAv  & Children;  I did  so  and  took  Receipts.  Those  Bills 
Drawn  in  my  name  possible  hath  Occasioned  the  Errors.  If 
I have  erred  it  is  through  Mistake  not  intentially.  If  per- 
mitted, please  to  examin  the  TreasurePs  Accounts,  the  Bills  I 
have  Drawn,  the  sums  and  in  Avhose  favor,  which  will  Ascertain 
the  matter.  If  I am  in  error  I hope  it  will  be  considered  as 
involuntary. 

Frederick  by  applying  to  Business  upon  the  Island  had  ac- 
quired  to  himself  in  Trade  as  good  as  6 or  700£.  Hew  York 
Money.  Married  an  agreeable  Young  Lady,  but  a Refugee  of 
no  other  fortune  but  her  personal  vertues;  but  towards  the 
Close  of  the  War,  Our  Whale  Boat  crusers  found  him,  plund- 
ered him  of  all  his  goods,  and  even  their  Wareing  Ap- 

parel. He  is  now  in  St.  Johns  River,  at  Kingston,  Hew  Bruns- 
wick. A number  of  Refugies  are  Settled  there  formerly  of 
my  Parish.  He  writes  me  ye  1st  of  last  month,  he  reads  Di- 
vine Service  to  them.  Doctor  Morice  tells  me  the  attention  of 
the  Society  is  turned  to  that  Province  if  my  Son  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  holy  Orders  & appointed  a Missionary  there  I believe 
it  would  be  highly  agreeable  to  him,  as  I designed  him  for  the 
Service  of  the  Ch^  in  giving  him  a Collegiate  education.  If 

28Rev.  Solomon  Palmer,  a graduate  of  Yale.  Minister  in  South 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  1754-1771.  Died,  Nov.  1,  1771. 

29joseph  Lamson,  son  of  William  of  Stratford,  Conn.,  was  born 
about  1719  and  graduated  from  Yale  in  1741.  He  was  licensed  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  1745,  and  appointed  as  assistant  at  Bedford, 
North  Castle,  N.  Y.,  and  Ridgefield,  Conn.  On  his  voyage  to  England 
for  ordination  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French.  About  1747  he 
took  charge  of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  and  that  year  married  Alethia,  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  James  Wetmore,  of  Rye,  N.  Y.  He  died  in  1773. 
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you  can  be  of  any  Service  in  promoting  it,  it  would  be  gratefully 
accepted.  I have  mentioned  him  to  the  Society  * * * 

Frederick  is  requested  to  take  Orders  and  Settle  among 
them. 

Doctor  Seabury,  our  right  Eeverend  Father  in  God  is  not 
arrived.  I believe  he  will  not  be  received  with  that  [eclat],  as 
if  he  came  in  at  the  right  Dore. 

If  the  Hew  England  States  consulted  their  own  Interest, 
for  they  are  such  the  weightiest  in  the  American  Scale,  they 
would  enter  soon  into  the  treaty  you  mention. 

With  Family  Compliments  to  You  and  your  Daughter,  with 
my  prayers  for  the  best  of  heaven’s  blessings  to  attend  you. 

I am  Eeverend  Sir, 

Your  unfeigned  Friend 
And  Affectionate  Brother 

EBEHEZEE  DIBLEE. 

The  Eeverend  Mr.  Peters  Peter’s  Hotation. 

Pimlico  Diblee  Eec^ 

London.  March  20th,  1786 

reed  June  13 

Stamford  State  of  Connecticut 
March  20th,  1786. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

Your  favour  of  the  20th  of  July  last,  I received  in  October. 
Upbraid  me  not  with  neglect  of  indifference,  it  will  be  cruel. 
It  astonished  and  confounded  me.  I knew  not  what  to  say. 
When  the  Son  of  Man  cometh,  will  he  find  faith  in  the  earth  ? 
I esteem  you  for  your  probity  and  integrity,  and  shall  be  happy 
in  your  future  correspondence.  You  say  what  profit  can  I re- 
ceive from  your  groans  and  tears.  Much  every  way.  Your 
language  speaks  the  pulse  of  your  heart.  It  is  no  small  con- 
solation that  I have  a Brother  who  regards  that  Apostolical  pre- 
cept; Bear  ye  one  anothers  burdens,  and  so  fulfill  the  law  of 
Christ.  This  and  the  consolations  of  Eeligion  are  my  support 
in  this  last  cloudy  portion  of  life.  I thank  you  for  every  demon- 
stration of  your  regards  to  me  & my  Son,  and  your  kind  en- 
deavours to  serve. 

I unbosomed  my  troubled  mind  but  little  expected  my  un- 
corrected letter  would  have  been  laid  before  that  pious,  learned, 
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most  charitable  Body.  It  was  ivrote  in  the  hitterness  of  my 
Soul.  That  severe  rebuke  of  providence,  (less  than  my  defects) 
and  my  age,  constrains  me  to  sojourn  in  Mesech,  and  dwell  in 
the  tents  of  Kedar.  What  delayed  my  Answers  to  yours;  I 
could  get  no  answer  from  my  Son  in  'New  Brunswick,  till  within 
a few  days.  I gave  him  the  earliest  notice  of  my  final  deter- 
mination not  to  remove,  of  having  recommended  him  to  the 
Society,  wishing  to  know  if  he  retained  his  former  inclination  to 
enter  into  Orders.  My  advises  never  reached  him,  till  mine  of 
the  25th  of  last  hv^ovemher — tho  he  had  received  Mr.  Jarvis’^® 
wrote  by  your  kind  order.  jTill  my  last  he  flattered  himself, 
I might  be  induced  to  remove;  but  in  his  letter  of  the  29th  of 
Jam*.  Just  received,  he  says,  it  "was  always  his  wish  to  go  into 
the  service  of  the  Church,  till  the  unhappy  disturbances  between 
the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  began.  The  rubbers  he 
met  with  damped  his  spirits^  but  by  reading  of  service  for  the 
Chh  of  Kingston  his  inclination  for  the  service  returned.  He 
laments  his  long  necessary  seperation  from  his  Studies,  the 
want  of  books  and  Cash  &c. 

He  hath  met  with  a kind  invitation  from  Doctor  Morice®^ 
with  assurances  of  being  provided  for  at  Kingston  by  the  Society, 
upon  recommendations  in  his  favr  & due  representation  of  the 
propriety  of  Establishing  a Mission  there.  I have  just  advised 
him  of  it,  and  doubt  not  of  his  resolution  to  go  home  for  holy 
Orders,  if  he  can  make  his  way,  relying  upon  the  good  disposi- 
tion of  the  Society  to  provide  for  him  there,  or  else  where  more 
to  his  advantage.  My  finances  are  so  small,  I cannot  lend  him 
that  assistance  I could  wish.  I fear  he  will  be  put  to  difficulty 
to  make  his  vmy  into  holy  Orders.  If  he  goes  home,  you 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  favour  him  with  your  best  advice,  and 
take  him  under  your  paternal  care  & direction.  What  ever 
service  you  render  him,  it  shall  be  gratefully  accepted  & re- 
warded— place  it  to  my  account.  Can  no  charitable  allowance 
be  obtained,  to  defray  the  expence  of  his  Voyage,  and  furnish 
him  with  Books  If  the  Society  withdraw  their  supporting 

30Rev.  Abraham  Jarvis. 

siSecretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts. 

32in  the  roll  of  Missionaries  of  the  S.  P.  G.  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Dibblee  is  recorded  as  stationed  at  Woodstock,  New  Brunswick,  from 
1792  to  1825.  He  died  May  17,  1826.  {Two  Hundred  Years  of  the 
S.  P.  G.  Vol.  2,  p.  866.) 
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hand  from  me,  I must  end  my  days  in  want,  dishonor  and  con- 
tempt. Happy  for  me,  fhat  the  irregularity  complained  of  in 
the  draft  of  my  Bills  arose  from  former  mistakes  in  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Society,  not  placing  to  their  account  the  money  I 
drew  for  Palmer  & Lamson  families.  Doctor  Morice,  hath  in  a 
most  friendly  and  polite  manner  given  me  early  advice  of  it, 
and  given  me  leave  to  draw  for  Seventy  Pound ; twenty-five  of 
which  I drew  last  Michelmas,  knowing  that  to  he  due ; to  atone 
for  my  protested  Bill,  and  wh  was  better  than  £5  Hew  York 
Money  extraordinary  expense.  But  las  there  was  no  error  in 
my  Drafts,  it  appears  to  me  £75  must  be  my  due  at  the  closing 
my  account  with  the  Society. 

The  Character  you  give  some  Gentlemen,  some  of  whom  I 
entertained  a favourable  opinion,  is  very  surprising.  Their 
high  opinion  of  Ithemselves,  I have  been  fully  sensible ; the  un- 
equal distribution  of  the  Charitable  Collection  for  the  suffering 
Clergy  is  amazing.  I never  had  but  fifty  pounds  assigned  me. 
The  Pebuffs  the  haughty.  Proud,  Covetous,  aspiring  Hiber- 
nian, Dr.  I-g-l-s®^  hath  met  with,  to  his  great  mortification; 
together  with  the  secrets  of  the  other  characters,  I wish  to  be  let 
into  the  knowledge.  I envy  not  their  Wealth  or  Honours.  It 
is  too  late  in  life  for  me  to  wish  or  desire  undeserved  honour 
or  promotion.  Mr.  Mansfield’s^^  unhappy  dispute  with  the 

33The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Inglis,  born  in  Ireland  in  1733,  was  the 
loyalist  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  resigning  his  parish  in 
1783  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  attainted  for  treason 
by  the  American  authorities.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Nova 
Scotia  on  August  12th,  1787,  in  London,  being  the  first  colonial  bishop 
of  the  Church  of  Ehgland.  His  jurisdiction  included  the  provinces  of 
upper  and  lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Newfoundland  and  Bermuda.  He  died  February  24,  1816,  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  the  fifty-eighth  of  his  ministry,  and  the 
twenty-ninth  of  his  episcopate,  (Cf.  Sprague,  Annals  of  the  American 
Pulpit,  Vol.  5,  pp.  186-191;  Eaton,  The  Church  of  England  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  Torg  Clergy  of  the  Revolution,  p.  109ff.) 

34;  Rev.  Richard  Mansfield,  rector  of  Derby,  Conn.,  was  born  in 
New  Haven  in  1724  and  graduated  from  Yale  in  1741.  He  was  ordained 
in  England  on  August  7,  1748,  by  Thomas  Herring,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  in  1749  entered  on  his  work  at  the  combined  parishes  of 
West  Haven,  Waterbury,  Derby  and  Northbury;  after  1755  he  ministered 
at  Derby  and  Oxford,  Conn.,  his  ministry  at  Derby  extending  to  the 
unprecedented  period  of  seventy-two  years.  During  the  Revolution  a 
warrant  was  issued  for  his  arrest,  but  he  escaped  leaving  behind  nine 
children.  He  died  in  April,  1820,  at  the  age  of  ninety-six.  <Cf. 
Sprague,  Annals,  &c.,  pp.  131-34.) 
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Laights  is  compromised  and  settled  hy  Ms  Son.  The  Clergys 
neglect  of  the  Venerable  Society  in  their  application  for  Dr. 
Seaburys  consecration,  is  the  height  of  ingratitude  & unpardon- 
able. Who  counselled  DocV  S-h-y  to  that  unadvised  Step  to  ob- 
tain {Episcopal  Orders,  I cannot  learn.  If  my  name  was  ex- 
hibited among  the  rest  to  the  Arch  Bishop,  it  ivas  without  my 
knowledge — I was  not  in  their  Counsels — I have  no  personal 
Objection  to  the  Bishop  but  his  coming  in  at  the  back  door  of 
the  British  Constitution,  I have  signified  my  disapprobation  of, 
for  which,  & my  neglect  of  a congratularly  address,  hath  been 
Esteemed  unfriendly.  iWe  are  not  all  Jacobites,  however  we 
are  esteemed  S neglected,  for  I know  of  more  than  One  in 
this  State  who  had  no  Idea  of  Dr.  S pursuing  such  a measure 
to  obtain  Episcopal  Cbnsecration,  until  it  was  publickley  an- 
nounced, and  think  it  hard  the  innocent  should  suffer  with  the 
guilty. 

But  to  his  honour  be  it  spoken,  the  Bp  conducts  with 
great  wisdom  and  prudence,  in  the  security  he  hath  taken,  of 
such  as  he  hath  ordained,  of  their  conformity  to  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Chh  of  England,  except  where  it  affects  the  civil  State 
& Rulers. — and  he  hath  appointed  no  other  alterations  in  any 
part  of  the  Service,  but  in  praying  for  the  Governor  & Rulers 
of  the  State,  instead  of  the  King  & Royal  Eamily.  Having 
set  his  foot  down  I hope  it  will  remain  immovable.  And  that 
Connecticut  Episcopal  Chh  for  the  unity  prosperity,  increase 
of  Edification  of  which  I am  deeply  interested  & concerned,  will 
finally  be  placed  upon  as  near  a footing,  in  point  of  Ecclesias- 
tical Polity,  Doctrine,  Discipline  & Worship  with  the  Chh 
for  which  we  retain  the  greatest  reverence  & esteem,  as  the 
Civil  Constitutions  of  the  respective  States  will  admit. 

It  hath  been  a matter  of  doubt  with  me,  whether  by  the  Revo- 
lution, we  were  released  from  all  obligation  in  Spiritualities  of 
Canonical  obedience  S subjection  to  your  Chh.  And  if  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  Gov”^  in  Ch^^  & State,  it  was  thought  unadvisable 
to  consecrate  Bish^  S-S — Duty,  Gratitude  & Interest  dictated 
the  wisdom  & prudence,  till  in  providence  an  effectual  door  was 
opened  to  obtain  a Bishop  in  a more  regular  way.  And  I feared, 
as  it  hath  in  fact  proved,  where  the  Episcopal  ClD  in  the  LTnited 
States  looked  upon  themselves  released  from  all  obligations  of 
Uniformity  conformity  and  Subjection  to  our  Mother  Ch^ 
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we  should  make  wild  work  in  reforming  the  Liturgy,  and  Set- 
ting an  Ecclesiastical  Polity  & Constitution,  Witness  the  late 
grand  Convention^®  at  Philadelphia  last  Sept,  composed  of  Ec- 
clesiastical & Lay  delegates  of  the  Soutliern  States.^®  They 
have  laid  it  down  as  a fundamental  principle  in  their  new  Con- 
stitution, that  the  Churches  should  be  governed  hy  such  a con- 
sistery  or  convention;  their  Bishop  or  Bishops  if  they  can  ob- 
tain such,  shall  he  members  only  ex  officio — not  president — and 
Amenable  to  s*^  convention  for  jhis  conduct  (a  Bishop  only  in 
name,  & do  the  drudgery  of  Ordination).  In  a high  opinion 
of  their  own  wisdom  self  sufficienty  & importance,  they  have  at 
a Jirk  knocked  off  the  Ather^  & h^icene  Creeds  about,  & altered 
y®  Apostle's  Creed,  also  the  frequent  repition  of  y®  Lord's 
prayer,  and  it  is  said  of  y®  Gloria  Patri.  Also  have  altered  the 
Baptismal,  Matrimonial,  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  & Burial  Office. 
They  have  Ordered  their  new  Fangled  Service,  or  Common 
Prayer  to  he  Printed,^'^  and  I shall  be  able  to  give  you  a more 
accurate  & Authentic  account.  What  will  not  men  do  when 
loose  from  restraint? 

A form  of  Service  is  printed  in  the  Bay  State  with  an  in- 
tire exclusion  of  all  Divine  honour  to  the  Son  of  God,  in  the 
Creeds,  & all  parts  of  the  Service.^^ 

35The  first  General  Convention  held  at  Philadelphia,  Sept.  27  to 
Oct.  7,  1785. 

36At  this  Convention  the  churches  in  New  England  were  not  repre- 
sented. 

37The  liturgical  alterations  adopted  by  the  Convention  of  1785  were 
printed  in  what  was  known  as  “The  Proposed  Book”.  It  met  with  so 
much  disfavor  that  it  did  not  come  into  common  use,  and  was  super- 
seded by  the  Prayer  Book  adopted  at  the  Convention  of  1789. 

38The  reference  is  to  the  revised  Prayer  Book  issued  by  King’s 
Chapel,  Boston,  which  reflected  its  adoption  of  the  Unitarian  faith. 
The  title  page  runs  as  follows: 

A 

LITURGY 

Collected  Principally  From  The 
BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER 
For  the  Use  of  The 
FIRST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
IN 

BOSTON 

Together  With  The 
PSALTER  OR  PSALMS 
OF 

DAVID. 

Boston 

Printed  hy  Peter  Edes,  in  State  Street 
MDCCLXXXV. 
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The  Crowii  is  not  only  despoiled  of  one  of  its  brightest 
Jewels,  but  the  Arh  of  God  is  in  the  Dust! 

Onr  compliments  wait  upon  Miss  your  admirable  Daugh- 
ter & Mr.  Jarvis.  Ilis  connections  are  well.  I have  sent  to 
Frederick  to  be  delivered,  or  forwarded  to  you,  Mr.  Leaming^s^^ 
Sermon,  & address  of  the  Clergy  &c  to  B-S  at  there  first  meet- 
ing at  Middle  Town. 

My  prayers  and  best  wishes  attend  you, 

I am,  Eevd  Sir,  with  unfeigned  Esteem, 

Your  Most  Affect  Brother,  in  adversity, 

EBEYEZEK  DIBLEE. 

Beverend  Mr.  Peters. 

Reverend  Doctor  Samuel  Peters 

Pimlico  Peter’s  Notation. 

London.  Diblee  Revd. 

Aug.  10,  1792 
rec.  Oct.  20 
Stamford,  Connecticut 
August  13,  1792'. 

Reverend  Dear  Doctor. 

I gratefully  acknowledge  the  favour  of  yours  of  the  18th  of 
Feb^®  which  came  to  hand  the  7th  of  June.  Too  late  in  my 
apprehension  to  give  you  answer,  expecting  you  were  on  your 
passage  to  your  native  Country. 

Last  evening  Mr.  Samuel  Jarvis  communicated  the  advice 
he  just  received  from  you  dated  in  May,  intimating  your  Stay 
in  London  till  some  time  in  SepP — This  prompts  me  to  thank 
you  for  the  agreeable  advice  you  gave  me  of  the  Arch-RP®  gra- 
cious goodness  in  allotting  me  the  gratuity  of  £40,  &c.  I re- 
ceived advice  also  of  this  from  Doctor  Morice  Dated  the  7th  of 
March,  Authorising  me  to  draw  upon  him  for  said  benefaction, 
which  I have  accordingly  done;  Mr.  Bates  not  desiring  my 
Bill,  & unwilling  to  pay  for  it,  until  he  could  get  a letter  to  you, 
&:  advise  of  its  acceptance;  which  he  judges  improbably,  & 
would  be  too  late. 

For  every  instance  of  your  humanity,  brotherly  love,  fellow 
feeling.  Services  &:c,  may  God  reward  you  Seven  fold  into  your 


39Rev.  Jeremiah  Learning. 
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bosom.  God  grant  I may  live  to  See'  you  before  we  meet  in  tbe 
world  of  Spirits. — - 

Family  troubles  remain;  tbo  I thank  God,  alleviated  in 
some  measure.  My  daughter  Polly  is  more  composed,  tbo  not 
wholly  restored  to  a State  of  tranquility.  She  was  the'  most 
melancholy  unhappy  object  you  ever  saw  the  last  year.  Mrs. 
Diblee,  by  Sickness,  Age  & family  troubles,  is  quite  an  invalid. 
Uncommon  health  I am  favoured  with,  & persevere  in  my  course 
of  publick  Duty,  but  the  Shadows  of  the  evening  are  fast  ap- 
proaching. 

Mr.  Jarvis  will  advise  you  of  his  brother  & Lady’s  Safe  ar- 
rival at  Mont  Keal  &c.  I must  again  advise  you  of  Sally  Thorps 
Marriagle  ( agreeable  to  her  friends)  to  Elisha  Leeds,  son  to  Is- 
rael Leeds  deceased,  of  her  having  a Daughter ; please  to  notice 
it  to  her  Father  & Brother ; Suspecting,  from  your*  mentioning  of 
her,  you  have  not  received  advice  I gave  you  of  it,  above  a year 
past.  She  remembers  your  promise.  My  best  respects  wait 
upon  Henry  Lloyd  Esq.,  & his  Lady.  God  bless  them  & grant 
of  his  unmerited  grace,  they  may  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace, 
& receive  the  reward  of  their  exemplary  virtue,  piety  & Charity. 
I should  have  long  since  wrote  to  him,  & endeavoured  to  have  re- 
moved any  unfavorable  impressions  he  might  have  received  of 
me  or  my  Ch^ — (Slowly  but  gradually  rising  out  of  its  ruins, 
& the  Ch^  it  Self  bedding  to  ruin,  now  thoroughly  & decently 
repaired)  tending  sooner  or  later  to  obstruct  his  intended  bene- 
faction to  a Ch^  first  founded  & encouraged  by  his  Patronage: 
But  it  was  too  tender  a point.  I had  rather  Sufier  my  Self  in 
his  estimation  than  hurt  his  feelings.  Off  Public  intelligence, 
I find  you  know  everything  here  better  than  I can  advise  you. 
God  bless  you,  my  Bev^  Dear  Sir — Prosper  your  intended  V oy- 
age;  this  is  the  (sincere)  wish  & fervent  prayer  of  your 
Most  Afiec^  friend  & Broth’'  in  Christ 

EBEE'EZEK  DIBLEE. 

H.  B.  I am  not  allowed  time  to  copy  or  correct ; you  must 
accept  of  this  as  you  find  it.  My  Son  Frederick — Hew  Bruns- 
wick— was  admitted  to  Deacons  Orders  last  Octob’* — ^was  to  be 
Ordained  Priest  15th  instant,  or  meet  the  Bishop  at  St.  John’s 
for  that  purpose. 

Rev,  Doctor  Peters. 
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Reverend  Doctor  Samuel  Peters, 

Grosvenor  Square,  Pimlico.  Peter’s  dotation. 

London.  Diblee  Rev^ 

5 Feby,  179o 
rec^  April  18 
Ans^  June  93 

Stamford  State  of  Connecticut 
Feb.  5,  1793. 

Reverend  dearly  beloved  Sir, 

I lately  received  a kind  letter  from  Henry  Lloyd  Esq  in 
which  he  Speaks  most  respectfully  of  you,  and  of  your  benevo- 
lent disposition  & kind  Services  to  me^ — Believe  me,  it  will  ever 
be  had  in  grateful  remembrance.  He  makes  no  mention  of  his 
once  intended  benefaction  of  a valuable  Library  to  this  Ch^ 
of  which  I hoped  to  see  the  completion;  and  a Select  number 
given  for  the  use  & Benefit  of  the  Rector  of  St.  John’s  Ch^ 
for  the  time  being  upon  Divinity. 

Having  long  experience  the  adverse  Dispensations  of  provi- 
dence, in  family  troubles  ; alleviated,  but  not  wholly  removed, 
I most  heartily  compassionate  his  aged  afflicted  brother,  in 
the  late  death  of  his  Son  John  Lloyd,  and  Son  in  law  Doctor 
Coggiel.  I thank  God,  my  unhappy  Dauter  remains  better, 
but  greatly  deranged  & discomposed  in  her  mind.  I fear  will 
ever  remain  so. 

In  a late  Convention  of  the  Bishops,  Clerical  & Lay  Dele- 
gates of  the  United  States  ; a happy  Coalition  among  the  Bish- 
ops took  place  Thi*ough  Bishop  Seaburv’s  wise  & prudent 
conduct,  all  contention  for  primacy  or  precedency  is  laid  aside. 
A happy  union  we  hope  will  succeed.  The  new  Service'^®  is 
generally  adopted  in  the  States,  & complied  with  for  peace  & 
unity  sake ; altho  the  omissions  & verbal  alterations,  will  never 
be  agreeable  to  the  old  Tory  Church  men.  iWe  hope  the  de- 
fects in  Government  will  be  rectified  in  a future  Convention, 
& the  Church  restored  to  its  primitive  purity  & Episcopal  form 
of  Government.  Brother  Sayer,^^  thro  an  intemperate  Zeal,  & 

40The  Prayer  Book  of  1789. 

41  James  Sayre,  a Scotchman  by  birth,  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  in  1765  and  became  missionary  at  Stratford,  Conn. 
While  settled  there  he  protested  against  the  Prayer  Book  adopted  in 
1789  and  refused  to  use  it  in  his  parish.  In  consequence  he  fell 
under  the  ecclesiastical  ban  and  is  believed  to  have  entered  the  minis- 
try of  another  religious  denomination.  It  is  said  that  “actual  in- 
sanity” was  the  cause  of  his  death  in  1798.  (Cf.  Beardsley,  History 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut,  VoL  1,  p.  421ff.) 
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imprudent  conduct,  towards  the  Bishop  & his  brethren,  hath 
left;  & how  he  will  Dispose  of  himself  & his  future  Services, 
I am  not  advised.  He  hath  Sounded  an  alarm  of  herisy  & 
levelled  his  artillery  against  the  impiety  & irreligion  of  the  day 
he  would  have  been  more  serviceable  to  the  true  interest  of  Ee- 
ligion.  For  Sectaries  of  all  Denominations  abound;  Infi- 
delity & Disrespect  fo  all  Eeligion  & contempt  of  all  Ecclesias- 
tical Authority ; and  that  it  matters  not  what  religious  profes- 
sion a man  is  of,  provided  he  is  a good  Citizen ; is  the  prevail- 
ing Spirit  & temper  of  the  Day.  We  shall  soon  be  as  thorough 
paced  Republicans  in  Church  as  in  State.  The  best  Preacher, 
is  the  best  Minister,  let  him  be  of  what  Ch^  & Denomination  so 
ever.  The  Ch^  begins  to  catch  the  contagion,  and  if  the  laws 
in  this  State  for  the  Support  of  a public  Religion  are  once  abol- 
ished, as  we  have  reason  to  fear,  both  Ch^  & Presbyterians  will 
be  in  an  unhappy  case.  I hope  your  Government  in  the  Ch^ 
& State  stands  firm,  notwithstanding,  our  Newspaper  [reports] 
of  its  tottering  State.  France  hath  received  the  reward  of  their 
perfidy,  in  full  measure,  pressed  down,  & running  over. 

I thank  you  for  your  remembrance  of  me  in  your  letter  to 
Mr.  Sam^  Jarvis,  communicated  yesterday.  The  kind  Serv- 
ices you  have  rendered  me,  will  ever  be  remembered  with 
gratitude.  From  the  goodness  of  your  heart  I hope  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  your  influence  in  my  favour.  I condole  with  you 
in  the  loss  of  your  Grandson,  Mr.  Jarvis  eldest  Son,  of  which 
I trust  you  have  been  advised. 

Concerning  Mr.  Thorp’s  Daughter  Sally,  in  your  letter  of 
the  25th  of  July,  1790  ; you  was  pleased  to  say,  ^Tf  Mr.  Thorp’s 
daughter  maries  according  to  your  liking,  I will  give  her  a new 
gown  &c”.  I marryd  her  the  27  Jan**  1791  to  Elisha  Leeds,  a 
reputable.  Sober  industrious  young  man  & Christened  a Daugh- 
ter of  hers,  Decembt  following. 

With  every  sentiment  of  Respect  & Esteem  to  your  self,  to 
the  most  worthy  Henry  Lloyd  Esq.  & Lady,  and  the  Venerable 
Doctor  Breynton,  recommending  you  all  to  the  blessing  & pro- 
tection of  Almighty  God.  I am  in  the  bond  of  love  & charity. 

Your  ever  most  Affectionate  Brother 
faithful  friend  & Humble  Serv^ 

EBEYEZER  DIBLEE. 
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The  Rev^  Doctor  Peters 
When  shall  we  see  him, 
and  honored  with  the  Mitre  ? 

'Note. 

At  the  foot  of  this  letter  and  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr,  Pe- 
ters are  these  words: 

‘^Sent  two  Gowns  to  Sally  Leeds. 

16  July,  17J3. 

S.  Peters.’’ 

The  Reverend  Doctor  Samuel  Peters/^  to  whom  these 
letters  were  addressed,  was  a notorious  character.  The  son  of 
John  Peters,  he  was  born  at  Plebron,  Connecticut,  on  November 
20th,  1735,  and  graduated  from  Yale  in  1757.  After  a course 
of  private  theological  study  he  was  sent  over  to  England  for 
Ploly  Orders  by  the  church  at  PTebron.^^  Tie  was  the  fourth 
candidate  for  orders  sent  by  tliis  parish.  The  first  was  lost  at 
sea;  the  second  died  on  his  homeward  journey;  the  third  was 
captured  by  the  French,  imprisoned  in  Bayonne  castle  and 
there  died. 

Peters  himself  contracted  smallpox  during  his  stay  in  Lon- 
don and  came  near  to  death.  Upon  his  recovery  he  was  or- 
dained deacon  and  priest  in  1759  and  appointed  missionary  at 
Hebron  where  he  ministered  for  fourteen  years.  Sometime 
after  his  return  he  wrote  the  S.  P.  C.  saying: 

^^The  people  belonging  to  the  Church  at  Hebron  seem  re- 
ligiously attentive  to  my  instructions,  and  desire  me,  in  their 
behalf,  to  say  they  return  all  thanks  that  hearts  filled  with  grati- 
tude are  able,  to  you  and  to  ihe  honourable  Society  for  your 
gracious  notice  in  sending  them  their  desire  in  a worthy  Mis- 
sionary ; and,  to  enlarge  their  minds  and  dt  them  for  a better 

42He  was  registered  at  Yale  as  Samuel  Andrew  Peters. 

43Hebron  was  settled  in  1704,  and  in  1716  was  authorized  by  the 
General  Court  “to  gather  a church  and  ordain  an  orthodox  minister 
among  them”.  The  building  of  an  Episcopal  church  was  begun  in 
1735,  but  the  structure  was  not  completed  until  1766.  The  work  was 
carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury,  S.  P.  G, 
missionary  at  New  London  who  reported  in  1736  that  his  success  was 
“something  remarkable  at  Hebron”,  twenty  families  professing  ad- 
herence to  the  Church  of  England, 
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world,  a number  of  books  also,  which  (by  God’s  blessing)  shall 
meet  with  their  desired  effect. 

The  greater  part  of  his  ministerial  life  at  Hebron  was  une- 
ventful. It  was  said  of  him  that  as  a ^^preacher,  he  held  a highly 
respectable  rank ; his  sermons  were  written  with  care,  and  deliv- 
ered in  a manly  and  impressive  manner”. 

Writing  in  1857  the  Reverend  A.  B.  Chapin  said,  ‘^Mr.  Pe- 
ters, during  the  period  of  his  ministry  in  Connecticut,  was  re- 
garded by  his  brethren  as  a well  disposed  but  ambitious  man ; 
apt  to  be  rash,  inclined  to  he  dogmatic,  and  remarkably  given  to 
embellishment  in  all  his  statements”.^® 

Notwithstanding  these  faults,  Peters  appears  to  have  been 
a devoted  itinerant  missionary.  In  1768  he  spent  several  weeks 
in  visiting  scattered  settlements  in  Vermont,  preaching  every 
other  day.  According  to  his  own  statement  in  his  Life  of  Dr. 
Hugh  Peters,  he  baptized  nearly  twelve  hundred  adults  and 
children  on  this  journey.  Two  years  later  he  extended  his  visi- 
tation to  the  northern  parts,  including  New  Hampshire,  which 
then  had  but  one  parish  at  Portsmouth.  Of  this  tour  he  writes 
the  S.  P.  G., 

^Hpon  the  10th  of  September  I left  Hebron,  taking  my 
clerk  with  me.  We  arrived  among  the  poor  immigrants 
upon  the  16th  of  said  month.  The  bank  of  the  west  side  of 
the  river  is  in  the  Government  of  New  York,  lately  taken  off 
from  the  New  Hampshire  Government — a territory  now  suffi- 
cient for  two  large  counties,  viz.  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  ; 
the  latter  having  only  one  Independent  teacher,  (poor  enough), 
the  former  without  any  kind  of  teachers.  Yet  in  both  counties 
are  several  thousand  souls,  who  live  without  means  of  grace, 
destitute  of  knowledge,  laden  down  with  ignorance  and  covered 
with  poverty.  On  the  east  side  of  the  River  are  many  many 
settlements  begun,  whose  inhabitants  much  resemble  their  neigh- 
bours in  every  uncomfortable  property.  Among  these  people 
I spent  four  weeks,  travelling  from  place  to  place,  preaching 
and  baptizing,  the  people  being  careful  to  attend  Divine  Serv- 

44Beardsley.  History  of  the  Church  in  Connecticut.  Vol.  1,  pp. 
207-8. 

45Sprague.  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit:  Or  Commemorative 
Notices  of  Distinguished  American  Clergymen  of  Yarions  Denomina- 
tions, dc.  Vol.  5,  p.  195,  Now  York:  Robert  Carter  & Brothers,  530 
Broadway.  1859, 
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ice;  many  waiting  for  a Clergyman  to  reside  among  them; 
viz.  in  the  towns  of  Claremont,  Strafford,  Thetford,  Moretown, 
Windsor,  and  Orford,  Haverhill,  and  being  so  nigh  one  another 
that  one  Clergyman  might  accommodate  the  whole.  In  October 
I travelled  west  from  the  River  in  a pathless  wilderness,  by 
trees  marked  and  by  the  compass,  and  crossed  the  Green  Moun- 
tains. On  the  West  of  this  mountain  are  the  towns  of  Windsor 
(Manchester),  and  Arlington,  &c.  Here  are  a number  of  very 
serious  Churchmen:  with  them  I tarried  three  days,  preached 
and  bajitized,  and  was  much  pleased  with  their  rubrical  devo- 
tion and  zeal  for  religion,  which  is  owing  much  to  Capt.  Hawley, 
a worthy,  good  man.  On  this  occasion  I baptized  35  infants 
and  buried  one,  preached  as  often  as  every  other  day,  travelled 
700  Or  800  miles  in  a way  so  uneven  that  I was  in  peril  oft.’’^® 

It  is  stated  in  llie  Churclmians'  Magazine  for  August,  1805, 
that  Mr.  Peters  organized  the  parish  at  Claremont,  Hew  Hamp- 
shire, about  the  year  1771.^^  It  was  this  parish  which  later  gave 
Philander  Chase  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church. 

The  War  of  the  Revolution  brought  the  ministry  of  Hr. 
Peters  in  Hebron  to  an  abrupt  and  violent  close.  His  manner 
of  life  and  his  amazinc:  indiscretions  of  speech  alike  incurred 
the  bitter  hostility  of  the  people  in  his  native  town.  Writing  in 
1853,  his  uncle.  Hr.  John  S.  Peters,  governor  of  Vermont,  said 
of  him : “He  loved  Kings,  admired  the  British  Government,  and 
revered  the  heirachy.  He  aped  the  style  of  an  English  noble- 
man— built  his  house  in  a forest,  kept  his  coach,  and  looked  with 
some  degree  of  scorn  upon  republicans’\^®  This  did  not  com- 
mend itself  to  the  Connecticut  Whigs,  but  added  to  this,  his  in- 
tercepted correspondence  with  English  friends  on  the  political 
situation  brought  about  serious  trouble.  Some  of  his  letters 
were  published  with  caustic  comments  and  his  house  was 
searched  by  a mob.  A second  and  more  hostile  mob  visited  his 
house  and  found  him  fully  arrayed  in  his  clerical  vestments. 
These  they  tore  into  ribbons  and  carried  him  to  the  public 
square.  In  order  to  escape  tar  and  feathers  he  read  from  a 
horse-block  a public  confession  prepared  by  his  foes.  Shortly 

■♦oBatchelder,  History  of  the  Eastern  Diocese.  Vol.  1,  pp.  175-6. 
Claremont,  N.  H.  The  Claremont  Manufacturing  Company,  Church 
Printers.  1876. 

*TThe  Churchman's  Maaazine.  Vol.  2,  No.  8,  p.  177. 

■tsSprague.  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  Vol.  5,  p.  194. 
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afterwards,  hearing  that  another  moh  was  gathering,  he  es- 
caped and  made  his  way  to  Boston.  The  records  of  the  S.  P.  G. 
state  that  ^^the  Bev.  S.  Peters  of  Hebron  left  his  Mission  to 
avoid  the  fury  of  an  outrageous  multitude,  who,  after  the  most 
inhuman  treatment  of  him,  still  threatened  his  life’h^^  Prom 
Boston  he  sent  a characteristically  fanciful  letter  to  his  mother, 
which  was  intercepted  announcing  that  ^^Six  regiments  are  now 
coming  from  England,  and  sundry  men  of  war;  so  soon  as  they 
come  hanging  work  will  go  on  and  destruction  will  first  attend 
the  sea  port  towns ; the  lintel  sprinkled  and  the  side  posts  will 
preserve  the  faithfurk®® 

In  October  he  sailed  for  England.  Shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival he  was  granted  a,  pension  by  the  British  government  and 
obtained  a grant  in  compensation  of  his  monetary  losses  as  a 
loyalist.  In  1781  he  published  A Geneml  History  of  Connec- 
ticut, by  a Gentleman  of  the  Province^ — a volume  conspicuous 
for  its  inaccuracies.  This  he  followed  by  The  History  of  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Peters,  M.  A.,  Arch-Inf  end  ant  of  the  Prerogative 
Court  of  Doctor  s Commons.  In  later  life  he  also  published  a 
short  History  lof  Hehron.  The  tradition  that  he  invented  the 
Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  laws 
were  in  common  use  before  he  was  born. 

So  far  as  is  known.  Dr.  Peters  never  exercised  his  minis- 
try during  the  many  years  of  his  residence  in  London,  and  this 
was,  in  part,  a determining  factor  in  the  refusal  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  to  consecrate  him  as  Bishop  of  Vermont. 
At  the  same  time,  he  appears  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  En- 
glish eccleiastical  authorities  as  in  some  sense  representing  the 
Church  in  the  American  colonies.  There  is  ample  evidence 
that  from  time  to  time  he  was  consulted  by  the  Archbishop  and 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  he  had  a keen  understanding  of  the 
political  situation  as  it  affected  the  Church  in  America.  Sea- 
bury  consulted  with  him  during  his  stay  in  London,  as  did  Dr. 
Myles  Cooper,  and  Jeremiah  Learning,  of  Connecticut. 

Distressing  as  was  his  conduct  in  later  days,  it  is  well  to 

^^Two  Hundred  Years  of  the  8.  P.  G.  An  Historical  Account  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  1701- 
1900.  By  C.  F.  Pascoe.  London:  1901.  Vol.  1,  p.  48. 

soBeardsley,  History  of  the  Church  in  Connecticut,  Vol.  1,  p,  307. 
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remember  that  Dr.  Peters  rendered  signal  service  to  the  church 
in  Connecticut  in  the  hour  of  her  greatest  need. 

On  September  19,  1793,  the  Eeverend  Doctor  Edward  Bass, 
of  Massachusetts,  was  elected  Bishop  of  Vermont.  The  record 
of  the  convention  which  met  at  Pawlet  runs:  ^‘Voted  to  elect 
the  Reverend  Doctor  Edward  Bass,  Rector  of  hrewhuryport,  to 
he  Bishop  of  this  State”. Dr.  Bass  accepted  the  election  ^‘pro- 
vided they  do  not  require  my  constant  residence”.  I70  immedi- 
ate steps  were  taken  for  his  consecration,  which  in  any  case 
would  been  impossible  inasmuch  as  Vermont  was  not  at  that 
time  in  union  with  the  General  Convention. 

On  the  27th  day  of  Fehruary  following  a special  conven- 
tion was  convened  at  Manchester.  On  that  occasion  Dr.  Samuel 
Peters  was  nominated  as  bishop  by  one  of  his  relatives  and  was 
duly  elected,  though  not  without  opposition.  Colonel  John  A. 
Graham,  of  Rutland,  Vermont,  was  deputed  to  go  to  England 
as  agent  of  the  diocese  and  secure  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Pe- 
ters by  the  English  bishops.  In  the  Life  of  Hugh  Peters  (writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Peters)  there  is  a curious  statement  concerning  this 
election.  It  reads,  ^^After  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  Episco- 
palians who  had  settled  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  with  the 
Presbyterians,  Methodists  and  Puritans,  imanimously  elected 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Peters,  LL.  D.,  their  Bishop,  and  invited  him 
to  accept  the  'office  and  return  to  his  native  country”. Un- 
der date  of  July  17,  1794,  Dr.  Peters  wrote  from  London  ac- 
cepting his  election.  He  pointed  out,  however,  that  in  the  event 
of  his  consecration,  his  pension  would  cease,  and  inasmuch  as 
he  had  lost  his  private  means  he  would  be  dependent  upon  the 
Church  in  Vermont  to  maintain  the  dignity  and  hospitality  of 
the  episcopate ; ^ Jest  my  reputation  and  the  fashion  of  religion 
dwindle  away  through  my  poverty  in  the  highest  office  of  Christ’s 
Church”. On  the  same  date  Peters  addressed  a letter  ''To 
the  Churches  of  Christ  spread  abroad  m the  State  of  Vermont, 
mercy,  peace  and  love  he  midtiplied: 


^'^The  Documentary  History  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  Diocese  of  Vermont,  from  the  Year  J790  to  ]^S2,  inclusive.  New 
York:  Pott  & Amery: — ^^Cooper  Union.  1870,  p.  16. 

^Hhid  p.  26. 

^documentary  History  of  the  Church  in  Vermont,  p.  27. 
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Until  I come,  give  attendance  to  reading,  prayer  and  faith. 
When  present  with  you,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I will  lead  you 
through  the  wilderness  of  life,  up  to  a world  that  knows  no  sor- 
row. I will  guide  you  with  mine  eye,  and  feed  your  lambs  and 
sheep  with  bread  more  durable  than  the  everlasting  hill. 

While  absent  from  you  in  body,  I am  present  with  you  in 
mind,  thanking  God  always  in  every  prayer  of  mine,  and  mak- 
ing request  with  joy  for  your  fellowship  in  the  Gospel  of  His 
Son ; that  you  may  he  of  good  cheer,  and  overcome  a world  yield- 
ing no  content,  the  only  wealth  of  man ; and  that  you  may  know 
how  to  be  abased,  and  how  to  abound ; every  where  and  in  all 
things  to  be  instructed  to  obey  the  laws  of  Christ. 

The  spirit  which  heals  all  our  infirmities,  no  doubt  led  you 
to  glorify  God  in  me,  when  you  appointed  the  least  of  all  saints 
to  fill  the  highest  station  in  the  Church  of  J esus  Christ ; duty 
and  inclination  (with  feeble  blood  fiowing  in  my  veins)  in- 
spire my  soul  to  seek  and  do  you  good  in  that  sacred  office  to 
which  you  have  invited  me ; being  confident  that  you  will  receive 
me  with  all  gladness,  and  hold  me  in  reputation  for  the  work 
of  Christ,  which  brought  me  near  to  death,  and  shall  finally 
make  you  my  glory  and  joy. 

Your  preferring  me  to  my  superiors,  both  in  spiritual  and 
literary  attainments,  honours  me  most  unexpectedly  and  de- 
mands my  best  returns  of  gratitude  and  labours  of  love. 

Should  Providence  conduct  me  over  the  dangers  of  the  sea 
to  my  native  shore,  and  give  me  the  blessing  of  seeing  again 
my  long  absent  friends,  I shall  rejoice  as  Simeon  did  at  his 
vision,  and  with  him  say,  Hord,  now  let  me  depart  in  peace — 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation’.  Though  I may  blush 
when  you  discover  my  improvements  not  adequate  to  your  ex- 
pectations and  my  opportunities  in  this  Isle  of  wisdom  and 
learning. 

Should  my  insufficiency  in  spiritual  and  scientific  knowledge 
appear  too  manifest  among  you,  my  zeal  and  labours  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord  shall,  I trust,  be  your  pride  and  boast. 
In  this  hope,  and  resting  on  the  candour,  order,  morality,  learn- 
ing, piety  and  religion  of  those  over  whom  I am  well  chosen  to 
preside,  I shall,  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  undertake  the 
charge,  and  claim  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  to  enlighten  my  un- 
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derstanding,  and  the  charity  and  prayers  of  all  to  remove  my 
wants,  and  to  lessen  my  manifold  imperfections. 

Whenever  I come  to  you,  it  will  he  in  the  fullness  of  the 
blessing  of  the  Gospel  of  God.  I beseech  yon,  therefore.  Breth- 
ren, for  Christ’s  sake  and  the  love  of  the  Sprit,  that  yon  strive 
together  in  your  prayers  to  God  for  me,  that  I may  come  unto 
yon  with  joy,  and  may  with  yon  be  refreshed. 

‘Be  ye  wise  unto  that  which  is  good,  and  simple  concerning 
evil.’ 

The  Churches  of  Christ  salute  yon.  Salute  one  another  with 
faith  and  love. 

I salute  yon  all  with  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all 
understanding;  and  in  the  mystery  of  the  everlasting  God  made 
known  for  the  obedience  of  faith. 

‘To  God  only  wise,  be  glory  through  Jesus  Christ,  forever, 
Amen.’ 

Dearly  beloved  Brethren,  whether  absent  or  present,  be- 
lieve me  to  be,  with  all  sentiments  of  respect  and  fidelity, 
Your  servant  in  Christ, 

SAMUEL  PETERS. 

York  Street,  Westminster,  London,  July  I7th,  1794.” 

The  convention  of  the  diocese  of  Vermont  officially  re- 
quested the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  arrange  for  the  con- 
secration and  Colonel  Graham  personally  seconded  the  request. 
The  Archbishop  politely,  but  firmly,  declined  so  to  do.  He 
pointed  out  that  they  had  already  provided  a college  of  bishops 
for  America.  He  further  stated  that  Dr.  Peters,  who  had  not 
resided  in  Vermont  for  twenty  years,  could  not  produce  the 
canonical  testimonials  from  that  diocese,  nor,  he  added,  “could 
the  want  of  that  testimony  be  supplied  in  England,  where  he 
has  lived  all  that  time,  without  the  exercise  of  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal function,  within  the  cog’nizance  or  jurisdiction  of  any  of 
our  Bishops”. 

The  convention  of  1795  then  applied  to  the  American  bish- 
ops for  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Peters.  The  matter  came  up 
at  the  General  Convention  of  that  year,  and  the  bishops  decided 
that  they  could  not  “with  propriety  consecrate  a Bishop  for 
the  Church  in  any  State,  until  such  Church  shall  have  acceeded 
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to  the  general  ecclesiastical  Constitution  of  the  Church  in  the 
United  States’\'‘^  So  the  matter  ended. 

Just  about  this  period  Dr.  Peters  fell  on  evil  days.  As  a 
result  of  a controversy  with  William  Pitt  the  pension  he  had 
enjoyed  from  the  British  crown  was  withdrawn,  and  he  him- 
self appears  to  have  lost  his  fortune.  In  1805  he  returned  to 
his  native  country  to  pursue  his  claim  to  a tract  of  land,  one 
hundred  miles  square,  at  the  P alls  of  St.  Anthony,  but  for  which 
he  had  no  valid  title.  Driven  by  poverty,  he  sold  portions  of 
the  lands  to  procure  means  of  support;  ^^fictitious  sales’’  for 
which  he  could  have  been  prosecuted.  His  last  years  were  spent 
in  Hew  York  where  he  lived  on  charity.  There  he  died  on 
April  19,  1826,  in  his  ninety-first  year.  He  was  buried  at  He- 
bron, his  tombstone  bearing  the  following  inscription  written  by 
the  Pev.  Dr.  Samuel  Farmer  Jarvis: 

^^Here  rests  until  the  Hesurrection  the  body  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Peters,  LL.  D. ; who  was  born  at  Hebron,  Hovember 
20,  1785,  O.  S.,  and  died  in  Hew  York,  April  29,  1826,  aged 
91.  He  was  ordained  in  England,  Deacon  and  Priest,  in  the 
year  1759  ; and  while  residing  in  that  country,  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, Avas  elected,  though  on  account  of  those  troublous  times,  not 
consecrated,  Bishop  of  Vermont.  His  life  was  full  of  adven- 
tures, adversities  and  trials,  which  he  bore  with  fortitude,  pa- 
tience and  serenity.  This  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory 
by  his  grandson,  Samuel  Jarvis  Peters,  of  Hew  Orleans,  1841.” 


Journals  of  the  General  Convention,  1795. 


LETTER  FROM  J.  PETERS^  OF  HALIFAX,  XOVA 
SCOTIA,  TO  THE  REV.  DR.  SAMUEL 
PETERS,  OF  LOXDOX. 

Note.  The  following  letter,  written  by  John 
Peters  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Peters,  of  London,  is 
of  interest  by  reason  of  its  reference  to  the  effort  to 
obtain  Consecration  as  Bishop  of  Vermont:  and  also 
its  reference  to  the  death  of  Bishop  Seabury. 

^‘Xo.  4.  Halifax,  13th  August  1796. 

Rev^^  & Dear  Sir, 

After  long  waiting,  I received  your  favor  of  26th  FehrU” 
ary,  with  Mr.  Desbrisays’  Bill  of  £13.10  under  Protest — all 
I am  to  loose  by  it  is  trouble — I shall  have  no  more  to  do 
with  Bills  from  that  virtuous  Spot,  If  I can  possibly  avoid 
it — wdth  this  you  v/ill  receive  a Small  letter  enclosing  2®  of 
William  AVinters  Bill  on  David  Thomas,  for  £10.  This,  it  is 
said,  will  be  paid  punctually — If  not,  I shall  loose  Money — • 
Your  letter  above  mentioned,  was  54  days  on  its  way  to  Bos- 
ton, One  Day  at  Boston,  and  98  days  from  Boston,  Via  Xew 
Brunswick,  to  this  pleasant  land,  in  all  153  days  from  Lon- 
don— Air.  AI*^  Xamara  Thanks  you,  and  Doubts  not  but  St 
Peter  will  do  Justice  to  him  and  Xova  Scotia,  in  the  record 
you  have  applied  to  him  for. 

I find  it  absolutely  necessary  that,  if  you  are  Consecrated 
Bishop  of  Vermont  at  all,  it  must  be  done  in  London,  else 
you  will  be  like  the  rest  of  the  American  Bishops,  who,  ac- 
cording to  your  Account,  are  just  like  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
in  particular  Counties — Step'  over  a line,  that  sometimes  is 
long,  but  no  thickness,  and  they  are  of  no  more  consequence 
that  I am,  unless  they  have  more  money — Your  Consecration 
therefore  must  be  had  in  London.  So  I said  at  the  first. 

On  the  7th  instant,  by  His  Majesty’s  Packet  Boat  the  Hali- 
fax, I received  your  favors  of  29th  and  30th  May  with  the 


iJohn  Peters  was  Postmaster  at  Halifax. 
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enclosures — I thank  you  for  the  Abstract  and  Mr.  Graham’s^ 
Pamphlet.  Mr.  Freeling  is  a Gentleman,  and  will  never  re- 
fuse sending  you  or  me,  anything  that  is  passing  between  us. 

I have  Wrote  to  Mrs  Ann  Peters  what  you  have  desired — 
Henry  Moore  Peters  is  now  here,  and  is  to  carry  my  letter  to 
his  Mother:  What  you  say  concerning  the  Bill  he  drew,  I 
shall  tell  himself — He  told  me  when  he  drew  that  Bill,  that 
he  had  orders  from  you  long  before,  to  draw  on  you  for  that 
Sum. 

I have  a letter  from  Mrs  Ann  Peters,  dated  the  11th  July, 
received  the  9th  instant — She  says  you  expected  her  to  re- 
move to  Vermont,  where,  in  your  letter  of  August  1795,  to 
her,  you  said  you  expected  to  be  by  Christmas — She  says 
that  she  is  not  now  able  to  remove  from  Sydney,  her  health 
being  too  far  gone^ — ^She  is  so  lame  in  her  right  Arm,  that  she 
can  scarce  hold  her  pen;  occasioned  by  the  Eheumatism,  and 
her  right  eye  much  effected,  by  the  same  complaint  in  her 
head.  What  will  become  of  her  it  is  hard  to  say.  . . . 

There  will  be  no  War  between  England  and  the  American 
States — the  Treaty  of  Mr  Jays  ratified.  I am  surprised  you 
had  not  heard  of  it. 

I have  seen  Mr  George  Andrew:  he  says  he  hath  no  ob- 
jections to  reconvey  &c — I have  been  very  ill,  ever  since  I 
received  your  letter  and  Saint  Hakes  Papers^ — All  that  can 
be  done  in  that  business  here,  shall  be  done  quickly,  and  then 
the  whole  of  those  papers,  together  with  your  letter  to  me  of 
30th  of  May,  shall  be  sent  to  Munson  Jarvis  Esq^  at  S^  John, 
who,  I trust,  will  do  everything  in  his  pov^^er,  that  is  requisite 
to  be  done  in  and  concerning  the  Premises^ — I shall  request 
him  to  send  his  Bill  of  expenses  to  me,  which  I will  pay,  and 
to  give  me  the  earliest  account  concerning  the  State  of  those 
Affairs,  that  he  possibly  can  in  order  that  I may  communicate 
the  same  to  you. 

His  Majesty^s  Ship  Active,  in  which  Lord  Honhester  and 

3Mr.  GrTaham  was  the  Colonel  John  A.  Graham,  described  as 
“Agent  for  the  Church  in  Vermont”,  who  was  sent  to  London  by 
the  diocese  to  secure  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Peters  as  Bishop  of 
Vermont, 
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his  Family  were  taking  Passage  from  Quebec  to  England,  is 
wrecked  on  the  Island  of  Antiosti;  and  I am  informed  that  the 
Ship  is  totally  lost,  hut  no  lives. — I do  not  know  the  day  on 
which  this  Catastrophe  happened,  but  it  must  have  been  be- 
fore the  24th  July;  for  on  that  day  16  Legnes  distant  from 
the  Island,  a Quebec  Mail  for  England,  which  was  on  board 
the  Active,  was  delivered  to  A Mr  Adam  Murphy,  Master  of 
the  Schooner  Gamma,  to  bring  to  this  Office,  for  the  purpose 
of  its  being  Speedily  forwarded  to  England,  for  which  Service 
he  and  his  Vessel  were  Impressed  by  the  Officers  of  the  Ac- 
tive; and  I have  to  pay  him  Twenty  Guineas  for  that  Service — 
Lord  Donhester  and  family  were  to  be  put  on  shore  at  Gaspee — 
Whether  His  Lordship  will  come  here,  or  go  to  Newfoundland, 
to  take  the  remainder  of  his  Passage  is,  I believe,  unknown 
here  as  yet. 

His  Majesty^s  Sloop  of  War  SJiarh,  arrived  here  Yester- 
day, in  fifteen  days  from  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  Express 
to  Acquaint  Admiral  Murray,  that  there  was.  Cruising  off 
that  Coast,  three  Thirty  Six’s,  and  two  Forty’s,  of  the  French 
— for  which  I suppose  the  Newfoundland  Fleet  are  too  AVeak — 
and  behold,  no  Admiral  Murray  is  here;  nor  Ships  Sufficient 
to  pursue  and  engage  those  Sans  CuloUesl  I 1. — At  this  Sea- 
son of  the  Year,  this  and  the  Coast  of  Newfoundland  ought 
always  to  be  well  guarded,  but  never  will  be,  I believe,  as 
matters  now  are. — The  Southern  parts  seem  to  hold  out  the 
best  prospect  for  valuable  prizes,  and  self,  no  doubt,  prepon- 
derates with  our  Men  of  AVarsmen,  as  well  as  land  Citizens. — 
Many  servants  who  are  sent  on  business  for  their  Masters, 
spend  their  time  in  doing  their  o^m:  This  their  way,  is  their 
disobedience  : nor  do  they  seem  to  fear  Punishement. — I hope 
they  will  meet  it  some  time  or  other. 

AAffiy  should  the  Death  of  Bishop  Seabury  discourage  you 
from  seeing  your  native  Country  again — Men  in  All  Coun- 
tries of  all  ages  and  in  all  Stations  of  life,  must  die — and  the 
loss  to  the  AAYrld,  particular  Societies  and  families,  occasioned 
by  Death,  is  always  greater  or  less  According  to  the  useful- 
ness of  those  persons  who  are  taken  away  by  that  last  enemy — 
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I hope  that  you,  as  Bishop  of  Yermont,  will  live  in  health, 
Strength  of  body  and  mind,  and  great  usefulness  to  that  peo- 
ple and  to  your  own  satisfaction  and  happiness  in  this  life, 
for  many  years  Yet  to  come;  and  be  Crowned  with  eternal 
blessedness  in  that  world  which  is  yet  before  all  those  who 
now  remain  living  inhabitants  of  this;  which  may  the  Al- 
mighty God  of  his  infinite  mercy.  Grant. 

I have  just  seen  H.  M.  Peters,  and  told  him  what  you  say 
concerning  the  Bill  he  drew  on  you — He  says  he  had  your 
Orders,  five  years  ago,  to  draw  for  that  Money. 

I never  before  heard  that  Mrs  Ann  Peters  preferred  Spirit 
to  flesh,  nor  even  flesh,  beyond  virtue — If  liquid  Spirit  is  by 
any  means  a favorite  of  hers,  it  hath  always  been  a secret 
from  me.  Here  is  more  than  I expected  I should  be  able  to 
write  at  this  time,  tho’  less  than  I wished,  being  perpetually 
hurried  for  want  of  more  Assistance — I can  therefore  only 
say,  that  my  family  Join  with  mine  their  best  Wishes  for  you 
and  all  your  connections,  and  that  my  Mrs  Peters,  (Aged  64 
Years  this  Hay)  is  now  almost  out  of  hopes  of  ever  having 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  on  this  side  of  Heaven! 

I am,  Bev”^  and  Hear  Sir,  Yours  Always 
J.  PETERS. 


THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  IN  TEXAS 
DURING  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

By  DuBose  Murphy. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  Lincoln’s  election  reached  the  South 
in  November,  1860,  the  murmur  of  threatened  secession  grew 
into  an  open  tumult.  But  in  spite  of  the  impetuous  action  of 
South  Carolina,  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  the  rest  of  the 
southern  states  would  follow  her  out  of  the  Union.  President 
Buchanan  appointed  Friday,  January  4,  1861,  as  a Day  of 
Prayer  and  Fasting  for  the  whole  nation,  and  churches  in  the 
South  as  well  as  in  the  North  observed  the  day  with  appro- 
priate services.^  Bishop  Gregg,  of  Texas,  set  forth  a special 
^^Form  of  Prayer  for  the  Times”  together  with  a letter  to  his 
clergy  ^Jn  view  of  the  present  alarmed  and  disturbing  state 
of  public  affairs”.  On  January  8,  1861,  the  Bishop  published 

Pastoral  Letter  * * * on  the  dangers  and  duties  of 

the  eventful  changes  through  which  we  were  passing”,  and  ap- 
pealed for  the  revival  of  the  ^ ^spirit  of  a primitive  fellowship’'.^ 

As  soon  as  Texas  had  formally  seceded  from  the  Union, 
Bishop  Gregg  issued  another  Pastoral  Letter,  directing  the 
Clergy  to  substitute  the  words  ‘^Confederate  States”  for 
“United  States”  in  the  prayers  for  the  President  and  Con- 
gress.^ But  it  soon  became  evident  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  do  more  than  amend  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
What  effect  was  political  separation  to  have  upon  ecclesiastical 
organization  ? The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  had  thus  far 
weathered  the  storm  of  anti-slavery  agitation  which  had  split  the 
Methodist  and  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  Churches.  But  could 
it  now  stand  the  strain  of  secession  and  war? 

Bishop  Polk,  of  Louisiana,  believed  that  the  act.  of  secession 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  his  State  had  “removed  our  Dio- 

ij.  B.  Cheshire,  The  Church  in  the  Confederate  States,  (New  York, 
1912),  p.  10. 

^Journal  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Texas,  1861, 

p.  21. 

mid.,  22,  23. 
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cese  from  within  the  pale  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States’’,  and  therefore  must  follow  our  na- 
tionality”/ He  and  Bishop  Elliott,  of  Georgia,  joined  in  writ- 
ing a letter  to  all  the  Southern  Bishops,  proposing  a meeting  in 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  July  3,  1861,  in  order  that  the  Dio- 
ceses within  the  Confederacy  might  discuss  and  work  out  a 
common  plan  of  action.  There  was  no  bitterness  in  this  let- 
ter; but  ^^political  changes,  forced  upon  us  by  stern  necessity” 
required  the  southern  Church  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  actual  situation  confronting  it.® 

Bishop  Gregg  communicated  the  contents  of  this  letter  to 
the  Diocesan  Cbnvention  which  met  in  Austin  on  April  11, 
1861,  and  recommended  that  the  Diocese  of  Texas  send  three 
clergymen  and  three  laymen  to  the  meeting  in  Montgomery. 
These  delegates  need  not  be^  committed  to  any  definite  pro- 
gram ; in  fact,  there  were  several  courses  of  action  which  might 
be  followed.  Southern  churchmen  were  by  no  means  agreed 
on  the  best  course  of  action,  and  a number  of  Bishops  and 
clergy  disapproved  the  proposal  of  Bishop  Polk  and  Bishop 
Elliott.  Likewise  in  the  Texas  Diocesan  Convention  there 
was  opposition  to  the  suggested  step.  The  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  a special  committee  of  three  clergymen  and  two  lay- 
men. The  Rev.  Benjamin  Eaton,  of  Galveston,  presented  a 
majority  report,  signed  by  all  but  one  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, to  the  effect  that  the  proposed  meeting  in  Montgomery  was 
premature  and  that  there  was  no  need  for  a division  of  the 
Church.  The  Rev.  Lindsay  P.  Rucker,  of  Brenham,  brought 
in  a minority  report,  urging  that  the  Convention  proceed  to 
the  election  of  the  delegates.  When  the  matter  came  to  a vote, 
the  Convention  was  evenly  divided;  and  the  Bishop,  as  pre- 
siding officer,  cast  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  election  of  the  dele- 
gates. Those  chosen  were  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Eaton,  of  Gal- 
veston, the  Rev.  Charles  Gillette,  of  Austin,  the  Rev.  L.  H. 
Jones,  of  San  Antonio,  Mr.  Peter  W.  Gray,  of  Houston,  Mr.  S. 

^Bishop  Polk’s  Pastoral  Letter,  January  30,  1861,  in  Cheshire,  The 
Church  in  the  Confederate  States,  15. 

sPolk  and  Elliott’s  Letter,  quoted  by  Bishop  Gregg  in  his  Annual 
Address  to  the  Diocesan  Convention,  Journal,  1861,  p.  29. 
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M.  Swenson,  of  Austin,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Lewis.  They  were  in« 
structed  to  report  back  to  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese,  for 
ratification  or  rejection,  any  action  taken  by  the  meeting  in 
Montgomery.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Eaton  and  Gillette  had 
signed  the  majority  report  of  the  committee  and  were  there- 
fore known  to  be  out  of  sympathy  with  any  proposal  to  divide 
the  Church.®  At  the  request  of  the  Diocesan  Convention, 
Bishop  Gregg  issued  a circular  letter,  containing  extracts  from 
the  letter  of  Bishops  Polk  and  Elliott,  and  assuring  the  people 
of  the  Diocese  of  Texas  that  ‘Whatever  action  may  be  taken, 
will  be  marked  by  calmness,  moderation,  and  a spirit  of  peace 
and  love.  If  it  can  be  made  to  appear,  that  some  bond  of  union 
may  continue  to  exist  * * * it  will  be  ground  of  rejoic- 

ing’k'^ 

Meanwhile,  hostilities  had  commenced,  and  the  secession  of 
more  States,  had  widened  the  breach  between  E^orth  and  South. 
Bishop  Meade,  of  Virginia,  and  Bishop  Atkinson,  of  N^orth 
Carolina,  suggested  a postponement  of  the  meeting  at  Mont- 
gomery, in  order  that  their  Dioceses  might  be  represented ; and 
Bishop  Gregg  notified  the  Texas  delegates  that  the  Conven- 
tion would  be  deferred.  But,  as  it  happened,  the  other  Bishops 
had  decided  to  proceed  without  delay.  The  meeting  resolved 
itself  into  a Conference  rather  than  a legislative  body.  A com- 
mitteee  was  appointed  to  draft  a Constitution  and  body  of 
Canons  for  the  new  Church,  to  be  voted  on  at  a Convention  in 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  on  October  16,  1861.  Missionary 
aid  was  pledged  to  Bishop  Gregg  of  Texas  and  to'  Bishop  Lay, 
of  Arkansas,  whose  appropriations  from  the  Mission  Board  of 
the  Church  in  the  United  States  had  been  withdrawn  as  soon 

^J07irnal,  1861,  pp.  30-34.  Cheshire,  The  Church  in  the  Confederate 
States^  20-26,  describes  the  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Southern 
Church.  For  the  Bishop’s  “casting  vote”  on  the  question  of  sending 
delegates  to  the  Montgomery  conference,  see  Gillette,  A Feio  Historic 
Records  of  the  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Texas  during  the  ReMllion 
(New  York,  1865),  pp.  9-11.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Con- 
vention then  passed  a resolution  “That  in  future,  when  a vote  ‘By 
orders’  is  called  for,  the  Bishop  be  called  upon  to  vote  first”.  Journal 
of  the  Convention  of  1861,  p.  33. 

^Bishop  Gregg,  To  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Protestant  Epis~ 
copal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Texas,  Austin,  April  15,  1861. 
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as  the  Confederacy  was  formed.  And  a.  resolution  was  adopted, 
that  ^^the  secession  of  the  States  of  Virginia,  ISTorth  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louis- 
iana, Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee,  from  the  United  States 
and  the  formation  by  them  of  a new  government,  called  the 
Confederate  States  of  America,  renders  it  necessary  and  ex- 
pedient that  the  Dioceses  within  those  States  should  form 
among  themselves  an  independent  organization’ 

The  die  had  been  cast.  And  by  October  civil  and  military 
events  made  it  evident  that  for  the  time  being  at  least  the 
southern  Dioceses  were  part  of  a new  nation.  Bishop  Gregg  at- 
tended the  meeting  at  Columbia,  October  16-24,  1861 ; but  no 
other  delegate  from  Texas  made  the  journey.  The  Conven- 
tion adopted  the  proposed  Constitution ; and  within  a year  seven 
southern  Dioceses  had  ratified  this  instrument.  Bishop  El- 
liott, of  Georgia,  senior  Bishop  in  the  Confederacy,  then  issued 
a call  for  the  First  General  Council  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  to  meet  in  Au- 
gusta, Georgia,  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  ISTovember,  1862.^ 
The  Rev.  E.  A.  Wagner,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Houston,  was 
the  only  deputy  from  Texas  who  attended  the  General  Coun- 
cil. The  meeting  was  occupied  largely  with  routine  matters. 
It  adopted  a body  of  canons  and  a Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
which  closely  followed  that  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States. 
A Pastoral  Letter  was  published,  urging  loyalty  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  war,  and  to  the  Church  in  her  missionary 
work.^® 

sCheshire,  The  Church  in  the  Confederate  States,  28,  35,  37.  Jour- 
nal of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Texas,  1862,  pp.  13, 
24-25. 

^Cheshire,  The  Church  in  the  Confederate  States,  54-55.  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and 
Texas  were  the  first  seven  to  ratify;  Arkansas  ratified  in  November, 
1862;  Florida  in  December,  1863;  Tennessee  and  Louisiana  held  no 
Diocesan  Convention  until  after  the  War. 

loJowmaZ  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  Confederate  iStates  of  America,  1862,  pp.  13,  64,  118,  182,  188. 
Cheshire,  The  Church  in  the  Confederate  States,  55,  61-68;  Bishop 
Cheshire  says  that  Texas  was  the  only  Diocese  not  represented ; but  the 
Journal  of  the  General  Council,  p.  13,  shows  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wag- 
ner was  present,  and  Wagner  reported  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
General  Council  to  the  Diocesan  Convention  of  Texas  in  1863:  see 
Journal  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Texas,  1863,  p.  16. 
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The  Texas  Diocesan  Convention  met  in  Houston  on  June 
6,  1862,  and  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  in  the 
Confederate  States.  Bishop  Gregg  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
formation  of  an  independent  Church  in  the  Confederacy  would 
be  especially  helpful  to  the  development  of  home  missions  and 
to  the  work  on  behalf  of  the  colored  people.  The  Convention 
expressed  the  ‘dieartfelt  sympathy  of  the  Church  in  this  Dio- 
cese  with  the  cause  of  our  country”,  and  requested  the  clergy 
to  read  to  their  congregations  a full  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons which  required  the  Diocese  of  Texas  to  acknowledge  the 
Confederate  Government  and  to  follow  that  Government  in 
forming  an  independent  ecclesiastical  organization.  ^^This 
Convention  simply  adopts  a principle  of  Catholic  usage 
* * the  existence  of  a National  church  in  every  separate 

nation,  while  we  retain  the  essential  elements  of  unity  with 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church  throughout  the  world”. 

Only  two  clergymen  of  the  Diocese  served  as  Chaplains  in 
the  Confederate  Army.  The  Rev.  Lucius  H.  Jones,  Rector 
of  St.  Mark’s  Church,  San  Antonio,  became  Chaplain  of  the 
Fourth  Texas  Cavalry  (Reily’s  Regiment).  He  was  wounded 
while  ministering  to  a dying  soldier  at  Glorietta,  in  1862;  and 
finally  died  of  malaria  in  October,  1863.  The  Rev.  H.  B. 
Monges,  of  Seguin,  entered  the  Army  towards  the  close  of  the 
war.  Colonel  James  Reily,  of  Houston,  commanding  officer  of 
the  Fourth  Texas  Cavalry,  was  killed  in  action  on  the  Bayou 
Teche,  Louisiana,  April  14,  1863.  He  had  been  a faithful 
communicant  of  Christ  Church,  Houston,  and  was  the  first 
layman  from  Texas  to  serve  in  the  General  Convention  of  1850, 
when  the  Diocese  of  Texas  was  admitted  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  eifects  of  war-time  conditions 
began  to  appear  in  the  official  records  of  the  Church.  The 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Episcopal  Church  withdrew  its  ap- 
propriations from  all  the  southern  Dioceses  early  in  1861. 

^Uournal,  1862,  pp.  28,  33,  36-39. 

^2journal,  1863,  pp.  11,  27;  1864;  p.  13.  Cbeshire,  The  Church  in 
the  Confederate  States,  90-91.  105. 
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While  the  Confederate  Church  did  its  best  to  help  the  weaker 
Dioceses,  there  was  an  ever-increasing  deficit  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  Diocese  of  Texas.  Bishop  Gregg  himself  was  the  prin- 
cipal victim  of  this  situation,  and  the  deficit  in  payments  on 
his  salary  was  not  finally  wiped  out  until  1891.^^  The  Dni- 
versity  of  the  South  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  which  the  Diocese 
of  Texas  assisted  in  founding  in  1857,  had  to  be  abandoned; 
and  it  was  not  until  1867  that  this  work  could  be  resumed. 
^^The  Church  suffers  in  common  with  our  afflicted  country, 
wrote  the  Eev.  W.  R.  Bichardson,  of  Huntsville  (later  known  as 
^Dean  Richardson^,  of  San  Antonio),  in  1862.  The  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Eaton,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Galveston,  reported 
that  ^The  members  of  the  congregation  have  been  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  fortunes:  of  war,  and  the  Church  was  closed 
on  the  25th  May  last’’,  (that  is,  1862).^^  Throughout  the 
State  there  prevailed  ^^extraordinary  excitement  * * * a 

state  of  things  peculiarly  unfavorable  to  the  spiritual  growth 
of  the  Church”,  said  Bishop  Gregg  in  1861.  And  a year  later 
the  Bishop  called  attention  to  the  dangers  of  the  times,  ^^pe- 
culiar  and  fiery  temptations  which  war  brings  [and  in  particu- 
lar] that  of  the  love  of  money  to  which  thousands  have 
yielded  * ^ * in  raising  to  exorbitant  rates  the  prices  on 

articles  of  indispensable  use”.^®  Evidently  profiteers  are  not  a 
modern  invention ! 

Bishop  Gregg  was  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  cause  of 
the  Confederacy  and  professed  no  doubts  as  to  its  eventual 
triumph.  As  late  as  1864  he  spoke  of  ^The  extraordinary  suc- 
cess of  our  arms  * * * and  indications  of  peace  not  very 

remote”.  Often  he  mentioned,  in  his  Journal,  that  he  had 
taken  part  in  a service  of  thanksgiving  for  a Confederate  vic- 
tory. In  1862  he  said:  ^‘How  far  they  [Northern  Church- 
men] have  sympathized  in  this  unholy  and  monstrous  war  of 
invasion,  is  not  known;”  they  ought,  of  course,  to  have  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  the  Confederacy  at  once.  And 

Journal,  1861,  p.  26;  1862,  p.  20;  1863,  pp.  11,  18-19;  1S91,  p.  22. 

’i^^JournaJ,  1862,  pp.  43,  48. 

'i-^Jonrnal,  1861,  p.  24;  1-862,  p.  24;  1864,  p.  12. 
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ill  1863  lie  told  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  that,  while  the 
Church  must  work  and  pray  for  the  end  of  this  war  and  of  all 
wars,  she  must  also  protest  against  the  ''injustice  and  wicked- 
ness’' of  a war  of  invasion/® 

Most  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  in  Texas  fully 
agreed  with  the  Bishop  on  this  point.  But  the  Kev.  Charles 
Gillette,  Rector  of  St.  David’s  Church,  Austin,  did  not  see  any 
justification  for  either  political  or  ecclesiastical  separation. 
The  friction  between  Mr.  Gillette  and  Bishop  Gregg  developed 
into  a vigorous  controversy  and  led  to  a voluminous  correspond- 
ence, which  was  finally  published  in  a booklet  of  131  pages^^ 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  trouble  was  a prayer  which  Bishop 
Gregg  had  written  for  use  in  the  services  of  the  Church  during 
the  War.  After  a petition  that  God  would  give  grace  and 
wisdom  to  the  leaders  and  protection  to  the  soldiers,  the  prayer 
concluded : 

a*  * * grant  that  the  unnatural  war  Avhich  has 

been  forced  upon  us,  may  speedily  be  brought  to  a 
close,  in  the  deliverance  of  thy  people,  in  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  in  the  strengthening  of  our  Confederate 
Government,  that  it  may  continue  to  flourish  and 
prosper  * * 

Mr.  Gillette  did  not  much  like  the  prayer,  but  said  that  h© 
could  use  it  except  for  ‘^an  assertion  which  I did  not  believe  to 
be  true” ; that  is,  the  clause  ^ ‘which  has  been  forced  upon  us”. 
Bishop  Gregg  therefore  gave  him  permission  to  omit  these 
words  when  reading  the  prayer.^® 

Mr.  Gillette  did  not  attend  the  Diocesan  Conventions  of 
1862',  1863  or  1864.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  1863,  he  received  a letter  from  a group  of  the  clergy, 

^^Journal,  1862,  pp.  19,  27;  1863,  pp.  8,  9,  13;  1864,  p.  12.  Bishop 
Gregg,  Primary  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Texas  (Austin,  1863),  p.  36. 

iTCharles  Gillette,  A Few  Historic  Records  of  the  Church  in  the 
Diocese  of  Texas  during  the  Rebellion,  together  with  a Correspondence 
between  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  Gregg.,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
Gillette,  Rector  of  St.  David's  Parish,  Austin.  New  York  (Gray  and 
Green),  1865. 

isGillette,  A Few  Historic  Records,  etc.,  12. 
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requesting  him  to  use  the  omitted  words  in  the  interests  of 
harmony.  He  made  no  reply.  (Thereupon,  the  Convention  of 
18G4  adopted  a resolution,  asking  the  Bishop  to  withdraw  per- 
mission to  omit  these  words.  Supported  by  this  vote  of  the 
Convention  and  by  a resolution  of  the  Standing  Committee, 
the  Bishop  announced  in  a public  letter  that  he  had  reluctantly 
decided  to  withhold  the  aforesaid  permission,  ^^not  to  force 
the  conscience  of  anyone — God  forbid! — but  with  the  fervent 
prayer  and  earnest  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  uniformity  in  our 
public  devotions  at  least,  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  spirit  of 
unity  and  peace’ 

Mr.  Gillette  replied  to  this  by  saying  that  he  could  not  yield, 
and  would  continue  to  leave  out  the  objectionable  words.  This 
brought  on  more  correspondence.  Finally,  on  August  5,  1864, 
Mr.  Gillette  waived  his  rights  and  invited  the  Bishop  to  take 
charge  of  the  services  at  St.  David’s  ^Tor  the  present”  in  the 
interests  of  harmony  and  peace.  But  letters  continued  to  issue 
from  the  ready  pens  of  both  clergymen,  until  Bishop  Gregg 
informed  Mr.  Gillette  that  he  did  not  care  tO'  receive  any  more 
letters  ^ ^unless  * * * written  in  a proper  strain”  of  def- 

erence and  humility.^® 

There  were  other  irritating  incidents  also.  Mr.  Gillette 
assumed  that  certain  portions  of  the  Bishop’s  Annual  Address 
of  1862  were  aimed  at  him,  and  objected  to  reading  to  his  con- 
gregation the  Convention’s  official  statement  of  sympathy  for 
the  Confederate  cause.  The  Bishop  yielded  on  that  point 
But  a short  time  afterwards  Bishop  Gregg  did  not  hear  Mr. 
Gillette  say  ‘^Amen”  to  a prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  the  Con- 
federate victories  at  Fredericksburg  and  Galveston,  and  that  led 
to  some  twenty-five  printed  pages  of  correspondence.^^  At 
last,  in  August,  1865,  Mr.  Gillette  left  Austin  for  the  Horth 
with  the  intention  of  laying  the  whole  controversy  before  the 
General  Convention.  With  that  purpose  in  mind,  he  pub- 
lished the  whole  correspondence  together  with  his  own  story  of 

19,  83.  Journal,  1864,  pp.  14-16. 

20Gillette,  A Few  Historic  Records,  etc,,  113-121, 

mUd.,  17-19,  56-81, 
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the  case.  But  the  General  Convention  of  1865  was  in  no  mood 
for  such  matters,  as  we  shall  see,  and  its  Journal  gives  no 
indication  that  Mr.  Gillette  even  introduced  his  petition. 

There  have  been  far  too  many  occasions  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  when  the  ^ ^spirit  of  a primitive  fellow- 
ship^’ was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  All  the  more  refresh- 
ing, therefore,  is  the  story  of  the  reconciliation  between  north- 
ern and  southern  Churchmen  after  the  Civil  War.  In  this 
story,  the  Diocese  of  Texas  played  a prominent  and  honorable 
part. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  Confederate  States  of 
America  had  ceased  to  exist,  there  was  much  discussion  among 
the  Episcopalians  of  the  South  as  to  the  desirability  of  resum- 
ing ecclesiastical  relations  with  their  northern  brethren.  Some 
Southerners  did  not  wish  to  re-unite;  others  feared  that  the 
^Northerners  would  not  accept  them  without  humiliating  con- 
ditions.^^ Bishop  Gregg  was  the  tirst  to  take  positive  steps 
towards  reunion. In  1861  he  had  followed  a definite  prin- 
ciple— that  of  a separate  ^National  Church  in  each  nation;  in 
1865  he  simply  accepted  the  logic  of  the  same  principle.  On 
May  29,  1865,  he  issued  a Pastoral  Letter  ‘fin  connection 
with  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  changes  in  our  civil  af- 
fairs”. And  a week  later  he  instructed  his  clergy  to  pray  for 
the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the  public 
Services  of  the  Church.  To  the  Diocesan  Convention  which 
met  on  June  15,  1865,  he  suggested  that  steps  be  taken  look- 
ing to  “a  return  to  our  former  ecclesiastical  relations”.  The 
Convention  adopted  a series  of  resolutions  ‘fin  accordance  with 
the  same  principle  and  practice  of  the  Church,  by  which  it 
was  guided  before”.  The  Diocese  repealed  its  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Church  in  the  Confederate  States,  and 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  It  expressed 
the  hope  that  a special  meeting  of  the  General  Council  of  the 

22Bishop  Cheshire,  The  Church  in  the  Confederate  States,  202-238, 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  discussion  of  this  point  throughout 
the  southern  Church. 
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Confederate  Churcli  miglit  be  held  in  order  to'  secnre  joint  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  all.  Bnt,  without  waiting  for  that,  the  Dio- 
cese of  Texas  proceeded  to  elect  its  full  delegation  to  the  Gen- 
eral Convention,  which  was  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  in  Octo- 
ber, 1865.  That  no  bitterness  was  cherished  toward  Mr.  Gil- 
lette is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
clerical  deputies. 

Among  the  Church  people  of  the  South  there  had  been  real 
anxiety  aS'  to  the  nature  of  the  welcome  which  they  would 
receive  from  the  N^orth.  But  the  deputies  from  Texas  resolved 
to  act  in  faith,  trusting  to  the  good  will  of  their  brethren; 
and,  when  the  roll  was  called  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
General  Convention,  on  October  4,  1865,  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Eaton  of  Galveston,  the  Rev.  Charles  Gillette,  of  Austin,  and 
the  Rev.  John  Owen,  of  Matagorda,  and  Messrs.  Peter  W. 
Gray,  of  Houston,  and  W.  B.  Grimes,  answered  when  ^^Texas’’ 
was  called  upon.  The  next  day,  the  deputations  from  Ten- 
nessee and  N'orth  Carolina  took  their  seats.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
House  of  Bishops,  Bishop  Atkinson,  of  N’orth  Carolina,  had 
been  welcomed  most  cordially.  Both  Houses  of  the  Conven- 
tion defeated  by  large  majorities  a proposal  to  include  in  the 
Service  of  Thanksgiving  for  Peace  a phrase  which  was  need- 
lessly offensive  to  the  South.  And,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Cummins,  of  Illinois,  the  House  of  Deputies  passed  a 
resolution, 

“That  this  House  offers  its  profound  gratitude  to 
God  that  we  have  among  us  our  brethren,  the  Clerical 
and  Lay  Deputies  from  the  Dioceses  of  Texas,  Horth 
Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  and  that  we  recognize  their 
presence  in  our  midst  as  a token  and  pledge  of  the  fu- 
ture and  entire  restoration  of  the  union  of  the  Church 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.”^^ 

The  General  Council  of  the  Church  in  the  Confederate 
States  met  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  in  November,  1865.  There 

^^Journal,  1865,  pp.  9-10,  20,  21,  24. 

^^Journal  of  tlie  General  Convention  of  1865,  pp.  22-23,  32,  38-39. 
Cheshire,  The  Church  in  the  Confederate  States,  239-248. 
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was  little  for  it  to  do  but  to  set  its  bouse  in  order  and  arrange 
for  an  orderly  terminaition  of  its  existence,  further  doubt 
or  anxiety  remained;  and  the  final  action  of  the  Council  was 
largely  influenced  by  ^^the  spirit  of  charity  which  prevailed 
in  the  * * * General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 

copal Church  in  the  United  States  at  its  late  session  in  Phila- 
delphia’’.^® We  may  be  thankful  that  this  reconciliation  was 
completed  before  the  bitter  days  of  the  Peconstruction  pois- 
oned the  springs  of  mutual  trust  and  killed  the  desire  for  har- 
mony and  understanding. 

Bishop  Gregg  was  not  able  to  make  the  journey  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1865;  but  when  he  went  ISTorth  in  January,  1866,  to 
raise  funds  for  his  educational  work  in  Texas,  he  ^‘received 
at  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  New  York  * * * and  of 

the  clergy  and  laity,  the  most  cordial  welcome,  and  every 
facility  they  could  extend  in  the  prosecution  of  my  work”.  The 
Bishop  was  convinced  that  the  spirit  of  fellowship  and  good 
will  manifested  at  the  General  Convention  and  afterwards 
was  ^Tut  one  of  the  many  and  remarkable  indications  * * * 

of  a deeply  rooted  and  wide-spread  desire  * * * for  a re- 

turn to  that  ufnity^^“'^  of  the  whole  Christian  Church  which 
has  always  been  the  purpose  of  its  Founder. 

Bibliographical  Note. 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  Diocese  of  Texas  in  the 
Civil  War  is  based  primarily  upon  the  Journals  of  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Diocese  for  the  years  1861  through  1866,  the 
Journals  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Church  in  the  Con- 
federate States,  1862  and  1865,  and  the  Journal  of  the  Con- 
vention of  1865.  Other  primary  sources  which  have  been  used 
are: 

Bishop  Gregg,  Circular  letter  to  the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the 

^^Journal  of  the  General  Council  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  (late)  Confederate  States  of  America,  1865,  p,  17. 

^"^Journal  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Texas,  1866, 

pp.  21,  28. 
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Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Texas,  Austin, 
Texas,  April  15,  1861. 

Bishop  Gre^g,  Primary  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Protest- 
ant Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Texas,  1863. 

Eev.  Charles  Gillette,  A Few  Historic  Records  of  the 
Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Texas  during  the  Behellion,  together 
with  a correspondence  between  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  Gregg, 
D.  D.,  and  the  Rev..  Charles  Gillette,  Rector  of  St.  David's 
Parish,  Austin,  1865. 

Also,  Bishop  Cheshire’s  The  Church  in  the  Confederate 
States  (l^ew  York,  Longsman’s,  1912),  has  been  used  with 
great  profit. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  BISHOP  OF  NEW  YORK 


The  PUBLICATION  of  the  Historical  Magazine 
is  a most  interesting  and  important  undertaking. 
Such  a journal  is  urgently  needed  in  the  life  of  our 
Church  and  should  be  of  great  value. 

I wish  the  Magazine  every  success  and  hope  that  it 
may  be  read  widely  by  our  clergy  and  people. 

William  T.  Manning, 

Bishop  of  New  York. 


THE  MARYLAND  DIOCESAN  LIBRARY— A MINE  OF 
HISTORICAL  MATERIAL. 

By  Wyllys  Rede>  D.  D. 

Bishop  Whittingham  was  a prelate  of  the  old  school,  now 
well-nigh  extinct.  He  inherited  enough  of  puritanism  to  give 
him  strength  of  character.  He  was  genuinely  pious  and  deeply 
religious.  He  was  an  ecclesiastical  statesman  and  an  influen- 
tial factor  in  the  legislative  and  executive  affairs  of  our  Ameri- 
can Church.  But,  above  all,  he  was  an  original  and  inde- 
pendent thinker,  a scholar  of  wide  and  accurate  erudition,  and 
an  ardent  lover  of  hooks. 

During  the  four  years  (1836-1840)  when  he  was  Profes- 
sor of  Ecclesiastical  History  at  the  General  Theological  Semi- 
nary, and  throughout  his  long  episcopate  of  forty  years  in 
Maryland  (1840-1879)  he  was  a diligent  and  untiring  student 
of  the  world’s  greatest  and  best  literature.  He  valued  and 
loved  hooks  not  only  for  the  interesting  material  and  the  sound 
learning  which  they  contained,  hut  he  prized  them  as  hooks. 

He  became  a connoisseur  in  books.  The  accumulation  of 
books  became  his  hobby,  his  most  absorbing  pursuit.  He  ran- 
sacked the  world  for  rare  and  valuable  volumes  suitable  for 
the  library  of  a theologian.  One  of  the  greatest  accomplish- 
ments of  his  long  and  laborious  lifetime  was  the  noble  collec- 
tion of  some  17,000  volumes  to  which  he  gave  a generous  ex- 
penditure of  his  time  and  thought  and  means.  In  his  last 
Avill  and  testament  he  bequeathed  it  to  the  Diocese  of  Mary- 
land, ^^To  he  held  and  administered  as  part  of  the  Episcopal 
Fund,  upon  the  understanding  and  agreement  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  it  shall  he  secured  forever  for  the  use  of  the  Bishop 
of  Maryland  and  his  successors  as  an  Episcopal  Library”. 

The  value  and  importance  of  this  rich  bequest  do  not  de- 
pend chiefly  upon  the  number  of  volumes  which  it  contains, 
although  (so  far  as  we  can  learn)  it  is  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  diocesan  library  in  the  whole  Anglican  Communion. 
They  depend  rather  upon  the  wide  range  and  variety  of  its 
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contents,  their  age,  their  rarity,  their  intrinsic  interest,  and 
the  sound  and  solid  learning  which  they  contain. 

It  covers  with  admirable  fulness  the  whole  broad  held  of 
biblical,  ecclesiastical,  liturgical,  and  critical  learning.  It  pro- 
vides ample  apparatus  for  the  study  of  comparative  re- 
ligion, theology,  and  ecclesiastical  history  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  the  present  day,  from,  Moses  to  Bishop  Gore  and  Dean 
Inge.  It  includes  all  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental,  both  in  the  original  and  in  the 
best  translations,  including  such  rare  and  valuable  collections 
as  Mignes  Patrologie,  the  Expistolae  OrthodoxograpJiorum 
Theologorum^  Latinorum<  (Vienna  1645),  the  Breviarium 
Gothicorum  (1775),  and  the  Biographie  Universelle  (Paris 
1811,  52  vols.).  The  whole  history  of  the  Jewish  and  the 
Christian  Church  is  covered  exhaustively  up  to  date. 

There  are  scores  of  splendid  volumes,  famous  for  their 
beauty  and  rarity,  brilliantly  illuminated  Vulgates  of  1478 
and  1480,  the  Breeches  Bible  and  the  Vinegar  Bible,  the  Liege 
Missal  and  Bodoni  Sallust,  the  grand  Adam^  Lactantius  (Ven- 
ice 1471),  the  Index  Expurgatorius  of  1608,  of  which  only 
two  copies  exist,  and  the  Malleus  Mallificarum'.  The  most 
famous  of  the  early  printers,  both  European  and  American, 
are  well  represented.  Froben,  Plantin,  Aldus,  Caxton,  the 
Elzevirs,  and  the  Americans  Parks,  Eeading,  Green,  and  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  Hearly  all  the  editions  of  the  English  Bible, 
with  the  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  American  Prayer  Books, 
are  included,  with  a vast  collection  of  10,000  hymns,  ancient 
and  modern.  This  great  Collection  would  in  itself  constitute 
a notable  library.  But  there  was  more  to  follow. 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Dalrymple  was  a contemporary  and  an  in- 
timate associate  of  Bishop  Whittingham.  He  was  a profound 
and  accomplished  scholar  and  an  ardent  bibliophile.  He  was 
the  Provost  of  the  University  of  Maryland  and  his  life  was 
largely  devoted  to  scholastic  pursuits.  He  v/as.  unmarried  and 
was  possessed  of  considerable  means,  which  he  expended  freely 
in  the  purchase  of  rare  and  beautiful  books.  His  valuable 
library  of  9,000  volumes  became  the  property  of  the  Diocese 
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at  his  death.  It  contains  a wealth  of  Classical  Literature  in 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages.  The  great  litera- 
tures of  Greek  and  Kome  are  all  here,  many  of  them  in  rare 
and  sumptuous  editions,  amongst  them,  the  Valpy  edition  of 
the  Latin  authors.  Here  are  the  Bollandist  edition  of  the  Acta 
Sanctorum  in  55  great  voliunes,  TillemonCs  Histoire  Eccle- 
siastique  in  36  folio  volumes  (Paris  1693),  the  Encyclopedia 
MetJiodique  in  187  volumes  (Paris  1787),  with  sumptuous  sets 
of  Froissart’s  and  Holinshed’s  Chronicles.  The  Collection  is 
also  very  rich  in  the  magazine  literature,  secular  and  eccle- 
siastical, of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 

As  the  years  have  lengthened,  these  great  Collections  have 
been  supplemented  by  smaller  donations  and  by  purchase.  The 
Maryland  Diocesan  Library,  in  which  they  have  been  fused, 
now  numbers  34,000  volumes.  The  Whittingham  and  some 
of  the  most  rare  and  valuable  books  in  the  Dalrymple  Collec- 
tion are  held  as  a reference  library  and  do  not  go  into  circu- 
lation, but  they  can  be  freely  consulted  by  visitors,  scholars, 
and  authors.  The  remainder  of  the  library,  including  some 
15,000  volumes  in  all  branches  of  literature,  is  freely  at  the 
service  of  the  public.  Its  contents  are  loaned  freely  to  anyone 
who  wishes  to  use  them.  It  is  richly  stored  with  biography, 
history  (including  the  Christian  Church  in  all  ages  and  lands), 
and  with  general  literature  up  to  date. 

It  has  been  asserted  upon  highly  competent  authority  that 
the  History  of  our  American  Church  cannot  be  fully  and  ade- 
quately written  without  recourse  to  the  Maryland  Diocesan 
Library.  This  assertion  seems  to  be  well  founded.  It  is  the 
especial  purpose  of  this  article  to  set  forth  some  of  the  grounds 
for  this  conviction  and  to  make  them  better  known. 

One  of  the  most  cherished  purposes  of  those  by  whom  the 
Library  has  been  brought  into  existence  and  built  up  has  been 
the  accumulation  and  preservation  of  the  materials  for  the 
making  of  American  History.  Circumstances  have  combined 
to  make  this  laudable  endeavor  a success.  The  result  is  an 
unparalleled  assemblage  of  historical  materials,  which  is  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  student  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Many 
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of  them  are  unique  and  priceless.  Others  are  so  rare  as  to  be 
of  notable  importance.  There  is  a rich  store  of  autographs, 
letters,  documents,  manuscripts,  record  hooks,  pamphlets,  and 
early  and  rare  printed  hooks  and  magazines,  which  are  of  the 
utmost  value  as  source  materials  for  the  early  history  of  the 
American  Colonies,  especially  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  of 
the  United  States.  They  shed  much  light,  sometimes  a new 
light,  upon  the  struggles  and  controversies  in  Church  and  State 
through  which  the  American  people  have  passed,  hlaturally, 
the  source  materials  for  the  compilation  of  a full  and  true  his- 
tory of  the  American  Episcopal  Church  preponderate  in  such 
a library.  Some  of  them  are  listed  and  briefly  described  here- 
with: 

Source  Materials  for  the  History  of  the  American  Episcopal 

Church, 

The  Allen  Manuscript — The  Rev.  Dr.  Ethan  Allen  was  a 
descendant  of  the  Revolutionary  patriot  of  that  name.  The 
greater  part  of  his  life  (1819-1879)  was  spent  in  Baltimore 
County,  chiefly  in  the  rectorship  of  St.  Thomas’  and  St.  John’s 
Churches.  He  was  the  Historiographer  of  the  Diocese  of  Mary- 
land. Throughout  his  long  life  Dr.  Allen  was  a tireless  col- 
lector of  documents  and  leisters  and  an  indefatigable  explorer 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  records  in  search  of  materials  for 
his  History  of  the  Church  in  Maryland,  covering  the  years 
from  1632  to  1873.  He  collected  a great  store  of  these,  which 
became  the  property  of  the  Diocesan  Library.  They  fill  four 
volumes,  which  are  packed  with  a varied  assortment  of  mis- 
cellaneous information,  which  he  had  gathered  from  various 
sources  and  in  great  detail.  They  are  written  in  a ^^fine 
Italian  hand”,  which  is  often  difilcult  to  read.  For  these  rea- 
sons they  have  been  consulted  by  very  few  investigators.  They 
would  need  to  be  carefully  edited  before  being  put  into  print. 
One  volume  has  been  photostated,  and  the  others  will  soon  be 
given  a like  treatment,  which  will  make  them  much  more 
easily  readable  and  accessible  to  investigators  without  danger 
to  the  original  manuscripts. 
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Historical  Notices  of  St.  Anne's  Pai'ish,  Annafolis,  by 
Ethan  Allen,  D.  D.  St.  Anne’s  Church  has  had  a long  and 
honorable  history,  beginning  in  1649  and,  being  located  at  the 
State  Capital,  has  always  been  an  influential  parish.  Dr.  Al- 
len’s history  of  it  is  replete  with  information  as  to  its  early 
years,  its  personnel,  its  influence  upon  Church  and  State  in 
Maryland,  and  the  long  line  of  clergy  who  have  presided  over 
it.  As  a State  Church  in  the  midst  of  a bitterly  puritan  popu- 
lation, it  had  peculiar  problems  to  solve  and  serious  difficulties 
to  overcome. 

The  Garrison  Church,  Sketches  of  the  History  of  St. 
Thomas'  Parish,  Garrison  Forest,  Baltimore  County,  Mary- 
land, 1742-1852,  by  Ethan  Allen,  D.  D.,  edited  by  the  Eev. 
Hobart  Smith.  This  is  a full,  adequate,  and  altogether  de- 
lightful history  of  a typical  Colonial  parish,  profusely  illus- 
trated and  well  documented,  a living  picture  of  such  a church 
and  its  people. 

Maryland  Toleration,  Sketches  of  the  Early  History  of 
Maryland,  by  the  Rev.  Ethan  Allen,  to  the  year  1650.  This 
has  long  been  one  of  the  vexed  problems  in  American  Religious 
History.  It  has  never  been  handled  more  open-mindedly,  ju- 
diciously, and  authoritatively  than  in  this  treatise.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  adequate  understanding  of  it  can  be  gained 
without  an  acquaintance  with  this  valuable  treatise.  It  is  not 
controversial  but  informative.  The  author  undertook  not  to 
prove  an  hypothesis,  but  to  make  known  (as  nearly  possible) 
all  the  facts. 

The  Allen  Collection  of  Letters  and  Documents.  This  vast 
and  voluminous  Collection  was  the  crowning  achievement  of 
Dr.  Allen’s  busy  life.  It  fills  thirty-six  large  quarto  volumes, 
each  of  them  from  two  to  four  inches  in  thickness.  These 
bulky  volumes  are  filled  with  autograph  letters  written  and 
signed  by  all  the  Bishops  of  our  American  Episcopal  Church 
throughout  its  whole  history,  in  which  naturally  the  letters  of 
the  Bishops  of  Maryland  predominate.  There  are  109  letters 
from  Bishop  White,  86  from  Bishop  Claggett,  40  from  Bishop 
Hobart,  140  from  Bishop  Kemp,  2 from  Bishop  Seabury,  S 
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from  Bishop  Madison,  31  from  Bishop  Chase,  32  from  Bishop 
Moore,  68  from  Bishop  Mcllvaine,  15  From  Bishop  Onderdonk, 
9 from  Bishop  Brownell,  17  from  Bishop  Kemper,  13  from 
Bishop  Stone,  and  so  on  down  the  list  to  the  present  day. 
The  Correspondence  of  the  Bishops  of  Maryland  is  of  course 
far  more  voluminous  than  that  of  the  others.  There  are  440 
letters  written  to  Bishop  Claggett,  and  those  addressed  to  Bishop 
Whittingham  fill  two  large  volumes.  These  letters  cover  a 
wide  range  of  topics.  They  shed  light  upon  many  of  the  prob- 
lems, movements,  and  controversies;  of  their  day  and  genera- 
tion. They  offer  unusual  opportunities  for  biographical  and 
historical  research.  There  are  also  many  letters  from  Arch- 
bishops, Bishops,  Clergy,  and  eminent  Laymen  in  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  in  the  United  States.  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  full  correspondence  between  Bishop  Kemp  and 
Francis  Scott  Key  relating  to  his  proposed  ordination,  and 
their  later  controversy  in  regard  to  lay  baptism.  There  are 
letters  from  General  Washington,  Archbishop  Carroll,  Com- 
modore Decatur,  President  John  Adams,  Colonel  Tench  Tilgh- 
man,  Hugh  Davey  Evans,  Kossiter  Johnson,  and  Dr.  Pusey. 
There  is  the  correspondence  leading  up'  to  the  consecration  of 
Bishop  Claggett,  the  first  Bishop  ever  consecrated  in  America, 
with  the  Letters  of  Orders  authorizing  his  consecration,  and 
the  mitre  which  he  was  accustomed  to  wear.  This  remark- 
able Collection  should  be  better  known  and  more  widely  used. 
It  is  hoped  that  it  may  soon  be  made  available  to  all  who  wish 
to  consult  it. 

The  Cdllister  Letters.  They  were  written  by  Henry  Cal- 
lister  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  during  the  years 

1741  to  1766,  to  his  friends  and  relatives  in  England  and 

America.  They  are  a rich  mine  of  information  as  to  life  and 
conduct  in  the  American  Colonies.  He  was  a man  of  keen 

and  cultivated  intelligence,  a close  observer  of  men  and  af- 

fairs, with  a wide  and  intimate  knowledge  of  conditions  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Colonial 
Governors  of  Maryland,  Thomas  Bladen,  Samuel  Ogle,  and 
Benjamin  Tasker.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Governor 
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Horatio'  Sharpe,  and  of  Kohert  Morris,  the  Financier  of  the 
American  Eevolution.  These  letters  contain  source  material 
relating  to  the  Acadian  Refugees  in  Maryland,  the  social, 
educational,  and  religious  life  of  the  colonists,  and  the  inter- 
esting and  iniportant  events  and  developments  occurring  in  the 
Colonies. 

His  most  intimate  friend  and  crony  was  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Bacon,  like  himself  a native  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  a gentleman 
and  a scholar,  who  played  a.  very  influential  and  important 
part  in  the  social  and  religious  life  of  the  Colony.  They  car- 
ried on  a voluminous  correspondence,  which  is  included  in 
this  Collection.  Both  parties  expressed  themselves  with  the 
utmost  frankness.  Dr.  Bacon  was  the  author  of  several  val- 
uable books,  which  are  now  very  rare,  but  are  preseiwed  in 
the  Library.  His  great  folio  volume  was  entitled  ''The  Laws 
of  Maryland''.  It  was  an  epoch-making  book  and  was  one  of 
the  finest  pieces  of  printing  ever  done  in  America.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  in  colonial  times  the  laws  related  quite 
as  much  to  the  Church  as  to  the  State.  He  organized  the  first 
charity-school  in  the  Colonies  and  was  also  a pioneer  in  preach- 
ing to  the  colored  people  and  instructing  their  masters  and 
mistresses  how  to  bring  them  up  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of 
the  Lord.  These  sermons  and  all  his  writings  are  preserved 
in  the  Library. 

The  Callister  Letters  fill  850  quarto  pages.  They  have  been 
photostated  and  are  now  at  the  service  of  authors  and  investi- 
gators. 

The  Duke  Diary,  Observations  on  the  State  of  Religion  in 
Maryland,  and  Hymns.  William  Duke  was  ordained  by  Bishop 
Seabury  in  1785  and  was  actively  engaged  in  various  forms 
of  religious  and  educational  work  in  Maryland  for  58  years. 
Few  men  of  his  generation  were  so  well  qualified  to  tell  us 
what  life  was  in  those  days.  He  kept  an  elaborate  Diary,  in 
which  he  recorded  not  only  his  own  doings,  but  also  those  of 
his  friends  and  neighbors  in  minute  detail,  with  many  shrewd 
and  amusing  comments.  It  is  an  intimate  revelation  of  the 
daily  life  and  experience  of  a Maryland  pastorate  covering  half 
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a century  (1774-1825).  His  ThotigMs>  on  Repentance,  Clew'  to 
Religious  Truth,  Observations  on  the  Present  State  of  Religion 
in  Maryland  (1795),  and  his  Hymns  and  Poems  catch  the  spirit 
of  those  revolutionary  days  and  reveal  the  character  of  Chris- 
tianity which  was  prevalent.  They  are  now  very  rare,  but  they 
are  all  in  the  Library,  mostly  in  their  original  format.  The 
Diary  fills  two  large  quarto  volumes  of  manuscript.  It  has  not 
yet  been  photostated  and  has  been  seen  by  very  few. 

The  Church  in  Virginia,  The  Library  contains  abundant 
materials  from  which  the  religious  history  of  Virginia  can  be 
written.  There  are  the  Journals  of  the  Diocesan  Convention, 
the  Acts  of  Assembly,  and  the  standard  histories.  There  are 
others  which  are  rare,  for  instance,  Burhe's  History  of  Vir- 
ginia from  the  first  settlement  to  the  present  day,  Howe's  His- 
torical Collections,  Hawhs'  Rise  and  Progress  of  The  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia,  Bishop  Meade's  Old 
Churches,  Ministers,  and  Families  of  Virginia,  and  the  Col- 
lections of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society.  In  addition  to 
these  the  Library  has  a rare  and  fine  copy  of  Smith's  His- 
tory from  the  First  Discovery  and  Settlement  (1747),  and 
Beverly^s  History  and  Present  State  of  Virginia  (1722). 
Beverly  married  the  daughter  of  William  Byrd,  of  Westover, 
of  whose  Manuscripts  the  Library  contains  a fine  set.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  detailed  histories  and  monographs 
of  many  of  the  old  Virginia  parishes. 

The  Church  in  the  Confederate  States.  The  Library  has  a 
large  amount  of  biographical  and  historical  material,  in  manu- 
script and  in  print,  in  regard  to  the  Church  in  the  Confed- 
erate States,  culminating  in  Bishop  Cheshire's  definitive  His- 
tory of  the  Church  in  the  Confederate  States.  It  is  also  the 
fortunate  professor  of  several  rare  volumes  of  considerable  in- 
terest. There  is  a Prayer  Book  of  the  Confederate  Church 
(1863),  and  another  of  the  same  date,  published  in  England, 
in  which  Bishop  Whittingham  wrote  the  following  inscription : 
^^Thrown  overtboard  from  a rebel  vessel,  picked  up  at  sea,  and 
given  to  me  by  Captain  Bidgeley,  March,  1865.’"'  Another 
copy  was  formerly  the  possession  of  Bishop  Cheshire.  A vol- 
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lime  of  keen  and  permanent  interest  contains  in  tlieir  own 
handwriting  the  forms  of  prayer  and  devotion  of  nearly  all 
oiir  Bishops,  both  north  and  south,  for  use  in  their  various 
dioceses  during  the  War  between  the  States.  In  addition  to 
these  there  is  a large  Collection  of  the  letters,  papers,  and 
sermons  of  Bishop  Atkinson,  the  great  ecclesiastical  statesman 
to  whose  wise  and  skillful  efforts  at  conciliation  it  is  chiefly 
due  that  our  American  Church  has  preserved  that  peace  and 
unity  which  is  agreeable  to  our  Lord,  and  was  not  split  wide 
asunder,  as  most  other  religious  bodies  were.  It  is  hoped  that 
out  of  this  source  material  some  competent  author  and  scholar 
will  create  an  adequate  and  enduring  biography  of  Bishop  At- 
kinson. 

The  Origins  of  Methodism.  There  is  abundant  informa- 
tion in  the  Library  regarding  the  early  days  of  Methodism  in 
England  and  in  the  Colonies.  A full  and  informative  his- 
tory of  the  Methodist  Alovement  could  be  written  from  the 
books  and  manuscripts  which  it  contains.  There  are  the  Jour- 
nal of  Asbiiry  1771-1815,  and  that  of  John  Wesley  1739-1790 
in  four  volumes,  with  all  the  published  writings  of  the  brothers 
John  and  Charles.  Of  especial  interest  are  the  rare  copies  of 
The  Sunday  Services  of  Methodists  with  Other  Occasional 
Services  (London  179^'),  and  The  Sunday  Services  of  the 
Methodists  in  North  America  (London  178T).  The  latter  con- 
tains an  autographic  introduction  in  the  handwriting  and  with 
the  signature  of  John  Wesley,  Bristol,  September  9,  1784, 
which  contains  this  notable  declaration:  believe  there  is 

no  Liturgy  in  the  World,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  language, 
which  breathes  more  of  a solid,  scriptural,  rational  piety  than 
the  Common  Prayer  Book  of  the  Church  of  England.  And, 
though  the  main  of  it  was  compiled  considerably  more  than 
two  hundred  years  ago,  yet  is  the  language  of  it  not  only  pure, 
but  strong  and  elegant  in  the  highest  degree.^’ 
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REVIEWS. 

Arthur  C.  A.  Hall,  Third  Bishop  of  Vermont.  By  George  Lynde  Rich- 
ardson, D.  D.,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  All  Saints,  Albany,  'New 
York,  with  an  introduction  by  Rt.  Rev.  Philip  Mercer  Rhinelander, 
D.  D.,  and  with  illustrations.  Boston  and  New  York.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge.  1932. 

For  many  yearis  Bishop  Hall  of  Vermont  was  one  of  the  out- 
standing leaders  of  life  and  thought  in  the  American  Church.  He 
was  greatly  gifted  in  many  ways — a careful  and  lifelong  student; 
a brilliant  expositor  who  made  notable  contributions  to  devotional 
New  Testament  literature;  a penetrating  preacher.  Perhaps  his 
greatest  gift  was  that  of  a spiritual  director.  He  was  at  his  best 
in  conducting  Retreats  and  in  personal  dealing  with  penitent  and 
troubled  souls.  Born  of  privileged  parents  in  England,  he  passed 
to  Oxford,  where  at  Christ  Church  he  came  under  the  influence  of 
Liddon.  There  were  great  men  in  the  Oxford  of  that  day — ^Wilber- 
force  was  Bishop;  Benjamin  Jowett  was  at  Balliol;  Lewis  Car  oil, 
famous  for  his  Alice  in  Wonderland,  was  living  in  the  college  and 
Canon  Bright  was  teaching  ecclesiastical  history.  These  men,  to- 
gether with  Richard  M.  Benson,  founder  of  the  Society  of  St.  John 
the  'E^vangelist,  were  the  formative  influences  in  the  life  of  the 
future  bishop.  He  never  lost  the  Oxford  impress.  The  net  result 
was  a determination  to  become  a Cowley  Father  and  in  1873  he 
came  to  the  United  States  and  after  a brief  ministry  at  Bridgeport, 
was  sent  to  Boston  to  assist  Father  Grafton  at  the  Church  of  the 
Advent.  From  thence  he  had  an  interesting  experience  as  a mis- 
sionary in  the  far  North.  When  the  iS.  iS.  J.  E.  purchased  the  old 
Church  of  the  Advent  in  Boston  Father  Hall  returned  to  Boston  and 
commenced  a memorable  ministry  in  that  city  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  what  proved  to  be  an  intimate  friendship  with  Philips 
Brooks;  likewise  with  Dr.  Huntington,  rector  of  Grace  Church,  New 
York.  Brooks  described  him  as  “radically  English”,  and  added, 
*‘when  he  came  to  explain  Ms  ideas  upon  the  Holy  Communion,  he 
talked  in  a language  which  I really  could  not  understand”.  But  be- 
tween the  two  men  there  were  deep  spiritual  affinities  which  far 
transcended  theological  differences.  Recalled  to  England  whither 
he  went  in  company  with  his  colleague,  Charles  H.  Brent,  Father  Hall 
remained  there  until  his  election  as  Bishop  of  Vermont.  All  these 
outstanding  facts  have  been  woven  together  with  unerring  skill  by 
Dean  Richardson  in  this  biography.  It  is  admirably  proportioned; 
marked  by  discriminating  judgment,  keen  sympathy  and  expressed 
in  perfect  English.  The  controversial  episodes  are  handled  impar- 
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tially,  especially  Father  Hall’s  action  in  relation  to  the  election  and 
confirmation  of  Philips  Brooks  as  Bishop  of  Massachusetts.  Hall 
did  not  vote  for  Brooks,  though  he  “ibelieved  him  to  be  sound  in 
the  faith  and  loyal,  in  all  essentials,  to  the  Church”.  Nevertheless, 
having  been  chosen  by  the  diocese,  the  Cowley  monk  signed  the 
testimonial,  and  as  a member  of  the  Standing  Committee  voted  to 
confirm  the  election.  This,  together  with  his  advocacy  of  the  crea- 
tion of  an  independent  Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  for  Ame- 
rica, resulted  in  his  removal  as  Provincial  Superior  in  the  United 
States.  This  book  will  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  the  lengthening 
list  of  Episcopal  biographies.  It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work;  a 
well-rounded  picture  of  a man  who  was  at  once  a scholar,  a teacher 
and  truly  a modern  saint. 

E.  Clowes  Chorley. 

History  of  All  Saints’  Parish  in  Frederick  County,  Maryland. 

1742-1932,  By  Ernest  Helfenstein,  Registrar  of  the  Parish,  Marken 

& Bielfeld,  Incorporated,  Frederick,  Maryland.  1932. 

In  the  year  1742  certain  churchmen  in  the  Parish  of  Prince 
George,  in  the  county  of  that  name,  petitioned  the  Assembly  for 
a division  of  the  Parish.  The  ground  of  the  petition  was  that  it  “is 
so  vastly  large,  being  about  ninety  miles  in  length  and  populous, 
and  the  Parish  at  so  great  a distance  from  your  petitioners  that  it 
is  not  in  their  power  to  attend  the  church  or  receive  the  benefit 
therefrom  they  would”.  The  petition  was  granted  and  All  Saints’ 
was  created  by  an  act  of  the  Assembly  in  1742.  It  is  now  the  mother 
Parish  of  Western  Maryland.  With  painstaking  care  the  author  of 
this  little  volume  has  traced  out  the  history  of  the  Parish  from  its 
beginnings  to  the  present  day,  including  biographical  sketches  of  the 
successive  rectors.  He  has  done  well  to  reprint  the  Oath  of  Abju- 
ration found  in  the  Parish  records  and  which  wardens  and  vestry- 
men were  required  to  sign.  The  last  clause  runs  as  follows: 

“We,  the  subscribers,  do  Declare  that  we  do  Believe  that 
there  is  not  an  Transsubstantiation  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lords  supper  or  in  the  Eliments  of  Bread  and  Wine  at  or  after 
the  Consecration  thereof  by  any  person  whatsoever.” 

The  author  relieves  the  dry  facts  of  history  with  some  human 
touches,  notably  in  the  sketch  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bacon,  rector  of 
the  Parish  in  1758.  Mr.  Bacon  was  an  accomplished  musician  and 
in  making  his  pastoral  calls  carried  his  flute  in  his  saddle-bags  and 
was  by  no  means  averse  to  dancing  and  a game  of  cards.  This  book 
lacks  but  one  thing~an  index. 
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THE  JARVIS  PAPERS. 

Note  hy  the  Editor,, 

These  are  the  Papers  of  Reverend  Abraham  Jarvis,  later 
second  Bishop  of  Connecticut.  For  several  years  they  V7ere 
in  the  possession  of  his  great-granddaughter,  Lucy  Jarvis,  (Mrs. 
Smith),  daughter  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Farmer  Jarvis, 
sometime  rector  of  Brooklyn,  Connecticut.  Up  to  now  they 
have  never  been  available  for  publication,  and  no  one,  save 
the  custodian,  had  knowledge  of  their  contents.  About  two 
years  ago  they  were  purchased  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  How- 
ard Chandler  Robbins,  who  has  generously  given  permission 
to  The  Historical  Magazine  to  use  them.  The  Ebenezer  Dib- 
lee  Letters  to  Dr.  Peters,  published  in  our  last  number,  were 
part  of  the  Papers,  as  are  the  Learning  Letters  which  begin  in 
this  issue. 

Abraham  Jarvis  had  unique  opportunity  to  preserve 
sources  of  the  history  of  this  Church,  not  only  in  Connecticut, 
but  in  the  Church  at  large.  He  was  born  at  Norwalk,  Connec- 
ticut, May  5th,  1739i  (O.  S.).  After  pursuing  studies  under 
the  Rev.  Noah  Welles,  a noted  Congregational  minister,  he 
entered  Yale  and  graduated  in  1761.  Three  years  later  he 
was  ordered  Deacon  by  Keppel,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  Priest 
by  Lyttleton,  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  On  August  1st,  1764,  he 
became  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Middletown. 

As  secretary  of  the  Diocesan  Convention  he  was  present 
at  the  secret  meeting  of  the  clergy  at  Woodbury,  when  first 
Learning  and  then  Seabury  was  selected  to  go  to  England  to 
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seek  the  episcopate.  The  testimonial  Seahnry  carried  with 
him  bore  the  signature  of  Jarvis,  as  did  the  important  letter 
addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  York  pleading  the  case  of  the 
American  Church.  During  his  stay  in  London  Seabury  again 
and  again  turned  to  Jarvis  for  counsel  and  addressed  many 
letters  to  him  which  have  been  found  in  these  Papers. 

It  is  not  possible  to  list  the  Papers  in  detail ; only  the  more 
important  ones  can  be  mentioned. 

They  are  amazingly  rich  in  correspondence.  First  and 
foremost  are  the  Seabury  letters  written  from  London  and 
Scotland.  The  most  important  one  has  never  been  published. 
Then  come  the  Diblee  letters  and  the  Learning  correspondence 
with  Samuel  Peters.  Other  letters  are  from  Bishop  William 
White,  Dr.  Myles  Cooper  (former  President  of  King’s  Col- 
lege), Samuel  Parker,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Massachusetts), 
the  Archdeacon  of  St.  Alban’s,  England,  Bev.  Bela  Hubbard 
and  others,  including  one  written  by  Bishop  Arthur  Petrie, 
one  of  the  Scotch  consecrators  of  Seabury.  Many  valuable 
Papers  concern  Bishop  Jarvis  himself.  One  is  his  oration  at 
Yale  in  1759,  hearing  his  own  signature;  another  is  his 
declaration  of  conformity  at  ordination  witnessed  by  the  Bishop 
of  London.  Here  also  is  the  official  notification  of  his  election 
as  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  dated  June  7,  1797,  and  his  appoint- 
ment as  Grand  Chaplain  of  the  Masonic  Order  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  signed  by  the  Grand  Master  and  dated  June 
1,  1798.  Included  in  the  Papers  are  the  minutes  of  the  con- 
ventions of  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  in  the  years  1766,  1784, 
1785 ; in  connection  with  the  latter  is  a copy  of  the  Address 
presented  to  Bishop  Seabury  by  his  clergy  and  his  reply  thereto ; 
also  the  record  of  Seahury’s  first  ordinations  signed  by  Jar- 
vis. An  interesting  sheet  contains  a draft  of  proposed  Canons 
for  the  diocese,  dated  1790. 

Of  great  value  are  the  manuscript  Minutes  of  meetings  of 
the  clergy  of  Massachusetts,  Ehode  Island,  and  Kew  Hamp- 
shire held  respectively  on  September  8,  1784,  September  7 
and  8,  1785,  and  July  20,  1786.  The  second  of  these  conven- 
tions, at  which  laymen  were  present,  took  up  the  question  of 
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the  adaption  of  the  English  Prayer  Book  to  American  condi- 
tions. It  is  an  invaluable  source  for  a study  of  the  evolution 
of  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

Other  documents  set  forth  in  detail  the  Prayer  Book  al- 
terations agreed  upon  by  the  clergy  of  Connecticut  on  August 
5,  1785. 

Enough  has  been  here  written  to  indicate  the  extraordinary 
value  of  these  Jarvis  Papers’’  and  their  bearing  upon  the 
history  of  this  Church.  It  is  an  imperative  duty  to  have  them 
carefully  edited,  documented  and  published  in  book  form. 


LETTERS  OF  THE  REVEREND  DOCTOR  JEREMIAH 
TEAMING  TO  THE  REVEREND  DOCTOR  SAM- 
UEL PETERS,  LOYALIST  REFUGEE  IN 
LONDON,  AND  ONE  TIME  BISHOP 
ELECT  OF  VERMONT  * 


(From  the  Jarvis  Papers) 

Wiih  Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Editor. 

THE  REVEREND  DOCTOR  JEREMIAH  TEAMING. 

Jeremiah  Learning  was  horn  at  Middletown,^  Connecticut, 
in  1717,  being  baptized  on  May  12th,  by  the  Reverend  Na- 
thaniel Chaiincey,  ^^pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Durham”. 
His  father,  Jeremiah,  was  married  to  Abigal  Turner  by  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  on  July  4th,  1716.  He  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1745.  During  his  college  course  he  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson,  later  Presi- 
dent of  King’s  College,  New  York,  and  the  young  student 
followed  Dr.  Johnson’s  example  by  forsaking  Congregation- 
alism for  the  Church  of  England.  During  this  period  he  offi- 
ciated as  a lay  reader  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut. 

On  August  2nd,  1746,  the  rector  and  vestry  of  Trinity 
Church,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  addressed  a letter  to  the 
English  Society  for  the  Propogation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  asking  that  there  be  sent  over  ^^a  proper  person  episco- 
pally  ordained”  to  be  a schoolmaster,  and  that  he  be  also  ap- 
pointed catechist  and  assistant  to  the  rector.  The  Society 
directed  them  to  consult  the  Reverend  Doctor  Samuel  Johnson 
of  Stratford,  Connecticut,  in  order  that  he  might  choose  out 
of  the  young  gentlemen  educated  at  New  Haven  a fit  person 

*It  will  be  observed  that  a few  of  these  Letters  are  not  signed 
and  others  are  signed  “Eusebius”,  a non  de  plume  used  by  Learning 
on  other  occasions.  In  each  case,  however,  Peters  notes  them  as  re- 
ceived from  Learning. 

iSome  authorities  say  Durham  which  was  adjacent  to  Middle- 
town« 
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for  these  offices  “and  agreed  to  appoint  the  one  so  chosen  to 
assist  Mr  Honyman  in  the  care  of  his  very  large  and  inter- 
esting congregation,  not  of  whites  alone,  hut  of  blacks  also; 
no  less  than  twelve  of  the  latter  sort  having  been  admitted 
members  of  it,  by  the  holy  sacrament  of  Baptism,  within 
the  last  twelve  months^k^  Evidently  Dr.  Johnson  recommended 
Jeremiah  Learning,  for  under  date  of  April  4th,  1748,  “It 
was  unanimously  resolved  by  the  Vestry  of  Trinity  Church, 
Newport,  that  Mr  Jeremiah  Learning  be  forthwith  sent  to  Lon- 
don at  the  expense  of  the  Church  to  take  Holy  Orders’k^  He 
was  ordered  Deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  Llandalf  on  June  5th, 
1748,  and  advanced  to  the  priesthood  on  the  19th  day  of  the 
same  month  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  records  of 
Trinity  Church  of  September  29,  1748,  state  that  “The  Eev. 
Jeremiah  Learning,  having  produced  his  orders  as  Deacon  and 
Priest,  and  a letter  being  produced  from  the  Eev.  Dr  Beare- 
croft,  Sec^y  to  the  Llonffile  Society  for  the  Propogation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  signifying  that  the  said  Society  did 
approve  of  the  said  Mr  Learning  for  a schoolmaster  and  as- 
sistant to  the  Eev.  Mr  Honyman,  this  Vestry  is  fully  satisfied 
with  the  vouchers  produced,  and  does  admit  and  receive  the 
said  Mr  Learning  in  his  capacity  aforesaid’\^  In  1749  and 
1750  he  is  down  in  the  Eeports  of  the  S.  P.  G.  for  a grant 
of  ten  pounds  and  from  1753  to  1758  this  was  increased  to 
twenty  pounds. 

On  July  2nd,  1750,  the  Eeverend  James  Honyman,  for 
nearly  fifty  years  missionary  in  Ehode  Island,  died.  It  was 
thereupon  “Voted:  that  the  Eev.  Jeremiah  Learning  officiate 
as  Minister  of  Trinity  Church,  above  s*^,  and  that  he  receive 
from  the  Church  Wardens  out  of  the  weekly  coiitributions  £4 
per  week,  for  officiating  as  minister  of  said  Church,  during 
the  time  he  performs  that  duty;  and  when  he  takes  an  usher 
into  his  service  at  school,  he  shall  have  as  much  more  from 

2Updike,  History  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Naragansett,  Rhode 
Island,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  76-77. 

Hbid,  Vol.  I,  p.  620. 

^Mason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church,  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
1698-1821.  First  Series,  p.  89. 
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said  congregation  as  (with  the  above  £4  per  week)  will  pay 
said  usher’s  salary,  until  we  are  supplied  with  a settled  min- 
ister for  said  Church”/ 

The  Parish  Eegister  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Xaragansett, 
has  the  following  entry:  ^‘On  y®  22^  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
1758,  the  Eeverend  Mr  Jeremiah  Learning  of  Newport 
preached  at  St.  Paul’s  Church,  and  after  service  was  ended, 
y®  Congregation  was  requested  to  stay  to  Consult  about  send- 
ing to  y^  Honourable  the  Society  (S.  P.  G.)  Eequesting  that 
they  Send  us  a Missionary  and  to  continue  their  Bounty  to 
said  Parish”.  Five  days  later  John  Case  and  John  Gardiner 
churchwardens,  addressed  the  Society  asking  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr  Learning  as  missionary  at  Naragansett. 

Apparently  this  plan  failed  and  in  1758  Mr.  Learning  was 
appointed  missionary  of  the  S.  P.  G.  at  Norwalk,  Connecti- 
cut, where  he  ministered  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Like  most  of  his  clerical  associates  Learning  was  a strong 
Loyalist.  When  Norwalk  was  taken  by  the  British  much  of 
his  property  was  destroyed.  His  later  letters  show  that  three 
farms — one  of  70  acres  at  Middletown,  one  of  40  acres  at 
Norwalk  and  one  of  44  acres  at  Farmington — were  seized  by 
the  enemy.  In  addition  a house  he  owned  at  Boston  was  razed 
to  make  room  for  fortifications.  Though  he  escaped  with  his 
life,  he  was  subjected  to  great  personal  indignity.  Writing 
to  the  S.  P.  G.  on  September  29,  1776,  the  Eeverend  Samuel 
Seabury  recites  his  own  experiences  during  the  Eevolution  and 
adds,  ^‘Mr  Learning  has  been  taken  up  by  the  rebels,  but  was 
dismissed  in  a few  hours”.®  Worse  was  to  follow.  A mob 
forcibly  entered  his  house,  seized  his  portrait  and  nailed  it  to 
a post  head  downward.  Charged  with  being  a ^^Tory”,  he 
was  carried  to  Fairfield  County  jail;  thrust  into  a damp  cell 
and  denied  the  comfort  of  a bed.  As  a result  a severe  cold 
settled  in  his  hip  and  he  was  a cripple  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Deprived  of  his  property  and  means  of  a livelihood.  Learning 
went  to  New  York  and  existed  on  a meagre  estate  belonging 

sMason,  Annals  of  Trinity  Church,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  1698- 
1821.  First  Series,  pp.  94-95. 

^Hawkins,  Missions  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  306. 
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to  his  wife.  Writing  from  New  York  on  July  29,  1779,  he 
said, 


‘^On  the  11th  instant,  by  the  unavoidable  event  of 
the  operation  of  His  Majesty^s  troops,  under  the  com* 
mand  of  General  Tryon,  my  church  and  great  part  of 
my  parish  were  laid  in  ashes,  by  which  I have  lost  every- 
thing I had  there — my  furniture,  books  and  all  my  papers, 
even  all  my  apparel,  except  what  was  on  my  back.  My 
loss  on  that  fatal  day  was  not  less  than  twelve  or  thir- 
teen hundred  pounds  sterling.  Although  in  great  danger, 
my  life  has  been  preserved ; and  I hope  I shall  never  for- 
get the  kind  providence  of  God  in  that  trying  hour’\'^ 

After  his  enforced  residence  in  New  York  Mr.  Learning  re- 
turned to  Connecticut  and  at  Easter,  1784,  was  appointed  mis- 
sionary at  Stratford  where  he  served  until  1790.  He  after- 
wards lived  in  retirement  at  New  Haven. 

During  the  critical  years  for  the  Church  in  Connecticut, 
covered  by  the  Eevolution  and  the  election  and  consecration 
of  Samuel  Seabury,  three  presbyters  stand  out  prominently  as 
leaders  and  close  friends^ — Jeremiah  Learning,  Bela  Hubbard 
and  Abraham  Jarvis,  later  second  Bishop  of  the  State.  They 
were  men  of  character  and  conviction;  trusted  by  their  cleri- 
cal brethren ; the  advisers  and  confidants  of  their  bishop.  Tire- 
less in  their  labors,  they  endured  the  hardness  of  persecution 
and  by  their  patience  and  perseverance  won  liberty  for  the 
Church  in  Connecticut.  Of  the  three.  Learning  was  the  elder 
and  leader. 

On  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation  some  of  the  clergy  of  the 
State  met  in  secret  at  Woodbury  to  select  one  of  their  num- 
ber to  proceed  to  England  for  consecration  to  the  episcopate. 
Learning  had  long  recognized  the  necessity  for  episcopal  super- 
vision. On  September  29,  1763,  he  wrote  the  Society  saying, 

hope  there  will  be  means  found  out  to  support  the  Church 
in  this  Government,  otherwise  I fear  there  will  be  no  religion 
here  in  the  next  generation.  In  order  that  it  might  be  supported 


^Updike,  History  of  the  Church  in  Naragansett,  Vol.  I,  p.  304. 
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in  the  purity  of  it,  there  is  great  need  of  a Bishop  to  confiinn, 
ordain,  and  govern.  Every  Body  wants  a head”.* 

Twenty  years  elapsed  before  this  dream  was  made  possible. 
But  when  the  Connecticut  clergy  met  it  is  on  record  that  ‘^all 
eyes  turned  to  the  venerable  Learning”.  He  was  their  first 
choice.  Seabury  himself,  writing  to  the  S.  P.  G.  said  that 
Mr.  Jarvis,  secretary  of  the  Convention,  was  directed  ^To  try 
to  prevail  on  the  Bev.  Mr.  Learning  or  me  to  undertake  a voy- 
age to  England,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  Episcopal  consecra- 
tion for  Connecticut”.^  Lie  adds,  ‘^Mr.  Learning  declined  on 
account  of  his  age  and  infirmities”.  This  latter  statement, 
which  has  been  followed  by  all  writers  on  the  history  of  this 
episode,  must  now  of  necessity  be  modified  in  the  light  of 
these  Learning  letters  now  for  the  first  time  available  for  pub- 
lication. Writing  under  date  of  June  1,  1786,  to  Hr.  Peters, 
Learning  says,  ^WWu  ask  me  why  I was  not  B^  of  Con^.  I 
was  B^  Elect;  by  vote  of  the  clergy  here;  but  fearing  the  Chh 
might  suffer  under  my  poor  Abilities,  caused  me  to  answer. 
Nolo  Episco pa-re.  Had  I known  that  Dr  S had  so  many  per- 
sonal Enemies,  I should  not  have  given  the  answer  I did. 
This  is  under  the  Rose;  and  you  force  me  to  say  that,  which 
I did  not  wish  to  be  repeated”.  On  November  9,  1787,  in 
another  letter  he  again  refers  to  the  matter  saying,  ‘^Every 
thing  ought  to  be  so  easy,  when  it  is  so  easy  to  be  made  a B^ 
and  so  easy  to  conduct  y^  Business  after  they  are  made.  Had 
I known  this  before,  I should  not  have  been  so  diffident  as  T 
have  been”. 

On  two  other  occasions  the  episcopate  knocked  at  his  door. 
After  the  consecration  of  Seabury  the  clergy  of  Connecticut 
were  greatly  disturbed  by  the  trend  of  events  in  the  American 
Church  outside  Hew  England.  When  they  met  in  Conven- 
tion at  Wallingford  on  February  27,  1787,  it  was  determined 
to  elect  a coadjutor  to  Seabury  ^ffn  order  to  obtain  the 
canonical  number  of  bishops  in  Hew  England  of  the  Scottish 
line,  and  thus  preserve  a purely  primitive  and  Apostolic 

sHawkins,  Missions  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  318. 

©Beardsley,  History  of  the  Church  in  Connecticut,  Vol.  I,  p.  347. 
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Churcli,  holding  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  and  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints’^^®  Once  again  Learning  was  chosen 
but  this  time  ill  health  compelled  him  to  decline.  Mansfield 
shrank  from  the  burden  and  finally  Abraham  Jarvis  was  se- 
lected. By  dint  of  patience  and  mutual  forbearance  the  dif- 
ficulties between  the  Church  in  [New  England  and  in  what  was 
then  known  as  the  ^Southern  States’  were  smoothed  over  and 
the  project  for  the  consecration  of  another  bishop  in  the  Scot- 
tish line  was  dropped.  In  1792  it  was  planned  to  elect  Learn- 
ing Bishop  of  [New  Jersey.  On  June  5 he  writes  to  Dr.  Peters, 
^^They  (the  Jerseys)  have  determined  to  nominate  me  for 
the  Bp  of  that  State;  provided  they  do,  and  will  comply  with 
my  requisitions,  I will  form  them  into  a true  primitive 
Chh — How  the  plan  failed  he  describes  in  a letter  of  July 
6 : ^^You  ask  why  I am  not  consecrated  a Bp  ? I answer, 
because  I did  not  desire  it.  The  Clergy  in  the  Jersies,  saw 
their  Chhs  going  to  Kuins,  without  a Bp;  and  upon  first 
thought,  supposed  I was  the  only  person  who  could  prevent 
it:  but  upon  more  mature  deliberation  found  out,  that  there 
was  not  a Clergyman  in  that  State  who  was  not  well  qualified 
for  that  Office.  And  yet  there  was  not  one,  to  whom  any  one 
of  them,  would  give  his  vote:  except  for  himself,  Vvdiich  they 
all  did,  one  excepted.  You  ask  if  I did  not  wish  for  ‘Bps 
bench  in  Heaven’  ? I answer ; If  I may  be  so  happy  as  to 
obtain  the  lowest  seat  in  Heaven;  it  will  be  more  than  I de- 
serve: and  can  only  hope  to  obtain  it,  thro  the  Propitiation 
and  Intercession  of  my  Blessed  Kedeemer”. 

Dr.  Learning  was  the  outstanding  presbyter  in  Connecti- 
cut. His  name  was  attached  to  the  testimonial  Seabury  car- 
ried with  him  to  England,  and  time  and  again  he  presided  in 
the  conventions  of  the  clergy  prior  to  the  consecration  of  the 
bishop.  In  1784  he  was  entrusted  with  the  delicate  task  of 
obtaining  an  assurance  from  the  State  Assembly  that  no  objec- 
tion would  be  taken  to  the  settlement  of  a bishop  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  he  preached  the  sermon  at  the  first  ordination  in  the 
American  Church.  In  1789  he  was  elected  a clerical  deputy 


loBeardsley,  History  of  the  Church  in  Connecticut,  Vol.  I,  p.  399. 
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to  the  General  C'onvention  and  the  following  year  he  drafted 
the  canons  of  the  diocese  of  Connecticut. 

The  letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Peters  hear  ample  witness  to 
the  soundness  of  his  churchmanship.  He  was  profoundly  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  what  he  calls  ^^a  pure,  free,  valid 
episcopate”,  and  to  obtain  it  he  spared  no  effort.  In  1786 
he  published  his  Defence  of  the  Episcopal  Govei'nment  of  the 
Church,  and  when  his  position  was  challenged  by  Hoah  Wells, 
the  Puritan  preacher,  he  replied  with  A Second  Defence..  It 
was  well  said  of  him  that  ^^he  was  regular  in  the  performance 
of  ministerial  duties,  and  always  set  forth  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion in  connection  with  the  Episcopal  Church;  and  well 
understood  the  defence  of  her  authority,  doctrines  and  wor- 
ship”, and  with  equal  truth  it  was  added,  ^Hle  is  indeed  a 
tried  servant  of  the  Church,  and  carries  about  him  in  a degree 
the  marks  of  a confessor”.  He  was  absolutely  fearless,  but 
not  always  diplomatic ; clear  in  his  thinking,  pungent  in  speech. 
When  he  thought  truth  was  at  stake  he  spared  neither  friend 
nor  foe.  He  was  a battle-scarred  warrior;  the  ‘^intrepid  cham- 
pion of  the  Church  of  God”. 

On  August  6th,  1790,  he  wrote  Peters  saying,  am  not 
able  to  do  the  duty  of  my  parish,  or  that  I shall  be  soon;  and 
I should  not  chuse  to  preach  till  the  people  might  say,  I wish 
y®  old  man  w^  leave  off  preaching;  accordingly  I have  given 
up  my  parish  to  James  Sayre — and  have  removed  to  H Y,  to 
spend  the  Close  of  Life  in  private,  at  w^  place  I shall  be  glad  to 
receive  your  commands”.  The  following  year  he  wrote  again, 
^^Middletown  is  my  beloved  City,  above  all  other  places  in  the 
world — I designed  that  for  the  place  of  my  residence  in  the 
Close  of  life,  and  made  provision  with  that  view,  in  a Pater- 
nal Estate  which  fell  to  me  there.  But  Gov^,  or  rather  old 
Devenport  who  is  now  gone  to  some  other  Region,  thot  fit  to 
take  it  from  me:  so  all  the  Estate  I now  have  is  in  this  City 
(Hew  York),  for  that  reason  I have  pitched  my  Tent  in  this 
City.  Could  I have  had  my  own  choice  Middletown  would 
have  been  the  place,  as  I have  always  been  treated  by  that 
people  with  more  respect  and  friendship  than  those  of  any  other 
place.  And  next  to  that,  should  have  preferred  Hew  Haven, 
for  the  same  reason”. 
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’ It  was,  however,  in  i^ew  Haven  that  he  found  final  shel- 
ter. Writing  in  1855  Miss  Mary  Lucas  Hillhouse  said,  ^^Dr. 
Learning  spent  his  last  years  in  my  aunt’s  family.  He  re- 
quested it  as  a favour  that  she  would  receive  him  on  the  score 
of  old  friendship”.  Miss  Hillhouse  adds, 

knew  Dr.  Learning  in  the  last  stages  of  life.  He 
rises  to  my  mind,  the  very  ideal  of  age  and  decrepitude — 
a small,  emaciated  old  man,  very  lame,  his  ashen  and  with- 
ered features  surmounted  sometimes  by  a cap,  and  some- 
times by  a small  wig — always  quiet  and  gentle  in  his 
manner,  and  uniformly  kind  and  inoffensive.  His  mind 
bad  evidently  suffered  an  eclipse  before  I knew  him.  . . . 
He  said  little;  spent  most  of  his  time  in  his  own  room, 
and  never  entertained  his  younger  auditors  with  stirring 
tales  of  his  earlier  manhood.’”^ 

Dr.  Learning  died  September  15th,  1804,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven.  His  will,  which  was  probated  on  September  2'5, 
bears  witness  to  the  austerity  of  his  life.  He  bequeathed  $250 
to  ^^my  friend,  Mrs  Mary  Hillhouse”,  $100  to  ^‘my  friend. 
Rev.  Bela  Hubbard”,  and  $100  to  ISTancy  Stockwell,  together 
with  his  silver  spoons,  his  andirons,  tongs  and  shovel,  and  his 
two  bedsteads.  His  personal  possessions  were  valued  at  $110.87. 
Mr.  Seymour  writes, 

^Dndeed,  by  far  the  largest  item  in  his  inventory  is 
$37.50,  covering  two  beds,  bolsters  and  pillows  at  $31.00 
and  two  bedsteads  at  $6.50,  He  had  ^five  old  rose  blankets’ 
valued  at  $3.75,  two  ^old  bedquilts’  valued  at  $3.75,  a 
' Vashing  tub’  at  fifty  cents  and  ^one  old  carpet’  valued 
at  $4.00.  He  had  no  books  and  no  pictures,  but  one  ^soup 
, spoon’  at  $6.00,  two  silver  tablespoons  and  seven  silver 
teaspoons  at  $5.34,  one  watch  at  $15.00  and  one  ^silver 
bason’  at  $12.00.  A reasonable  amount  of  clothing,  and 
other  small  items  fill  out  the  list,  with  a small  table,  a 
looking  glass  and  two  small  boxes”.^^ 

iiSprague,  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  Vol.  V,  p.  130. 
i2Seymour,  The  Reverend  Jeremiah  Learning  of  Connecticut.  A 
Biographical  Sketch  in  the  Form  of  a Letter  to  Henry  Watson  Kent, 
Esq.  Woodbury,  Connecticut:  at  the  Glebe  House.  MDCCCXXVIII. 

P.  26. 
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He  was  buried  in  the  Grove  Street  cemetery  in  'New  Haven, 
and  his  grave  stone  bears  the  following  inscription: 

HEKE  REST  THE  REMAINS  OF  THE 
REV,  JEREMIAH  LExiMIRG,  D.  D., 

LORG  A FAITHFUL  MINISTER  OF 
THE  GOSPEL  IN  THE  EPISCOPAL 
CHUROH;  WELL  INSTRUCTED, 
ESPECIALLY  IN  HIS  HOLY  OFFICE; 
UNREMITTING  IN  HIS  LABOURS; 
CHARITABLY  PATIENT  AND  OF 
PRIMITIVE  MEEKNESS.  HIS  PUBLIC 
DISCOURSES  FORCIBLY  INCULCATED 
THE  FAITH  ILLUSTRATED  BY  HIS 
PRACTICE.  RESPECTED,  REVERED  AND 
BELOVED  IN  LIFE,  AND  LAMENTED 
IN  DEATH,  HE  DEPARTED  HENCE, 
SEPTEMBER  15,  1804, 

AET.  87. 
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THE  BEAMING  LETTERS. 

The  Rev^  Mr  Peters 
at  Bartlets  Buildings 

No  5 Learning  Rev^ 

London  Notation 

May  6 1782. 

New  York  May  6.  1782 
Rev*^  and  dear  Sir 
alias  Peters 

I rec*^  your  favour  Dated  Oct.  3.  1781 — Ap  14.  1782 
and  I am  set  down  to  write  you  an  answer.  Some  parts  of 
your  Letter  I could  not  have  answered,  if  I had  rec*^  it  before; 
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but  am  able  now  to  give  a ful  and  Satisfactory  account  of 
the  whole  that  you  request.  The  Eev^  Mr  John  Marshal/ 
having  come  in  here  from  Connecticut  the  day  before  I rec^ 
Your  favour,  by  permission  of  your  friend  Trumbull,  to  take 
possession  of  a good  Estate  fallen  to  him  by  Death  of  a Dela- 
tion. You  are  intirely  mistaken,  about  Marshals  being  a 
Candidate  for  the  Gov^ — It  was  one  Marshal  a new  Light, 
who  preaches  and  prays,  as  they  say;  and  was  bold  enough  to 
tell  the  Almighty  what  he  and  all  the  powers  above  ought  to 
do,  at  this  alarming  Crisis. 

Marshall,  whose  Loyalty  you  profess  to  doubt,  is  far 
from  enough  from  a disloyal  Spirit;  so  I hope  you  will  not 
judge  him  with  Severity.  He  saw  your  Son  about  one  month 
Since,  at  Stratford,  with  his  Grandfather  & Grandmother; 
all  well.  He  says  your  Son  is  a fine  promising  Child,  and 
loves  the  Clergy ; and  is  like  to  make  a much  better  man  than 
his  Father. 

Your  poor  B^  Birdsey  and  his  wife,  both  died  on  Long 
Island  and  have  left  only  one  Child,  which  is  well  and  lives 
with  y®  Grandfather. 

Good  old  Mr  Beach^  is  no  more:  Mr  Diblee®  is  very  well 

iRev.  John  Rutgers  Marshall  was  born  in  New  York  City  and 
graduated  from  King’s  College.  Ordained  in  London  in  1771,  he  was 
appointed  missionary  at  Woodbury,  Conn.  During  the  Revolution 
he  suffeTed  greatly  at  times,  being  forbidden  to  preach  and  on  one 
occasion  he  was  severely  beaten.  During  his  ministry  he  was  a 
staunch  defender  of  the  Church  and  engaged  in  a pamphlet  con- 
troversy with  Noah  Hobart.  He  died  January  21,  1789. 

2Rev.  John  Beach  was  born  in  1700  and  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1721.  For  several  years  he  was  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church 
at  Newtown,  Connecticut.  Being  “an  ingenious  and  studious  person, 
having  had  the  advantage  of  better  books”,  he  was  led  to  join  the 
Church  of  England  about  1732  and  proceeded  to  England  for  Holy 
Orders  and  was  ordained  the  same  year.  He  was  then  appointed 
missionary  of  the  S.  P.  G.  at  Newtown,  where  he  labored  without  a 
break  for  fifty  years.  In  1750  he  was  invited  to  succeed  the  Rev. 
James  Honyman  as  minister  of  Trinity  Church,  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  but  declined,  fearing  the  people  there  “might  complain  that 
a worn-out  man  was  imposed  upon  them”.  Though  never  free  from 
pain,  he  missed  only  two  Sundays  in  forty  years.  In  addition,  he  offi- 
ciated in  towns  “where  the  Common  Prayer  had  never  been  heard, 
nor  the  Scriptures  read  in  public”.  The  Rev.  Bela  Hubbard  wrote 
from  New  Haven,  saying,  “We  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  the  great 
and  the  good  Mr.  John  Beach,  who  for  half  a century  hath  been  a 
most  worthy  and  dutiful  Missionary  from  the  Society,  at  Newtown 
and  Reading,  where  he  deceased  on  the  19th  of  March,  1782,  in  the 
eigbty-second  year  of  his  age”.  (Cf.  Sprague’s  Annals,  Vol.  V,  pp. 
82-85:  Hawkins,  Missions  of  the  Church  of  England,,  pp.  201-215.) 

sRev.  Ebenezer  Diblee,  rector  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Stamford,  Ct. 
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all  the  rest  of  the  Clergy  in  Connecticut,  I hear,  Yet  live. 
Mr  Bardsley  has  lately  left  his  third  wife.  The  Mr  Punder- 
son*  you  mentioned  returned  here  Safe;  and  now  lives  at  the 
East  End  of  Long  Island  with  his  Family. 

The  two  Doc^  Clarks  and  their  families  are  well;  Mrs 
Learning  has  been  very  ill,  but  has,  to  my  great  Satisfaction, 
wonderfully  recovered. 

I have  just  sent  you  a paper  enclosed  to  be  given  to  the 
Society  in  favour  of  Mr.  Jarvis.®  I have  signed  it,  and  wish 
Doc  Chandler®  might  sign  it,  and  that  you  would  do  it  also — 
Or  if,  he  and  You  think  some  other  mode  may  do  better,  I 
must  request  You  will  consult  together,  and  draw  it  up  and 
put  my  name  with  yours — If  you  think  it  may  do  any  good 
service. 

You  are  not  uneasy  I hope,  that  You  was  drove  off  this 
land;  Since  it  has  procured  a History  which  will  perpetuate 
Your  Hame. 

There  is  a vast  number  of  Dissenting  ministers  in  Con- 
necticut politically  dead,  and  many  really  so — among  which 
was  Doc^  Wells,  so  on  after  he  rec^  his  Doctorate  for  abusing 
me. 

I forwarded  your  Daughters  Letter,  to  Mr.  Birdsay  by 
Mr  Marshal — I am  sincerely  your  aff.  Friend 

J.  Learning. 

P.  S.  I am  not  sorry  that  I wrote  the  Defence  of  Epis- 
copacy; altho  it  has  been  the  cause  of  offending  some  who 
ought  not  to  have  been  offended.  The  seeds  of  the  Church  in 
Con^,  that  were  planted,  are  now  Springing  up.  You  was 
drove  off  to  make  the  Tryal  but  finding  that  your  Treatment, 
was  unpopular  they  desisted,  accordingly  you  was  the  Scape 
Goat. 

4Dr.  Cyrus  Punderson  (Yale),  second  son  of  Rev.  Ebenezer  Pun- 
derson,  missionary  of  the  iS.  P.  G.,  was  born  at  North  Groton,  Ct., 
April  17  1737.  He  entered  the  medical  profession.  He  died  in  New 
York,  January  10,  1789,  and  was  buried  at  Setauket,  Long  Island. 
(Bolton,  History  of  the  Church  in  Westchester  County,  New  York, 
p.  307.) 

sAbraham  Jarvis. 

6Rev.  Doctor  Thomas  B.  Chandler.  ^ 
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To  Kev.  Mr  Peters, 
London. 


Peter  s Notation 
Learning  Pevd  August 


12,  85 

Answ^  Feb.  10. 
Stratford,  August  12,  1785. 


¥o  I. 


My  dear  and  beloved  Friend, 

I have  just  reed  your  kind  favour,  by  Dr.  Cban^,^  and  in 
May  reed  one  dated  Mareb  5,  wbieh  I have  not  answered,  ex- 
peeting  Dr  Seabury  here  every  minute:  yet  did  not  arrive, 
till  about  the  time  Dr  eame. 

The  reason  you  offer  for  finding  Mr.  Birdeyes  ae^  are  per- 
feetly  satisfaetory.  And  Intend  they  shall  send  it  with  this 
Letter,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  too  late. 

The  reasons  you  mention  for  taking  away  our  Salaries  is 
a paradox,®  in  all  shapes  I can  View  it:  our  Names  were  never 
put  to  any  papers,  but  to  those  directed  to  the  Bishops  in 
South  Britain,  and  to  them,  none  put  their  names,  but  only 
myself:  and  Mr  Jarvis,®  as  Secretary  of  the  Convention  of 
this  State. 

And  the  other  Reason,  (if  it  can  be  called  so)  offered  for 
doing  of  it,  as  unaccountable.  Did  they,  without  our  wish 
or  desire  make  us  non  jurors  ? and  then  take  away  our  Salaries 
because  we  were  non  jurors  ? Heaven  defend  us  from  such 
sort  of  Reason! 

I do  not  know  how  it  is ; but  great  men  can  draw  Conclu- 
sions, without  any  premises. 

There  is  something  so  wicked,  for  them  to  entice  the  Clergy 
of  this  State,  to  leave  their  flocks,  which  have  been  taught  by 
us,  to  believe,  that  the  Society  had  nothing  more  at  heart, 
than  to  support  true  Religion,  without  the  least  thot  of  acting 
by  a party  spirit  in  the  affair. 

However,  I imput  all  this,  to  the  Influence  of  some  Crafty 
Dissenter,  over  the  Society,  in  order,  now  we  have  a Bishop, 
to  stop  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Church  here,  perhaps,  you  will 
not  believe  it;  but  the  Church  here  is  now  the  popular  Re- 
ligion of  the  State.  Had  our  Salaries  been  continued  Seven 

7Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Bradbury  Chandler. 

8The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts 
cancelled  the  salaries  hitherto  paid  to  the  clergy  of  Connecticut. 

9Rev.  Abraham  Jarvis,  afterwards  second  Bishop  of  Connecticut. 
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years  longer,  we  should  have  been  able  to  carry  a sufficient 
sway  to  support  the  Church.  A Bp  is  no  objection  here.  And 
the  Dissenters  applaud  the  great  zeal  of  the  Church  in  their 
perseverance  to  obtain  one. 

I see,  in  Humphreys^®  history  of  the  Society  that  Archb 
Tennison  gave  £1,000 — in  Trust  to  Society  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  first  Bp  that  should  be  settled  in  America.  He 
has  been  dead  about  80  years.  I wish  you  could  procure  a 
Copy  of  that  Will,  and  see,  if  Humphreys  told  us  right.  1 
once  saw  the  Will  of  Lady  Betty  Hastings,  in  which  she  gave 
the  Society,  £1,500  in  trust  for  the  support  of  a Bp  or  Bps 
in  America — about  40  years  since  that  Will  took  place.  There 
is  a copy  of  that  Will  at  Newport,  which  I will  procure. 

I think  there  is  no  Judge  dare  Give  Judgment  again  the 
plain  Sense  and  letter  of  the  Donor,  and  you  will  see  how  A. 
Bp  Tenison  has  expressed  it.  If  it  is  expressed  as  clearly 
as  it  is  said,  I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  obtaining  it; 
which  would  be  a great  help  to  us  in  our  present  situation. 

Many  others  have  given  considerable  sums  for  the  support 
of  Bps  in  America;  But  if  A.  Bp  Tenison  has  confined  his 
Donation  to  the  First  Bp  in  America;  It  is  located,  and  can- 
not be  altered  by  any,  that  pretend  to  the  least  shadow  of 
J ustice. 

There  are  many  Glebes  in  this  State  given  in  Trust  to  the 
Society;  it  becomes  necessary  now  they  have  cast  us  off,  that 
they  should  Transmit  Deeds  of  those  Glebes  to  the  particular 
Churches  who  purchased  them.  This  we  shall  apply  fot  to 
the  Society,  and  expect  it  to  be  done. 

The  Sermon  preached  on  the  day  Dr  Seabury  was  recog- 
nized as  our  Bp ; to  which  is  added  the  Solemnity  of  the  Trans- 
action, together  with  the  Bps  Charge  to  his  Clergy;  is  now 
gone  to  the  press;  and  you  shall  have  a copy,  when  it  comes 
out.  God  support  you  in  all  your  trouble:  thus  prays  your 
affec: 

J.  Learning. 


loAn  Historical  Account  of  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  Containing  their  Foun- 
dation, Proceedings,  and  the  Success  of  their  Missionaries  in  the 
British  Colonies,  to  the  Year  1728.  By  David  Humphreys,  D.  D., 
Secretary  to  the  Honourable  Society.  London.  Printed  by  Joseph 
Downing,  in  Bartholomevj-Close,  near  West-SmithfieJd,  MDCCXXX. 
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Stratford  Sep**  27. 
1785. 


2. 

My  very  dear  Friend, 

^Notwithstanding  the  hard  things  yon  have  said  of  me  Gov- 
ernor Trumble**  is  now  dead  And  weVe  a Bishop  at  our  head. 

According  to  my  promise,  I have  enclosed  the  Sermon  I 
told  you  in  the  INo  I,  was  gone  to  y®  press. 

I beg  you  will  procure  a knowledge  of  Bp  Tenisons  Dona- 
tion to  the  first  Bp  residing  in  America. 

I will  send  you  Mr  Birdsesys  acc^  soon:  but  much  Businss 
has  prevented  me  doing  of  it  now. 

J.  Learning. 


The  Beverend  Mr  Peters  INotation 

Pimlico  Learning  Bev*^ 

London.  bNov  27.  1785 

rec  17  Feb.  1786 
ans  20  Feb. 

Stratford  N’ov  22.  1785 

My  dear  Sir, 

I know  you  think  I am  a mean  contemptible  wretch;  and 
yet  I know  you  love  me,  because  you  believe  I will  hold  to  the 
Truth.  There  is  one  thing  in  which  you  wrong  me;  That  I 
want  to  exalt  myself  above  my  Brethren.  For  if  I know  my 
own  heart,  y^  is  not  the  case. 

There  is  a paper  enclosed  in  this,  I wish  was  published  in 
y®  FTewspaper  by  way  of  Letter,  that  y®  Bps  might  see  it;  and 
by  y^  means  see  themselves. 

We  should  have  done  as  we  please  here,  if  the  Bps  would 
have  favoured  our  Bighteous  Cause.  We  are  the  true  Sons 
of  the  Chh ; and  if  they  are  so,  why  did  they  neglect  us  ? 

The  lay  Deputies  to  the  Southward  will  make  wicked  work 
with  a Bp,  if  they  get  one.  and  the  world  will  condemn  the 
Bps  of  England,  if  y^  give  y*”  one.  and  will  say  it  was  done 
out  of  revenge  to  us.  The  only  way  they  have  to  save  their 
Characters  now,  is  to  patronize  us,  and  do  every  thing  for  us 
in  their  power.  I really  pitty  them,  that  they  have  been  so 
ignorant  of  the  true  Character  of  the  Chh  in  this  State,  the 
only  one  on  which  they  could  rely  with  Confidence.  If  they 


11  Jonathan  Trumhle,  Governor  of  Connecticut. 
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had  known  the  Purity  of  our  Intentions,  they  would  have 
granted  whatever  we  asked.  If  the  proceedings  at  Philadel- 
phia^” are  printed  before  this  vesel  sails  by  which  this  Letter 
is  to  go,  I will  send  them. 

Your  son  is  to  go  to  Mr  Mansfields  tomorrow,  tho  your  old 
father  will  be  hard  put  to  it  to  pay  for  it. 

With  Comp^®  to  your  Daughter 

I am  always  yours 

J.  Learning. 

Iv’OTE.  There  is  added  to  this  letter,  in  the  handwriting 
of  Mr  Peters  the  following: 


1. 

Baxters  mode  of  altering  the  English  Prayer  Book  ex- 
celled yours — viz — 'bum  it  and  make  a new  one.  You  have 
spoiled  the  Matrimonial  Service  by  leaving  out,  With  my  Body 
I the©  will  worship. 


Answer. — The  English  Bps  hold  themselves  not  akin  to  the 
American  Bps — and  made  them  in  Spite  of  Dr  Seabury  a 
nonjuring  Bp — from  Scotland — for  which  I was  censured  by 
Archbp  Moore — Piety  & Morality  have  no  Friends  in  Eng- 
land— Ecclesiastical  Orthodoxy  is  changed  into  Civil — non- 
jurors are  cursed:  for  being  nigher  to  the  Catholics  of  Rome, 
than  King  Henry  8th,  or  Protestant  Chh  of  England. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  in  1786  enabled  George  III  to 
authorize  the  Archbp  to  make  a College  of  Bps  for  the  13 
States  of  America — becaus  George  had  no  divine  Power  from 
Hen  8 — nor  Queen  Eliz.  The  Parliament  is  now  head  of  the 
Chh  of  England,  & of  the  Bps  of  America. 

The  Head  of  the  Chh  of  England  died  with  Queen  Ann — 
& commenced  with  the  Parliament  on  Coronation  of  George 
1st — 1715.  Primative  Rules  & Doctrines  are  obsolated  in 

i2The  first  General  Convention,  wLicli  met  at  Philadelphia  from 
September  27tli  to  October  7th,  1785. 
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1715 — Civil  Law  is  our  orthodoxy — and  a Higher  Repent- 
ance & primative  Faith  & Brotherly  Love^ — 

Happy  are  those  who  can  live  on  Christs  Laws. 

adieu. 

S.  P. 


The  Reverend 
Mr  Samuel  Peters 
Pimlico 
London 

To  he  forwarded 
by  Mr  Ellison 


notation 
Learning  Rev^ 
June  1.  1786. 
reed  July  29 
Ans  19  Sept. 


Stratford  June  1,  1786. 


My  very  dear  friend, 

Yesterday  I rec^  your  fav**®  of  the  10  and  20th  of  Feh’^. 
And  write  immediately;  to  convince  you,  I am  determined  to 
keep  up  a correspondence  with  you.  You  say  you  are  sorry 
I have  been  deceived,  and  so  am  I.  From  this  it  appears,  we 
are  a couple  of  Sorry  fellows.  Yet  I do  not  think  you  a mean 
contemptible  wretch,  or  that  you  desire  to  exalt  yourself  above 
your  Brethren;  and  hope  you  do  not  harbor  a thot,  that  I 
would  do  it. 

You  ask  why  I was  not  Bp  of  Con*.  I was  Bp  Elect;  by 
vote  of  the  Clergy  here;  but  fearing  the  Chh  might  suffer 
under  my  poor  Abilities,  caused  me  to  answer.  Nolo  Episco- 
pure; 

Had  I known  that  Dr  S^®  had  so  many  personal  Enemies, 
I should  not  have  given  the  answer  I did.  This  is  under  the 
Rose;  and  you  force  me  to  say  that,  which  I wish  not  to  be 
repeated. 

You  observe;  that  in  the  Sermon  preached  at  Middletown, 
I have  omitted  to  use  my  former  polished  Style.  And  that 
the  Criticks  on  your  side  of  the  water,  will  deny  that  the 
universal  peace  in  the  world,  at  our  Saviours  birth  was  to  pre- 
pare the  world  to  receive  the  King  of  Peace. 

Perhaps  they  deny  that  there  has  been  a Saviour  of  Man- 
kind, and  deny  the  Lord  that  hath  redeemed  them.  As  to 
polish  Style  I never  had  it. 


i3Bishop  Seabury. 
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How  could  you  say,  we  make  ourselves  nonjurors?  Did 
not  the  Royal  Voice  declare,  that  he  would  lose  the  Tower  of 
London,  before  he  would  desert  his  friends  in  America  ? And 
yet  when  the  peace  was  made,  they  were  not  thot  worthy  of 
any  notice. 

You  will  say,  we  should  have  gone  to  ISTova  and  then  we 
should  have  partook  of  the  fav^  of  Gov^.  I always  have  made 
it  a Rule  that  when  a man  once  deceives  me,  never  to  trust 
him  again.  The  thousands  that  we  have  been  laboring  for 
thirty  years,  if  we  went  to  R.  S.  or  Siberia,  must  be  left  des- 
titute of  Clergymen,  and  lose  all  Religion:  for  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  go.  You  say  we  pretended  to  be  friends 
to  the  british  Gov^ ; but  have  deserted ; and  joined  with  those 
that  revolted.  We  were  firm,  till  the  (paper  torn)  should 
have  viewed  as  friends,  refused  to  own  us ; and  gave  away 
our  Estates,  to  those,  who  had  made  us  Suffer  so  much ; in 
order  to  convince  us,  that  they  loved  their  Enemies  and  hated 
their  friends.  There  were  more  firm  friends  to  the  British 
Gov*^,  here,  than  in  the  same  number,  of  Churchmen,  in  any 
part  of  the  Dominions  of  G.  B.,  till  we  saw  that  they  designed 
to  Sacrifice  us  to  a Set  of  men,  who  are  to  make  their  for- 
tunes from  the  Labor  of  the  poor  Refugees.  An  American  is 
not  viewed  by  that  sort  of  men,  an  Inch  better  than  one  of  the 
bruit  Creation.  This  is  said,  and  it  is  known  to  be  true,  by 
Your  old  friend 

j.  L— g. 


Reverend  Samuel  Peters 
Pimlico 
London 

To  the  Care  of 
Mr.  Rivington. 


dotation 
Learning  Rev 
July  7.  1786 
rec^  Oct  9 
Answ^  24 


Stratford  July  7,  1786. 


My  very  dear  Sir, 

I have  wrote  a Letter  the  moment  I rec^  your  last  fav**, 
to  inform  you  I had  rec^  it : but  had  not  time  to  acquaint  you 
that  you  are  mistaken  concerning  the  Clergy;  that  Several  of 


i4The  S.  P.  G.  offered  to  provide  support  for  the  Connecticut 
missionaries  if  they  would  remove  to  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Brunswick. 
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them  had  embraced  Tylers^®  principles.  How  came  you  by 
that  Intelligence?  1 am  sorry  you  gave  such  a Character  of 
us  to  the  world.  Who  told  you  that  we  were  thus  unstable  in 
our  principles  ? Was  it  Tyler?  he  is  a liar  from  the  beginning. 

There  is  another  falsehood  published  in  the  London  paper 
concerning  us  viz  that  the  Hew  England  States,  had  formed 
a prayer  Book  for  themselves,  leaving  out  two  of  the  Creeds, 
and  altering  the  other  &c  &c^ — This  is,  Vv^ith  regard  to  the 
clergy  of  this  Dio — , as  false  as  him  that  wrote  it.  This  was 
done  by  a set  of  men  in  Boston,  that  have  taken  possession 
of  the  once  Kings  Chappel,^®,  and  have  formed  a prayer  Book 
in  which  have  intirely  cast  away  everything  that  Can  be  called 
Christian,  so  that  a Jew,  a Heathen,  or  a Turk  may  be  as 
well  pleased  as  any  one  that  would  pawn  themselves  upon  the 
world  for  Christians. 

We  are  the  same  in  principles  and  practice  that  we  were 
when  you  was  here.  And  am  persuaded  that  in  the  End  it 
Will  turn  out,  Let  them  call  us  Jacobites,  or  what  they  please, 

isThe  reference  appears  to  be  to  the  Rev.  John  Tyler,  for  more 
than  fifty  years  rector  of  Norwich,  Ct.  He  was  born  at  Wallingford 
and  graduated  from  Yale  in  1765.  In  1768  he  was  ordained  in  Lon- 
don and  appointed  S.  P.  G.  missionary  at  Norwich.  He  was  sus- 
pected of  universalist  principles.  There  are  indications  that  he  was 
at  variance  with  the  Convention  of  the  diocese  and  absented  him- 
self from  the  meetings  at  least  for  one  period  of  about  ten  years. 
Under  date  of  August  25,  1786,  Bishop  Seabury  wrote  him  saying, 
“your  conduct,  more  particularly  of  late,  has  given  great  offence  to 
several  of  the  Clergy  of  the  State,  and  that  they  greatly  desire  an 
interview  with  you,  that  they  may  know  in  what  light  they  are  to 
consider  you  for  the  future”.  Tyler  was  requested  to  attend  the 
Convocation  at  Derby  “to  see  whether  mutual  explanations  may  not 
remove  that  offence  which  your  proceedings  at  Wallingford  and  Nor- 
wich have,  we  conceive,  justly  given  to  them  and  myself”.  Not  being 
able  to  attend  the  Convocation,  Rev.  Abraham  Jarvis  and  Rev.  Bela 
Hubbard,  together  with  the  Bishop,  were  deputed  to  “try  whether 
by  conference  they  could  prevail  with  you  to  put  matters  on  such  a 
footing  as  that  they  might  still  keep  up  their  connection  with  you”. 
(Cf.  W.  J.  Seabury,  Memoir  of  Bishop  Beabury,  p.  382f.)  The  result 
of  the  conference,  if  held,  is  not  recorded.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  Tyler  officiated  at  the  funeral  of  Bishop  Seabury,  and  that  he 
himself  died  on  January  20,  1823,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 

i60n  the  19th  of  June,  1785,  the  proprietors  of  King’s  Chapel, 
Boston,  the  Rev.  James  Freeman,  minister,  approved  radical  altera- 
tions of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  alterations  “v/ere  princi- 
pally those  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  the  celebrated  English  divine,  and 
for  the  most  part  were  such  as  involved  the  omission  of  tbe  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity”.  Mr.  Freeman  had  become  a Unitarian.  (Greenwood, 
History  of  King's  Chapel  in  Boston,  p.  138-9.  Boston;  Carter,  Hen- 
dee  & Co.  1833.) 
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that  there  is  no  other  State  in  the  13,  That  will  retain,  even 
the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints.  For  I hear,  that  the 
English  Bps,  have  concluded  to  consecrate  Bps  for  the  South- 
ern States,  provided  they  (the  Southern  people)  will  retain 
in  their  prayer  book  the  two  Creeds  they  had  cast  away,  and 
restore  these  words  in  the  Apostles  Creed,  He  descended  into 
Hell.  It  is  supposd  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  having  these 
Creeds,  inserted  in  their  prayer  Book,  as  they  intend  to  leave 
it  optional  in  the  Clergy  to  use  them  or  not. 

And  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  will  be  the  conduct  of  those 
men  who  cast  away  the  Creeds,  at  first,  when  it  is  left  to  their 
own  will  to  use  them  or  not. 

I have  no  Doubt,  that  the  Inglish  Bps,  when  they  view 
our  conduct,  when  we  applyed  to  them,  for  a Bp,  that  (they) 
will  allow  we  were  honest,  and  delt  fairly,  and  that  there  was 
no  duplicity  in  transacting  our  Business  Avith  them.  We  were 
engaged  to  have  a Bp;  we  requested  them  to  send  us  one;  and 
when  Ave  made  the  application  we  had  no  doubt  of  succeeding; 
supposing  there  could  be  no  objection  from  any  Quarter.  But 
we  were  Ignorant  that  two  presbyterian  ministers  governed 
Billy  Whig!^^ 

In  the  Letter  to  Tyler,  immediately  after  your  name,  Sam- 
uel Peters  A.  M. — (this  sentence  is  inserted)  It  had  been  good 
for  that  Man  (Sam^  Peters)  if  he  had  not  been  born. 

Mrs.  Learning  is  still  much  out  of  Health  and  your  father 
Birdsey  desires  me  to  mention  his  kind  regards  to  you — I 
hear  your  daughter  is  married,  but  you  have  never  said  any 
thing  to  me  about  it ; I hope  you  have  not  got  a fit  of  the  grim 
pouts  concerning  it. 

I have  not  seen  the  Gentlemans  Magz  for  Jan,  Feb  or 
March,  as  y^  are  not  to  be  had  here,  at  present.  As  soon  as 
I see  y^,  if  they  are  sausy  I shall  be  at  y”^  for  I suppose  I 
can  vindicate  what  I have  published. 

Let  me  hear  from  you  often,  a Letter  from  you  revives 
me;  tho  it  fetches  blood  in  every  stroke,  and  I cannot  live 
comfortably  without  a Correspondence  with  you.  for  I want 
to  hear  what  is  doing  in  the  world ; pray  is  Dr.  Inglis  to  be 
Bp  in  H.  Scotia?  and  have  or  get  the  plum  from  Dr.  C.  (Chan- 
dler). poor  man  his  heart  will  break  with  disappointment. 

[HOTE.]  This  letter  is  unsigned. 


iTWilliam  Pitt. 
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On  the  page  of  this  letter  containing  the  address  there  are 
two  paragraphs: 

(1)  signed^  S.  P.  (Dr  Samuel  Peters)  reading  as  follows: 

B.  I talked  with  the  Archhp  on  your  Letter  & Mr 
Diblee  &c  &c — he  said  what  is  the  Episcopal  Chh  in  America 
to  us?  Billy  Whig  said,  all  we  want  of  America  is  their 
Trade — to  gain  it,  we  may  & shall  follow  the  Buie  of  Charles 
2nd  (i  e)  buy  our  Enemies — & neglect  our  former  Friends — 
noiu  become  wea¥' — our  old  Friends  may  move  into  our  Colo- 
nies, or  be  Governed  by  their  & our  Enemies^ — as  to  what  Be- 
ligion  may  reign  in  the  13  States  it  concerns  not  great  Britain 
— we  want  their  Trade — and  we  will  gain  it.  The  Archbp 
said  Mr.  Freeman^*  Mr.  Tyler,  Dr  Mayhew^®  & all  the  Puri- 
tans of  America  are  alike  indifferent  to  us  of  the  Chh  of  Eng- 
land— they  then  laughed  at  the  Word  Religion  & said  no  mat- 
ter to  us  are  their  Creeds,  Many  or  few. 

Behold  what  Deception  have  we  been  led  into? 

Piety  & Morality  hence  forth  is  my  Beligion — I hate  all 
other  Beligions 

S.  P.’' 

Then  follows  another  paragraph  unsigned: 

‘‘Dr  Seabury  by  turning  to  the  Scotch  Jacobite  Bps— 
Damned  Dr  Chandler,  Yardill,  Cooper,^®  Caner^^  and  all  the 
Loyal  Clergy  in  B’ew  England — & makes  Boom  for  your  be- 

isRev.  James  Freeman,  minister  of  King’s  Chapel,  Boston. 

isjonathan  Mayhew,  born  in  1720,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Ex- 
perience Mayhew,  missionary  to  the  Indians  at  Martha’s  Vineyard, 
Mass.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  and  in  1747  settled  as  minister  of 
the  West  Church,  Boston.  In  1751  Aberdeen  University  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Dr.  Mayhew  engaged  in 
a pamphlet  controversy  with  the  Reverend  East  Apthorp,  Episcopal 
minister  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  relating  to  the  policy  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  and  the  proposal 
to  send  Bishops  to  the  American  Colonies.  Mayhew  wrote  ^‘'Observa- 
tions on  the  Charter  and  Conduct  of  the  8.  P.  G.  with  RemarTcs  on 
the  Mistakes  of  Mr.  Apthorp''',  and  later  followed  with  “A  Defence  of 
His  Observations'".  The  second  pamphlet  was  answered  anonymously 
by  an  English  writer  believed  to  be  Seeker,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Cf.  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Rev.  Jonathan  May- 
hew, D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  West  Church  and  Society  in  Boston,  by  Alden 
Bradford,  LL.  D.  Boston:  C.  C.  Little  & Co.  1838. 

20Rev.  Dr.  Myles  Cooper,  formerly  president  of  King’s  College, 
New  York.  A refugee  in  England. 

2iRev.  Henry  Caner,  former  minister  of  King’s  Chapel,  Boston, 
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loved  Inglis,^“  Moore, Provoost,^"^  White, Madison“® — -these 
Dr  Seabury  the  Archbp  & Mr  Pitt  & ruined  you  all  & us  here 
— Ah!  a fig  for  Apostolic  & primative  Systems — Seeing  the 
System  of  Henry  8th  & Queen  Eliz  contain  better  Policy — 
for  all  but  Papists  & the 

The  Peverend  Mr  Samuel  Peters 
Pimlico 
London 

to  the  care  of 

Pivington  dotation. 

St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.  Learning  Pevd 

reed  Hovemb  3 
Answ  6 

with  four  Pamphlets. 

Stratford  Jan^  22  87. 

My  Dear  Sir, 

Your  favour  of  Oct  24  86,  I have  rec^  the  19th  Ins^  for 
which  you  have  my  hearty  thanks.  You  not  only  find  fault 
with  my  Conduct,  but  say  the  English  Bps  Condemn  me: 
and  say,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  King,  to  absolve  the 
Clergy  of  this  State,  from  their  obligation  to  their  quondam 
Bp — Be  it  so.  It  was  not  the  King,  but  the  Parliament,  and 
the  English  Bps  included  in  it,  that  made  America  inde- 
pendent. All  the  Bps  voted  for  it ; and  not  one  of  them  said 
a word  in  favour  of  the  Loyalist;  that  they  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered who  had  Sufiered  so  much  for  their  attachment  to 
the  Constitution  of  Great  Britain,  in  Ch  and  State.  This 
was  a subject  that  ought  to  engaged  the  Attention  of  Some- 
body. For  though  there  was  provision  made  for  those  that 
went  to  Kov.  Scotia;  all  those,  whose  Circumstances  were 

22Rev.  Chas.  Inglis,  sometime  loyalist  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  and  later  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia, 

23Rev.  Dr.  Benjamin  Moore,  one  time  rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  later  Bishop  of  New  York.  Loyalist. 

24Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Provoost,  rector  Trinity  Church,  New  York, 
and  first  Bishop  of  New  York. 

25Rev.  Dr.  William  White,  consecrated  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1787. 

26Rev.  Dr.  James  Madison,  President  of  William  and  Mary  College, 
Williamsburgh,  Va.,  and  first  Bishop  of  Virginia. 
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such,  that  they  could  not  remove  thither,  were  entirely  neg- 
lected in  making  the  peace.  So  glaring  was  this  neglect,  of 
the  friends  of  Gov^,  that  Fox,  in  y®  opposite  Scale,  insisted 
that  Gov^  had  engaged  to  support  them,  and  it  would  he  the 
basest  Conduct  to  neglect  them. 

I suppose  the  Bps,  may  recollect,  that  the  Parliament  made 
America  Independent;  and  that  the  parliament  absolved  the 
Clergy  of  England  from  their  oath  to  their  quondam  Bps  in 
the  time  of  King  3rd.  If  the  Act  of  Par^  was  valid  in 
one  case,  it  will  be  nice  point  to  prove  it  is  not  so,  in  the 
Other.  I must  repeat  it  again,  I am<  of  y®  Same  principles 
as  when  You  left  me.  And  you  may  say  what  you  please 
about  me,  it  will  not  effect  me,  unless  you  can  say,  I have 
departed  from  y®  faith  of  the  early  Xns. 

You,  and  the  English  Bps,  have  not  understood,  in  what 
manner  things  have  been  carried  on  in  England  by  Presby- 
terian Machination.  I was  sent  by  the  Clergy  of  this  State 
to  inform  the  Assembly  and  obtain  their  approbation  of  our 
having  a Bp;  I soon  found  your  were  alarmed; 

but  was  obliged  to  be  very  complesent  to  me;  for  once  I was 
popular;  and  everything  carried  in  the  Assembly  according 
to  my  wishes.  appeared  very  uneasy  about  a 

weeks  time;  then  brightened  up,  and  said  tho  y®  assembly 
would  admitt  we  should  have  a Bp,  yet  the  English  Bps  would 
not  consecrate  one  for  us — and  then  it  would  be  discovered 
that  tho  the  Assembly  would  allow  that  we  should  have  a Bp, 
yet  we  should  be  disappointed,  and  we  should  see,  that  our  in- 
terest with  the  Chh  of  England,  was  very  small. 

However,  I had  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  but  that  we 
should  have  some  favour,  and  the  Civil  powers  would  suspend 
the  penalties  the  Bps  were  liable  to  for  consecrating  a Bp  for 
the  people  here,  in  order  Still  to  preserve  our  Affection  to 
them,  for  whom  they  knew,  we  had  Sacrificed  our  Happiness 
and  Estates.  But  in  this,  I was  mistaken;  for 
and  Ezra,^  wrote  to  Dr  Price,  and  desires  him,  to  engage 
Billy  Whig,  to  oppose  every  movement  for  our  having  our 
Pitition  granted — IJpon  this  the  half  loaf  was  given;  which 
you  mentioned.  You  were  governed  at  home  by  presbyterian 

lEzra  Stiles,  born  in  New  Haven,  November  29,  1727.  President 
Yale  College  from  1775  to  his  death  on  May  12,  1795. 
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interest:  by  the  Machinations  of  Jon“  and  Ezra.^  Jon”  is 
not;  Ezra  is  not  dead.  The  Daughter  of  Cheesbrook  of  E^ew- 
port,  an  only  child,  married  to  one  Grant,  he  carried  her  to 
England,  and  is  dead;  she  came  to  Newport  this  Autumn  to 
dispose  of  her  fortune  and  return  to  England.  She  had  it  in 
Charge  from  Dr  Price  to  visit  Ezra,  and  set  the  affairs  of  y® 
nation,  when  she  returns  to  England.  So  that  you  see  how 
matters  are.  I have  wrote  a long  Epistle. 

But  I have  not  done  yet;  when  price^  found,  that  S"^  was 
consecrated  in  Scotland ; he  then  engaged  Billy  Whig  to  send 
his  mandate  to  the  second  man  in  the  Kingdom,  and  ordered 
him  to  dismiss  all  the  Missionaries  in  these  States ; and  give 
large  Saleries  to  the  Clergy  that  would  go  to  Nova  Scotia — 
and  by  that  means  put  End  to  the  Chh  here,  which  was  y® 
view  of  Ezra — 

Now  upon  this  view  of  the  Subject,  what  was  to  become 
of  20,000  Chhmen  in  Connecticut,  which  could  not  move  to  N. 
Scotia,  if  all  our  Clergy  had  left  their  people  ? why ! they 
must  have  done,  as  Ezra  wished,  joined  if  meeting.  And  in 
that  case,  what  have  y®  Society  been  doing  for  70  Years? 
then  price  says,  what  shall  I do  now  ? I am  resolved  what  to 
do.  Let  there  be  an  act  to  suspend  y®  penalties  &c  for  if  this 
is  not  done,  S may  ordain,  and  y®  Chh  there  may  be  still  pre- 
served. make  a huge  cry  against  a Jacobite  Bp,  and  ordain 
Bps  for  the  Southern  States,  in  opposition  to  S.  and  by  that 
means  y®  Chh  will  be  devided,  and  consequently  come  to  an 
end.  This  will  gratify  Ezra,  and  compleat  all  his  wishes. 

You  charge  me  with  being  a Jacobite:  I deny  y®  charge.  I 
have  the  same  good  wishes  for  the  present  Family  on  the 
throne  that  I ever  had.  And  what  those  were  I need  not  say 
now.  And  I am  as  ready  to  communicate  with  y®  Chh  Eng^ 
as  ever,  and  of  course  no  Schismatic. 

Ing®®  was  provoked  that  S was  nominated  for  Bp  so  that 
he  has  no  hand  in  that  matter.  If  Ing®  has  a mind  to  ride  on 
Dr  Crose,  let  C be  carried  to  England;  we  don’t  want  either 

2Bishop  Seabury. 

sjonathan  Trumble. 

4Ezra  Stiles. 

5Dr.  Price. 

6Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Inglis,  afterwards  first  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia. 
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of  them  here,  as  to  Duchee^  he  will  not  be  here.  And  as  to 
Combes  * * * let  him  Stay  in  France  and  get  his  hair  dressed. 

Dr  Cs  * * * are  not  an  end;  tho  I think  he  is  not 
far  from  it.  Has  Dr  I no  chance  for  a Mitre?  that  will 
put  an  end  to  him  too;  for  tis  reported  here,  that  his 
hopes  are  gratified. 

And  as  to  Jon^,  let  him  be  where  he  will,  I hope  he  will 
never  come  here  again.  For  we  have  no  want  of  him,  for 
his  friends  wished  him  gone  that  they  might  have  his  post. 

I was  not,  as  you  insinuate,  angry  at  your  letter  to  Tyler. 
I liked  it  well,  and  thank  you  for  doing  the  Business  so  well 
to  the  purpose. 

According  to  your  request,  I send  you  some  publications — 
viz,  The  first  and  second  Defence  of  Episcopacy:  which  I 
wish  was  reprinted  in  England;  a Sermon  preached  at  Dr 
Johnson’s  funeral;  and  another  upon  the  first  day  sabhoth. 
You  have  the  sermons  the  Evidence  for  Christianity  and  an- 
other preached  at  Middletown.  I have  not  the  polemical  Tracts 
that  have  been  published  in  Connecticut,  nor  can  I procure 
them ; I once  had  them  all ; hut  they  are  gone  with  my  Library, 
when  Gov’'  Tryon  came,  and  undid  me.  Phehee  wishes  you 
happy,  and  wants  to  see  you.  May  your  new  Son  and  his  dear 
partner  be  happy.  Thus  prays 

Eusebius. 

Six  days  after  this  Letter  was  wrote  I rec^  your  fav’*  Aug 
19,  86  in  which  you  take  notice,  I did  not  mention  your  Let- 
ter to  Mr  Tyler ; tho  Dr  J ohnson  did.  I had  not  rec^  it  when 
I wrote  the  June  1,  86.  I suppose  the  Eeligion  of  S^  Paul 
at  Home  and  at  Athens  was  y®  same.  If  so  why  may  not  we 

7Rev.  Jacob  Duche,  a loyalist  refugee  in  England,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  in  1737  and  ordained  in  1759  and  became  Professor  of 
Oratory  at  Harvard  and  later  minister  of  the  united  churches  of 
Philadelphia.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  Duche  strongly 
favored  the  American  cause  and  offered  prayer  at  the  first  Congress. 
A few  days  after  the  British  occupation  of  Philadelphia  he  addressed 
a letter  to  George  Washington  abjuring  his  former  views.  Towards 
the  end  of  1777  he  proceeded  to  England  and  became  preacher  at 
the  Lambeth  Asylum.  In  1789  he  retired  and  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1790.  He  died  January  3rd  1798.  It  may  be  noted  that  he 
was  present  at  the  consecration  of  White  and  Provoost  in  the  Chapel 
of  Lambeth  Palace  in  1787. 
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be  of  y®  same  Religion  under  a Republican  Gov^,  as  we  were 
under  a Monarch}^  ? The  Establishment  in  Religion  is  of  hu- 
man Institution;  we  are  y^  very  same  as  the  Chh  of  England, 
y®  thing  excepted.  We  derive  our  authority  from  y®  same 
fountain,  and  we  hold  to  the  same  worship  and  Discipline. 
I can’t  conceive  y^  you  can  be  so  infatuated  as  to  suppose, 
y^  a Jacobite  Bp  cant  convey  Apostolic  power,  without  con- 
veying his  political  principles.  Our  desire  to  have  a Bp  was 
founded  upon  principles  directly  opposite  to  what  you  are 
pleased  to  charge  us  with.  From  hence  it  is  plain  we  are  not 
of  the  family  of  Corah,  Dathan  and  Abirim ; for  if  we  be- 
longed to  y"^,  we  should  have  been  contented  with  y®  power 
we  had,  and  said  there  was  none  Superiour.  I wish  I could 
see  those  things  wh  have  been  wrote  against  me^ — for  they  have 
not  reached  this  Country. 

We  know  not,  & believe  not  in  any  Apostolic  power — 
Kingly  Power,  or  Henry  8th  Power  Civil  is  all  in  all. 
(This  last  sentence  appears  to  be  in  a different  hand- 
writing) . 


The  Reverend  Samuel  Peters 
an  Angelic  Letter 
Pimlico 
London 

Notation. 
Learning  Rev^ 
June  12,  1787 
reed  Sept  29 
ans  Oct  6. 

June  12,  1787. 

My  friend  the  unknown. 

About  three  years  Since,  a poor  old  limping  fellow,  hear- 
ing some  Whigs  lamenting  their  case,  and  complaining  that 
Independence  had  not  turned  out  as  they  expected,  He  said, 
it  was  a great  pity  that  King  G — when  you  insisted  to  be 
independent,  but  upon  no  other  plan  than  this,  You  shall  be 
an  Independent  Kingdom  upon  the  same  Constitution  of  Great 
Britain;  and  take  my  second  Son  to  be  your  King,  and  his 
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Heirs  after  him  for  ever;  and  you  shall  have  a trade  with 
my  Kingdom  as  heretofore,  and  be  in  alliance  with  me,  and 
he  protected  by  my  shiping. 

These  sentiments  have  been  working  their  way,  till  they 
seem  to  he  almost  ripe  for  Execution;  and  he  not  Startled, 
if  you  should  find,  application  made  to  have  it  compleated. 

Tho  the  powers  of  all,  or  almost  all  in  Europe  have  guar- 
anteed our  Independence,  they  have  not  determined  what  sort 
of  Government  we  shall  fix  upon;  and  if  we  determine  to  be 
under  a Monarchial  Gov^;  we  may  be  so;  and  consequently 
have  a right  to  chuse  whom  we  pledge  to  be  our  King.  And 
in  so  doing,  we  all  are,  as  , as  if  we,  were  republi- 

cans; and  much  more  so-. 

Ko  one  can  suppose  that  the  people  in  Connecticut  are 
Jacobites;  when  they  wish  one  of  the  family  on  the  throne 
of  G B.  should  reign  over  us.  this  scheme  originated  in  Con- 
necticut. 

I did  not  communicate  this  to  you,  till  now:  Supposing 
it  might  not  take  place.  But  it  appears  now,  to  this  old 
criple,  that  there  is  no  other  alternative,  with  which  the  peo- 
ple would  he  satisfied,  hut  only  this, — And  provided  this 
Scheme  should  he  effected,  it  might  he  of  great  advantage  to 
both  the  powers,  that  transact  the  affairs.  Eor  here  is  a foun- 
dation for  the  largest  Empire;  having  all  Climates  in  it, — a 
large  sea  Coast,  Bivers  running  from  all  parts,  which  may  he 
made  to  communicate  with  each  other  hy  channels;  accord- 
ingly a water  to  transport  every  thing  with  the  Smallest  Ex- 
pense. 

Kothing  is  wanting  to  make  us  a happy  people,  hut  that 
Beligion  he  properly  Supported, — a Good  perminent  Govern- 
ment, a free  trade;  and  the  only  thing  that  can  effect  all  this, 
is  now  at  this  time,  to  fix  upon  Gov^,  that  may  produce  these 
Blessings. 

The  old  Criple,  has  nothing  to  expect  in  this  world,  hut 
persecution  from  his  Enemies, — to  he  despised  hy  the  world, 
and  to  he  laughed  at  hy  his  friends.  Accordingly  his  only 
wish  is  to  he  fit  for  Heaven,  and  carry  as  many  as  he  can 
with  him,  and  leave  his  Sons  under  such  Circumstances  as  to 
raise  up  many  yet  unborn,  to-  he  prepared  for  a blessed  Im- 
mortality. If  the  true  Doctrines  of  Beligion  are  properly 
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brought  to  the  View  of  the  people,  they  must  produce  some 
good  Effects.  Our  Resurrection  may  be  clearly  proved,  Be- 
cause the  Dignity  of  the  flesh  is  such,  that  it  ought  to  be 
raised.  The  power  of  God  is  such,  that  it  may  be  raised;  the 
J ustice  of  God  requires  that  it  should  be  raised ; and  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Scriptures  clear,  that  it  shall  be  raised.  When 
all  these  Evidences  appear  in  one  Subject,  what  is  there,  that 
can  prevent  a man  from  attending  to  the  Evidence,  which  is 
so  clear,  and  in  an  affair  in  which  he  is  so  much  concerned? 
You  will  say  perhaps,  what,  or  who  is  this  crocked  old  fellow 
who  begins  with  politiks,  and  ends  in  Religion  ? What  has 
Religion  and  politicks  to  do  together?  more  perhaps  than  is 
generally  imagined.  These  Sentiments  are  communicated  to 
You  for  your  own  use,  and  you  are  not  to  tell  from  whom 
they  came,  because  you  do  not  know,  whose  they  are.  For  it 
is  certified  that  they  are  from  your  unknown  friend;  altho 
he  heard  that  you  have  been  a great  sufferer;  and  has  a sim- 
pathy  with  you,  notwithstanding  you  did  not  know  it.  the 
paper  is  at  an  End,  and  the  pen  must  stop. 

(unsigned) 

(To  be  continued) 


CHEISTIAISriZIi^G  AND  EDUCATING  THE  NEGEO 
IN  COLONIAL  VIEGINIA. 

Mary  E.  Goodwin. 

There  have  been  few  remarks  concerning  the  infant  colony 
of  Virginia  more  widely  quoted  than  that  of  Sir  Edward  Sey- 
more, when  approached  by  Dr.  James  Blair  in  the  interest  of 
the  proposed  college  in  Virginia — ^^The  colonists  have  souls 
to  save,’’  said  Blair,  ^^Damn  their  souls,”  replied  Seymore, 
^^make  tobacco!”  If  this  was  the  attitude  of  the  overlords  in 
England  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  colonists,  it 
is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  consciences  of  these  same 
colonists  was  but  slowly  aroused  to  their  responsibility  for 
the  negroes  who  were  being  brought  to  these  shores  from  Africa 
in  ever  increasing  numbers. 

The  first  slaves  in  America  were  sold  in  Jamestown  in 
1619.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  they  were  more  adaptable  to 
heavy  work  in  the  hot  summer  than  was  the  white  man,  and 
the  nefarious  trade  increased  rapidly.  After  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century  the  second  generation  of  these  slaves,  bom 
and  bred  in  Virginia  proved  to  be  more  docile  and  tractable 
than  their  parents;  and  the  clergymen  in  various  parishes 
began  to  urge  the  planters  to  allow  their  negroes  to  be  in- 
structed for  baptism.  At  first  there  was  opposition.  It  was 
urged  that  the  negroes  were  not  like  other  men  in  that  they 
had  no  souls;  that  if  they  were  Christianized  they  would  hold 
themselves  equal  with  their  masters ; and  that  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land forbade  holding  a Christian  as  a slave. 

In  spite  of  this  opposition  some  ministers  taught  and  bap- 
tised these  native  Virginia  negroes,  and  for  the  most  part  the 
masters  allowed  it  when  they  seemed  capable  of  being  in- 
structed. As  early  as  1632  a law  had  been  passed  requiring 
all  masters  and  mistresses  to  send  their  ^ ^children,  servants^ 

iThe  word  servant  referred  only  to  the  indentured  English  or 
Indian  servants  who  worked  out  their  servitude  in  seven  years. 
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and  apprentices”  to  be  catechised  by  the  parish  priest.®  By 
1667  it  became  necessary  for  General  Assembly  to  pass  an 
Act  declaring  ^^that  the  conferring  of  Baptisme  doth  not  alter 
the  condition  of  the  person  as  to  his  bondage  or  freedom ; that 
divers  masters,  freed  from  this  doubt,  may  more  carefully  en- 
deavour the  propagation  of  Christianity  by  permitting  chil- 
dren, though  slaves,  or  those  of  greater  growth  if  capable  to 
be  admitted  to  that  sacrament.”^ 

The  necessity  was  immediately  laid  upon  the  ministers  to 
instruct  all  those  who  were  baptised  and  to  teach  them  the 
catechism.  Here  another  question  arose : If  the  negroes  were 
taught  the  catechism,  would  it  not  make  them  dissatisfied  with 
their  condition,  especially  if  they  were  taught  to  read  the 
Prayer  Book  ? Experience  soon  showed  the  answer  to  be  in 
the  negative;  the  more  religion  the  slaves  had  the  more  easily 
were  they  handled,  and  so  the  opposition  became  negligible. 
Some  masters  did  not  make  it  easy  for  their  slaves  to  attend 
the  instruction  provided  for  them,  and  many  negroes  lived  too 
far  from  the  churches  to  attend,  but  honest  efforts  were  made 
in  many  places  to  ‘‘convert”  these  “infidels.” 

Acting  on  his  instructions  from  England,  Francis  Hichol- 
son  when  he  became  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Virginia  in  1698, 
inquired  of  the  Council  the  status  of  the  slave,  and  the  reply 
was  that  generally  the  negroes  born  in  Virginia  were  baptised 
and  brought  up  as  Christians.  Those  imported  were  not  taught 
because  the  “rudeness  of  manners,  variety  and  strangeness  of 
their  language  and  shallowness  and  weakness  of  mind  render 
it  impossible  to  make  progress  in  their  conversion.”'* 

Early  in  the  18th  century  we  find  in  the  letters  from  the 
ministers  in  Virginia  to  the  Bishop  of  London  an  increasing 
sense  of  responsibility  toward  this  unfortunate  people.  As 
soon  as  the  overlordship  of  the  Bishop  of  London  had  been 
definitely  established  by  George  I,  Bishop  Gibson,  the  incum- 
bent, became  deeply  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  negroes 

^Hening’s  Statutes,  Vol.  I,  p.  181. 
mid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  260. 

^Institutional  History  of  Virginia  in  the  I7th  Century,  P.  A. 
Bruce.  Vol.  I,  p.  9. 
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in  America.  We  are  told  lie  never  showed  any  hesitation  when 
by  ^^his  entreaties  or  precepts  he  could  hope  to  urge  forward 
the  work  of  Christian  love  in  behalf  of  the  ISTegro  Slave.’’® 
In  1724  he  sent  out  what  to-day  would  be  called  a question- 
naire to  all  ministers  in  the  colonies  relative  to  the  condition 
of  their  cures.  Those  returned  from  Virginia  have  been  printed 
in  Bishop  Perry’s  ''Historical  Collections  of  Virginia'' f and 
from  them  may  be  gathered  a fair  estimate  of  the  feeling  on 
this  subject  at  that  time.  The  question  which  concerned  the 
negro’s  status  was  this:  ^^Are  there  any  Infidels,  bond  or  free, 
within  your  Parish;  and  what  means  are  used  for  their  con- 
version?” In  all  reports  a distinction  was  made  between  the 
Indian  and  the  N’egro  ^finfidel”.  Only  those  answers  relative 
to  the  ISTegro  will  be  noticed  here,  and  from  them  we  see  that 
N'egro  children  were  taught  with  varying  degrees  of  earnest- 
ness and  success.  One  minister  lectured  to  them  ^fif  they  can 
speak  and  understand  English”,  others  instructed  and  bap- 
tised them  when  they  or  their  masters  desired  it,  as  many  mas- 
ters did;  some  ministers  complained  that  the  distance  from 
the  church  made  their  attendance  almost  impossible,  and  one 
gentleman  explained  that  the  slaves  were  always  encouraged 
to  come  to  church  and  hear  the  service  and  sermon!  Still 
another  lectured  to  them  in  their  masters’  homes  and  reported 
the  baptism  of  over  two  hundred  in  the  course  of  his  ministry 
of  fifteen  years  in  one  parish. 

In  1727  Bishop  Gibson  sent  out  two  pastoral  letters,  one 
to  masters  and  mistresses  of  families,  exhorting  them  to  ^^en- 
courage and  promote”  instruction  of  their  negroes  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  the  other  to  missionaries  in  the  plantations  to 
do  their  duty  in  this  matter.  That  this  admonition  was  heeded 
in  some  parishes  at  least,  we  have  proof  in  the  letter  of  the 
Eev.  John  Thompson  of  Orange,  Va.  dated  Aug.  1743,  to  his 
friend  the  Eev.  Mr.  Smith,  rector  of  All  Hallows,  London 
Wall.  ‘H  have  a considerable  number  of  Communicants  and 

'^History  of  the  Colonial  Church,  J.  S.  M.  Anderson.  Vol.  Ill,  p. 

445. 

^Historical  Collections  of  the  Am.  Colonial  Church,  Virginia.  By 
Bp.  Wm.  -S.  Perry.  Pp.  261-334. 
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to  my  great  comfort  perceive  their  number  yearly  increasing. 
I baptised  this  last  year  298  white  children,  13  E’egroes  and 
one  mulatto,  and  hope  in  a short  time  to  have  several  ^^egroes 
so  far  instructed  as  to  he  fit  to  come  to  the  Lord’s  Table — 
The  long  lists  of  slaves  both  among  the  christenings  and  burials 
in  the  various  old  parish  registers  still  in  existence,  testify  to 
the  observance  of  the  law  requiring  ministers  to  register  the 
slaves  by  name  and  to  hold  public  burials  of  their  dead. 

Dr.  James  Blair,  the  Commissary  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don in  Virginia,  has  left  little  documentary  evidence  of  his 
many  activities,  hut  his  conscience  was  alive  to  his  responsi- 
bilities in  the  matter  of  the  Vegroes.  In  1099  he  wrote  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  from  AYilliamshurg  that  he  had 
submitted  a ^^proposition”  to  the  committee  on  revisal  of  the 
laws  of  the  colony  ‘Tor  the  encouragement  of  the  Christian 
Education  of  our  Hegro  and  Indian  Children;”®  and  in  the 
volume  containing  this  letter  is  an  undated,  unsigned  “Propo- 
sition” on  this  subject  which  may  have  l>een  the  one  referred 
to.^  In  his  answer  to  the  questionnaire  mentioned  before,  Blair 
said  “I  encourage  the  baptism  and  catechising  of  such  of  them 
as  understand  English,  and  exhort  their  masters  to  bring  them 
to  Church  and  baptise  the  Infants  when  the  Master  or  mis- 
tress become  surities.”  In  1738  the  Eev.  Charles  Bridges,  an 
aged  minister  wrote  the  Bishop  that  he  was  not  able  to  do 
much  for  the  excellent  design  in  instructing  the  Hegroes  with- 
out subscriptions  from  England,  hut  he  had  been  to  consult 
Blair  about  the  matter.  “The  Commissary  and  I”,  he  writes, 
“grow  in  years,  and  the  world  hangs  heavy  upon  us.”  This 
was  five  years  before  the  Commissary  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven.  When  one  reads  the  history  of  his  stormy  dealings 
with  governors  and  lesser  officials  who  stood  in  his  way,  one 
admits  that  he  might  well  he  weary  at  eighty-two. 

Dr.  William  Dawson  succeeded  Blair  as  Commissary  in 
1743;  and  from  the  first  he  seems  to  have  felt  the  burden  of 

7Z)r.  Bray's  Associates,  American  Correspondence" , Box  I,  photo- 
stats in  the  Library  of  Congress;  originals  in  London. 

sPerry’s  ''Historical  Collections'",  p,  112. 
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the  enslaved  race.  In  that  year  he  wrote  Henry  Hewman, 
secretary  of  the  S.  P.  C.  K.,  asking  for  various  tracts  on 
^^charity  schools,  work-houses  and  hospitals  which  will  be  use- 
ful in  the  establishment  of  Hegro  schools  in  our  metropolis;’’ 
and  later  he  wrote  Dr.  Bearcroft  that  his  Lenten  lectures  in 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  were  attended  by  ^^near 
forty  white  servants,  Indians  and  Hegroes,  and  as  many  of 
these  as  can  conveniently  be  present,  daily  resort  into  the 
House  of  God.”^®  ^^At  the  next  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
sembly,” he  writes  later,  ^^I  design,  D.  V.  to  recommend  and 
enforce  from  the  pulpit  the  instruction  of  Hegroes  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  the  day  following  to  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
several  Members  the  Lord  Bishop’s  letter  on  that  subject.”  In 
1750  Dawson  writes  to  a friend  concerning  N^egro  schools: 
^^Many  tell  me  that  such  schools  are  wanted  here.  I cannot 
deny  it,  and  therefore  am  now  endeavoring  to  get  such  erected 
in  all  our  parishes.  There  are  three  such  schools  in  my  par- 
ish, these  I sometimes  visit — That  he  wrought  as  well  as 
taught,  like  the  good  priest  of  old  is  proven  by  a bill  found 
among  his  papers  for  ^^the  schooling  your  Hegro  girl  Jinny 
for  one  year”. 

Efforts  to  help  the  Xegro  were  not  limited  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  The  Bev.  Samuel  Davies,  the  great  apostle  of 
Presbyterianism  in  Virginia  and  later  president  of  Princeton 
College,  was  in  1750  living  in  Hanover  county,  harassing  the 
soul  of  the  Bev.  Patrick  Henry  Sr.  (the  uncle  of  the  patriot 
of  the  same  name,  and  incumbent  of  the  parish  of  St.  Paul 
in  that  county).  Dr.  Davies’s  time  and  thought  were  not 
wholly  given  to  dissent ; for  in  this  year  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Dr.  Doddridge  of  London,  have  also  comfortable  hope  that 
Ethiopia  will  soon  stretch  out  her  hands  unto  God,  a con- 
siderable number  of  Hegroes  have  not  only  been  proselyted 
to  Christianity,  and  baptised,  but  seem  to  be  the  genuine  seed 
of  Abraham — I have  baptised  about  forty  of  them  in  a year 
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and  a half,  seven  or  eight  of  whom  are  admitted  into  full  Com- 
munion and  partake  of  the  Lord’s  Supper — 

Up  to  this  time  the  teaching  given  the  Uegroes  was  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  that  incident  to  their  religious  instruc- 
tion, but  an  inclination  was  being  felt  to  extend  to  them  the 
benefits  of  a rudimentary  secular  education  also.  In  1721,  a 
gift  had  been  devised  to  the  Reverend  Dr.  Thomas  Bray,  a 
great  and  courageous  missionary,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ne- 
groes in  America.^^  Dr.  Bray  had  long  applied  similar  do- 
nations to  the  purchase  of  parochial  libraries  for  the  colonies. 
Before  his  death  he  formed  a society  in  London  known  as 
^T3r.  Brays  Associates”,  to  administer  this  and  similiar  sums; 
and  this  society  functioned  in  the  Church  of  England  for 
more  than  a century.  [Many  libraries  had  been  sent  to  the 
various  parishes  in  Virginia  before  it  became  known  in  Lon- 
don that  they  were  of  no  use  to  the  Negroes  for  whom  they 
were  primarily  meant — though  they  were  very  acceptable  to 
others — because  the  slaves  had  never  been  taught  to  read.  A 
new  venture  was  therefore  launched,  the  establishment  of 
parochial  schools  in  the  plantations  to  teach  the  Negro  chil- 
dren the  rudiments  of  reading  and  writing.  When  this  plan 
was  first  proposed  the  Rev.  John  Waring,  the  faithful  secre- 
tary of  the  Associates  called  into  consultation  his  friend  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  who  was  then  in  London  to  ask  his  advice  in 
the  matter.  Dr.  Franklin  became  deeply  interested  in  the  ex- 
periment, and  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  first  of  these 
schools  in  America — that  established  in  Philadelphia  in  1759. 
The  school  was  immediately  a success,  and  after  receiving  the 
reports  to  this  effect  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  Associates 
again  consulted  Dr.  Franklin  who  advised  opening  similiar 
schools  in  New  York  city,  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  and  New- 
port, R.  I.  In  a few  months  those  three  schools  were  in  opera- 
tion, and  their  success  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  others 

isPerry’s  Hist.  Collections,  p.  369. 

isThis  is  an  incident  of  one  of  those  inexplicable  balances — if 
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of  like  character  from  ISTova  Scotia  to  Jamaica.  We  are  here 
concerned  only  with  the  schools  in  Virginia,  but  the  others 
are  no  less  interesting. 

The  reports  from  the  trustees  of  the  several  schools  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Minute  Books  of  the  Society  and  in  their 
correspondence  with  the  ministers  in  the  colonies,  all  of  which 
has  lately  been  photostated  by  the  MSS.  Division  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  thus  made  available  to  students  in  this  coun- 
try.'* 

The  monthly  meetings  of  the  Associates  were  held  in  Lon- 
don at  the  Angel  and  Bible”  book  shop  in  Ave  Mary  Lane, 
and  the  minutes  of  these  meetings  are  full  of  interest.  Let- 
ters were  read  from  the  various  ministers  in  the  field  who 
were  advising  with  them  or  experimenting  in  their  own  par- 
ishes, and  the  action  of  the  Associates  on  the  contents  of  these 
letters  is  faithfully  recorded.  Benjamin  Franklin  had  recom- 
mended his  friend  and  deputy  post-master  general,  Col.  Wm. 
Hunter  with  Commissary  Dawson,  both  of  Williamsburg,  as 
trustees  of  the  school  in  that  city.  Letters  were  duly  dis- 
patched informing  them  of  the  appointment,  to  which  Hunter 
replied  in  Feb.  1761:  received  some  time  ago  a letter 

Jrom  Mr.  Franklin  informing  me  that  I had  been  nominated 
as  one  of  the  managers  of  a school  to  be  erected  here  for  the 
education  of  ISTegroes  in  the  Christian  faith  etc.  Mr.  Daw- 
son, the  Commissary  and  Minister  of  this  parish  received  at 
the  same  time  your  letter  on  the  same  subject.  We  consulted 
together  and  agreed  with  Mrs.  Anne  Wager  for  the  opening 
a school  at  Michaelmas  last,  which  was  accordingly  done — The 
design  has  been  generally  well  received.  The  school  was 
opened  with  twenty-four  scholars ; their  Progress  and  Improve- 
ment in  so  short  a time  has  greatly  exceeded  my  expecta- 
tions— Within  six  months  both  of  these  managers  had 
died,  but  the  school  was  carried  on  for  fifteen  years  under 
the  devoted  care  of  Bobert  Carter  Nicholas,  Treasurer  of  the 

i^The  remainder  of  the  material  used  for  this  article  was  gleaned 
jj  largely  from  “Dr.  Bmy^s  Associates  Minute  Book'*',  two  vols.,  and 
* “Dr.  Bray's  Associates",  American  Correspondence,  1742-1768. 
i5Dr.  Bray's  Associates:  Minute  Book  I,  150-151. 
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Colony,  and  the  successive  incumbents  of  Bruton  Parish,  and 
was  only  closed  when  the  faithful  mistress,  Mrs.  Wager  died 
in  1774. 

The  Associates  recorded  a letter  from  Franklin  written 
in  1763  in  which  he  reported  having  visited  Williamsburg 
and  giving  a good  account  of  the  school  there.  I7icholas  sent 
semi-annual  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  He  said 
the  patronage  was  always  beyond  the  limit  set  for  twenty 
pupils.  The  expenses  also  exceeded  the  appropriation  from 
London,  but  the  deficit  was  paid  from  funds  raised  in  Wil- 
liamsburg. The  number  of  scholars  averaged  twenty  four, 
the  ages  of  the  pupils  being  from  four  and  a half  to  ten  years, 
and  their  progress  was  a source  of  gratification  to  Nicholas. 

After  the  Williamsburg  enterprise  was  safely  and  success- 
fully launched,  no  time  was  lost  in  attempting  similiar  schools 
in  the  Colony  where  local  conditions  justified  the  experiment. 
One  young  minister  whose  efforts  are  shown  in  his  reports 
was  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Boucher  who  came  to  Virginia  in  1752. 
Two  letters  from  Mr.  Boucher  which  were  incorporated  in 
the  Minutes  of  the  Associates  are  so  enlightening  that  parts 
of  them  are  given  here  at  length.  The  first  was  written  from 
Hanover  Parish,  King  George  County,  April  28,  1764, 
‘Vherein  he  says,’’  to  quote  the  Minutes,  ^ffhat  to  remedy 
the  want  of  a Kegro  school  as  much  as  he  could  he  employed 
a very  sensible  well  disposed  Kegro  belonging  to  a gentleman 
who  lives  about  a mile  from  him  to  endeavor  at  instructing 
his  poor  fellow  slaves  in  reading  and  some  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  Religion ; he  has,  Mr.  Boucher  believes,  about  twenty 
or  thirty  who  constantly  attend  him,  the  teacher  attending 
Mr.  Boucher  two  or  three  times  a week  for  lessons,  and  he 
teaches  the  other  slaves  Saturdays  and  Sundays- — Mr. 
Boucher  soon  after  writing  this  letter  moved  to  St.  Mary’s 
Parish,  Caroline  County,  where  he  ministered  as  best  he  could 
to  the  Kegroes  around  him.  In  March  1767  the  Minutes  of 
the  Associates  noted  a letter  received  from  him  in  which  he 
reported  ^Te  baptised  in  one  day  350  adults  and  delivered  a 
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lecture  of  an  hour  after  reading  prayers  to  about  3,000.  It 
was  the  hardest  Days  Service,  saith  he,  I ever  had  in  my  life, 
yet  I know  not  that  I ever  before  felt  such  Exultation  of  Heart 
as  I then  did,  for  I could  not  but  think  my  Employment  then 
truly  primitive  and  Apostolic:  It  was  on  Whitsun  Monday 
which  is  a general  holiday  for  Slaves  through  out  the  Colony, 
and  as  I had  given  notice  that  I would  on  that  day  preach  to 
them  in  particular,  they  eagerly  flocked  to  me  from  all  Quar- 
ters in  greater  numbers  than  my  churchyard  could  contain — 
many  Hegroes  attend  church  and  behave  decently,  five  or  six 
have  prayer  books  and  make  the  responses  Regularly.  Last 
Christmas  there  were  fifteen  at  Communion. The  earnest- 
ness of  this  young  man  has  been  emphasized  because  it  was 
he  who  was  afterwards  chosen  by  George  Washington  to  be 
the  tutor  of  young  Jack  Ctistis. 

There  were  others  who  were  as  zealous  in  their  work  among 
the  Hegroes,  many  of  whose  letters  are  quoted  in  the  Min- 
utes of  the  Associates,  who  cannot  now  be  considered.  A school 
was  operated  for  five  years  in  Fredericksburg  with  Col.  Field- 
ing Lewis  as  one  of  the  managers.^®  The  experiment  was  tried 
in  other  towns  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  The  governors 
and  leading  gentlemen  of  the  Colony  became  members  and 
patrons  of  the  Society  and  nowhere  does  there  seem  to  have 
been  any  great  opposition  to  these  schools.  The  efforts  of  the 
Associates  were  continued  until,  as  we  read  in  the  Minutes 
of  April  1777,  ^fihe  pious  designs  of  the  Associates  in  sup- 
porting Hegro  schools  on  the  continent  of  America  being  at 
present  interrupted  by  the  unhappy  Disputes  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies  it  is  agreed — that  schools  for  poor 
children  in  England  be  established — ’’  And  thus  ended  for 
a time  the  laudable  efforts  of  Dr.  Bray’s  Associates  to  better 
the  condition  of  an  enslaved  race  in  a foreign  land,  brought 
thither  under  the  patronage  of  the  British  Government.  After 
the  war  was  ended,  the  work  of  the  Associates  was  revived  in 
the  British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and  Canada. 

i7Dr.  Brm/s  Associates:  Minute  Book  I.  263. 
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It  is  only  natural  that  work  of  this  kind,  conceived  and 
managed  from  such  a distance  as  London,  should  in  many 
instances  be  entirely  unfitted  for  the  people  whom  it  was  in- 
tended to  benefit.  The  English  had  no  real  understanding  of 
the  Negro:  to  them  he  was  a man  like  unto  themselves  but 
without  opportunity,  and,  therefore,  they  reasoned,  with  the 
teaching  and  training  generally  accorded  a white  man,  he 
would  become  an  intelligent  Christian.  This  mistake  has  been 
made  again  and  again  in  the  history  of  the  missions  of  the 
Christian  Church,  where  new  races  and  peoples  were  encoun- 
tered for  the  first  time.  A glance  at  the  titles  of  some  of  the 
books  sent  to  Williamsburg  for  the  Negro  school  there  will 
show  how  far  the  zeal  of  the  Associates  outstripped  their  ex- 
perience. ^^Allen’s  Discourses”,  ^^Bray’s  Lectures”,  ‘^Kettle- 
well’s  Practical  Behaviour”,  “Indians  Instructed”,  “Bacon’s 
Two  Sermons  Addressed  to  the  Negroes”,  “Friendly  Admo- 
nition to  Drinkers  of  Spirituous  Liquors”,  and  more  of  the 
same  kind. 

These  efforts  made  in  the  early  days  of  our  country’s  his- 
tory to  Christianize  and  educate  the  Negro  may  seem  vague 
and  futile,  but  it  was  the  best  method  the  Church  of  England 
could  devise  without  experience  on  which  to  base  her  opera- 
tions. And  who  shall  say  it  was  without  results  ? We  may 
well  be  mindful  of  the  pioneer  efforts  of  the  Church  to  minis- 
ter to  these,  the  less  fortunate  of  her  children  in  a foreign 
land,  as  well  as  of  the  succeeding  century  of  experiment,  both 
of  which  were  necessary  before  an  efficient  and  logical  system 
of  education  for  the  Negi’o  could  be  formulated. 


BE^TJAMIlSr  CLAEKE  CUTLER. 

1798-1863. 

A Study  of  Evangelical  Theology. 

By  Samuel  M.  Doreance. 

Benjamin  Clarke  Cutler  was  a 'New  England  boy,  born 
in  Jamaica  Plains,  Massachusetts,  in  1798.  He  was  of  thor- 
oughgoing American  stock — Boston  antecedents  on  his  father’s 
side.  South  Carolina  on  his  mother’s,  who  was  a niece  of  the 
Revolutionary  general,  Francis  Marion.  His  people  were 
gentlefolk,  of  ample  means.  And  he  himself  was  a graduate 
of  Brown  University,  which  he  selected  because  of  ‘The  re- 
ligious advantages  offered  by  this  institution”,  and  because 
he  could  hear  Dr.  Crocker  at  St.  John’s  Church.  After  a 
ministry  of  seven  years  at  Christ  Church,  Quincy,  and  an 
interval  of  two  years,  during  which  he  had  no  settled  charge 
because  of  ill  health,  he  became,  in  1831,  the  first  missionary 
of  the  Hew  York  Protestant  Episcopal  City  Missionary  So- 
ciety. And  not  only  did  he  initiate  that  work  with  industry, 
wisdom  and  human  understanding,  but  he  showed  his  mettle 
in  the  face  of  danger.  For  in  1832  Hew  York  suffered  its 
first  epidemic  of  cholera.  Over  nine  hundred  died.  Thous- 
ands fied  from  the  city.  But  though  Cutler’s  mother  wrote  to 
him  from  Hewport  imploring  him  to  “fiee  while  it  is  yet  day. 
...  I entreat  you ; linger  not  within  its  walls,  as  Lot  would 
have  done,  but  for  the  friendly  angels  that  drew  him  perforce 
from  it !”,  he  stuck  to  his  post.  He  said  later  that  he  had  seen 
grass  growing  in  almost  all  the  streets  of  the  city,  and  Broad- 
way so  deserted  that  when  he  rode  by  people  were  drawn  to 
the  windows  by  the  strange  sight.  He  was  a brave  man.  He 
ministered  constantly  to  the  sick  and  dying.  And  he  escaped 
unharmed. 

The  following  year  Cutler  resigned  this  work  to  enter 
upon  his  long  rectorship  of  St.  Ann’s  Church,  Brooklyn.  He 
was  instituted  rector  on  the  21st  of  April,  1833.  And  on  the 
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5th  of  May  he  began  a ministry  which  lasted  until  his  death 
on  the  10th  of  February,  1863.  He  was  essentially  a parish 
minister.  He  was  a deputy  to  the  General  Oonvention  more 
than  once.  In  1835  he  became  a life  member  of  the  Board 
of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Committee.  But  he  was  never  elected  to 
the  episcopate,  like  his  two  immediate  predecessors,  Henry  U. 
Onderdonk  and  Chas.  P.  Mcllvaine.  Hor  was  he  the  orator 
that  Mcllvaine  was.  He  found  it  hard  to  be  measured  by 
the  standards  of  his  predecessors.  Six  months  after  coming 
to  Brooklyn  he  writes:  ^This  is  a difficult  people.  They 
have  been  instructed  by  two  men  before  me  of  great  talents, 
who  are  now  bishops ; proud  of  this,  they  want  everything, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit.’’  And  he  was  deeply  hurt  be- 
cause some  of  the  people  ^h’equested  him  to  abstain  from  ex- 
tempore efforts  in  the  delivery  of  his  lectures”.  He  won  out 
because  he  was  an  absolutely  devoted  man,  and  because,  in 
spite  of  a severe  and  gloomy  theology,  he  was  full  of  cheer- 
fulness and  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

He  seems  to  have  been  a man  whose  naturally  genial,  cheer- 
ful nature  was  sternly  held  in  check  by  a sense  of  duty.  He 
was  intensely  self-conscious,  and  strove  conscientiously  not  to 
be  too  happy.  In  a detailed  record  of  his  ^Teligious  life” 
written  the  year  after  he  came  to  St.  Ann’s,  he  says:  feel 

more  confidence  in  the  result  of  prayer  than  I ever  did,  and 
more  freely  and  more  confidently  commit  all  my  ways  to  God. 
But  enjoyment  of  the  light  of  God’s  countenance,  and  the 
trembling  anxiety  not  to  sin,  are  wanting  in  me,  I fear.”  And 
in  the  same  record  appears  this  section,  entitled  ^‘My  Con- 
versation”. It  shows  his  dread  of  lapsing  for  one  moment  into 
the  mere  man.  If  he  had  lived  today,  he  would  have  worn  a 
clerical  collar  with  his  bathing  suit,  and  discoursed  of  theology 
in  the  waves  of  Coney  Island. 

^^My  Conversation. — When  I first  became  a communicant, 
my  conversation  was  almost  exclusively  spiritual — ffiow  sweet 
is  memory  still’ ! When  I went  to  college,  my  conversation 
began  to  be  more  literary,  as  I had  a relish  for  the  beauties 
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of  tlie  classics.  Still  it  was  in  a measure  spiritual.  In  my 
first  parish  I had  some  sweet  seasons  of  spiritual  conversation. 
During  my  travels  (two  years)  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, my  conversation,  as  far  as  I can  remember,  was  in  a de- 
gree spiritual.  In  the  ^Tew  York  City  Mission  (eighteen 
months)  more  spiritual  than  ever.  In  St.  Ann’s,  conversa- 
tion has  been  of  a cheerful  character.  The  duties  of  a large 
parish  have  burdened  my  mind,  and  an  over-pressure  has  pro- 
duced over-freedom — a natural  consequence.  I have  to  de- 
plore the  fact,  that  my  conversation  at  home  has  not  partaken 
more  largely  of  religion.  It  is  utterly  a fault.  God  forgive 
me,  for  Christ’s  sake!  What  would  my  companions  say  of 
my  conversation  ? They  might  say.  He  strives  to  be  agreeable, 
and  aims  to  please;  but  ought  he  not  to  strive  to  make  con- 
versation with  his  family,  and  in  every  circle,  profitable? 
Strive  he  ought,  for  the  natural  heart  and  mind  are  averse  to 
spiritual  things.  How  would  I converse  if  left  for  weeks 
without  any  restraint?  I fear,  1st,  cheerfully;  2d,  theologi- 
cally; 3d,  spiritually.”^ 

He  was,  I said,  a devoted  man.  Listen  to  the  extraordinary 
document  which  he  compiled  at  the  age  of  twenty,  while  a 
freshman  at  Brown,  and  which  he  sealed  with  his  own  seal! 

^^An  Instrument  of  Solemn  Surrender  of  Myself,  Soul  and 

Body,  to  God. 

In  the  presence  of  God  Almighty,  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost,  three  persons,  but  one  God;  and  in  presence  of  the 
blessed  inhabitants  of  heaven — those  holy  angels  who'  surround 
the  Throne  and  witnessed  my  redemption — I,  Benjamin  Clarke 
Cutler,  of  Boston,  now  at  Providence,  December  13,  1818,  in 
the  twenty-first  year  of  my  age,  in  firm  health  and  sound 
mind, — feeling  that  I received  all  I possess  from  God,  having 
publicly  professed  the  faith,  and  knowing  I am  surrounded 
by  so  many  temptations,  and  that  I ought  to  fight  resolutely 
against  them — do  hereby  solemnly  (with  death,  judgment  and 
eternity  in  view)  give,  covenant,  and  make  over  myself,  soul 
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and  body,  all  my  faculties,  all  my  influence  in  this  world, 
all  the  worldly  goods  with  which  I may  be  endowed,  into  the 
hands  of  my  Creator,  Preserver  and  constant  Benefactor,  to 
be  his  for  ever,  and  at  his  disposal.  This  solemn  covenant  is 
made  in  consequence  of  certain  promises  which  God  Almighty 
has  made  to  me,  as  a sinner ; that  Tis  grace  shall  be  sufficient 
for  me’,  and  many  other  precious  promises! 

Under  a conviction  of  my  awful  transgressions  and  back- 
slidings;  feeling  that  I am  covered  with  sin,  which  makes  me 
odious  to  God,  and  that  I should  have  l>een  undone  without  a 
Saviour  j not  daring  to  hope  for  pardon  or  acceptance  but 
through  his  blood,  and  knowing  what  a detestable  fountain  of 
horrible  pollution  is  within  me,  from  which  streams  are  con- 
stantly flowing  and  defiling  my  very  prayers  ; naked  and  un- 
disguised before  a heart-searching  God,  who  knows  me  better 
than  I know  myself,  I now  set  my  seal  and  place  my  name  to 
this,  taking  God’s  blessed  Word  for  his  instrument ; never  in- 
tending to  revoke  or  change  this  decision,  but  meaning  it  to 
be  a solemn  and  everlasting  bond  and  obligation.  Witness, 
ye  holy  angels!  I am  God’s  servant;  witness,  thou.  Prince  of 
Hell ! I am  thy  enemy,  thy  implacable  enemy,  from  this  time 
forth  for  evermore.^ 

Benjamin  Clarke  Cutler” 

The  man  who  wrote  that — and  meant  it! — was  not  going 
to  let  his  people  become  complacent,  no  matter  how  contrary 
to  his  inclination  it  might  be  to  wound  them.  In  1845  he 
preached  for  two  successive  Sunday  mornings  on  the  sudden 
death  of  Eev.  Albert  Buy,  his  young  Assistant.  He  says  in 
the  first  sermon  that  ^ffie  had  reserved  this  morning  for  the 
purpose  of  preaching  a funeral  sermon  for  three  heads  of 
families,  who',  within  a few  weeks,  have  been  taken  from  this 
parish  by  death. — But  to  neither  of  the  families  to  which  I 
allude  has  death  come  unexpectedly. — The  mourning  was  miti- 
gated, it  was  softened,  it  was  attempered  by  consolation.”  So 
the  three  heads  of  families  had  to  go  without  their  sermon, 
and  the  Eev.  Albert  Btiy  got  two.  In  the  second  Cutler  spoke 
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these  words,  which  assuredly  sprang  from  his  own  struggles  not 
to  be  too  lenient: 

^^N^o  man  out  of  the  pulpit  can  know  the  temptation  which 
besets  a man  who  is  in  it.  That  temptation  is,  to  preach 
smooth  things, — to  say  ^peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace.’ — 
And  here  I solemnly  warn  you,  my  beloved  friends,  never, 
by  word  or  deed,  to  tempt  a minister  to  unfaithfulness  upon 
this  point, — especially  a young  minister.  ISTever,  as  you  value 
your  own  souls,  and  his  soul,  ask  or  desire  that  he  should  be 
less  faithful  than  he  is.  For  God  knows  how  many  tempta- 
tions from  within  and  without  beset  him,  to  soften  the  severity 
of  the  Divine  requirements.’’ 

Modern  hearers  would  not  have  accused  him  of  unduly 
softening  the  requirements.  When  Mrs.  Ann  Sands  died, 
after  whom  the  church  was  named.  Cutler  again  preached  two 
memorial  sermons.  He  speaks  of  her  benevolences,  and  goes 
on:  ^^How  far  does  her  life  throw  back  into  the  shade,  men 
of  prosperous  enterprises  and  gilded  state,  who  have  thous- 
ands at  their  beck,  but  who,  when  asked  for  common  contribu- 
tions to  what  they  themselves  acknowledge  all-important,  turn 
away  with  this  hollow  excuse,  T cannot  aiford  it’.  What  but 
silence  must  follow  the  remains  of  such  to  the  tomb — silence 
unbroken,  save  by  the  distant  thunder  of  that  threatening, 
^these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment ; but  the 
righteous  into  life  eternal’ !”.  In  the  same  sermon  he  pays 
his  respects  to  those  ^‘who  are  striving  to  put  off  the  harness, 
and  are  pleading  weariness  with  the  conflict,  and  have  done 
nothing  for  years”.  ^^She  might  have  been  seen  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight  years,  mounting  up  a narrow  staircase,  to  visit 
an  obscure  resident  of  a garret.” 

The  same  sermon  suggests  that  Dr.  Cutler  was  not  bur- 
dened with  too  keen  a sense  of  humor.  Ann  Sands  established 
what  another  former  rector.  Bishop  Henshaw  of  Khode  Island, 
called  ^^an  association  of  serious  females”.  For  twenty  years 
it  met  at  her  residence  on  Monday  evenings,  for  the  purpose 
of  reading  the  word  of  God,  and  prayer.  Cutler  says  of  this : 
^Tn  the  first  place,  it  furnished  an  opportunity  for  the  exer- 
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cise  and  cultivation  of  a spirit  of  devotion,  which  rose  to  a 
remarkable  height  in  her  case — to  such  a height,  that  most 
of  the  prayers  which  were  made  in  her  presence  were  too 
short,  and  fell  far  below  the  fervor  of  her  own  heart.  Her 
prayers,  we  are  told,  were  rich,  fervent,  filial,  importunate, 
and  effectual,  to  a degree  unprecedented.’’  And  then  he  adds, 
and  it  could  not  have  been  with  a smile,  for  this  was  a funeral 
sermon,  ^fit  seemed  to  some  she  would  never  stop” ! He  says, 
“to  the  prayers  which  were  thus  piously  presented  before  the 
throne  of  grace,  may,  in  part,  be  attributed  the  uninterrupted 
success  which  has  followed  the  ministry  of  this  church  from 
its  establishment  to  the  present  hour”.  And  he  cites  the  evi- 
dence  of  this  success.  “Three  of  the  Hectors  who  preceded 
the  present  have  been  elevated  to  the  Episcopate ; and  over- 
tures we  understand  were  made  to  a fourth,  now  gone  to  his 
rest,  to  undertake  the  charge  of  a north-western  diocese,  which 
failed.” 

It  is  hard  for  us  of  today  to  realize  how  large  death  and 
judgment  bulked  in  the  religious  thought  of  that  time.  Or 
how  the  Atonement,  thought  of  as  the  price  which  Christ  paid 
to  turn  away  the  just  wrath  of  God  from  his  sinful  children, 
stood  as  the  very  foundation  stone  of  faith.  In  one  of  his 
sermons  Cutler  pictured  the  Saviour  exhibiting  his  wounds  to 
God  to  convince  him  that  the  whole  debt  of  humanity  had 
been  paid.  Salvation  meant  escaping  the  horrible  punishments 
of  hell.  All  men  deserved  these  punishments.  But  there  was 
one  way,  and  only  one  way,  in  which  they  could  escape  them. 
That  one  way  was  definite  and  certain.  If  men  did  not  take 
it,  it  was  their  own  fault. 

A few  quotations  from  Cutler’s  sermons  will  illustrate  the 
scheme  of  salvation  in  which  he  believed.  And  first,  as  to 
human  sinfulness. 

“Could  we  see  our  sins  as  they  seem  in  the  light  of  heaven, 
they  would  appear  not  only  numberless  but  most  criminal 
and  aggravated.  Sin  would  appear  in  every  relation  and  ac- 
tion of  life,  and  as  defiling  to  us  as  it  is  insulting  to  God. 
Indeed,  so  universal  on  this  globe  has  been  the  breaking  of 
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God’s  law,  that  our  general  appellation  is  that  of  a sinner. 
This  is  the  name  by  which  we  are  known  in  heaven,  and  when 
one  sinner  repenteth,  there  is  joy  among  the  angels  above.”® 
How  necessary  it  was  to  realize  the  depth  of  human  sin- 
fulness, both  inherited  and  personal,  appears  in  a sermon  ^^To 
the  Young”,  commemorating  ^^the  short  but  exemplary  life  of 
a pious  youth,  John  G.  Fuller,  who  died  on  the  10th  of  August, 
1853,  aged  17  years”.  ^Think  then,  first,  how  you  have  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  God — lost  his  favour  and  the  light 
of  His  countenance.  Think  how  many  sins  you  have  com- 
mitted against  a holy  God.  The  Scriptures  declare  that  you 
were  born  in  sin,  the  ^children  of  wrath’ — that  is,  you  de- 
scended from  sinful  parents,  (as  they  did  also).  Thus,  you 
began  life  itself  with  a corrupted  nature;  you  began  early  to 
sin  and  disobey  God;  and  you  have  lived  in  sin,  committing 
many  actual  transgressions.  How,  The  wages  of  sin  is  death’ 
— that  is,  all  who  commit  sin  are  condemned  to  die  by  the  law 
of  God;  and  they  remain  thus  condemned,  and  the  sentence 
of  death,  temporal  and  eternal,  is  passed  on  them,  until  they 
discover  their  miserable  state,  confess  their  sins,  and  seek  the 
Lord  with  an  humble  and  contrite  heart. 

Only  through  Christ  could  mercy  reach  man.  ^^One  point 
appears  to  be  very  evident,  that  without  Christ  we  should  never 
have  been  redeemed.  When  our  first  parents  transgressed  the 
law  of  God  and  fell  under  his  displeasure,  a sentence  of  death 
temporal  and  eternal  was  prepared  and  ready  to  be  executed; 
and  Adam  and  his  whole  posterity  would  have  been  swept  into 
just  and  eternal  destruction.  There  would  have  been  no 
knowledge  of  the  mercy  and  of  the  other  bright  and  benevo- 
lent attributes  of  God.  The  dark  desolation  of  Cain  might 
have,  in  a degree  at  least,  pervaded  the  whole  race.  Without 
Christ,  this  not  only  might,  but  we  are  assured  would  have 
been  our  temporal  and  eternal  doom.”® 

The  divine  law  never  deviates,  and  without  Christ  inevb 
tably  works  wrath.  ^^The  law  worketh  wrath,  the  scripture 
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saith.  The  law  knows  no  mercy,  no  mitigation,  no  reserva- 
tion, no  respect  of  persons  or  things ; no  imperfect  works  will 
pacify  it,  no  good  intentions  will  disarm  it;  it  stands  up  un- 
moved, unrelaxed,  unflinching,  unforgiving  and  unending  in 
its  opposition  to  sin;  opening  the  windows  of  heaven  at  one 
time  and  pouring  out  a flood  of  water,  and  lifting  up  the  doors 
of  subterranean  fires  at  another  to  destroy  the  transgressors.”® 

But  when  the  terms  by  which  the  just  punishment  of  the 
divine  law  may  be  escaped  “are  complied  with,  to  the  letter, 
then  no  room  for  doubt  remains,  the  matter  is  settled,  the  con- 
troversy is  ended,  and  the  law  is  on  our  side.  ]^ow,  what  are 
these  terms?  We  answer;  they  are  repentance  of  sin  and  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ!  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  undertook  to  meet 
this  great  adversary  (the  law  of  God)  and  to  pay  all  his  de- 
mands for  those  who  should  repent  and  believe;  and  before 
he  left  this  world,  he  exclaimed,  Tt  is  finished’.”^ 

Belief  in  Christ,  acceptance  of  Christ  as  Saviour,  were  the 
crucial  tests  which  determined  salvation  or  damnation  for  ever. 
Cutler  asks  how  wicked  men  can  escape  if  they  neglect  to  use 
the  means  of  salvation  provided  expressly  to  save  them?  “The 
law  of  God  has  been  satisfied.  Jesus  Christ  died  to  satisfy 
the  law  of  God.  It  is  not  now  their  sins,  although  they  have 
most  ^justly  provoked  God^s  wrath  and  indignation  against 
them’,  it  is  their  unbelief  and  rejection  of  Christ,  which  will 
seal  their  doom  for  ever.  If  they  would  only  believe,  they 
might  be  saved.  And  how  insupportable  their  self-reproaches 
through  eternity!  that  they  might  have  escaped  all  their  suf- 
ferings, by  only  believing  in  Christ;  that  there  were  days  and 
weeks  and  years  in  which  they  might  have  believed ; but  it  is 
too  late  for  ever.”® 

How  absolutely  the  individual’s  eternal  fate  depended  upon 
his  professing  his  belief  in  Christ  before  he  died,  even  if  it 
were  only  the  last  minute  before,  comes  out  in  this  passage 
from  the  same  sermon  “To  the  Young”  from  which  I have 
already  quoted.  “A  man  is  walking  on  the  edge  of  a preci- 
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pice,  lie  steps  only  one  foot  too  far  and  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eje  he  is  gone.  A house  is  on  fire;  a naan  steps  back  only 
one  minute  to  save  a trifle,  the  floor  gives  way,  and  he  is  en- 
gulfed in  flames.  The  trifle  of  one  moment  was  a matter  of 
life  and  death  to  him:  so  it  may  be  with  some  of  you.  A 
trifling  delay,  a trifling  excuse,  may  contain  the  seeds  of  eter- 
nal destruction.  If  death  should  overtake  you  one  minute 
before  you  are  ready,  one  minute  would  shut  the  door  of  hope, 
and  all  the  angels  of  heaven  could  not  open  it.”® 

This  grim  theology  is  not  more  strange  to  us  than  the 
habitually  pious  phraseology  of  the  man  who  preached  it.  What 
young  minister  now  would  write,  as  Cutler  did  of  a young 
man  at  Quincy,  ^Te  has  experienced  religion  in  the  most  de- 
lightful and  unquestionable  manner” ! Or  would  compose  an 
epistle  to  his  wife  like  the  following,  which  was  written  while 
Cutler  was  away  from  home  on  a brief  vacation! 

‘^Saratoga,  August  9,  1841. 

My  Dear  . . . We  have  in  this  house  a 

quiet,  genteel,  literary  kind  of  company — some  little  sprinkling 
of  Tashion’,  who  come  here  for  retirement.  I wrote  you  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.,  from  Boston  were  here,  and  are  much  with 
Mrs.  McA.  Then  one  of  the  Murdocks,  and  Miss  K.  of  Geor- 
gia. Then,  Dr.  W.,  Dr.  S.  and  wife,  Gen.  C.  and  lady,  from 
Providence;  and  Mrs.  Judge  O.,  from  ITew  York;  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.,  from  Brooklyn.  So  that,  at  present,  the  great 
aim  is  to  find  time  for  reading  and  retirement.  It  is  really 
distressing  to  me  to  see  men  so  destitute  of  mental  resources. 
They  are  wandering  about  from  room  to  room  as  ^through 
dry  places,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none’.  Oh  that  we  all 
heard  with  more  delight  those  words,  ^Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I will  refresh  you’! 
....  I hope  you  had  a good  day  yesterday.  How  happy 
am  I that  I chose  a follower  of  the  Lamb  as  a companion  for 
life.  Blessed  be  God  that  I am  thus  yoked!  The  determina- 
tion of  Joshua  is  more  and  more  my  own,  ^As  for  me  and  my 
house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord!’  ....  I am  well,  and  bless 
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God  for  all  his  mercies ! a more  entirely  luxurious  resting-place 
one  could  hardly  have.  I hope,  however,  my  Bible  and  my 
Saviour  will  be  my  great  luxuries.^*^ 

^Make  me  to  love  my  Bible  more. 

And  take  a fresh  delight 

By  day  to  read  its  wonders  o’er. 

And  meditate  by  night !’  ” 

The  men  of  those  days  took  their  prayer  and  preaching  in 
large  doses.  The  most  dramatic  incident  in  Cutler’s  life  w^as 
his  shipwreck,  in  the  packet  ship  ^^Sheffield”,  off  the  coast 
of  Long  Island,  while  returning  from  England  with  Mrs.  Cut- 
ler, in  ISTovember,  1843.  After  a voyage  of  thirty-seven  days, 
when  almost  home  and  the  pilot  had  been  taken  on  board,  the 
ship  struck  on  Romer  Shoal  at  about  one  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon. It  was  after  midnight  before  a steamer  rescued  them, 
and  they  had  a narrow  escape.  ^^Social  prayer”  was  resorted 
to  many  times  during  those  hours.  And  during  the  night, 
before  the  passengers  removed  to  the  deck  from  the  cabin  be- 
cause the  ship  was  settling,  the  Captain  requested  Dr.  Cutler 
to  have  prayers.  The  46th,  the  107th  and  the  130th  Psalms, 
and  the  27th  Chapter  of  the  Acts,  were  read;  a hymn  was 
sung,  and  prayers  were  offered.  Also,  ^^one  of  the  clergymen 
present  selected  from  the  Bible  a text,  and  delivered  a short 
but  appropriate  discourse,  mingling  the  most  pointed  and  per- 
sonal application  to  his  hearers,  and  especially  to  all  who  had 
not  as  yet  publicly  decided  to  be  on  the  Lord’s  side”.  When 
a few  sparks  from  the  stack  of  the  approaching  steamer  dis- 
pelled the  last  doubt  that  a steamer  really  was  approaching, 
they  sang  the  Doxology.  Six  hours  later  the  Cutlers  were  at 
home,  arriving  early  Sunday  morning.  He  went  into  the  chan- 
cel at  the  evening  service.  As  he  entered,  the  choir  sang 
Hymn  of  Gratitude”,  written  for  the  occasion  of  his  return 
by  a teacher  in  the  Sunday  School.  It  was  one  of  four  such 
poems,  the  other  three  authors  being  described  as  ^^A  Former 


Memoirs,  p.  195. 
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Member  of  School  ISlo.  1’’,  Female  Friend  of  a Teacher’’, 
and  Member  of  St.  Ann’s”.^^ 

A history  of  the  parish,  written  in  1845,  describes  a Sun- 
day at  St.  Ann’s.  The  ^ ^children  and  youth”  assemble  at  nine. 
‘^At  ten,  the  Pastor  enters  to  inspect  the  schools,  and  to  smile 
on  the  dear  lambs  of  the  flock.”  At  half  past  ten  the  morn- 
ing service  begins : Confession,  Prayer,  Praise,  Chanting,  Lit- 
any, Commandments,  Psalms,  Hymn,  Preaching.  At  two  the 
children  are  questioned  on  the  lesson  of  the  day.  At  three 
they  join  the  congregation,  and  re-enter  the  church  for  a sec- 
ond service  and  sermon.  “After  this  the  parish  library  is 
opened  for  the  use  of  the  congregation,  and  the  children  as- 
semble at  the  libraries  of  their  respective  schools,  select  their 
books  from  a thousand  at  their  disposal,  and  retire  with  the 
smiles  and  often  with  the  caresses  of  the  female  teachers.”  At 
a quarter  past  seven  there  is  a third  service  and  “a  plain  and 
practical  discourse,  in  the  chapel,  brilliantly  illuminated  with 
gas”.  Sunday  was  without  doubt  The  Sabbath,  and  was  kept, 
in  1845.^" 

But  this  same  history  records  another  incident  which  tes- 
tifles  to  the  affection  which  this  stem  teacher  won.  It  belongs 
to  his  Quincy  days.  The  Young  Ladies  of  the  Female  Semi- 
nary left  a basket  of  freshly  gathered  flowers  at  his  door  on  a 
May  morn,  together  with  some  verses  beginning 

“Pastor  beloved!  at  early  dawn 
We  rang’d  the  hills,  the  dale,  the  lawn, 

And  cull’d  their  sweets,  with  meekest  care. 

For  thee  this  chaplet  to  prepare.” 

He  answered  them  in  verse  too',  addressing  the  Young 
Ladies  as 

“Hear  lambs!  whom  Jesus  bids  me  feed 
And  thro  life’s  rugged  path  to  lead.” 


Ann's  Church,  pp.  107  and  109. 
i2/6id,  p.  115, 
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But  thoug:h  he  can  give  verse  for  verse,  he  cannot  lay  aside 
the  pastor’s  habit  of  exhortation  even  to  acknowledge  a May 
basket.  He  ends  by  adjuring  them  not  to  pass 

‘^by  step  too  bold 

The  bounds  that  mark  Christ’s  peaceful  fold 
For  there  the  world  her  snares  has  spread, 

For  wandering  sheep  from  Shepherd  stray’d.” 

And  down  the  side  of  the  verses  are  references  to  the  Or- 
dination Service,  and  to  chapter  and  verse  of  books  in  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Kindly,  conscientious,  prayerful,  singleminded.  Cutler 
wielded  an  enormous  influence  amongst  his  people,  and  under 
him  St.  Ann’s  prospered  mightily.  His  sermons  and  letters 
seem  to  come  down  from  another  age.  But  he  is  not  so  far 
removed  as  he  seems.  If  the  Gospel  that  he  preached  seems 
utterly  foreign  to  our  conception  of  Christian  truth,  it  testifies 
how  fast  and  far  the  tides  of  thought  have  run. 
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THE  CEI^TENISriAL  OF  THE  DIOCESE  OF  ALABAMA. 

Wm.  G.  McDowell^  Bishop  of  Alabama. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Ala- 
bama has  just  entered  on  its  second  century  of  life.  One  hun- 
dred years  is  not  long  in  the  history  of  institutions  that  are 
to  serve  the  spiritual  needs  of  men  till  the  end  of  time,  hut 
the  first  hundred  years  is  always  important  because  it  lays  the 
foundation  for  all  that  is  to  come. 

The  first  Episcopal  services  in  Alabama  of  which  we  can 
be  sure  are  those  of  the  Kev.  Samuel  Hart,  a missionary  from 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1764,  following  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  South  Alabama  had  been  surrendered  to 
the  English  and  continued  in  their  hands  for  about  twenty 
years.  The  English  garrison  and  a few  traders  were  the  un- 
fruitful soil  on  which  he  had  to  sow  his  seed.  His  well  meant 
attempts  to  convert  the  Indians  were  not  well  received,  and 
he  was  finally  recalled  to  Charleston.  For  just  sixty  years  no 
clergyman  of  this  Church  was  to  minister  in  Alabama,  for  it 
was  not  till  1824  when  the  state  had  been  under  American 
ownership  for  eleven  years,  that  the  Eev.  William  Wall  held 
a service  in  Florence.  However,  the  first  Episcopal  Church 
in  Alabama  had  been  previously  erected  in  Mobile  in  1822 ; 
the  non-Poman  inhabitants  of  Mobile  united  to  organize  a 
congregation,  agreeing  that  it  would  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Episcopalians  who  formed  the  largest  group.  There  was 
an  understanding  that  as  time  went  on  and  the  denominational 
groups  became  strong  enough,  they  would  withdraw  and  form 
congregations  of  their  own,  with  the  good  will  and  consent  of 
all  concerned;  so  that  Christ  Church  became  the  ^^nursing 
mother”  not  only  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  South  Alabama, 
but  of  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist  Churches  as 
well.  They  found  it  difficult  to  secure  an  Episcopal  minister 
at  first;  the  only  Protestant  minister  in  South  Alabama  was 
an  Irish  Presbyterian,  the  Eev.  Murdoch  Murphy,  who  for 
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several  years  acted  as  the  first  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Mo- 
bile. 

In  1826  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  with  headquarters  in  Hew  York,  sent 
the  Rev.  Robert  Davis  to  survey  the  state  of  Alabama  and 
report  on  its  possibilities.  Accordingly  he  went  to  Tusca- 
loosa, the  new  state  Capitol,  and  organized  Christ  Church  there 
in  1828.  About  the  same  time  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Shaw  was 
sent  by  the  Missionary  Society  to  Mobile.  Soon  after,  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  asked  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Brownell,  Bishop 
of  Connecticut,  to  visit  the  deep  South  and  get  the  Church 
organized  if  possible.  Bishop  Brownell  was  about  as  far  away 
as  a Bishop  could  well  be,  but  he  was  young,  zealous,  and 
courageous.  On  the  Feast  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  Janu- 
ary 25,  1830,  Bishop  Brownell  and  his  Chaplain  met  Mr.  Shaw, 
of  Mobile,  and  the  Rev.  Albert  A.  Muller,  of  Tuscaloosa,  with 
a])Out  a dozen  laymen  at  Christ  Church,  Mobile,  and  there 
organized  the  Diocese  of  Alabama.  It  was  later  proposed  to 
unite  the  Churchmen  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana 
and  call  a Bishop,  but  this  did  not  succeed.  Bishop  Brownell 
continued  to  care  for  Alabama  for  several  years,  when  he 
turned  it  over  to  Bishop  Otey,  of  Tennessee.  Finally  it  came 
under  the  care  of  Bishop  Polk,  of  Louisiana. 

But  the  Church  could  not  thrive  without  a Bishop  of  its 
own.  Settlers  from  other  states  had  been  moving  in  and  bring- 
ing with  them  the  Church  of  their  fathers.  Few  communities 
were  large  enough  to  command  the  services  of  a minister.  They 
needed  a Missionary  Bishop  who  would  visit  them,  widely  scat- 
tered as  they  were,  and  prepare  them  for  a larger  Church  life. 
After  several  attempts  to  secure  a Bishop,  Dr.  Hicholas  Ham- 
ner  Cobbs,  a Virginian  then  working  in  Cincinnati,  was  elected. 
He  was  consecrated  in  Philadelphia  at  General  Convention  on 
October  20,  1844,  and  so  the  Diocese  of  Alabama  at  last  had 
a Bishop  of  its  own. 

Hever  was  a Diocese  more  fortunate  in  its  first  Bishop. 
The  early  part  of  his  life  had  been  spent  as  a pioneer,  and 
he  knew  what  it  meant  to  be  deprived  of  the  Church  that  he 
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loved.  Starting  life  as  a schoolmaster,  he  offered  himself  for 
ordination  as  a missionary.  His  first  thirteen  years  were 
spent  in  rural  missionary  work.  His  splendid  gifts  as  a pas- 
tor and  administrator  led  his  Bishop  to  give  him  posts  of  honor 
and  importance.  His  call  to  be  Bishop  of  Alabama  was  the 
fourth  time  he  had  been  seriously  sought  for  such  an  office. 
Despite  this,  he  was  genuinely  humble,  transparently  sincere, 
with  a winning  sweetness  of  disposition  and  a devoutness  that 
earned  for  him  the  well  merited  title,  Saint  of  the  Southern 
Church’k 

He  brought  to  Alabama  the  qualities  most  needed  as  an 
evangelist  and  pioneer.  The  Diocese  was  feeble  and  widely 
scattered.  Tuscumbia,  Florence,  and  Huntsville  in  the  north 
and  Mobile  in  the  south  were  the  only  congregations  outside 
of  the  black  belt.  Tuscaloosa,  Greensboro,  Demopolis,  Living- 
ston, Yongesboro,  Auburn,  Tallassee,  Pushmataha,  and 
country  churches  like  St.  John’srin-the-Prairies,  St.  Andrew’s, 
Prairieville,  and  St.  David’s,  formed  his  strongest  group. 
There  were  eight  clergymen  and  less  than  five  hundred  com- 
municants, white  and  black,  half  of  whom  lived  in  Mobile. 
The  Bishop’s  salary  was  $1,500.00  a year,  which  was  some- 
times paid,  and  a large  part  of  his  time  was  spent  traveling 
stage  from  one  feeble  group  to  another.  He 
visited  every  Episcopal  family  in  the  state  of  which  he  could 
hear.  In  seventeen  years  he  wore  himself  out,  but  how  glo- 
riously did  he  spend  himself!  The  number  of  congregations 
was  increased  to  seventy-eight,  the:  number  of  clergy  to  twenty- 
seven,  and  comonunicants  to  above  two  thousand,  while  there 
were  hundreds  of  baptized  Episcopalians  among  the  negroes. 
It  was  the  Bishop’s  great  care  to  fill  the  charges  with  men  of 
character  and  ability.  The  type  of  Churchmanship  was  a mod- 
erate following  of  the  Oxford  movement.  The  preaching  was 
fervent  and  evangelical.  The  Bishop’s  chief  achievements  out- 
side of  his  constant  Episcopal  labors  were  an  endowment  for 
the  Diocese,  the  organization  of  a Diocesan  Missionary  Society, 
a fund  for  Disabled  Clergy,  and  Widows  and  Orphans  of  De- 
ceased Clergy,  and  the  founding  of  Hamner  Hall,  for  the  edu- 
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cation  of  girls.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  University 
of  the  South,  Sewanee,  and  had  large  visions  for  the  future 
of  the  Diocese.  A strong  Union  man,  and  dreading  the  ap- 
proach of  war,  he  died  in  Montgomery  January  11,  1861,  an 
hour  before  Alabama  seceded  from  the  Union. 

The  Diocese  of  Alabama  now  became  a paiT  of  the  Church 
in  the  Confederate  States.  A Bishop  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
times  was  found  in  Dr.  Richard  Hooker  Wilmer,  of  Virginia, 
the  only  Bishop  to  be  consecrated  under  the  Confederate 
Church.  A man  of  learning  and  unusual  gifts  as  a preacher, 
with  very  definite  convictions  and  equally  definite  ways  of 
putting  those  convictions  into  action,  he  came  to  Alabama 
when  it  needed  a strong  arm  to  lean  upon  and  a great  mind 
to  guide  it.  Thus  entered  into  the  life  of  the  Diocese  the 
greatest  personality  of  its  first  century.  By  what  strange  per- 
versity of  fate  do  great  men  go  down  to  posterity  on  the  repu- 
tation of  some  minor  gift,  for  the  maiwelous  sermons  of  Bishop 
Wilmer  are  almost  forgotten,  but  the  keen  thrusts  of  his  bril- 
liant wit  are  still  repeated  from  father  to  son. 

To  Bishop  Wilmer  fell  the  duty  of  guiding  the  Church 
through  four  years  of  disastrous  war  which  left  the  Diocese 
bankrupt  and  Ix^reft  of  many  of  its  people.  It  was  his  duty 
to  look  after  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  to  reconstruct  both 
the  shattered  congregations  and  institutions  and  to  rekindle 
the  courage  and  zeal  of  his  Diocese.  For  nearly  forty  years 
he  led  them  the  long,  hard  way  of  reconstruction  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a new  South.  His  outstanding  achievements  were 
the  founding  of  the  Church  Home  for  Orphans,  Mobile;  the 
Order  of  Deaconesses  of  Alabama,  to  care  for  the  orphans 
and  to  serve  in  schools  and  works  of  mercy ; St.  Mark’s  School, 
Birmingham,  for  the  education  of  young  Hegroes;  the  foster- 
ing of  the  Church  in  the  new  industrial  districts  such  as  Bir- 
mingham and  Anniston ; the  creation  of  the  Board  of  Missions. 

Under  Bishop  Wilmer  came  the  transition  of  the  Diocese 
from  country  to  town.  With  this  came  a change  in  method 
and  emphasis.  Services  were  enriched.  Permanent  churches 
of  beauty  and  dignity  arose.  The  clergy  maintained  the  old 
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tradition  of  character  and  consecration,  but  many  of  them  now 
came  from  Alabama  soil.  The  work  of  women  in  the  Church 
gained  wider  recognition.  The  participation  of  the  laity  in 
Church  activities  became  more  pronounced.  Despite'  great  mi- 
grations to  the  N’orth  and  West,  the  Diocese  continued  steadily 
to  grow. 

Both  because  of  this  growth  and  the  increasing  weight  of 
years.  Dr.  Henry  Melville  Jackson,  of  Virginia,  was  made 
coadjutor  to  Bishop  Wilmer  in  1891.  He  was  possessed  of 
brilliant  gifts  as  a preacher  and  a musician,  and  for  eight  years 
he  ministered  largely  to  the  churches  and  institutions  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  Diocese.  His  promising  career  was  untimely 
cut  short  by  a breakdown,  and  he  died  a month  before  his  Dio- 
cesan, in  1900. 

The  third  Bishop  of  Alabama  was  Dr.  Robert  W.  Barn- 
well, of  Selma,  a man  of  warm  human  qualities  and  greatly 
beloved.  Although  his  Episcopate  lasted  less  than  two  years, 
too  short  a period  to  leave  a powerful  mark  upon  the  Diocese, 
yet  he  has  laid  the  whole  Church  under  his  debt  as  the  one 
who  trained  and  gave  to  the  ministry  John  Gardner  Murray, 
late  Presiding  Bishop.  In  a certain  sense  Bishop  Murray  was 
fulfilling  the  ministry  of  his  friend  and  teacher. 

In  1902  the  Diocese  of  Alabama  turned  to  Texas,  where 
Dr.  Charles  M.  Beckwith  was  acting  as  Diocesan  Missionary, 
and  chose  him  to  be  its  fourth  Bishop.  He  was  already  well 
known  to  the  Church  through  his  Trinity  Course  of  Church 
Instruction  and  his  teaching  missions  on  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  He  followed  the  tradition  of  his  predecessors  as  a 
strong  upholder  of  the  Church’s  divine  mission.  From  the 
early  days  Church  loyalty  had  been  largely  parochial  and 
personal.  He  strove  to  create  a Diocesan  consciousness.  He 
was  deeply  sympathetic  with  all  efforts  to  build  up  the  rural 
work  and  to  extend  the  Church’s  teaching  to  new  communi- 
ties. He  felt  that  religious  education  was  the  Church’s  best 
agency  in  the  present  age,  and  he  spent  untiring  energy  on 
building  up  church  schools  and  promoting  teaching  missions. 
His  own  best  gifts  were  those  of  the  teacher.  His  sermons  were 
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noted  for  the  power  of  illustration  with  which  he  drove  home 
his  convictions.  The  last  six  years  of  his  Episcopate  were 
shared  with  his  coadjutor,  William  G.  McDowell,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  upon  his  death  in  1928. 

At  the  present  time  the  Diocese  of  Alabama  has  above  one 
hundred  congregations  with  more  than  ten  thousand  communi- 
cants and  fifteen  thousand  baptized  persons.  The  clergy  num- 
ber fifty,  with  a goodly  number  of  young  men  preparing  for 
the  Sacred  Ministry. 

The  present  outlook  of  the  Diocese  is  most  hopeful.  Its 
clergy  and  laity  are  influential  in  State  and  Church  far  beyond 
their  numbers.  The  Church  is  honored  and  trusted  by  those 
outside  her  fold  as  never  before.  The  Diocese  has  taken  a 
strong  position  of  loyalty  to  the  National  Church,  especially 
in  upholding  the  Church’s  Program.  In  the  last  few  years  it 
has  given  two  missionary  Bishops  and  a number  of  others  to 
the  missionary  work  of  the  Church,  thus  repaying  the  Church’s 
missionary  care  of  Alabama  one  hundred  years  ago.  The 
Church  is  ministering  to  the  isolated  mountaineer,  the  Negro, 
the  Indian,  the  seafarer,  the  industrial  community,  the  rural 
field,  the  city  dweller.  It  is  organized  for  service  along  the 
departmental  lines  of  the  National  Council.  The  consecration 
of  its  clergy  and  the  stewardship  of  its  laity  stand  out  as 
wholesomely  in  this  day  of  financial  stringency  as  in  the  re- 
cent times  of  so-called  prosperity.  The  Diocese  is  sound  at 
heart,  in  life  and  purpose,  and  faces  its  next  century  with  con- 
fidence and  courage. 


^^OTES  ON  THE  DOCUMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  CHURCH. 

(Compiled  by  tbe  Editor.) 

Tenn-bssee. 

1832.  Organization  of  Calvary  Church,  Memphis, 

^^Nashville,  September  4 (1832).  Extract  of  a letter  from 
an  Episcopal  clergyman  in  the  Western  District,  ^At  Mem- 
phis, Calvary  Church  has  been  organized  under  auspicious  cir- 
cumstances; and  I trust,  from  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed,  that  it  will  exist  as  long  as  the  mighty  river  on 
whose  banks  it  now  rears  its  head.  At  Randolph  a congre- 
gation may  soon  be  formed.  From  $150  to  $200  will  be  given 
here  for  a third  or  fourth  of  a ministers  time,  and  I think  a 
small  church  may  easily  be  erected.  We  now  only  want  three 
or  four  faithful  ministers,  and  a bishop,  and  the  Church  must 
succeed.’  ” 

{The  Churchman,  Yol.  II,  page  315.)  ^^T.  W.” 

Territory  of  Michigan. 

1832.  Organization  of  St,  Peter’s  Church,  Tecumseh. 

^^A  respectable  meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  was  held  in  this  place  agreeably  to  a previous  notice, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a parish.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Free- 
man of  Ypsilanti,  being  on  a visit,  was  called  to  the  chair, 
and  P.  P.  Galatian,  appointed  secretary.  On  motion,  it  was 

^^Resolved^  That  a Society  be  formed  in  connection  with 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  was  accordingly  done,  under  the  style  and 
name  of  St,  Peter’s  Church,  in  the  town  to  Tecumseh,  county 
of  Lenawe  and  Territory  of  Michigan,  and  the  following  offi- 
cers chosen,  Peter  P.  Galatian  and  George  Spafford,  War- 
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dens;  S.  C.  Boughton,  J.  B.  M’Eaj,  Hewit,  D.  B.  Burt, 
S.  Blanchard,  J.  W.  Brown,  and  H.  Budlong,  V estrymen. 

^‘Tecuniseh,  September  2,  1832.” 

From  the  Deiroit  Journal. 

Oalifoenia. 

1854.  Consecration  of  Grace  Church,  San  Francisco. 

San  Fkancisco^  Oct.  12,  1854. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Church  Journal: 

Last  Sunday  was  the  interesting  occasion  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  Grace  Church,  in  this  city — the  first  consecration 
service  held  in  the  diocese.  Grace  Church  parish  was  the 
first  organization  of  the  Church  in  California.  Its  first  house 
of  worship,  called  Grace  Church,  was  erected  in  December 
1849.  In  May,  1850,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Ver  Mehr,  then  resident 
Missionary,  was  called  to  its  rectorship.  To  the  faithful  labor 
of  this  servant  of  Christ,  in  the  face  of  obstacles  seemingly 
insurmountable  and  nowhere  to  be  encountered  except  in  the 
then  peculiar  state  of  society  in  California,  is  it  mainly  owing 
that  a commodious  house  of  worship,  free  from  all  encum- 
brance, is  now  unreservedly  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Al- 
mighty God. 

'The  church  was  filled  to  overflowing  at  an  early  hour.  At 
the  appointed  time  the  Bishop,^  attired  in  full  canonicals,  and 
attended  by  the  clergy  present,  was  received  at  the  door  of 
the  church  by  the  wardens  and  vestrymen.  The  procession, 
led  by  the  Bishop,  and  composed  of  the  clergy  present,  the 
wardens  and  vestrymen  of  Grace  Church  and  the  invited  war- 
dens and  vestrymen  of  Trinity  Church  moved  up  the  middle 
aisle,  the  Bishop  and  clergymen  by  whom  he  was  attended 
went  within  the  rails,  and  the  vestrymen  took  seats  in  front. 
The  instrument  of  donation  was  read  to  the  congregation  by 
the  Bev.  C.  B.  Wyatt,  Bector  of  Trinity  Church,  and  then 
presented  to  the  Bishop,  sitting  in  his  chair,  and  by  him  laid 
upon  the  Altar.  After  the  Exhortation  and  following  prayers 


iThe  Rt.  Rev.  W.  Ingraham  Kip,  Bishop  of  California. 
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of  the  Consecration  Service,  the  Sentence  of  Consecration  was 
read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ver  Mehr.  The  proper  psalms  were 
chanted  by  the  united  choirs  of  Grace  and  Trinity  Churches. 
Dr.  Ver  Mehr  then  proceeded  in  the  regular  service  of  the 
day,  Rev.  Dr.  Clark  reading  the  Lessons,  and  Rev.  C.  B.  Wyatt 
reading  the  Litany.  The  Bishop  read  the  ante-Communion 
service,  the  proper  Collect,  Epistle  and  Gospel,  and,  after  the 
singing  of  the  100th  Psalm,  proceeded  to  the  sermon,  having 
for  his  text,  ^^Who  serve  unto  the  example  and  shadow  of 
heavenly  things.^’  Heb.  viii.,  5.  The  discourse,  delivered  with 
the  Bishop’s  characteristic  force  and  eloquence,  if  we  may 
judge  from  our  own  feelings,  reached  the  minds  and  moved 
the  hearts  of  his  large  auditory,  and  we  believe  many  went 
their  way  resolved  to  give  mere  earnest  heed  to  the  ‘^shadow 
of  heavenly  things.” 

The  choral  service  of  the  day,  although  without  the  as- 
sistance of  lan  organ,  was  performed  with  an  excellence  rarely 
to  be  enjoyed  even  in  the  churches  of  your  favored  city. 

Our  brethren  at  the  East  can  scarcely  appreciate  the  in- 
terest we  feel  in  an  event  of  so  frequent  occurrence  among 
them  as  the  consecration  of  a church. 

]^o  one  who  has  not  been  in  California  can  know  how  the 
cause  of  the  Church  has  suffered  here,  how  few  even  of  her 
own  children  have  given  a hand  to  lift  her  from  the  dust,  and 
how  destitute  she  still  is.  Therefore  it  is  that  those  who  have 
known  the  blessings  dispensed  from  her  well  supplied  altars 
at  the  East  feel  a deep  interest  in  this  event;  and  for  these 
indications  of  the  dawn  of  a better  day  for  the  Church  in 
California,  gratefully  thank  the  Church’s  great  Founder  and 
ETead.  We  trust  that  the  day  of  her  most  despairing  weak- 
ness is  past,  and  as  heaven  has  graciously  sent  us  a chief 
pastor  of  ability  and  zeal,  we  look,  in  faith,  to  see  his  labor 
crowned  with  heavenly  fruit.  E. 
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Illinois. 

1864.  Consecration  of  Trinity  Cliurcli,  Chicago. 

Consecration  of  Trinity  Church. — Trinity  Church, 
Chicago,  was  solemnly  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Almighty 
God,  on  Sunday,  24th  ult.,  by  Bishop  Whitehouse.  Although 
the  weather  was  very  unfavorable,  a good  congregation  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  interesting  ceremony,  the  climax  of  years 
of  labor  and  devotion,  and  to  hear  a sermon  from  the  former 
able  rector  of  Trinity,  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Schenck.  The  Bishop 
was  assisted  in  the  services  by  eight  clergymen,  the  rector  of 
the  parish,  Rev.  G.  D.  Cummings,  D.  D.,  Rev.  E.  M.  Van 
Deusen,  D.  D.,  of  Pittsburgh  Pa„  Rev.  'N.  H.  Schenck,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Rev.  Henry  Sapfford,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and 
Rev.  Messrs.  Cheney  Freeman,  Stout  and  Smith,  of  this  city. 
At  the  close  of  Morning  Prayer,  the  rector  made  an  earnest 
and  feeling  appeal  to  the  congregation,  now  that  God  had  so 
blessed  them  that  their  beautiful  church  was  free  and  conse- 
crated, they  should  go  forward  still  in  well  doing,  and  furnish 
that  which  was  still  lacking  to  the  completion  and  unity  of 
their  organization,  viz.,  a house  for  the  pastor  of  the  flock,  a 
rectory.  Rev.  Mr.  Schenck  followed  with  a few  remarks  in 
the  same  direction,  urging,  that  as  the  flock  had  now  a house, 
so  also  should  the  shepherd.  The  collection  amounted  to  over 
nine  thousand  dollars. 

The  sermon  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Schenck  was  a masterly 
effort,  both  in  eloquence  and  ability.  The  subject  was,  ^^Christ 
as  a Preacher”,  from  the  text,  St.  Matthew  iv.  17 : ^Trom 
that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach.”  (N.  W,  Church.) 

Florida. 

1864.  St.  Paul’s,  Key  West,  Florida. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  St.  Paulas  Church^  Key 
West,  Florida. — From  March  30,  1863,  to  March  28,  1864. 
The  receipts  from  Sunday  offerings,  for  the  expenses  of  the 
parish,  are  as  follows: 
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1863—  April  $ 222  83 

May  200  93 

June  132  12 

July  123  44 

August  - - 149  17 

September  - --  --  --  79  12 

October  - --  --  --  88  71 

N’ovember  -------  165  88 

December  -------  129  83 

1864 —  January  -------  196  11 

February - - 157  91 

March  -------  342  06 


$1,988  11 

Received  from  H.  Benner,  FTew  York,  100  00 

Officers  of  the  De  Soto,  60  00 

Collection  for  Sunday  School  Books,  48  65 


Making  the  total  receipts,  $2,196  76 

The  expenditures  have  been — 

For  Salary  of  Rector,  ------  $1,000  00 

For  Salary  of  Sexton  and  Assistant,  - - - 71  00 

Debt  for  Church  Extension,  - - - - - 56429 

Sunday  School  Books,  - - - - - - 9285 

Rev.  O.  E.  Herrick.  Addition  to  Salary,  - - 412  64 

For  oil,  &c.,  --------  55  98 


Total,  --------  $2,196  76 

The  necessary  expenses  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be — 
For  Salary  of  Rector,  ------  $1,000  00 

For  Salary  of  Sexton,  ------  100  00 

For  oil,  chinmeys,  &c.,  - --  --  - 75  00 

For  new  windows  for  old  part  of  church,  - - 200  00 

For  fence  around  the  church  lot,  - - - 600  00 

George  D.  Allen^,  Treasurer, 
Key  West,  March  ^J^Sth,  1864. 
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Free  seats,  Weekly  communion.  Daily  service.  The  only 
parish  in  the  seceded  States  in  which  the  prayers  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  not  been  inter- 
rupted.— Gospel  Messenger. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  present  issue  brings  to  a close  the  first  year  of  The  His- 
TOEicAi.  Magazine  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
The  editors  are  very  grateful  for  its  kindly  reception  by  indi- 
viduals and  by  the  press,  especially  our  own  Church  Papers. 
Many  suggestions  of  value  have  been  made  concerning  the  fu- 
ture. The  promoters  are  well  aware  that  of  necessity  its  appeal 
is  to  a limited  number  of  Church  people.  But  the  hope  is  cher- 
ished that  the  material  which  for  the  first  time  has  been  made 
available  in  these  pages  will  be  a help  to  the  larger  understand- 
ing of  the  life  of  this  Church.  It  is  good  to  look  at  the  pit  from 
which  we  have  been  dug  and  the  rock  from  which  we  have  been 
hewn.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  quite  recently  an  appli- 
cation for  copies  of  the  Magazine  was  received  from  the  leading 
bookseller  of  Milan,  Italy. 


There  are  many  indications  of  revived  interest  in  the  study 
of  the  History  of  the  Christian  Church  and  of  the  American 
Church  in  particular.  In  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
Professor  Gavin  has  a post-graduate  group  of  men  who  are  tak- 
ing Church  History  quite  seriously.  In  this  course  great  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  both  primary  and  secondary 
sources  and  in  this  way  the  men  are  getting  valuable  training  in 
the  true  methods  of  historical  research.  Already  there  is  keen 
rivalry  among  the  men  to  discover  unworked  historical  periods 
and  some  excellent  papers  have  been  presented. 
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The  editors  look  forward  to  the  second  year  with  genuine 
hope.  It  must  be  frankly  stated  that  the  Magazine  is  not  yet 
out  of  the  woods  financially.  We  have  been  compelled  to  draw 
to  some  extent  on  the  guarantee  fund.  Two  things  are  needed 
to  put  the  enterprise  on  a firm  footing.  We  need  revenue  from 
advertising.  We  need  also  additional  yearly  subscriptions. 
There  will  be  some  inevitable  loss  in  renewals.  That  loss  will 
have  to  be  made  up,  and  new  subscribers  obtained.  An  addi- 
tional fifty  subscriptions  would  enable  us  to  meet  all  costs  of 
publication.  We  could  clear  all  expenses  if  we  had  an  average 
of  six  subscribers  from  each  of  the  dioceses  of  the  Church.  Inas- 
much as  the  editors,  the  treasurer  and  the  contributors  of  articles 
receive  no  compensation  whatever,  they  feel  they  can  properly 
appeal  to  the  clergy  and  laity  to  become  subscribers  to  the  Maga- 
zine. We  therefore  ask  that  you  will  promptly  renew  your  sub- 
scription and  do  whatever  is  possible  to  aid  us  in  enlarging  the 
number  of  regular  readers. 


Attention  is  drawn  to  the  notice  concerning  the  binding  of 
the  first  year’s  volume  to  which  will  be  added  an  index.  In 
the  course  of  the  years  such  a publication  as  thiS;  whatever  its 
tenure,  is  apt  to  become  quite  valuable  and  sought  after  by  col- 
lectors. The  two  volumes  of  the  Collections  of  the  Church  His- 
torical Society,  published  in  the  Fifties,  are  now  very  difficult 
to  obtain  at  any  cost.  This  is  a word  to  the  wise. 


LETTEES  OF  THE  EEVEEEHD  DOCTOE  JEEEMIAH 
LEAMIHG  TO  THE  EEVEEEHD  DOCTOE  SAM- 
UEL PETEES,  LOYALIST  EEFUGEE  IH 
LOHDOH,  AHD  OHE  TIME  BISHOP 
ELECT  OF  VEEMOHT. 

(Continued  from  page  142.) 

Til©  Eeverend  Samuel  Peters 

Pimlico  FTotation 

London  Learning  Eev*^ 

■June  19  1787 
reed  Sep  2'9 
Answ^^  Oct  6 
& 12. 

Stratford  June  19.  1787.  ■ 

My  dear  friend. 

Birdseyes  letter  May  25.  1787. 

I have  rec^  Your  favor  of  March  the  28th,  in  which  you 
inform  me  You  are  become  a Grandfather:  and  that  you  wrote 
that  Letter  out  of  Spite,  and  abuse  me  Sufficiently  for  not 
sending  Bp  Seaburys  Second  Charge.  I suppose  Brother  Hub^’- 
was  so  much  engaged  to  send  them  to  You,  that  he  forgot  to 
send  any  to  me : and  You  had  no  reason  to  blame  me  for  not 
sending  to  You,  when  I had  none  for  myself. 

I see  in  the  London  papers,  at  Lambeth  they  talk  of  a Bp 
for  Hova  Scotia,  but  cannot  find  a proper  person  for  it.  Why 
is  it,  that  you  do  not  step  forward  and  point  out  one  for  them, 
for  You  know  what  man  will  answer,  in  that  province,  Since 
Doc*'  C-r^  has  dropt  the  thot  of  a Mitre. 

Before  I rec^  your  Letter,  I sent  a Letter,  with  a number 


iRtev.  Dr.  Bela  Hubbard. 

2, Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Bradbury  Chandler.  Dr.  Chandler  was  then 
in  London  and  declined  the  Bishopric  of  Nova  IScotia  eventually 
returning  to  his  former  parish  at  Elizabeth  New  Jersey. 
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of  pamphlets  to  Mr  Rivington  at  IsT  York  to  be  forwarded  to 
you,  without  Expence.  had  I rec^  yours  first,  I would  have 
sent  it  in  a way  to  make  you  pay  postage.  However  all  quar- 
riling  aside.  I must  inform  you,  that  when  I rec*^  your  Let- 
ter to  Tyler,  I read  it;  and  there  was  many  things  confuted, 
which  I supposed  Tyler  had  not  advanced.  For  I had  not 
heard  him  say  a word  on  the  subject:  and  supposed  them  too 
puerile  to  be  offered  by  a man  of  Sense,  such  as  he  was.  but 
since  that,  I have  heard  him  talk  much  upon  the  Subject ; and 
then  it  put  me  upon  taking  another  View  of  your  Letter  to 
Tyler:  and  must  say,  it  is  a compleat  Confutation  of  all  his 
childish  Honsense.  And  I thank  you  for  doing  Justice  to  the 
Truth. 

I really  are  more  desirous  to  see  You  than  any  one  else, 
tho  you  have  abused  me  so  much,  for  supposing  other  men, 
meant  as  honestly  as  I did;  when  they  made  the  highest  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  towards  me.  I do  not  condemn  a man, 
till  he  has  proved  himself  a vilian.  I have  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  used  in  a base  manner,  by  three  men,  who  made  the 
greatest  professions  of  friendship,  and  the  most  Solemn  prom- 
ises to  me,  of  their  Sincere  desire  to  serve  me  in  anything, 
which  lay  within  their  power;  while  they  had  neither  a De- 
sign nor  Intention  to  do  it.  They  were  all  three,  more  be- 
holden to  me,  than  a little,  nay  than  to  any  one  else;  from 
thence,  I supposed,  their  professions  of  friendship  were  owing 
to  a Spirit  of  Gratitude ; when  there  was  nothing  that  was 
farther  from  their  real  Design.  0 tempera,  o mores. — But 
notwithstanding  these  men  had  betrayed  the  sacred  ties  of 
friendship;  and  that  I have  by  my  weakness  in  favor  of  B. 
Gov^,  had  the  misfortune  to  loose  between  four  and  five  thous- 
and pounds;  yet  I thank  God,  I am  better  of,  than  either  of 
the  three;  that  have  taken  so  much  pains  to  keep  me  beneath 
them.  What  little  Character  I ever  had.  Still  remains,  while 
theirs  is  of  such  a nature,  that  if  I was  to  preach  a funeral 
Sermon  for  either,  this  should  be  my  Text,  By  this  time  he 
Stink  etJi.. 

I am  not  the  only  man,  that  has  been  chosed  by  the  trium- 
virate, Bp  Seabury  had  his  share  of  it ; for  one  of  them  rec^  a 
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pension  of  £200  p An.  for  writing  the  peice  A.  W.  Farmer:^ 
when  they  all  three  knew,  Doc  S-y'^  was  y®  author,  neither 
was  either  of  them  able  to  write  it ; so  that  if  I have  been  a 
fool,  I have  got  good  company:  If  that  can  be  any  Consola- 
tion. There  is  another  misfortune  attends  me,  I have  always 
been  diffident  of  my  own  abilities;  while  others,  who  it  may 
be,  had  no  better,  could  exalt  themselves  to  the  highest.  I am 
very  much  rejoiced  to  hear  that  Justice  Stokes  and  family 
are  well,  make  my  Comp^®  acceptable  to  him,  and  to  Mr  and 
Mrs  Jarvis;  I am  doing  the  best  I can  for  your  Sons  Educa- 
tion. I have  planned  it  so,  that  I have  got  a young  man  to 
board  with  him  who  will  teach  him  well.  I wonder  You  do 
not  send  a power  to  some  one  to  take  the  use  of  your  Estate 
for  your  Son.  I have  heard  you  have  the  Degree  of  D.  D. — ■ 
I want  that  matter  ascertained. 

I am  with  every  Sentiment  of  Love,  Esteem  and  Regard 
Your  most  affectionate 

Eusebius. 

I have  wrote  in  a great  Hurry,  and  have  not  time  to  copy 
this  Letter;  which  I should  not  fail  to  do  when  writing  to  a 
Critick.  Do  not  fail  to  write  me  as  often  as  you  can,  for  I 
have  no  other  correspondent  in  England. 

You  say,  we  are  united  in  disorder,  and  want  of  wisdom. 
We  have  just  found  it  out.  But  still  we  do  not  know  w^  to 
do.  We  are  in  y®  same  predicament  with  You  at  Home,  over 
head  and  ears  in  debt. 

sThree  pamphlets  were  published  in  1774:  1.  “Free  thoughts  on 
the  Proceedings  of  the  continental  Congress,  held  at  Philadelphia, 
Sept.  5,  1774”,  “By  a Farmer”;  2.  “The  Congress  Canvassed,  or  an 
Examination  into  the  conduct  of  the  delegates  at  their  Grand  Con- 
vention, held  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  1,  1774,  Addressed  to  the  Mer- 
chants of  New  York”,  “By  A.  W.  Parmer”:  3.  A View  of  the  con- 
troversy between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies”,  “By  A.  W.  Parmer”. 
The  authorship  of  these  pamphlets  was  attributed  to  various  writers, 
including  Seabury.  Rev.  Jonathan  Boucher  in  his  volume  of  Ser- 
mons, “View  of  the  Causes  and  Consequences  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution”, attributes  the  authorship  of  the  pamplets  to  Seabury,  al- 
though the  British  Government  actually  granted  a pension  for  this 
service  to  another  person.  For  a full  discussion  of  this  question  cf 
Memoir  of  Bishop  Seabury  by  William  Jones  Seabury,  D.  D.  (New 
York:  Edwin  S.  Gorham.  1908.  Pp.  166-170.) 

4Dr.  Samuel  Seabury. 
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Note, 

On  the  address  face  of  this  letter  is  written  the  following: 

^‘Oh  Chandler,  Auchmiity  & Vardil-Trio’^ 

^^Good  Learning,  Cooper,  Jarvis,  Hubbard,  Scovil,  An- 
drews 

, deceived  by  the  Trio’h® 

Mr  Samuel  Peters 

Pimblico  dotation 

London  Learning  Kev 

Sep  10.  17S7 
rec^  Hov  2^ 

Answ^  6 

Sep  10.  1787. 

My  dear  Sir, 

In  what  have  I offended,  that  hath  caused  you  to  forget 
your  old  friend  ? I want  much  to  hear  from  you.  But  it 
must  not  be  in  the  political  Line;  for  my  letters  of  late,  have 
their  Seals  broke;  and  you  know  what  is  y®  Design,  when 
such  things  are  done. 

There  is  nothing  but  disappointment  in  trade,  and  con- 
sequently nothing  but  poverty  to  be  heard  of.  Oh ! I am  mis- 
taken; there  is  pride,  discontent,  confusion,  and  every  evil 
work,  cry  aloud,  to  be  gratified.  And  yet  we  are  so  bewildered, 
that  we  cant  believe  there  is  either  of  these  things  in  the 
Land.  To  Speake  the  truth,  we  are  proud  of  our  Humility. 
You  may  think  this  is  impossible;  but  depend  upon  it,  it  is 
true;  it  is  a Self  evident  Truth,  therefore,  do  not  Scrupple  to 
affirm  it. 

If  poverty  will  make  us  good  Christians,  we  shall  excel 
all  the  world.  But  I have  my  fears;  we  shall  notwithstand- 
ing our  poverty  go  on  in  the  way  of  the  world,  seeking  for 
happiness  where  it  cannot  be  found.  There  is  a certain  set 
of  people  making  Infidels  as  fast  as  they  can,  by  preventing 
children  from  being  made  Christians  by  baptism,  unless  their 
parents  were  in  full  Communion.  In  many  of  the  Towns 

sAuchmuty  was  a one  time  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York; 
Cooper  was  Rev.  Dr.  Myles  Cooper,  one  time  president  of  King’s  Col- 
lege, New  York;  Learning,  Bela  Hubbard,  Scovil,  Andrews,  were  clergy 
of  Connecticut—all  Loyalists. 
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there  are  500  Or  600 — that  are  grown  up  : and  still  have  not 
been  baptized,  that  is  remains  heathen.  In  a few  years,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Congregations,  will  be  such.  NTo  matter 
whether  they  make  any  profession  of  Keligion,  if  they  go  to 
meeting  and  set  by  a pilar,  or  in  a certain  pew ; they  are  Chris- 
tions,  nay  good  Christians,  if  they  do  not  hear  one  word  in 
ten ; and  do  not  believe  one  in  twenty  that  they  do  hear.  And 
I may  say,  it  would  be  better  to  believe  nothing,  than  to  sup- 
pose they  are  without  Baptism. 

Every  Invention  is  at  work,  to  prove  that  Eeligion  is  not 
Divine,  y^  the  Officers  are  not  Divine,  and  the  Ordinances 
are  not  Divine.  If  the  people  can  be  brot  into  these  Senti- 
ments, there  is  an  end  of  all  Eeligion  at  once.  I cant  but 
hope,  there  is  yet  some  method  will  be  discovered,  to  bring 
the  Truth  to  Light,  that  hath  been  so  long  hurried  under  the 
Seabrooke  platform.  In  rubish  of  the  old  temple  perhaps, 
may  be  found,  that  old  Book,  which  will  teach  us  the  Truth — 
and  shew  Eeligion  to  come  from  heaven. 

It  seems  will  have  some  Eeligion ; and  the  old  Serpent 
will  engage  their  utmost  attention  to  Eeligion,  provided  it  is 
not  the  true;  and  accordingly  they  are  led  captive  at  his  will — 
And  there  is  so  many  Sorts,  every  one  may  chuse  that  he 
like,  and  yet  chuse  a false  Eel.  God  grant  that  y®  true  may 
yet  take  root. 

While  I was  writing  this  Letter,  I hear  B^  has  rec*^ 
a Large  packet  from  you,  but  not  so  such  a Scrip  for  that 
old  croked  fellow,  that  you  know  has  more  Love  for  you  than 
a 1000  of  the  great;  tho  you  will  continue  to  abuse  him  Yet, 
either  by  neglect,  or  a more  severe  conduct,  raising  his  hopes, 
in  order  to  disappoint.  What  is  become  of  y®  great  man  who 
waited  so  long  for  a mitre ; and  now  says.  Why  are  y®  wheels 
of  his  Chariot  so  long  in  coming  ? never  mind  it  he  has  haughty 
patience ; and  that  will  endure  all  things,  hope  all  things ; even 
hope  against  hope.  However  all  may  yet  be  right,  if  we  can 
find  the  old  Book,  that  it  may  be  so,  is  the  earnest  wish  of 

all  pious  men.  And  thus  prays,  your  old  friend 

keep  your  own  Counsels,  and  mine.  And  yet  be  a man  of  my 
own  heart,  and  you  shall  be  my  appolo- 

^Your  orthodoxy.  Piety,  Morality  & charities  are  Damning 

iRev.  Bela  Hubbard. 

2This  paragraph  appears  to  be  in  a different  handwriting.  There 
is  no  signature  to  the  letter. 
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Sins  in  England  & in  all  Europe — Infidelity  & Policy  make 
Bishops  & give  rich  livings,  when  covered  with  Smiles 


Eeverend  Samuel  Peters 
Pimlico 

London. 


^Notation 
Learning  Rev^ 

NTov  9,  1787 
reed  March  10,  178 
1788 

Answ^  24- 


Punkin  Town  Rov  9.  1787 


My  dear  Sir, 

I find  you  complain  that  I do  not  write  to  you;  which  is 
a mistake  ; altho  I do  not  like  to  accuse  you  of  mistakes  : but 
am  obliged  tO'  do  it  now  in  my  own  defense,  for  have  wrote 
to  you  four  times,  since  have  rec*^  any  Letter  from  you.  It 
may  he  they  are  not  yet  rec^ : but  few  Oppor®  present  to  Lon- 
don. And  I desired  Mr.  R.^  in  York,  not  to  send  them 
by  way  of  Falmoth:  as  there  are  a number  of  pamphlets  which 
might  put  an  expense  upon  you.  Have  made  matters  as  easy 
for  you  as  I could.  Every  thing  ought  to  be  easy,  when  it  is 
so  easy  to  be  made  a Bp.  and  so  easy  to  conduct  y^  Business 
after  they  are  made.  Llad  I known  this  before,  I should  not 
have  been  so  diffident  as  I have  been.  I have  not  Vanity 
enough  to  think  myself  equal  to  some  that  are  Bps,  but  per- 
haps this  may  be  the  Effects  of  old  age.  Be  it  so:  no  matter, 
old  age,  is  good  enough:  provided  tis  thot  to  be  able  to  de- 
fend the  Hoc®®  and  Discipline  of  the  Chh.  as  it  is  in  fact, 
when  they  want  any  Support  they  run  to  the  old  man.  When 
it  is  printed  will  send  you  a copy,  to  return  the  Comp^,  of  an 
excellent  Ser”  you  preached  at  Dr  Moffatts  funeral,  upon 
further  consideration  I will  turn  over  a new  leaf  with  you. 
And  call  you  to  acc^  for  neglecting  an  old  friend,  because  of 
the  Infirmities  of  age,  hath  crept  upon  him.  He  is  yet  capable 
of  friendship,  and  can  by  no  means,  be  willing  to  be  buried 
before  he  is  dead. 


iMr.  Rivington,  New  York  and  London  bookseller. 
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I want  much  to  know  what  your  future  prospects  are, 
which  I have  never  been  able  to  learn  from  you,  or  anyone 
else.  I should  suppose,  that  if  the  prospects  of  the  Clergy, 
that  are  gone  to  ~N  Scotia,  are  as  good,  as  they  imagine,  you 
would  have  taken  your  choice  of  the  parishes  there.  But  as 
you  did  not,  I conclude,  they  are  all,  mistaken  in  their  Views. 
And  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a court  Scheme,  to  get  them  there; 
and  after  a few  years,  drop  them  out  of  the  tale  of  the  Cart. 
I do  Suppose  you  would  have  gone  there,  had  you  have  known 
that  a certain  man^  would  have  rid  into  that  province  upon 
Dr.  C-nose^ 

Many  there,  love  him,  as  well  as  you  do;  the  Bandelet  of 
his  Mitre,  will  be  very  tite,  notwithstanding  all  his  hautiness. 

Your  dear  Son  will  carry  this  Letter  to  you.  and  I pray 
God  to  grant  him  a safe  passage ; and  may  God  bless  the  Child ; 
and  make  him  a comfort  to  you;  which  will  give  me  great 
pleasure.^ 

You  know  when  my  friendship  is  fixed  it  is  immovable, 
unless  something  is  brought  upon  the  Stage,  that  will  mar  the 
best  of  all  our  Enjoyments. 

You  certainly  are  a pure  divine  & Prophet — ^having  a 
right  Yotion  concerning  Man  in  times  of  Yore  & the  pres- 
ent Age — 

May  I have  your  friendship  during  Life,  and  enjoy  a 
Blessed  Eternity  with  you.  Thus  prays 

Yours  afiectionate 

Eusebius. 

P.  S.  I know,  I have  not  right  to  ask  an  Excuse  for  Sended 
you  a hastely  Letter.  Yo,  Political  affairs  must  pass  between 
you  and  me. 


2The  reference  is  apparently  to  Dr.  Charles  Inglis,  who  became 
the  first  Bishop  of  Nova  iScotia. 

3Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Bradbury  Chandler. 

4William  Birdseye  Peters  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  Peters  by 
his  third  wife,  Mary  Birdseye,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1772.  She 
died  three  weeks  after  the  birth  of  William  in  1774.  He  joined  his 
father  in  Ehgland  in  1784  and  was  educated  there.  Later  he  came  to 
Canada,  where  he  was  till  the  War  of  1812.  He  then  returned  to 
Connecticut  and  from  there  to  Alabama,  where  he  died. 
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Reverend  Samuel  Peters 

Pimlico  R’otation. 

London.  Learning  Rev^ 

June  25.  1788 

rec  Oct.  2 

Answ^  ^7ov. 

Kew  Stratford  or  Independence 
June  25.  1788. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I am  now  set  down  to  write  an  answer  to  four  Letter  rec^ 
from  you.  They  were,  that  is  the  three  first,  were  dated 
Oct  the  6th.  and  the  12th;  and  Nov^  6,  1787.  These  Letters 
didnt  come  to  hand  till  Feb.  and  March;  when  I was  engaged 
in  writing  Dissertations  &c  so  I concluded  not  to  answer  them 
till  those  Dissertations  were  printed.  A copy  of  which  I now 
send  you.  and  wish  it  may  come  Safe  to  hand.  And  the  fourth 
Letter  dated  the  2^  April  1788,  I rec^  this  day. 

The  reason  why  my  Letters,  did  not  arrive  to  you  as  soon 
as  common,  was,  because  I desired  Mr.  Revington  not  to  send 
them  unless  in  a ship  for  London.  I hope  we  are  not  quite 
SO  bad  as  you  imagine.  In  the  Piece  I send,  you  will  find,  I 
have  Spoke  plain,  and  not  spared  any,  that  deviate  from  the 
Church,  when  it  was  first  planted  by  the  Apostles,  under 
Inspiration,  with  the  same  Commission  that  Christ  rec^  from 
his  Father.  If  I do  not  understand  the  Office  of  modern  Bps, 
you  will  see,  I hope,  that  I understand  y®  Office  of  ancient 
Bp.  as  to  the  Bp  of  , he  will  not  eat  morrow  pudding, 

unless  some  one  else  provides  y"^.  As  to  the  Snares  that  are 
laid  to  catch  amhious  men,  I am  exempt  from  the  Danger ; 
for  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  diffidence,  I should  have  accepted 
of  the  Honor  offered  me.  I wish  you  would  tell  me,  what 
Snares  are  laid,  that  can  endanger  us — I know,  that  Fr  y has 
proposed  to  model  the  affairs  of  these  States,  according  to 
his  own  Views,  in  Chh  and  State,  and  to  form  all  the  people 
here,  upon  the  plan  of  Unitarians.  This  he  will  not  be  able 
to  do,  if  the  Chh  will  be  as  careful  in  this  point,  as  it  ought 
to  be.  And  we  shall  be  unmoveable,  unless  we  depart  from 
our  former  Character.  There  is  one,  that  as  long  as  he  is 
able  to  hold  his  pen,  who  will  defend  the  Chh  against  all  those 
that  attack  her.  And  altho,  you  may  say,  he  does  not  write 
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with  the  Spirit,  w^hich  formerly  dictated  his  pen;  Yet  if  they 
make  any  reply  to  him,  it  will  Stir  np  his  fire,  that  hath  been 
hurried  with  ashes  of  old  age.  AVhen  he  is  writing  for  the 
Chh,  he  feels  a young  Soul,  reviving  in  an  old  Body. 

Your  Son,  Birdseye  Peters,  went  from  here  to  Y York,  to 
go  and  see  you ; but  when  he  came  to  Y York,  his  heart  failed 
him,  and  he  returned  to  this  place.  I wrote  you  by  him,  but 
you  do  not  mention  the  receit  of  that  Letter. 

Whether  your  Son  will  now  go  home,  upon  the  Invitation 
you  give  him,  is  with  me,  a matter  of  doubt.  I should  think 
by  the  abuse  you  are  casting  upon  the  poor  Americans,  you 
had  an  absolute  hatred  to  us;  were  it  not,  that  you  sometimes 
let  something  slip  from  your  pen,  which  shews,  after  all  your 
sourness  is  mingled  with  a double  Acid,  you  have  a Love  for 
the  Clergy  of  this  State.  And  I must  say,  you  would  be 
more  happy,  provided  you  come  to  this  Town,  and  lived  with 
your  Father,  and  take  care  of  his  affairs,  which  he  is  not  able 
to  do  himself.  And  as  little  worth  as  I am,  I doubt  not  but 
that  we  should  in  the  cloudy  part  of  Life,  enjoy  some  pleas- 
ure, in  each  others  company.  If  you  were  to  be  here  only 
six  months  you  might  get  your  Estate  into  your  own  hands. 
You  cant  depend  upon  any  that  you  have  employed. 
They  cant  Do  in  that  affair  as  you  can.  with  every  Sentiment 
of  Esteem,  regard  and  love,  I am,  your  ever  affectionate 

Eusebius. 

I am  not  able  to  give  any  acc^  concerning  Mr.  Eeed — have 
not  had  time  to  make  enquiry ; I shall  write  as  soon  as  I have, 
and  suppose  that  Letter  will  reach  you  before  this:  I desire 
Mr.  Bivington  not  to  send  this,  till  he  can  send  it,  without 
postage — 

Eeverend  Samuel  Peters  Yotation. 

' London.  Learning  Eev^ 

Aug  29,  1788. 
rec^  Yov.  16 

by  my  Son — ^ 

Answ^  Yov.  17. 

Stratford  Aug^  29.  1788. 

Dear  Sir, 

Have  this  day  rec*^  your  Letter  dated  13  June.  And  am 
not  a Little  Surprised  to  find.  That  you  have  deserted  your 
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old  principles,  and  gone  over  to  Dr.  Stiles  exactly : If  he  had 
the  Letter  yon  wrote  me,  he  would  hug  you  to  Death.  I cant 
but  wonder  w^  there  is  in  the  Air  of  London,  and  all  other 
Cities,  to  convert  men,  AVho  are  honest,  to  turn  Dissenters. 

I have  sent  you  my  Dissertations ; and  I suppose  it  will 
mortify  you  beyond  measure,  tO'  find,  That  y^  old  friend  hath 
made  himself  contemptible  in  y®  Eyes  of  all  Europe,  (as  you 
express  it)  by  assert  the  Truth.  I have  not  taken  my  Maxims, 
from  common  Law;  not  consulted  what  Christ  might  have 
done;  but  what  in  fact,  he  has  Done.  Had  I known  you  had 
deserted  the  Church  Christ  has  appointed,  I would  not 
have  given  you  occasion  to  blush  on  my  acc^,  among  your  Euro- 
pean protestants.  Ilowever,  you  must  get  along  as  you  can ; 
as  all  other  Dissenters  do^ — Ephraim  is  joined  to  his  Idols — 
D^  E.  y-  St-s  Billy  Whig.  I wonder  you  have  sent  for  your 
Son:  Dr.  Stiles  could  have  taught  him,  all  your  Creeds,  and 
would  have  exalted  him  and  you,  to  the  highest  Heaven,  along 
with  Go\T  T — And  the  G will  be  so  well  pleased  that  he  will 
give  you  the  Bight  hand  of  fellowship. 

I must  say,  it  is  unaccountable  to  me  how  you  could  get  y® 
Cant  of  y®  party  so  soon,  and  so  exact.  The  Dissenters  were 
for  ever,  when  I was  in  College,  dinning  in  my  Ears,  with 
%f  protestant  Line  of  y®  Royal  House  of  Hanover — When 
y®  English,  Stiled  themselves  the  reformed  Chh.  I have  many 
things  to  say  to  you,  but  you  cannot  bear  them  now ; for  when 
men  are  newly  converted,  they  are  too  eager  and  warm  to  be 
informed,  altho  they  might  possibly  be  in  Error. 

When  y®  world  has  once  begun  to  use  us  ill,  it  afterwards 
continues  with  the  less  Ceremony.  And  the  man  that  despises 
it,  has  overcome  it.  You  have  let  nosey  escape,  in  your  last 
Letter,  which  you  have  not  in  any  you  have  sent  me  four  years 
past  I suppose  you  imagine  he  is  dead.  I expect  I should 
hear  you  repeat,  the  Dutch  proverb.  He  that  cuts  off  his  Nose, 
spoils  Ms  face.  But  you  never  forget  the  other  D^.  He  is  the 
lost  Sheep  wandering  in  the  mountains  of — But  Solaces 
himself,  y^  when  true  Genius  appears,  all  y®  Dunces  are  in 
confederacy  against  him. 

I am  not  over  Anxious  about  obtaining  the  good  opinion 
of  your  European  protestants,  for  they  have  contrives  so  as  to 
rob  me  of  more  than  £4000;  when  they  promised  it  should 
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be  made  good  to  me,  altho  they  never  designed  it.  And  I was 
so  incredulous  as  to  believe  it.  Bought  wit  they  say  is  y®  best ; 
but  mine  is  too  large  a purchase.  However  it  is  no  great  to 
me.  I am  far  advanced  in  Life,  and  provided  I have  acted 
right,  as  I believe  I have,  I know  I shall  receive  a better  re- 
ward than  they  can  give,  so  shall  be  content,  with  the  hope, 
that  Keligion  affords:  notwithstand  it  is  so  contemptible  in 
Eyes  of  all  Europe — I have  been  in  hopes,  that  You,  and 
I should  meet  in  y®  same  mansions  of  Bliss  in  another  world: 
But  as  you  have  turned  Dissenter,  my  hopes  are  at  an  end  for 
tho  suppose  y®  Dissenters  have  mansions  of  happiness  in  that 
world,  perhaps  they  will  not  be  the  same  of  those  of  the  true 
Chh — may  you  see  the  truth,  is  the  prayer  of  your  most  aff. 
friend 

Eusebius. 

wrote  in  great  haste. 

Mr  Peters. 

The  Eeverend  Doctor 

Samuel  Peters  dotation 

s Pimlico  Learning  Eev^ 

London  March  17,  1789 

rec^  May  21 
Answ^^  May  28 

Stratford  March  17.  1789 

Dear  Sir, 

I have  received  two  Letters  from  you,  the  last  dated  the 
18  Hov^. — for  which  you  have  my  hearty  thanks.  You  give 
such  an  Acc^  of  the  Chh  in  England,  that  I am  surprised  that 
you  do  not  wish  to  come  here,  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a true 
Apostolical  Chh. 

I suppose  you  believe  that  Christ  hath  a Chh  in  some  part 
of  y®  world;  in  which  there  are  the  same  officers  as  were  first 
appointed  by  the  Apostles.  And  is  not  Connecticut  the  place 
where  such  a Chh  may  be  found  ? 

In  short,  the  truth  is,  there  is  two  sorts  of  people,  the 
world,  and  the  Chh  of  Chnst,  that  is  chosen  out  of  the  world. 
These  Latter  hold  fast  to  the  Faith  once  delivered  to  the 
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Saints  ; they  have  turned  their  backs  upon  the  world,  and  Set 
their  faces  toward  Zion.  And  altho  the  world  should  say  to 
us,  as  festus  did  to  St.  Paul,  thou  art  beside  thyself,  thou  art 
mad,  yet  we  shall  esteem  it  a favour  to  be  called  fools  for 
Christ’s  sake;  and  we  with  all  those  who  despise  us,  altogether 
such  as  we  are,  except  our  Poverty. 

It  appears  strange  to  me,  to  hear  a man  of  sense,  Argue 
in  this  manner,  the  world  have  not  believed  the  truth,  there- 
fore I will  not — 

What  Signifies  it  to  multiply  words  in  the  Case  1 Ephraim 
is  joined  to  his  Idols,  therefore  let  him  alone.  Yet  be  assured, 
you  will  always  have  a Sincere  friend  in 

Eusebius. 

P.  S.  Phebee"^  joins  with  Eusebius  in  the  warmest  regard 
to  Mr  and  Mrs  Jarvis. 


notation 
Learning  Rev^ 
nov  2.  1789 
received  Feb  7.  1-90 
Ans  -Mar  14.90 
by  Woolsey 

Stratford  Hov  2.  1789. 

My  very  dear  Sir, 

notwithstanding  all  your  Scolding  about  the  baseness  of 
the  times,  you  have  preached  and  published  a most  excellent 
Sermon,  and  favoured  me  with  a Copy  of  it,  for  which  You 
have  my  hearty  thanks ; as  it  atones  for  all  your  Exccentricities 
in  another  Line. 

I have  to  acknowledge  your  very  much  esteemed  favours 
of  the  28th  of  May,  and  the  4th  of  Aug.  last.  You  desire  to 
know  what  passes  here  in  our  Chh:  we  are  endeavouring  to 
put  our  Southern  Chh^,  upon  a Christian  foundation  which 
I think  will  be  effected ; they  now  desire  we  may  be  in  union 

*Mrs.  Learning. 

iThe  term  “Southern  Church”  is  used  in  these  letters  to  designate 
the  Episcopal  churches  outside  New  England. 


The  Rev^  Dr  Samuel  Peters 
Grosvenor  Place 
London 
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with  them  upon  such  a plan,  that  I hope  will  turn  to  advantage. 
Bp  Seahury  is  now  gone  to  PhiP  and  two  of  his  Clergy — Ilub- 
bard  and  Jarvis;  in  order  y^  something  may  be  done  properly 
in  the  affair.  I hear  that  Bp  S.  presides  at  the  Convention.^ 
And  for  that  reason  hope  there  will  be  a new  turn  for  the 
better,  as  I hear  he  has  been  very  much  carists  there,  and  Bp 
White^  is  his  fast  friend;  tho  you  have  prophesied  no  Good 
to  come  from  that  man:  yet  if  he  should  actually  upon  Trial 
be  found  to  embrace  the  Truth,  I suppose  you  will  not  refuse 
him  absolution,  in  as  much  as  you  say  some  presbyterians  are 
gone  to  heaven  because  they  repented.  I begin  to  think,  that 
you  are  full  as  much  pledged  with  them,  as  you  say  I am. 
however  let  that  matter  be  as  it  may,  I am  much  pleased  to 
find  that  you  are  not  quiete  turned  Mohomatant;  Yet  I have 
my  fears,  as  you  have  no  wife,  and  that  Keligion  promises  so 
much  pleasure  with  the  fine  Ladies  in  the  other  world,  and 
some  of  them  in  this ; it  may  be  well  for  you,  to  enquire  a lit- 
tle about  ye  Evidence  given  for  what  is  esserted  by  that  sort 
of  people.  I imagine  you  will  not  take  matters  upon  Trust, 
without  seeing  your  way  clear.  So  that  I have  some  hopes  you 
will  yet,  notwithstanding  the  degeneracy  ojf  the  Christian 
world,  not  leave  us  intirely,  but  will  join  with  the  Scotch  Bps, 
as  you  seem  to  have  some  small  Value  for  them.  I hope  you 
will  maturely  consider  this  matter.  It  is  a great  thing  to 
change  Beligion.  And  especially  exchange  a good  one,  for  a 
bad  one.  And  the  only  reason  why  the  change  was  made,  was 
the  bad  Lives  of  those  who  made  a profession,  and  not  from 
any  Errors  in  the  Religion  itself.  If  the  mahomatant  Pel 
could  better  things,  upon  which  you  prity  value  yourself,  there 
might  be  some  excuse  for  you.  If  it  could  give  you  more 
Beauty,  or  more  wit,  or  more  politeness,  or  more  knowledge, 
or  more  Benevolence,  or  more  honesty,  or  more  Sincerity,  or 

2The  difficulties  which  threatened  to  divide  the  churches  in  New 
England  from  the  other  States  were  finally  settled  at  an  adjourned 
meeting  of  the  General  Convention  which  commenced  September  29, 
1789,  in  Philadelphia.  On  October  2nd  Bishop  Seahury,  together  with 
Bela  Hubbard  and  Abraham  Jarvis,  deputies  from  Connecticut,  and 
Samuel  Parker,  representing  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire, 
signed  the  modified  Constitution  of  the  Church  and  took  their  seats 
in  the  Convention. 

^Bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 
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more  Benevolence,  or  more  Love  for  the  poor  Americans ; there 
might  be  some  Excuse  urged  in  your  favour;  but  for  a man 
possessed  with  all  these  Endowments,  to  change  his  Eel,  is  ab- 
solutely preposterous. — and  I make  no  doubt,  when  you  View 
the  Subject  in  this  Light  you  will,  be  of  y®  same  mind  with 
an  old  friend,  who  loves  you  so  much,  that  he  wishes  to  en- 
joy Lleaven  with  you,  and  some  other  Saints,  who  have  that 
Benevolence  which  those  Blessed  Eegions  above  are  constantly 
chanting  in  Llalalugahs  to  the  Kedeemer  of  Sinful  mortals, 
adieu  my  dear  Sir 


J.  Learning. 

Dr  Peters. 

want  of  health  prevented  my  going  to  Phila.  but  am  now 
in  some  measure  recovered. 

a Copy 
hlotation 
Learning  Eev^ 

August  6.  1790 
Eecd  Jany  1^'.  91. 

blew  York  Aug^  6.  1790. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  Complaint  I have  labour  under  for  several  years  has 
now  taken  possession  of  my  hands,  am  Scarce  able  to  hold  a 
pen,  yet  cannot  fail  to  answer  your  Letter  dated  March  14 — 
for  w^  fav^  you  have  my  hearty  thanks.  I have  a heart  yet, 
tho  have  not  much  use  of  my  hands. 

Dr  Madison  is  elected  Bp  for  Vir”,  and  is  now  on  his  pass- 
age for  London  for  ought  that  I know;  have  not  heard  that 
he  has  sailed.  Pro-t^  refused  to  join  in  consecrating  him; 
will  be  the  result,  cannot  say — 

I am  not  able  to  do  the  Duty  of  my  parish,  or  that  I shall 
be  soon ; and  I should  not  chuse  to  preach  till  the  people  might 
say,  I wish  y®  old  man  w^  leave  off  preaching;  accordingly 


Doc^  Samuel  Peters 
Grosvenor  Place 
London 


iiSamuel  Provoost,  Bishop  of  New  York. 
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have  given  up  my  parish  to  James  Sayre^ — and  have  removed 
to  hr  Y,  to  spent  the  Close  of  Life  in  private,  at  place  I 
shall  he  glad  to  receive  your  Commands. 

Before  I left  Stratford,  I took  care  that  Mr.  Birdseye 
should  make  his  will.  I drew  it  for  him  and  made  it  exactly 
according  to  his  own  Inclination;  and  must  say,  it  is  done 
as  it  ought  to  he — he  has  ordered  that  his  whole  Estate  shall 
be  equally  divided  between  his  two  Grandsons — 

You  as  a friend  will  excuse  my  blunders,  for  am  not  able 
at  present  to  transcribe  this  Letter,  as  it  is  too  painful  for  me 
to  do  it.  my  love  to  your  good  family,  dear  sir,  concludes  me 
your  aff  Friend — &c. 

J.  L. 

Doctor  Samuel  Peters 

Grosvenor  Place  Notation 

London.  Learning  Bev. 

29  Octob  1790 
reed  Dec  23.  90 

(This,  and  the  letter  following,  dated,  Nov.  17,  1790,  re- 
fers to  the  claim  on  the  British  Government  by  Dr  Learning 
for  compensation  for  losses  incurred  during  the  War  of  the 
Bevolution. ) 

New  York  Oct  29,  1790 

Dear  Sir, 

I have  been  strangely  disappointed  in  my  application  to 
Government  for  Compensation  for  the  Losses  I sustained.  The 
first  I sent  to  London  in  17 84,  to  the  care  of  Bp  Seabury.  He 

2The  Rev.  James  Sayre  had  a troubled  career  in  the  Church. 
In  1771  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  New  York;  then  entered  the 
ministry  and  became  a chaplain  to  a British  regiment,  which  post 
he  resigned  in  1777  “impelled  by  distress,  severity  of  treatment  and 
by  duty”  (Sabine:  Loyalists,  Vol.  II,  p.  265).  He  appears  to  have 
ministered  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  a time,  and  later  in  Connecticut. 
Under  date  of  July  17,  1786,  Bishop  Seabury  recommended  him  to 
be  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Newport,  R.  I.  (Mason:  Annals  of 
Trinity  Church,  pp.  179-181),  and  he  enitered  on  his  ministry  there 
on  August  6.  In  1790  he  removed  to  Stratford.  He  entered  a for- 
mal protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Convention  of 
1789  and  fell  under  ecclesiastical  censure.  Before  his  death  in  1798 
it  was  discovered  that  he  was  insane. 
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did  not  receive  it.  Afterward  I sent  my  papers  concerning 
that  affair  to  h^ova  Scotia  to  be  laid  before  the  Commissioners 
there.  The  matter  was  delayed,  and  nothing  done.  And  now 
have  wrote  to  the  person  who  held  those  papers,  desiring  him 
to  enclose  them  and  send  them  to  you.  I understand  the  Door 
is  yet  open — And  I beg  the  favour  of  you,  to  undertake  the 
Business,  in  case  you  see  there  is  any  prospect  of  Success.  And 
I will  make  you  a due  Compensation  for  your  trouble. 

The  Land  was  70  Acres,  a house  and  Barn  upon  it,  lying 
at  Middletown,  which  was  confiscated  and  Sold.  It  is  prized 
at  £360 — Lawfull  money.  The  Land  lying  at  Horwalk  was 
40  Acres,  confiscated  and  Sold — prized  at  £191 :10 — Another 
little  Farm  of  44  Acres  with  a house  and  Bam  upon  it  lying 
at  Farmington,  was  confiscated,  and  Sold:  prized  at  £206. 
And  I lost  all  I had  in  my  house,  and  all  the  obligations  I 
had  for  money  and  all  debts — And  besides  these  things,  a house 
in  Boston  at  the  South  End  of  the  Town  was  pulled  down  by 
General  Gage  to  make  fortifications  there  for  which  house  I 
was  offered  £200  Sterling  by  a man  in  Boston,  but  only  one 
week  before  Boston  was  shut  up — But  afterwards  could  not 
get  a letter  in;  and  provided  I could,  it  would  have  been  too 
late  when  the  house  was  demolished. 

I believe  Gov^  must  be  tired  with  hearing  the  doleful 
Storries  of  the  suffering  Americans:  And  I suppose  those 
who  have  left  the  Craft,  have  the  most  to  say — But  I abhor  all 
deceit;  but  none  so  much  as  to  deceive  the  Gov^  in  this  case. 
I had  rather  have  nothing  at  all;  than  to  deceive  them  in  the 
minute  Circumstance. 

My  hands  are  better  than  they  were,  but  lame — I have 
sent  you  a copy  of  two  Letters  wrote  some  time  ago^ — suppose 
if  you  had  rec^  them,  I should  have  had  Letters  from  you 
before  now. 

My  best  regards  to  Mr.  Jarvis  and  his  Lady;  and  believe 
me  to  be  with  every  Sentiment  and  Esteem  your  most  aff. 
Friend 

Eusebius. 

P.  S.  am  so  lame  it  is  difficult  for  me  write — 

2^  P.  S.  You  can  rep  rent  my  case  to  Gov^  better  than 
anyone  in  the  world  beside,  for  you  have  known  me,  and  can 
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say  from  your  own  knowledge,  that  would  be  more  convincing 
than  any  thing  that  could  he  done  by  those  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  me.  And  provided  anything  is  obtained  should 
be  glad  it  might  be  placed  in  a public  fund  in  Britian. 

Dr  Betters. 

Eev^  Doc^  Samuel  Peters 

Grosvenor  Place  IN’otation. 

fav*^  Capt”  Woolsey  Learning  Bev*^ 

London.  IsTov  17,  1790 

Eec*^  Jany  12 
Answ^  Peby  2. 

New  York  Nov  17,  1790 

Dear  Sir, 

It  is  not  a formal,  but  a real  friendship  which  causes  me 
to  persecute  You  so  often  with  my  Letters — Indeed  this  Let- 
ter, is  founded  upon  self  Love;  a hope  of  obtaining  what  is 
justly  due,  from  the  naval  department  when  they  were  here 
in  the  time  of  the  late  war — 

The  Admiral  put  some  Coopers  into  a Tenement  of  mine, 
which  they  kept  possession  of,  for  the  Space  of  Seven  years 
and  three  months:  the  same  Tenement  and  Lot,  could  have 
been  Leased  at  the  rate  of  £40-p  An.  and  as  soon  as  the  peace 
was  made  was  leased  at  the  rate  of  £40 -p  An.  And  I now  re- 
ceive that  Eent  for  it  every  year. 

You  know  how  to  apply,  and  to  whom;  and  I canT  think 
they  would  refuse  the  payment  of  a debt  so  just — and  it  was 
a place  so  much  wanted,  that  they  could  not  do  without  it. 
You  may  ask  why  I did  not  apply  at  an  earlier  period.  My 
answer  is;  I was  told,  there  would  be  Commissioners  sent,  to 
pay  off  such  Debts — But  I do  not  find  that  to  be  true : I make 
this  application — 

May  Heaven  bless  you  and  yours — thus  prays  old 

Eusebius. 

P.  S.  I applied  to  the  Admiral  that  he  would  give  me  pos- 
session of  it;  But  he  replied,  it  would  be  done,  only  by  shew- 
ing him  another  place  where  there  was  as  large  a Lot.  My 
Lot  was  100  feet  depth. 
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Admiral  Arbotlinot  told  me  I might  depend  upon  his  word, 
that  I should  be  paid  £40  — . an — when  told  him  I could  rent 
it  at  that  rate.  If  the  Form  of  acc^,  I have  herewith  given,  is 
not  proper,  I wish  you  would  form  one  for  me  that  is  right — 
The  Government  of  Great  Britian  Debtor  to  Jeremiah 
Learning  Clerk — 


this 

acc^ 

entered 

upon 

Book 

Nov^ 

20.  1783. 


To  a large  Lot  of  Ground  and  Store  occu- 
pied by  the  Coopers  for  the  Havy  from  the  20  th 
July  1776,  to  November  1783.  being  Seven 
years  and  three  months  £290 — New  York 
money — Errors  excepted  by  Jeremiah  Learning 
New  york 
Nov  15.  1790. 


The  Eev^  Doc^  Samuel  Peters 

Grosvenor  place  Notation 

London  Learning  Rev 

18  April  1791 
rec*^  28  June  91 
Item 
Aug  8 

New  York  Ap  : 18,  1791. 

My  dear  Sir, 

I have  not  rec^  your  fav^  of  the  29th  of  OcP  last,  tiJl 
within  a few  days.  You  observe  I have  Otium  cum  signitate, 
even  in  pergamos.  I endeavor  to  act  my  part  with  propriety, 
I preach  when  it  is  proper,  and  when  I do  preach,  I deliver 
the  Truth.  And  the  people  receive  it.  and  say,  they  obtain 
more  information  from  one  discourse  of  mine,  than  they  do 
from  all  the  preaching  they  hear  besides. 

Why  I did  not  inform  you  of  Dr  Chandler’s  death,  was 
owing  to  my  inability  to  write  at  that  time.  And  when  I 
was  able  to  write,  I knew  you  must  have  been  informed  of  it: 
for  you  get  the  knowledge  of  things  done  here  before  I do; 
first  I know  of  many  transactions  here,  I receive  from  Doc*" 
Peters.  Doc^  Beach  preached  his  (Dr  C)  funeral  Ser”,  which 
I did  not  know  till  you  told  me  of  it.  It  is  not  printed.  And 
after  the  great  character  of  D^  C in  England,  he  had  not  so 
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much  as  a newspaper  penegerick  in  this  City.  The  muses 
Slept;  and  the  poets  were  dumb.  You  mention  Madison*  as 
making  up  the  canonical  number:  and  tell  me,  of  Mr.  Pauls 
ordaining  Timothy  Bp  of  Crete,  You  say,  you  are  informed 
of  this  out  of  an  obsolete  Book.  I have  a Book,  I am  per- 
suaded is  as  old  as  yours,  which  acquaints  me,  that  this  Mr. 
Paul  ordained  Titus  Bp  of  Crete. 

I have  rec^  Your  Letter  of  Feb.  2,  91.  And  find  you  have 
had  wrong  notions  about  Mr  Birdseyes  will.  I suppose  it  hath 
arisen  from  my  not  describing  of  it  Exactly.  This  is  the 
Truth  Mr  Birdseye  give  part  of  his  Estate  to  his  Son:  that 
was  confiscated:  but  not  sold,  five  Acres  excepted.  And  after 
the  peace  they  could  not  sell  it;  and  it  was  given  back  to 
Everet  as  heir  of  his  father.  And  Mr  Birdseye  hath  given 
just  the  same  to  your  Son ; and  then  has  ordered  the  remainder 
of  the  Estate  to  be  equally  divided  between  your  Son,  and 
Everet — Mr  Birdseye  did  not  give  half  of  his  Land  to  his 
Son;  it  was  only  half  of  the  home  Lot,  and  five  Acres  down 
in  the  field.  He  has  given  the  other  half  of  the  home  Lot 
to  your  Son,  before  he  orders  a division  of  the  Estate  between 
them. 

I am  your  friend,  and  ever  shall  be  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  and  I hope  to  conduct  in  such  a manner  as  to  retain 
Your  friendship  to  the  last  moment  of  Life.  I wish  I could 
spend  some  time  in  your  Conversation  which  would  give  me 
the  greatest  pleasure.  But  that  cannot  be.  However  I en- 
deavor to  make  the  most  of  such  Conversation  as  I have.  But 
really  the  most  part  of  it,  is  very  insipid  to  old  age.  It  is 
natural  to  love  old  friends,  that  are  friends  indeed:  and  old 
wine  that  is  genuine.  But  you  are  not  to  suppose,  I am  be- 
come immoderate  in  the  use  of  that  blessing  of  Heaven,  which 
was  designed  to  cheer  the  Spirits  of  old  age. 

Letters  came  by  the  Jame  Ship  in  which  yours  came  to 
me,  from  a Gentleman  who  went  from  this  City  to  obtain  a 
compensation  for  his  confiscated  Estate:  and  he  writes  he  is 
like  to  obtain  it.  I suppose  it  is  no  strange  thing,  that  the 

*MadisQii  was  of  V^inia  1%  .LQiido%^.§e^t;e5^ , 

. successiQn  of,^Anidr> 

Dishbps  as  distihguished  from"  the  Scottish  through  Seabury. 

^ " 
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door  should  be  shut  against  a Clergyman  who  suffered  more 
than  any,  and  yet  compensation  to  be  given  to  others. 

Altho  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  meet  here,  yet  I hope  we 
may  meet  in  Heaven  and  spend  a happy  Eternity  together: — 
Is  it  possible,  that  such  friendship  as  hath  subsisted  between 
you  and  me,  should  come  to  an  End,  when  you  and  myself  shall 
quit  these  Tenements  of  Clay  ? 

I am  with  every  Sentiment  of  Regard,  Esteem  and  Grati- 
tude  your  most  affectionate  friend — 

J.  Learning. 

P.  S.  Do  not  fail  to  make  Mrs  Learnings  and  my  compli- 
ments to  Mr  Jarvis  and  his  Lady„ 


Rev^  Doctor  Samuel  Peters 

Pimlico  dotation 

London  Learning  Rev^ 

Nov  21.  1791 
rec  Jany  3.  92 
Ans  Feby  2. 

New  York  Nov  21.  1791. 

My  very  dear  Sir, 

I have  now  two  Letters  before  me  from  you,  one  very 
long  of  the  28th  June;  which  I am  not  able  to  answer.  The 
other  of  the  8th  Aug^  to  which  I shall  pay  particular  Attem 
tion.  In  this  you  say,  You  expect  to  see  America  before 
tho  all  pendent  on  the  ministry  and  you  expect  to  die  in  the 
west,  near  Noakafound.  while  I live,  as  you  say,  in  my  be- 
loved City.  In  this  you  are  mistaken.  Middletown  is  my 
beloved  City,  above  all  other  places  in  the  world — I designed 
that  for  the  place  of  my  residence  in  the  Close  of  Life,  and 
made  provision  with  that  View,  in  a paternal  Estate  which 
fell  to  me  there.  But  Gov^,  or  rather  old  Devenport  who  is 
now  gone  to  some  other  Region,  thot  fit  to  take  it  from  me: 
so  that  all  the  Estate  I now  have  is  in  this  City,  for  that 
reason  have  pitched  my  Tent  in  this  City.  Could  I have  had 
my  own  choice  Middletown  would  have  been  the  place,  as  I 
have  always  been  treated  by  that  people  with  more  respect  and 
friendship  than  those  of  any  other  place.  And  next  to  that, 
should  have  preferred  New  Haven,  for  the  same  reason. 
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As  to  your  Latin,  have  not  any  fault  to  find  in  it.  And 
meaning  in  Inglisli  is  pleasing  to  me.  I do  not  know  wlio 
Sir  John  Benedutus,  Joseph  Esq^  are:  so  cannot  determine 
whether  they  are  Letter  Criticks  than  Ch  Teni™  -Duche  or 
Combs. 

As  to  Dr  Stearns,  he  should  not  have  pitched  upon  New 
England  nor  N York  for  obtaining  honor  to  himself,  for  these 
are  places  in  which  he  exhibited  in  former  times,  a Conduct, 
which  will  rinder  him  most  contemptible.  I am  very  sorry 
to  find  you  are  out  of  health,  hope  God  will  soon  restore  it 
Thus  prays  your  most  sincere  friend 

Jeremiah  Learning, 


Addressed  to 

The  Eev^  Dr  Samuel  Peters 

London,  Notation, 

Learning  Eev^*  Dr 
June  5,  1792 
rec*^  Aug.  25 
Ans*^  Aug  25. 

New  York  June  5,  1792. 

This  very  day,  my  dear  friend,  your  Eav^  of  Eeb  1,  92’, 
But  am  sorry  to  find  that  you  are  meditating  a scheme  to  take 
away  my  Son,  from  these  happy  Begions  where  we  enjoy  the 
happyness  to  Tax  ourselves  as  much,  or  as  little  as  we  please, 
& as  to  the  great  things  you  say  of  Simcopolis;  if  I am  not 
much  mistaken.  The  Jerseys  will  far  exceed  it;  for  they  have 
determined  to  nominate  me  for  the  Bp  of  that  State:  and  pro- 
vided they  do,  and  will  comply  with  my  requisitions,  I will 
form  them  into  a true  primitive  Chh — Then  let  Simcopolis 
and  the  Jerseys  vie  with  each  other,  to  see  which  will  excel. 
You  must  not  mistake  me,  and  suppose  that  my  vanity  hath 
increased  with  my  age : and  that  I can  do  as  much  in  advanced 
Life,  as  you  who  are  so  much  younger  and  in  the  meridian 
of  Life.  No!  But  the  materials  being  so  much  better,  and 
earlier  formed  to  the  Truth,  than  those,  who  are  under  your 
care,  will  cause  the  affairs  in  the  Jerseys  to  preponderate. 
This  I suppose  you  will  say,  is  one  of  my  paradoxes,  Or  rather 
it  is  the  fumes  arising  from  the  dregs  of  Life. 
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I am  grieved  that  you  are  so  ready  to  believe  an  ill  report 
of  the  good  people  of  this  Land.  You  may  depend  upon  it  the 
report  you  have  heard  is  false.  Come  here  and  you  will  be 
convinced  that  what  you  have  heard  is  not  the  Character  which 
the  Americans  have  ever  deserved.  I never  heard  that  any  one 
among  the  Americans  has  been  guilty  of  that  Crime. 

I think  you  ought  not  to  change  measures  for  such  Idle 
Keports ; and  neglect  to  come  here,  as  you  engaged,  to  see 
your  old  friend ; who  will  feel  happy  to  see  you ; notwithstand- 
ing you  hold  the  Bps  here  in  such  contempt,  and  Stile  them 
overioohers.  Yet  I will  not  overlook  you,  provided  you  will 
take  the  route  to  Monneal  thro  this  City. — and  I should  think, 
if  nothing  else  was  to  determine  this  affair,  but  only  conven- 
ience to  yourself ; you  would  take  the  nearest  way  to  Monneal : 
and  not  run  round  Bobenhoods  barn  3000  miles  farther  to 
escape  poison,  where  there  is  none.  You  have  friends  here; 
and  you  will  have  Enemies,  go  where  you  will:  even  at  'New 
Jenisalem. 

You  accuse  the  Americans  for  not  paying  their  Debts,  be 
it  so:  for  which  I condemn  -them.  And  I blame  the  Britians 
for  being  guilty  of  a more  hienous  Crime:  that  of  violating 
the  wills  of  the  dead.  In  the  year  1710  the  Bp  of  Can^,  gave 
£1,000  for  the  Support  of  Bps  in  America:  the  Lady  Bety  Hast- 
ings in  the  year  1735  gave  £1500  for  the  same  purpose;  and 
several  thousands  besides  given  by  pious  persons;  all  these 
Donations  were  given  for  the  support  of  a Bp,  or  Bps,  in  what 
is  now  called  the  United  States.  Yet  this  is  taken  contrary  to 
the  will  of  the  Donors,  and  given  to  the  support  of  a Bp  in  a 
part  which  belonged  to  France"^  at  the  time  when  the  Donation 
was  made.  AVho  has  had  a right  to  alter  the  wills  of  these 
persons  since  they  were  dead  ? If  there  were  conditions  in  these 
wills,  that  in  case  we  remained  under  the  Gov^  of  G.  Britian, 
we  should  receive  the  Legacy:  and  provided  we  Did  not,  we 
should  forfeit  it:  then  there  would  be  plausable  pretence  to 
withhold  it.  But  there  is  no  such  condition  in  these  Dona”®: 
and  hence  it  is  plain,  that  some  Bp  in  these  States,  has  a 
better  right  to  the  money  thus  given,  than  any  man  who  has 
trusted  the  Americans,  to  Demand  it  of  them. 


*Nova  Scotia. 
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Is  this  Sacralege?  I leave  you  to  judge  as  you  know  who 
receives  it.  I love  you,  as  much  as  you  do  me. 

Adieu. 

J.  Learning. 

Dr  Fetters. 


Rev^  Doc^  Samuel  Peters 
N"  22  York  Street, 
London 

Per  the  Brig 
Alexander 
Via  Liverpool. 


notation 

Learning  Rev  D*" 
6 July  1794r 
reed  Sept  20.  -91 
ans  Sep^  29. 


Hew  York  July  6.  1794 — 

My  ever  dear  sir, 

Your  much  esteemed  favour  of  the  15th  of  April,  I rec^ 
three  days  ago.  As  to  the  papers  you  sent  me,  they  have  not 
come  to  hand.  What  can  he  the  cause,  I cannot  say.  But  I 
imagine,  some  person,  who  hates  the  Britains,  has  put  them 
aside — I wish  you  could  inform  me,  the  time  when,  and  the 
person  hy  whom  they  were  sent. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  may  make  what  fun  he  pleases, 
in  Saying,  his  majesty  Genl  Washington;  as  long  as  we  are 
happy,  we  shall  not  fear,  nor  feel  his  Sarcasms.  But  we  have 
some  internal  troubles  from  those  who  have  come  here  to  find 
happiness,  hut  will  never  he  so,  here  or  any  where  Else.  The 
truth  is,  there  is  no  sort  of  Government  will  please  such  kind 
of  people. 

You  ask  why  I am  not  consecrated  a Bp?  I answer, 
because,  I did  not  desire  it.  The  Clergy  in  the  Jersies,  sawi 
their  Chhs  going  to  Ruins,  without  a Bp;  and  upon  first 
thought,  supposed  I was  the  only  person  who  could  prevent 
it:  but  upon  more  mature  deliberation  found  out,  that  there 
was  not  a Clerygman  in  that  State  who  was  not  well  qualified 
for  that  Office.  And  yet  there  was  not  one,  to  whom  any  one 
of  them,  would  give  his  vote:  except  for  himself,  which  they 
all  did,  one  excepted.  I did  not  wish  to  he  a Bp.  You  ask  if 
I did  not  wish  for  ^^Bps’  Bench  in  Heaven’’?  I answer;  If 
I may  be  so  happy  as  to  obtain  the  lowest  Seat  in  Heaven;  it 
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will  be  more  than  I deserve:  and  can  only  hope  to  obtain  it, 
thro  the  Propitiation  and  Intercession  of  my  Blessed  Re- 
deemer. 

Yon  seem  to  insinnate,  that  yon  shall  come  here,  and  be 
Bp  of  Vermont.  I do  not  know  what  yonr  Prospects  are, 
but  to  me,  it  appears,  bnt  little  good  can  be  done,  and  the 
greater  fatigne  undergone. 

The  changing  Scenes  of  this  world  are  such  at  present, 
that  there  is  little  to  be  hoped  for,  and  less  to  be  realized. 
Yon  ask  if  yon  shall  find  faith  in  America.  I hope  yon  may. 
however  it  is  something  Scarce  here:  for  faith  is  turned  ont 
of  doors.  And  most  of  the  preachers  have  Snbstitnted  Con- 
version, in  the  room  of  Faith:  In  the  Chapter  of  Conversion 
is  fonnd  the  whole  of  what  belongs  to  Religion. 

Am  much  pleased  with  yonr  Son.  I think  he  will  do  well 
in  the  world,  his  mind  and  manners  are  mnch  improved  and 
his  affability  will  always  gain  him  friends.  As  the  world  is 
at  present,  I cant  Say  bnt  he  has  done  well,  not  to  take  the 
character  of  a Clergyman,  preaching  is  so  mnch  prostitnted, 
that  it  is  a question,  whether  there  is  not  more  mischief  done 
by  it,  than  good.  What  is  built  by  one  that  is  right,  is  pnlled 
Down  by  two  who  are  wrong. 

It  is  difficnlt  for  me  to  write,  as  my  abilities  of  mind  and 
Body  fail  very  fast — the  old  age  does  not  love  to  confess  it. 
This  seems  strange,  for  why  shonld  we  be  so  nnwilling  to  own 
what  every  one  else  knows  to  be  a fact — there  is  no  need  to  tell 
yon,  hovr  mnch  regard  for  yon,  rests  in  the  breast  of  old 

Ensebins. 


Rev^  Doc*”  Samnel  Peters 

Grosvenor  Place  Pimlico  R'otation 
London  Learning  Rev*^ 

i Rov  15.  1792 

reed  June  3.  1793 
Answ*^  J nly  30 

Rew  York  Nov’'  15.  1792. 

Rev^  and  dear  sir. 

Have  rec^  yonr  most  obliging  Letter  dated  the  26th  of  last 
Ang^,  five  days  ago.  And  am  now  set  down  to  acqnaint  yon, 
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that  I feel  the  sincere  friendship  for  you  that  I ever  have 
had.  There  are  so  many  things  in  your  Letter,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  attend  to  them  all : and  say  what,  I must  not 
Omitt  on  other  affairs — 

In  the  year  1711.  the  Society*  gave  orders  to  his  Excellency 
Eobert  Hunter  Esq^  then  Gov^  of  Hew  York  and  Hew  Jersey, 
to  purchase  a place  in  the  Jerseys  for  a Bishops  Seat;  and  he 
did  according  to  the  Societies  request,  agree  with  John  Tatham 
for  a house  and  Land,  for  that  purpose,  for  which  he  paid  £600 
Sterling.  For  which  Sum  John  Tatham  made  a Deed  in  fee 
Simple  to  the  Society  forever,  dated  Eeb.  26.  1711.  which 
place  was  purchased  by  the  Society  for  a Bishops  residence. 

I wish  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  examine  the  Societys 
Books  for  the  years  1711,  1712,  and  1713,  in  which  years  i 
suppose  you  will  find  the  Deed  recorded.  And  in  case  I should 
be  invited  with  the  Charge  of  that  Church,  I should,  wish  to 
know,  how  that  Business  was  transacted  by  the  Society  at  that 
time;  for  their  measures  were  changed  concerning  a Bp  for 
America,  after  George  the  first  came  to  the  Throne.  If  it 
can  be  done,  pray  find  me,  a Copy  of  that  Deed:  or  rather 
bring  it  yourself,  for  altho  you  say  nothing  of  coming,  yet  I 
must  think  you  will  be  graced  with  a Mitre.  And  whether 
you  are,  or  not — I shall  love  you  as  a good,  honest  man.  As 
one  that  has  a Soul  like  a Prince;  Even  without  any  of  the 
Appendiges. 

May  all  the  Troubles  we  have  both  suffered  make  us  prize 
the  world  of  Hallaluas  so  much  the  more;  for  tis  but  a little 
time,  before  we  must  leave  every  thing  here  below.  May  we 
be  prepared  for  that  Hour.  Thus  prays  your  Affectionate 
friend  and  Brother 

Jeremiah  Learning. 

*Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  EUISTDAMENTAL  COA^STITUTIOAtS  OF  CAKO- 
LmA,  AA^D  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY,  lAT  THE 
PROVINCE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

By  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  Bishop  of  North  Carolina. 

The  fundamental  Constitutions  of  Carolina  may  probably 
be  considered  as  the  ^dast  word’^  up  to  the  present  time,  in  the 
efforts  of  able  and  learned  men  to  lay  out  by  theory  a scheme 
of  practical  social  and  political  organization,  upon  which  to 
build  up  the  life  of  a new  nation  in  a new  country.  The  work 
of  the  Philosopher  John  Locke,  acting  under  the  immediate 
direction,  and  doubtless  with  the  assistance,  of  the  able  and 
versatile  Shaftesbury,  they  proved  to  be  so  utterly  impracticable, 
and  inapplicable  to  the  country  and  people  for  whom  they  were 
specially  designed,  that  their  enforcement  was  never  seriously 
attempted  in  Albemarle,  as  the  northern  settlements  of  Caro- 
lina were  called;  and  even  in  the  southern  settlement  upon  the 
Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers,  around  the  new  city  of  Charleston, 
where  some  of  their  provisions  were  for  a time  enforced  in 
part,  they  were  set  aside  and  formally  abrogated  by  the  au- 
thors themselves,  before  the  year  1700,  which  had  been  set  as 
the  date  when  this  elaborate  scheme  should  be  put  into  full  and 
complete  operation. 

Yet  this  instrument,  so  futile  in  its  general  plan  and  its 
chief  features,  contained  germs  of  political  justice  and  wisdom, 
which  perhaps  found  some  lodgment  in  the  life  and  thought  of 
the  people,  and  which  survived  and  attained  a better  develop- 
ment in  their  subsequent  history.  This  is  specially  true  of  its 
fine  declaration  of  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  which  is 
noble  and  just,  and  such  as  must  have  impressed  the  best  minds 
and  hearts  in  the  infant  communities,  and  helped  in  the  end 
to  accomplish  its  intended  purpose. 

The  Fundamental  Constitutions,  however,  grew  out  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Charters  of  Charles  II,  and  we  must  at  least 
glance  at  those  Charters,  since  they  lie  at  the  beginnings  of  the 
Civil  and  Religious  institutions  of  the  Province  of  Carolina. 
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The  name  Virginia,  applied  at  first  to  all  the  coast  of  N’orth 
America  explored  by  tlie  enterprise  of  the  Elizabethan  seamen, 
had  by  the  second  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  begun  to 
be  restricted  to  so  much  of  the  territory  as  was  under  the  gen- 
eral authority  and  occupation  of  the  Colony  whose  headquar- 
ters were  at  J amestown.  To  the  South  a large  and  unoccupied 
region  separated  the  English  from  the  Spanish  settlements  in 
Florida.  Two  attempts  of  French  Huguenots,  to  make  settle- 
ments at  Port  Royal  and  at  St.  J ohn’s  River,  had  been  defeated, 
and  the  Colonists  barbarously  murdered  by  the  Spanish,  leav- 
ing nothing  behind  but  one  or  two  local  names.  Their  fort, 
Arx  Carolina,  Fort  Charles,  so  called  after  Charles  VII  of 
France,  is  thought  by  some  to  have  given  the  name  Carolina  to 
this  part  of  the  coast  of  America.  But  when  in  1629  Charles 
I,  of  England,  granted  to  Sir  Robert  Heath,  his  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, this  unoccupied  region,  and  called  it  the  ^Hrovince  of 
Carolina’^  it  was  probably  his  own  name  which  determined  the 
designation. 

The  Charters  of  1663  and  1665. 

nothing  was  done  under  this  grant  of  Charles  I towards 
the  exploration  or  settlement  of  the  country,  and  when  settlers 
from  Virginia  began  to  occupy,  under  Indian  titles,  the  rich 
lands  lying  south  of  that  government,  Charles  II  made  no  dif- 
ficulty about  granting  this  region  anew  to  eight  Lords  Proprie- 
tors, as  he  designatel  them,  by  two  Charters,  the  first  in  the 
year  1663,  the  second  in  1665.  Under  this  grant  of  Charles  II 
the  first  government  of  Carolina  was  organized  on  the  north 
side  of  that  great  fresh-water  Sound,  which  came  to  be  known 
as  Albemarle  Sound,  as  the  settlement  was  known  by  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Albemarle. 

The  Charter  of  1665  simply  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the 
Province,  making  its  northern  line  conterminous  with  the 
Southern  boundary  of  Virginia,  and  extending  the  Southern 
boundary  of  Carolina  to  make  it  coincide  with  the  twenty- 
ninth  degree  of  north  latitude.  Both  Charters  give  as  the 
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Western  limit  of  the  grant  the  shores  of  the  South  Sea^’^  i. 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  provisions  of  these  two  Charters  are  substantially  and 
almost  literally  the  same.  In  both  it  is  provided  that  the  re- 
ligious institutions  of  the  country  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
^fihe  ecclesiastical  laws  of  our  Kingdom  of  England’’,  but  in 
both  it  is  also  provided  that  the  Lords  Proprietors  may,  to  such 
persons  as  ^ ^cannot  in  their  private  opinions  conform  to  the 
public  exercise  of  religion,  according  to  the  Liturgy,  form,  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  take  and  subscribe 
the  oaths  and  articles  made  and  established  in  that  behalf”, 
^‘give  and  grant  * such  indulgences  and  dispensations  in 
that  behalf,  for  and  during  such  time  and  times,  with  such 
limitations  and  restrictions,  as  they,  the  said  (Lords  Proprie- 
tors), shall  in  their  discretion  think  fit  and  reasonable”.  This 
indulgence  is  to  be  granted  upon  condition  that  the  persons  so 
indulged  ‘^shall  declare  and  continue  all  fidelity,  loyalty  and 
obedience”  to  the  royal  authority  and  the  laws  of  the  land,  and 
shall  in  no  ‘Svise  disturb  the  peace  and  safety  thereof,  or  scan- 
dalize or  reproach  the  said  liturgy,  forms,  and  ceremonies”, 
etc.,  thus  the  Charter  of  1663.  The  Charter  of  1665  omits  the 
specific  condition,  not  to  ^‘scandalize  or  reproach  the  said 
liturgy”,  etc.,  and  substitutes  more  general  words:  ^‘and  that 
no  person  or  persons,  to  whom  such  may  be  given,  shall  be  in 
any  way  molested,  punished,  disquieted,  or  called  in  question, 
for  any  differences  in  opinion  or  practice  in  matters  of  religion, 
who  do  not  actually  disturb  the  civil  peace  of  the  Province, 
* * but  all  * * may  freely  and  quietly  have  and  enjoy  his 

and  their  judgments  and  consciences  in  matters  of  religion, 
^ * they  behaving  themselves  peaceably,  and  not  using  this 

liberty  to  licentiousness,  nor  to  the  civil  injury,  or  outward 
disturbance  of  any  others”. 

Two  observations  are  to  be  made  upon  these  provisions  of 
the  Charters:  First,,  that  they  both  contemplate  a religious 
establishment,  supported  by  public  authority,  and  this  establish- 
ment to  be  in  accordance  with  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of 
the  Mother  Country.  Second,  that  the  question  of  religious 
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liberty,  to  wbat  extent  and  for  what  period  granted,  and  under 
what  conditions  and  restrictions  tO'  be  exercised,  is  left  entirely 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Lords  Proprietors.  They  are  al- 
lowed to  grant  it;  they  are  not  required  to  do  so.  But  once 
granted,  and  settlers  being  attracted  to  the  Province  by  this, 
as  one  of  the  inducements  held  out  to  them,  it  would  become, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  a vested  right,  not  to  be  withdrawn,  or 
unreasonably  restricted,  without  great  and  manifest  injustice. 
At  the  same  time  the  terms  of  the  Charters  make  it  abundantly 
plain,  that  the  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worship  proposed 
was  not  meant  to  exempt  those  thus  favored  from  subjection  to 
the  laws  of  the  country,  nor  from  support  of  its  public  institu- 
tions civil  and  ecclesiastical. 

The  Lords  Proprietors  were  not  slow  to  act  upon  these  pro- 
visions of  their  Charter.  By  a policy  of  religious  toleration  they 
hoped  to  attract  settlers  to  their  vast  domain.  In  their  ^^Declara- 
tion and  Proposals  to  all  that  will  plant  in  Carolina”,  put  out 
August  25th,  1663,  and  circulated  in  England  and  in  the  col- 
onies, especially  in  Hew  England  and  Barbadoes;  in  their  In- 
structions to  Governor  Stevens,  of  Albemarle,  in  1670 ; and  in 
other  contemporary  documents  and  records  of  the  Lords  Pro- 
prietors, we  find  them  granting,  ^fin  as  ample  manner  as  the 
undertakers  shall  desire,  freedom  and  liberty  of  conscience  in 
ail  religious  and  spiritual  things,  to  be  kept  inviolably  with 
them”.  They  even  went  a step  further  than  the  Charters  seem 
to  have  contemplated.  All  rights  of  advowson  and  patronage 
of  Ecclesiastical  livings  had  by  the  Charters  been  expressly  re- 
served to  the  Lords  Proprietors;  but  in  their  ^^Articles  of 
Agreement”  with  Maj.  Wm.  Yeamans  and  Sir  John  Yeamans 
in  1665,  and  in  their  ‘Tnstructions  for  our  Governor  of  Albe- 
marle”, in  1667,  they  insert  the  following:  ^Ttem,  And  that 
no  pretence  may  be  taken  by  us,  our  heirs  or  assigns,  for  or  by 
reason  of  our  right  of  patronage  and  power  of  advowson, 
granted  unto  us  by  His  Majesty^s  Letters  Patten ts  aforesaid, 
to  infringe  thereby  the  general  clause  of  Liberty  of  conscience 
aforementioned.  We  do  hereby  grant  unto  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  said  county,  power  by  Act  to  appoint  such  and  so  many 
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ministers  or  preacliers  as  they  shall  think  fit,  and  to  establish 
their  maintenance,  giving  liberty  besides  to  any  person  or  per- 
sons to  keep  and  maintain  what  preachers  or  ministers  they 
pleased^ 

JSTo  effort,  however,  was  made  to  accept  this  offer.  The 
settlements  along  the  streams  running  into  the  north  side  of 
Albemarle  Sound  were  scattered,  the  settlers  few  and  poor,  and 
all  their  energies  engrossed  in  the  difficult  work  of  clearing  the 
land  and  getting  it  under  cultivation.  It  was  many  years  yet 
before  so  much  as  a village  or  hamlet  gave  a centre  of  popula- 
tion or  influence,  and  social  and  political  institutions  had  hardly 
begun  to  crystalize  into  even  the  simple  forms  of  frontier  life. 

It  was  in  this  rudimentary  state  of  their  Province  of  Caro- 
lina that  the  Lords  Proprietors  devised  and  promulgated  their 
Grand  Model,  as  they  called  the  Fundamental  Constitutions  of 
Carolina. 

Only  one  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Albemarle  has,  I 
believe,  come  down  to  us  in  its  entirety  from  the  period  an- 
terior to  the  publication  of  the  Fundamental  Constitutions. 
That  act  has  an  interesting  bearing  upon  the  religion  of  the 
first  settlers.  Peferring  to  it,  Mr.  Bancroft  says  that  ^^Mar- 
riage  was  made  a civil  contract”,  implying  some  intentional 
lessening  of  the  religious  sanctions  of  Marriage.  'No  trace  of 
any  such  thought  or  sentiment  can  be  found  in  the  terms  of 
the  Act.  On  the  contrary,  it  speaks  again  and  again  of  ^The 
holy  state  of  wedlock”,  and  a distinct  intimation  of  regret  is 
to  be  perceived  in  the  explanation  given  for  the  necessity  of 
allowing  marriages  to  be  contracted  without  the  accustomed 
blessing  of  the  Church  of  their  Mother  Country.  The  date  of 
this  Act  of  the  Assembly  of  Albemarle  is  not  known  but  it  was 
ratified  by  the  Lords  Proprietors  January  20th,  1669  (i.  e. 
1670  new  style).  It  is  in  these  words: 

An  Act  Concerning  Marriages, 

^Torasmuch  as  there  may  be  divers  people  that  are  minded 
to  be  joined  together  in  the  holy  state  of  wedlock,  and  for  that 
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there  is  no  minister  as  yet:  in  this  country  by  whom  the  said 
parties  may  be  joined  in  wedlock  according  to  the  rites  and 
customs  of  our  native  country  the  Kingdom  of  England;  that 
none  may  be  hindered  from  so  necessary  a work  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  mankind  and  settlement  of  this  country,  it  is  enacted, 
and  be  it  enacted,  by  the  Palatine  and  Lords  Proprietors  of 
Carolina,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  present  Assembly  and 
authority  thereof,  that  any  two  persons  desiring  to  be  joined 
together  in  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony,  taking  three  or  four 
of  their  neighbors  along  with  them,  and  repairing  unto  the 
Governor  or  any  one  of  the  Council,  before  him  declaring  that 
they  do  join  together  in  the  holy  estate  of  wedlock,  and  do 
accept  the  one  the  other  for  man  and  wife,  and  the  said  Gov- 
ernor or  Councillor,  before  whom  such  act  is  performed,  giving 
certificate  thereof,  and  the  said  certificate  being  registered  in 
the  Secretary’s  office,  or  by  the  Register  of  the  precinct,  or  in 
such  other  office  as  shall  hereafter  for  that  use  be  provided,  it 
shall  be  deemed  a lawful  marriage,  and  parties  violating  this 
marriage  shall  be  punished  as  if  they  had  been  married  by  a 
minister  according  to  the  rites  and  customs  of  England.” 

The  First  Settlers  in  Albemarle.. 

The  first  settlement  of  North  Carolina  was  by  the  natural 
overflow  from  Virginia,  as  the  best  lands  in  the  older  Colony 
were  taken  up,  and  the  more  adventurous  spirits  pushed  for- 
ward into  the  unoccupied  regions  beyond.  What  was  the  re- 
ligion, or  what  were  the  religious  associations  and  antecedents, 
of  these  first  settlers  ? 

Until  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the  North  Caro* 
lina  Colonial  Records  in  the  year  1886,  all  our  historians,  local 
and  general,  who  had  written  of  these  early  settlements,  had 
concurred  in  the  statement  that  the  northern  shore  of  Albe- 
marle Sound  was  first  settled  by  Quakers,  Baptists,  and  other 
religious  refugees,  fleeing  from  the  intolerance  of  the  Church 
in  Virginia  (and  to  a less  extent  in  Maryland),  and  of  the 
Calvinistic  establishments  in  New  England.  So  long,  so  con- 
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fidentlj,  and  with  such  unanimity  had  this  story  been  repeated 
from  one  to  another,  that  it  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  any  one 
that  original  authorities  and  sources  of  information  should  be 
examined,  and  their  testimony  given  some  consideration.  Our 
own  Dr.  Hawks,  himself  a Horth  Carolinan,  and  a lawyer  of 
eminence  before  he  took  Holy  Orders,  accepted  the  current  ac- 
count with  implicit  confidence ; and  misread  and  misinterpreted 
the  original  authorities  which  he  examined,  and  forced  them, 
contrary  to  their  plain  meaning,  into  agreement  with  the  com- 
mon view.  I believe  I can  justly  claim  to  have  been  the  first 
who  called  attention,  in  a modest,  but  I think  not  an  ineffective, 
way  to  the  inaccuracy  of  this  generally  received  account;  and 
any  intelligent  student,  who  will  look  at  the  evidence  with  un- 
prejudiced eyes,  will  see  that  there  is  absolutely  no  contem- 
porary, or  other  reliable,  testimony  to  support  it. 

If  I may  be  pardoned  a personal  reminiscence,  I will  dwell 
for  a moment  on  this  point.  The  ten  great  volumes  of  ^^Horth 
Carolina  Colonial  Records”  were  published  during  the  years 
1886-1890,  under  the  editorial  supervision,  and  chiefly  through 
the  unwearied  labors,  of  the  late  Col.  William  L.  Saunders, 
for  many  years  Secretary  of  State  in  Horth  Carolina,  a dear 
friend  and  family  connection  of  my  own.  Knowing  that  I 
had  made  some  investigations  into  the  early  history  of  the 
State,  especially  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  Col.  Saunders  de- 
sired me  to  assist  him  in  his  important  enterprise,  by  ob- 
taining copies  of  every  document  I could  discover  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  Church  in  Horth  Carolina  during  the  Co- 
lonial period.  During  the  session  of  the  General  Convention 
of  1883  in  Philadelphia  I came  to  this  city,  by  appointment 
with  Bishop  Perry,  of  Iowa,  to  endeavor  to  secure  copies  of 
many  important  documents  in  his  custody  as  Historiographer 
of  the  General  Convention.  Col.  Saunders  asked  me  to  see 
if  the  records  of  the  old  Pennsylvania  Quakers  could  throw 
any  light  upon  the  emigration  of  the  persecuted  Quakers  from 
Hew  England  and  Virginia  in  the  first  settlements  of  the 
Albemarle  section. 

Being  in  the  Library  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
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sylvania,  I procured  a copy  of  Bowden’s  ^^History  of  the 
Friends”  in  order  to  see  what  their  general  histories  had  to 
say  of  their  early  N^orth  Carolina  brethren.  Our  local  his- 
tories mention  William  Edmundson  as  the  first  of  the  Quaker 
travelling  preachers  who'  visited  them  in  their  new  home,  to 
help  them  in  organizing  and  extending  their  work.  The  set- 
tlements had  begun  in  1662 ; the  first  Governor  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  1663.  It  was  not  until  1672  that  William  Edmund- 
son came  to  visit  and  to  comfort  his  brethren,  and  by  this  time 
there  were  a good  many  inhabitants  of  the  new  Province  of 
Carolina.  Bowden’s  account  of  Edmundson’s  visit  is  taken 
from  Edmundson’s  Journal,  which  our  historian  Martin  had 
apparently  seen,  but  which  he  does  not  quote.  What  was  my 
surprise  to  read  in  Edmundson’s  own  words  that  on  the  oc^ 
casion  of  this  visit  to  the  Albemarle  section  he  found  only 
one  family  of  Friends,  and  they  wept  at  the  sight  of  him  not 
having  seen  the  face  of  a Friend  for  seven  years — that  is,  not 
since  they  had  left  ITew  England  in  1665. 

The  surprise  of  the  good  Quaker,  Henry  Phillips,  and  his 
family,  when  on  the  Sunday  morning  in  the  spring  of  1672, 
William  Edmundson  appeared  among  them,  could  hardly  have 
been  more  complete  than  that  which  I experienced,  when,  in 
that  one  sentence,  and  in  its  unavoidable  implications,  I saw 
the  whole  story  of  the  first  settlement  of  that  region,  repeated 
for  a century  from  one  historian  to  another  and  never  once 
called  in  question,  absolutely  discredited  and  disproved.  I 
read  it  again  and  again.  I turned  to  other  parts  of  the  nar- 
rative. There  it  stood,  plain,  positive,  unmistakable.  William 
Edmundson  had  made  a long  and  painful  journey  through 
swamps  and  forests,  to  see  his  Carolina  brethren.  He  found 
hearers  at  his  several  services,  and  made  some  converts  among 
the  inhabitants,  but  he  found  only  one  family  of  Friends ; and 
they  had  removed  from  Hew  England  to  Carolina  in  1665, 
and  had  not  seen  the  face  of  a Friend  (i.  e.  a Quaker)  in  all 
their  seven  years’  residence  in  Albemarle! 

I had  no  time  during  my  brief  stay  in  Philadelphia  to 
pursue  the  investigation,  but  upon  my  return  home  I took  it 
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up.  I examined  every  General  and  every  Local  History  which 
contained  the  statement  that  our  first  settlers  were  Quakers, 
Baptists,  and  others  fleeing  from  religious  persecution  or  in- 
tolerance. I made  memoranda  of  all  authorities  quoted  as  sup- 
porting or  illustrating  this  statement.  I procured  all  these 
authorities.  Especially  I read  carefully  the  Journal  of  William 
Edmundson,  and  also  the  Journal  of  George  Fox,  who  followed 
Edmundson  about  six  months  later,  and  who  gives  a detailed 
account  of  his  experiences.  I examined  every  reference  hav- 
ing any  bearing  on  the  question.  All  accounts  agreed;  all  the 
evidence  looked  one  way.  I cannot  here  give  the  details,  I can 
only  say  that  I found  not  one  single  fact  or  statement  by  any 
contemporary  authority,  or,  so  far  as  I can  recall,  by  any  au- 
thority anterior  to  the  Eevolution  of  1776,  to  sustain  the  theory 
that  the  early  settlers  of  the  Albemarle  section  were  religious 
refugees,  or  that  religious  intolerance,  in  Virginia  or  else- 
where, played  any  appreciable  part  in  the  settlement,  or  that 
any  considerable  number  of  the  first  settlers  were  Quakers, 
Baptists,  or  Dissenters  of  any  kind,  when  they  first  came  into 
the  Province.  Quakerism  was  introduced  by  Edmundson  and 
Eox,  and  its  simple  methods  of  organization  and  worship,  be- 
ing suited  to  the  scattered  settlements  and  their  unorganized 
social  condition,  and  having  no  rival  worship,  it  soon  drew  to 
itself  many  of  the  best  elements  of  the  population  in  Per- 
quimans and  Pasquotank,  two  of  the  precincts  of  Albemarle 
County;  and  the  frequent  visits  of  itinerant  Quaker  preachers 
strengthened  and  extended  their  influence.  But  the  people  had 
originally  come  into  the  country  simply  as  pioneers  of  civili- 
zation, seeking  new  homes  where  land  was  unoccupied  and 
cheap.  There  seem  to  have  been  no  Dissenters  in  the  Albe- 
marle Colony,  except  Quakers,  until  well  on  into  the  eighteenth 
century.  And  the  Quakers  were  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
two  precincts  above  mentioned.  The  population  of  the  other 
precincts  seem  to  have  retained  a degree  of  traditional  attach- 
ment to  the  Church  of  England.  And  there  was  never  a time 
in  our  Colonial  history  when  the  Church  did  not  command 
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the  support  of  a majority  of  the  people  of  the  Province,  when 
any  measure  in  its  favor  was  brought  before  them. 

The  results  of  my  investigation  I embodied  in  a series  of 
three  communications  to  our  local  Church  paper,  which,  re- 
printed in  a small  pamphlet,  I sent  to  my  friend.  Col.  Saun- 
ders, then  preparing  for  the  press  the  first  volume  of  the  blorth 
Carolina  Colonial  Eecords,  with  his  extended  prefatory  essay 
upon  the  beginnings  of  our  Colonial  history.  I was  anxious 
that  he  should  have  his  attention  called  to  the  point  which  I 
felt  needed  to  be  corrected.  His  reply  to  my  request  for  his 
judgment  upon  my  contention  as  to  the  religious  character  of 
our  first  settlers,  was  expressed  in  these  words:  ^^In  my  judg- 
ment you  have  not  only  proved  your  point,  you  have  demour 
strut ed  And  in  his  Introduction  to  the  first  volume  of 

Eecords,  above  mentioned,  he  took  the  same  position. 

It  was  then  at  this  period,  and  in  this  condition  of  society, 
inchoai:(3  and  practically  unorganized,  that  the  Lords  Proprie- 
tors and  the  Philosopher  Locke  put  their  hands  to  the  task 
of  providing  their  Grand  Model  of  Government. 

The  Fundamental  Constitutions. 

Attempts  to  construct  human  Society  in  accordance  with 
prearranged  plans  have  always  failed.  The  wisest  legislation 
is  that  which  sanctions  and  formulates  methods  which  have 
been  found  practicable  in  the  life  and  experience  of  the  people. 
Civil  institutions  are  a growth.  They  are  the  forms  in  which 
the  living  forces  of  society  have  found  expression.  Healthy 
and  enduring  constitutions  only  embody  the  results  of  pre- 
ceding experience.  When  men  have  attempted  to  anticipate 
history,  and  to  evolve  from  their  own  minds  constitutions  for 
governments  yet  to  be,  the  statesman  and  the  philosopher  have 
usually  distinguished  themselves  above  the  fool  and  the  fanatic 
only  by  having  achieved  the  more  signal  and  disastrous  failure. 

A notable  example  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  The  Fundamenta] 
Constitutions  of  Carolina.  These  Constitutions,  adopted  first 
in  1669,  and  variously  altered  and  modified  from  time  to 
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time,  until  they  were  finally  abandoned  altogether  in  1693^ 
were  drawn  np  by  John  Locke,  then  Secretary  to  the  Ear] 
of  Shaftesbury,  one  of  the  Lords  Proprietors.  John  Locke 
became  in  maturer  years  one  of  the  most  distinguished  philoso- 
phers of  the  age.  In  1G60,  however,  he  was  quite  a young 
man,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Shaftesbury,  not  to 
mention  other  eminent  statesmen  among  the  Lords  Proprie- 
tors, could  have  left  wholly  to  his  inexperience  the  drawing 
up  of  Constitutions  for  their  great  Province.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  to  determine  how  far  their  influence  or  authority 
was  exerted  in  the  matter,  and  this  very  remarkable  and  elabo- 
rate scheme  of  organization  and  government  has  always  been 
ascribed  to  Locke.  In  its  perfected  form  it  certainly  came 
from  his  hand  and  its  provisions  concerning  freedom  of  con- 
science and  of  worship  are  in  entire  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  his  later  works  on  the  subject  of  Toleration.  The  para- 
graph on  the  Establishment  of  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
Province  is  said  to  have  been  inserted  by  the  authority  of 
Shaftesbury  and  the  Lords  Proprietors^  and  to  have  been  con- 
trary to  Lockes  wishes.  In  some  copies  this  section  is  brack- 
eted,  as  indicating  some  distinction  between  this  and  the  rest 
of  the  document.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  both  the  Char- 
ters required  that  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  Province 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  this  matter,  therefore  the  ProjDrietors  had  no 
choice  or  discretion  allowed  them. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  Articles  of  The  Funda- 
mental Constitutions  sixteen  relate  to  religion,  namely,  the 
ninety-fifth,  and  those  following  to  the  one  hundred  and  tenth, 
inclusive.  The  ninety-fifth  Article  requires  as  a condition 
of  Citizenship  the  belief  in  God,  and  that  God  is  to  be  pub- 
licly and  solemnly  worshipped. 

The  ninety-sixth  Article  requires  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  ^Jhe  only  true  and  orthodox  religion 
of  all  the  King’s  dominions”  and  ^^so  also  of  Carolina,  and 
therefore  alone  * * allowed  to  receive  public  maintenance  by 
grant  of  Parliament”. 
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The  ninety-seventh  Article  deserves  to  he  given  in  full: 
since  the  natives  of  that  place  who  will  be  concerned  in 
our  plantation,  are  utterly  strangers  to  Christianity,  whose 
idolatry,  ignorances,  or  mistake,  gives  us  no  right  to  expell 
or  use  them  ill;  and  those  who  remove  from  other  parts  to 
plant  there  will  unavoidably  be  of  different  opinions  concern- 
ing matters  of  religion,  the  liberty  whereof  they  will  expect 
to  have  allowed  them,  and  it  will  not  be  reasonable  for  us  on 
this  account  to  keep  them  out:  that  Civil  peace  may  be  ob- 
tained amidst  diversity  of  opinions,  and  our  agreement  and 
compact  with  all  men  may  be  duly  and  faithfully  observed, 
the  violation  whereof,  upon  what  pretence  soever,  cannot  be 
without  great  offence  to  Almighty  God,  and  a great  scandal 
to  the  true  religion  which  we  profess;  and  also  that  Jews, 
Heathen,  and  other  dissenters  from  the  purity  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  may  not  be  scared  and  kept  at  a distance  from 
it,  but  by  having  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  themselves 
with  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  its  doctrines,  and  the 
peaceableness  and  inoffensiveness  of  its  professors,  may  by 
good  usage  and  persuasion,  and  all  the  convincing  methods 
of  gentleness  and  meekness,  suitable  to  the  rules  and  design 
of  the  Gospel,  be  won  over  to  embrace  and  unfeignedly  re- 
ceive the  truth;  therefore  any  seven  or  more  persons,  agree- 
ing in  any  religion,  shall  constitute  a Church  or  profession, 
to  which  they  shall  give  some  name  to  distinguish  it  frona 
others.’’ 

The  ninety-eighth  Article  requires  that  the  terms  of  ad- 
mittance, etc.,  of  each  such  Church,  subscribed  by  all  its  mem- 
bers, shall  be  kept  by  the  Kegister  of  the  precinct. 

The  ninety-ninth  Article  relates  to  certain  details  of  the 
ninety-eighth. 

The  one  hundredth  Article  prescribes  three  essential  prin- 
ciples, which  must  form  part  of  the  terms  of  membership  of 
every  Church  or  profession,  without  which  it  may  not  be 
recognized : 

1.  That  there  is  a God. 

2.  That  God  is  to  be  publicly  worshipped.  i 
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3.  That  it  is  lawful  for  every  man  to  bear  witness,  when 
called  upon  by  public  authority,  and  to  attest  the  truth  of  his 
statements  by  some  reasonable  form  of  asseveration. 

xirticles  one  hundred  and  one  to  one  hundred  and  five  re> 
late  to  various  details,  as  to  the  admission  of  members,  and  the 
like. 

Article  one  hundred  and  six  is  as  follows:  man  shall 

use  any  reproachful,  reviling,  or  abusive  language  against  any 
Church  or  profession  that  being  the  certain  way  of  disturbing 
the  peace,  and  of  hindering  the  conversion  of  any  to  the  truth, 
by  engaging  them  in  quarrels  and  animosities,  to  the  hatred 
of  the  professors  and  that  profession  which  otherwise  they 
might  be  brought  to  assent  to.’’ 

The  one  hundred  and  seventh  Article  secures  to  slaves  the 
right  of  membership  in  such  Church  or  profession  as  they 
maj^  choose,  ^^and  thereof  (to)  be  as  fully  members  as  any 
freeman”. 

The  one  hundred  and  eighth  declares  that  any  Assemblies 
upon  pretence  of  religion,  not  observing  these  rules,  etc.,  ^^shall 
not  be  esteemed  as  Churches,  but  unlawful  meetings,  and  be 
punished  as  other  riots”. 

Article  one  hundred  and  nine  is : ^^I^o  persons  whatsoever 

shall  disturb,  molest,  or  persecute  another  for  his  speculative 
opinions  in  religion  or  his  way  of  worship.” 

The  one  hundred  and  tenth  article  declares  that:  ^^Every 
freeman  of  Carolina  shall  have  absolute  powur  and  authority 
over  his  negro  slaves,  of  what  opinion  or  religion  soever.” 

These  are  the  only  Articles  relating  to  religion.  The  eighty- 
seventh  Article  had  declared  that  no  marriage  should  be  con- 
sidered lawful,  whatever  contract  or  ceremony  might  have  been 
used,  until  both  parties  had  mutually  owned  it  before  tho 
local  Register,  and  it  had  been  by  him  recorded,  with  the 
names  of  the  parties  and  of  their  parents. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  haying  some  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  that  in  the  ^‘Rules  of  Precedency”  accompany- 
ing the  Eundamental  Constitutions,  no  place  is  assigned  to  any 
ecclesiastical  person  or  order. 
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These  provisions  concerning  religion  and  freedom  of  con- 
science embody  the  same  principles  which  Locke  maintained 
in  all  his  writings.  He  consistently  denied  political  privileges, 
and  even  a civil  status,  to  Atheists,  though  he  thought  that  the 
most  ignorant  savage  should  be  treated  with  tenderness  and 
consideration,  in  order  that  he  might  be  won  to  the  truth. 
He  had  little  patience  with  those  who  would  disturb  the  peace 
and  unity  of  the  Church  upon  differences  in  speculative  opin- 
ions; and  while,  in  common  with  almost  all  men  of  that  age, 
he  looked  upon  an  established  Church  as  necessary  in  a Chris- 
tian Country,  yet  he  would  have  had  the  Church  include  a 
very  wide  diversity  of  opinion,  requiring  uniformity  only  in 
the  fundamental  facts  and  doctrines,  upon  which  there  is  so 
wide  and  general  agreement  among  most  Christians.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  his  principles  than  intolerance  of 
any  kind.  The  son  of  a Parliamentary  Soldier,  educated  at 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  un- 
der Jolin  Owen,  the  famous  Calvinistic  divine,  he  had  been  re- 
pelled from  Calvinism  by  its  narrow  dogmatic  spirit,  and  had 
gravitated  to  the  Church,  so  to  speak,  attracted  by  its  greater 
intellectual  freedom,  and  probably  influenced  also  by  the 
preaching  of  Whichcote,  and  his  intimacy  with  the  family  of 
Cudworth,  two  eminent  ^Hroad-Churchmen’’  of  that  day.  It 
is  said  that  at  one  time  he  contemplated  taking  Orders  in  the 
Church,  but  was  probably  deterred  by  feeling  that  he  might 
thereby  be  hampered  in  the  freedom  of  philosophical  specula- 
tion and  research.  Except  as  to  atheists,  whom  he  considered 
as  destroying  the  foundations  of  all  order,  and  Romanists, 
whom  he  considered  in  the  existing  political  situation  as  be- 
ing subject  to  a foreign  allegiance,  he  was  throughout  his  course 
the  most  forward  champion  of  comprehension  and  toleration 
in  Church  and  State.  The  Fundamental  Constitutions  have 
sometimes  been  spoken  of  as  restricting  the  religious  liberty 
granted  by  the  Lords  Proprietors  under  the  Charters, — a very 
manifest  error.  Their  provisions  concerning  religion  may  be 
thought  arbitrary  and  impracticable.  This,  however,  proceeded 
from  no  disposition  to  restrain  freedom  of  belief  or  of  wor- 
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ship  which  are  most  carefully  secured  and  safe-guarded,  but 
from  a desire  to  reduce  society  to  an  exact  order  and  system 
impossible  of  attainment  under  the  actual  conditions  of  in- 
tellectual and  religious  freedom,  and  inconsistent  in  fact  with 
any  healthy  social  life  and  development. 

The  terms  imposed  upon  .Dissenters  from  the  Established 
Church  would  probably  have  been  found  productive  of  many 
inconveniences,  even  had  it  been  possible  to  enforce  them ; 
but  it  cannot  justly  be  said  that  they  restricted  liberty  of  con- 
science, except  in  their  intolerance  of  Atheists.  The  three  re- 
quirements of  the  one  hundredth  Article  are  such  as  all  Chris- 
tians, and  indeed  all  heathen  religions,  have  held  to  be  true 
and  necessary.  Their  purpose  was  plainly  to  prevent  atheists 
from  taking  advantage  of  the  ninety-seventh  Article,  by  or- 
ganizing themselves  as  a ‘^Church  or  Profession’^,  and  so  gain- 
ing a legal  status,  and  claiming  those  political  privileges  from 
which  it  was  intended  to  exclude  them.  The  one  hundred 
and  fourth  Article  might  at  first  sight  be  deemed  an  inter- 
ference with  the  right  of  each  religious  society  to  decide  upon 
the  qualifications  of  its  own  members,  or  to  maintain  any  ef- 
fective spiritual  discipline.  It  was  probably  not  so  intended, 
nor  would  such  necessarily  be  its  effect.  The  one  hundred 
and  first  Article  required  every  person  to  be  a member  of 
some  ‘^Church  or  Profession”  as  a condition  of  enjoying  the 
privileges  of  Citizenship ; therefore  Article  one  hundred  and 
four  prescribes  how  any  person  may  become  a member  of  some 
^^Church  or  profession”  as  a condition  of  his  citizenship.  It 
would,  however,  satisfy  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
law,  that  the  subscription  allowed  in  Article  one  hundred  and 
four  should  make  the  subscriber  a member  for  the  purposes 
of  the  law  as  to  citizenship  and  its  privileges,  while  his  spir- 
itual privileges  and  standing  might  remain  subject  to  the 
proper  rules  and  internal  regulations  of  the  society  with  which 
he  had  thus  identified  himself.  And  in  any  case  that  society 
had  a summary  remedy  in  the  provisions  of  Article  one  hun- 
dred and  five,  which  allows  any  society  by  its  free  act  to  rid 
itself  of  an  undesirable  member. 
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Article  one  liundred  and  seven,  tliongh  breathing  a benevo- 
lent spirit,  may  to  us  seem  superfluous,  in  securing  to  slaves  the 
right  to  become  members  of  such  ‘^Church  or  profession’’  as 
they  might  prefer.  To  the  discredit  of  our  ancestors  we  have 
to  acknowledge  that  this  merciful  provision  was  not  wholly 
unnecessary.  The  missionaries  of  the  Society  for  the  Proga- 
gation  of  the  Gospel,  when  many  years  later  they  began  their 
labors  in  the  Colonies,  found  that  one  of  the  hindrances  to  be 
reckoned  with,  in  their  work  among  the  negro  slaves  of  America, 
was  a fear  on  the  part  of  their  owners  that  if  they  should 
allow  their  slaves  to  be  baptized,  they  would  thereby  become 
entitled  to  their  freedom.  To  meet  this  dif Acuity  the  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia  found  it  necessary  to  pass  a law  similar  to 
this  provision  of  the  Fundamental  Constitutions. 

Blackstone  (I,  425)  alludes  to  ^^the  infamous  and  un- 
christian practice  of  withholding  baptism  from  negro  servants, 
lest  they  should  thereby  gain  their  liberty”,  and  says  that 
such  a practice  is  ^Totally  without  foundation  and  without 
excuse”.  But  Chitty,  in  a note  on  this  place,  says  that  the 
English  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  as  late  as  5 William  and 
Mary,  held  that  a man  might  have  property  in  a negro  boy 
and  maintain  an  action  of  Trover  for  him,  ''because  negroes  are 
heathens"\ 

The  spirit  of  Christianity  has  always  been  hostile  to  the 
practice  of  slavery;  and  the  mediaeval  ecclesiastics  employed 
many  devices  to  encourage  the  manumission  of  slaves.  The 
theory  that  Baptism  freed  the  slave  was  probably  one  of  their 
pious  inventions  ; and  certainly  the  sentiment  underlying  this 
theory  does  appeal  very  strongly  to  a Christian  heart.  And 
in  the  case  of  the  Colonial  slave-owners,  their  knowledge  that 
English  lawyers  had  justified  negro  slavery  upon  the  ground 
that  negroes  were  heathens,  might  not  unnaturally  or  illogically 
create  such  a belief.  If  he  could  be  held  as  a slave  because 
he  was  a heathen,  then  ceasing  to  be  a heathen,  he  might  na- 
turally be  supposed  to  cease  to  be  a slave:  ^^Cessante  ratione 
cessat  etiam  lex.”  Though  this  fear  of  losing  their  slaves,  if 
they  should  allow  them  to  be  baptized,  did  show  itself  among 
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the  earlier  settlers  of  America,  it  played  no  important  part  even 
in  those  times,  and  soon  disappeared. 

However  impracticable  the  provisions  of  the  Fundamental 
Constitutions  in  regard  to  religion  may  seem  to  us,  they  are 
yet  very  far  in  advance  of  the  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury in  general  benevolence  and  in  solicitude  for  freedom  of 
conscience  and  of  worship,  even  for  the  ignorant  savages  of 
America,  as  well  as  for  Jews,  and  other  dissenters  from  the 
truth  of  Christianity.  We  have  hardly  realized  in  feeling  and 
practice,  even  in  this  twentieth  century,  the  wise  words  spoken 
by  the  Lords  Proprietors  to  their  colonists,  though  not  illus- 
trated in  the  lives  and  policies  of  the  noble  propounders.  We 
need  still  to  be  reminded  that  we  can  only  teach  effectually  to 
others  the  truths  we  have  learned  ourselves,  ^Fy  peaceableness 
and  inoffensiveness,  by  good  usage  and  persuasion,  and  all 
those  convincing  methods  of  gentleness  and  meekness,  suitable 
to  the  rules  and  design  of  the  Gospel’ k 

It  is  a fact  of  greater  significance,  I think,  than  may  at 
first  appear,  that  in  the  ‘‘Kules  of  Precedency”  accompanying 
the  Fundamental  Constitutions,  no  place  of  precedence  or  of 
dignity  is  assigned  to  any  ecclesiastical  office  or  person.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  support  of  the  Church,  but  the  public 
honor  and  recognition  awarded  to  the  Clergy  are  left  to  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  people.  This  may  not  unreasonably  be 
understood  as  intended  to  emphasize  the  spiritual  character  of 
their  office  and  work.  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  sagacious  features  of  the  whole  design,  and  one  calcu- 
lated to  have  been  of  most  important  service  to  the  Church. 
There  can,  I think,  be  no  question,  that  the  very  strongest 
ground  of  objection  made  in  the  American  Colonies  to  the 
introduction  of  Bishops  from  England,  was  a dislike  of  the 
secular  jurisdiction,  prerogatives,  and  dignities,  which  had 
unfortunately  gathered  around  the  Bishops  in  England,  to  the 
obscuration  of  their  spiritual  character  and  to  the  very  great 
hindrance  of  their  real  Episcopal  function.  From  this  point 
of  view  it  was  not  wholly  a misfortune  that  Bishops  were 
not  established  in  the  Colonies  before  the  Kevolution  of  1776. 
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This  single  feature,  in  the  effort  to  introduce  the  Fundamental 
Constitutions,  and  thereby  establish  the  Church  in  Carolina — 
that  there  was  to  be  no  place  of  secular  state  or  precedence 
assigned  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Church,  seems  to  me  a point  to 
be  noted,  as  one  of  the  few  evidences  of  real  wisdom  in  the  de- 
tails of  these  wonderful  schemes.  It  was  an  anticipation  of 
the  true  spirit  of  Christianity  as  developed  in  this  new  world, 
where  its  work  has  been  done  without  those  adventitious  aids  of 
state  connections  and  political  patronage,  which  in  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  had  come  to  make  so  great  a show  in  the 
external  life  and  work  of  the  Church. 

This  ^^Grand  Model”  obtained  a partial  and  limited  ac- 
ceptance in  the  Southern  part  of  the  Province,  where  the  more 
populous  and  prosperous  settlements  about  Charleston  afforded 
more  opportunity  of  experimenting.  It  was  never  enforced 
in  Albemarle.  In  the  instructions  of  the  Proprietors  these 
Constitutions  are  referred  to  from  time  to  time  as  a model  to 
which  the  infant  community  must  be  gradually  assimilated, 
and  to  which  the  people  must  be  taught  to  adjust  themselves  ; 
but  no  effort  was  made  to  compel  any  such  adjustments.  As 
time  went  on  it  became  increasingly  evident  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  run  the  seemingly  plastic  life  of  the  new  nation 
into  that  mould.  That  life  was  slowly  but  surely  shaping  out 
forms  for  the  expression  of  its  own  ideals  and  aspirations.  It 
was  never  possible  to  find  any  point  of  contact  between  the 
crude  institutions  of  the  frontier  colony  and  the  elaborate 
scheme  of  the  young  philosopher  and  his  noble  patrons.  Gradu- 
ally it  came  to  be  seen  by  all  that  there  could  be  no  point  of 
contact  between  the  two.  The  law  was  in  fact  a dead  letter. 
The  Fundamental  Constitutions  were  repealed  before  the  end 
of  the  century.  Chalmers  quotes  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
Lords  Proprietors  under  date  of  April,  1693,  ^^That  as  the 
people  have  declared  they  would  rather  be  governed  by  the 
powers  granted  by  the  Charters,  without  regard  to  the  Funda- 
mental Constitutions^  it' will  be  for  their  quiet,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  well-disposed,  to  grant  their  request”. 


BEGIISTNIJS^GS  OF  THE  CHUKCH  OF  ENGLAND  IN 

GEORGIA. 

By  Edgar  Legare  Pennington. 

By  the  3rd  of  October,  1732,  114  individuals  (men,  women 
and  children)  had  been  enrolled  for  the  first  emharcation  to 
Georgia.^  Care  had  been  exerted  that  only  fit  persons  should 
be  selected  for  colonization;  preference  was  given  to  those 
well  recommended  by  ministers,  church-wardens,  and  over- 
seers  of  the  parishes,  A committee  was  appointed  to  visit  the 
prisons  and  examine  the  applicants  confined  there,  so  as  to 
ascertain  their  merits;  and  compromises  were  effected  with 
their  creditors  and  consent  procured  for  their  discharge.  The 
benevolent  character  of  the  venture  appealed  to  the  religious 
folk;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishops,  the  arch- 
deacons, the  deans,  the  chapters,  the  collegiate  and  parochial 
clergy,  all  gave  liberally  to  the  enterprise. 

The  first  ship  carried  115  Bibles  and  Testaments,  116 
Prayer  Books,  72  Psalters,  312  Catechisms,  56  copies  of 
Bishop  Gibson’s  Family  Devotions,  and  437  other  religious 
volumes.  During  the  first  two  years,  over  twenty-six  hundred 
Bibles,  Testaments,  and  religious  books,  and  about  £1,000  in 
contributions  for  building  a Church  and  supporting  a mission- 
ary gave  evidence  of  the  interest  felt  in  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  colonists.^  The  Trustees  were  themselves  solicitous 
for  the  religious  well-being.  When  they  met,  December  28th, 
it  was  expressly  desired  that  General  Oglethorpe  ^^would  as 
soon  as  conveniently  he  could  lay  out  the  site  of  a minister’s 
house,  and  prepare  materials  for  building  the  same  with  a 
Church” ; and  lay  out  a glebe  of  three  hundred  acres  for  the 
minister’s  support 

The  ‘‘Anne”,  a galley  of  two  hundred  tons,  was  char- 
tered to  convey  the  colonists  to  Georgia.  The  vessel  set  sail 
November  I7tb,  1732.  There  were  130  on  board;  and  thirty 

iiWinsor:  'Narrative  and  Critical  History,  V,  367. 

2, Stevens:  History  of  Georgia,  I,  320, 
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families  were  represented.®  Among  the  passengers  was  the 
Eeverend  Henry  Herbert,  who  had  volunteered  to  perform  all 
religious  services.  Mr.  Herbert  was  the  son  of  the  late  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbury.* 

The  ship  arrived  at  Charles  Town,  South  Carolina,  the 
13th  of  January.  After  Oglethorpe  had  paid  his  respects  to 
Governor  Robert  Johnson,  the  ship  sailed  for  Port  Royal  har- 
bor. There  the  colonists  were  conveyed  in  a small  craft  to 
Beaufort,  where  they  landed  and  refreshed  themselves  after 
their  tedious  voyage.  The  General  proceeded  to  the  Savannah 
River,  to  choose  a site  for  the  new  settlement.  He  returned 
to  his  group  on  the  24 th  of  January. 

The  following  Sunday  was  celebrated  as  a day  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  safe  arrival.  The  Reverend  Lewis  Jones,  rector 
of  St.  Helena’s  Parish  (Beaufort),  preached  to  the  colonists.® 

Hear  the  site  chosen  for  the  town  was  an  Indian  village, 
peopled  by  the  Yamacraws,  whose  Mico  was  Tomo-chi-chi. 
Through  the  intervention  of  Mary  Musgrove,  a half-breed  and 
the  wife  of  a Carolina  trader,  the  natives  were  persuaded  of 
the  friendly  intentions  of  the  English.  Consequently,  the  land 
was  obtained.  On  the  30th  of  January,  the  colonists  were 
conveyed  to  Yamacraw  Bluff,  which  they  reached  in  safety 
the  second  day  afterwards,  when  they  passed  their  first  night 
on  Georgia  soil. 

After  the  colonists’  goods  were  unloaded,  the  town  of  Sa- 
vannah was  planned.  The  squares,  lots,  and  streets  were  laid 
out  by  Oglethorpe,  with  the  assistance  of  Colonel  William  Bull 
of  South  Carolina.  Lots  and  farms  were  allotted  to  inhabi- 
tants, and  later  confirmed  by  deed.®  Forthwith  the  building 
of  the  town  proceeded;  Hor  was  the  Church  forgotten.  The 
present  site  of  Christ  Church  was  chosen  when  Oglethorpe 
planned  the  town.  At  first,  worship  was  held  in  the  General’s 
tent,  also  in  the  open  air;  later  the  courthouse  was  used. 

sWinsor:  Narrative  and  Critical  History,  V,  367. 

4Lord  Perceval’s  Diary,  Nov.  1,  1732. 

5 A Brief  Account  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia, 
under  General  Oglethorpe  (1733), 
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The  Eeverend  Henry  Herbert  did  not  remain  more  than 
three  months.  A fever  brought  him  back  to  Charles  Town^ 
where  he  stayed  till  he  was  pretty  well  recovered.  Then  he 
left  for  England.  The  Reverend  Alexander  Garden  of  Charles 
Town  spoke  of  him  as  ^^much  more  afraid  than  hurted” ; and 
added:  “The  Dock’®  Intentions,  I believe  were  very  good; 
but  neither  did  his  Constitu‘^n  nor  Conduct  prove  so  fit  as 
cou’d  be  wish’d  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  foreign  Parts.”^ 
When  Commissary  Garden  wrote  the  letter  we  have  quoted 
(July  24th),  he  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Herbert  had  already 
died,  on  his  way  home,  and  must  have  been  in  bad  health  when 
he  left  America. 

The  Trustees  in  England  realized  their  inability  to  provide 
for  a clergyman  without  financial  assistance:  They  therefore 
turned  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Eoreign  Parts  (the  S.  P.  G.),  which  had  already  proved  its 
generosity.  On  the  llth  of  January,  1733,  l>efore  the  first 
colonists  had  landed,  the  Trustees  memorialized  the  Society^ 
saying  that  it  would  be  some  years  before  the  three  hundred 
acre  glebe  allotted  for  the  minister  would  produce  a sufficient 
mainetnance.  Help  was  needed.  The  Reverend  Samuel 
Quincy,  in  England  at  the  time,  had  been  chosen  for  Georgia; 
and  the  Trustees  hoped  that  the  Society  would  make  the  same 
provision  for  him  as  for  the  missionaries  established  in  the 
other  colonies,  till  the  glebe  could  prove  adequate  for  his  sup- 
port.* The  petition  was  granted.  Quincy  embarked  in  time 
to  reach  Savannah  in  May,  1733.^ 

The  Reverend  William  Guy,  missionary  at  St.  Andrew’s 
Parish,  South  Carolina,,  wrote  the  S.  P.  G.,  May  14th,  1733, 
that  “his  Parishioners  are  so  zealous  in  promoting  any  good 
Work,  that  notwithstanding  the  Charge  they  have  been  at  in  en- 
larging the  Church  (£3,500 — South  Carolina  money)  they 
have  lately  subscribed  above  five  hundred  Pounds  that  Currency 

7Fulham  M,SiS.,  S.  C.,  No.  36.  Stevens  & Brown  L.  C.  Trans. 
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towards  carrying  on  the  settlement  of  the  'New  Colony  of 
Georgia/’^® 

Prior  to  Qnincy’s  arrival,  the  Peverend  Lewis  Jones  vis- 
ited the  colonists,  making  the  trip  from  St.  Helena’s  Parish, 
Beaufort.  In  a letter  to  the  S.  P.  G.,  December  8th,  1733,  he 
described  Oglethorpe  as  ^^indefatigable  in  settling”  the  new! 
colony,  and  he  commended  him  for  seeking  on  all  occasions  to 
cnltivate  an  amicable  correspondence  with  the  Indians,  some 
of  whom  “shew  a willingness  to  be  instructed  in  the  Principles 
of  Christianity”.^^  Along  this  line,  Doctor  Charles  C.  Jones 
has  remarked  that  “in  nothing  were  the  prudence,  wisdom, 
skill,  and  ability  of  the  founder  of  the  colony  of  Georgia  more 
conspicuous  than  in  his  conduct  toward  and  treatment  of  the 
Indians”.^^ 

Samuel  Quincy  was  a native  of  Boston,  and  was  educated 
at  Harvard.  For  several  years  he  had  served  as  an  Independ- 
ent pastor;  but  he  conformed  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  in 
1730  he  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest.  Lord  Perceval 
described  him  as  “a  young  man  of  modest  appearance”.  The 
Eeverend  Thomas  Page,  in  recommending  him  for  the  ap- 
pointment, said: 

“Meekness,  Humility  and  Contentedness,  bear  a dis- 
tinguishable part  of  his  character.  He  is  Sober,  and  In- 
offensive, in  his  Life  and  Conversation.”^^ 

The  Trustees  authorized  the  glebe  to  be  enclosed  and  ap- 
propriated money  for  the  same.^^ 

The  progress  of  the  colony  was  slow.  General  Oglethorpe 
was  compelled  to  absent  himself  a great  deal  of  the  time,  be- 
cause his  presence  was  required  in  fortifying  the  southern  part 
of  Georgia.  The  Spaniards  were  jealous  of  the  new  colony; 
and  the  English  felt  that  their  frontier  must  be  secured  with- 
out delay.  The  letters  of  those  early  days  give  a picture  of 

los.  P.  G.  Abstract,  1734,  p.  41. 
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confusion,  demoralization,  idleness,  and  drunkenness.  On 
the  3rd  of  March,  1735,  Mr.  Quincy  wrote  a letter  which  gives 
ns  an  insight  into  the  turbulent  conditions  then. 

had  on  Sunday  last  an  Affair  that  threw  us  into 
great  Confusion.  Yander-plank  and  some  other  of  the 
Officers  were  called  out  of  the  Church  and  made  ac- 
quainted that  there  were  40,  or  50  White  Persons,  and 
as  many  Indians  w’th  Musgrove  at  the  Head  of  ^em,  that 
were  entered  into  a Design  to  burn  the  Town  and  destroy 
the  People,  at  least  some  of  them.’’^® 

A spirit  of  inertia  seemed  to  prevail.  The  Trustees  wrote 
to  the  bailiffs  and  the  recorder  of  Savannah,  May  15th,  1735, 
expressing  surprise  that  not  over  forty-four  acres  in  the  town 
were  cultivated.  They  added  that  they  ‘Tave  it  at  heart  to 
provide  a convenient  Place  for  all  the  Inhabitants  for  Divine 
Worship,  and  will  in  due  time  send  proper  Directions  for  that 
Work,  which  they  design  should  be  very  plain”.  They  asked 
also  for  an  estimate  of  ^ffhe  charge  of  building  a Brick  or 
Timber  Church  60  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  high 
within”/®  Various  gifts  of  plate,  tracts,  and  other  essentials 
for  the  Church  at  Savannah  were  sent  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Quincy  found  his  work  very  difficult.  He  complained 
of  bad  health  and  hot  weather.  The  magistrate  left  in  charge 
was  evidently  a thorn  in  the  flesh,  and  he  described  him  as 
‘^a  most  insolent  and  tyrannical  fellow”, Besides,  the  aP 
titude  of  the  parishioners  was  so  lethargic  as  to  destroy  such 
enthusiasm  as  he  may  have  felt  at  the  start.  The  inhabitants 
lacked  interest  in  his  efforts.  ^‘Keligion  seems  to  be  the  least 
minded  of  anything  in  the  place,”  he  declared.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  discouragements,  he  tried  to  make  an  impression 
on  the  village.  His  clerk,  ^‘a  sober  young  man”,  was  directed 
to  get  a group  of  young  men  to  meet  every  Sunday  night.  Some 

15P.  R.  O.,  C.  O.,  Original  Correspondence,  Board  of  Trade,  5/637. 
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seven  or  eiglit  responded;  and  they  read  together  the  epistles 
and  gospels  for  the  days,  and  commented  upon  them.^® 

So  far  as  the  glebe  was  concerned,  Quincy  declared  that  it 
was  chosen  from  the  worst  of  pine-barren  land.  Dissatisfied, 
work  was  discontinued  on  it  until  the  Trustees  could  direct 
where  the  glebe  would  be  laid  out. 

There  were  about  twenty  regular  hearers  in  Mr.  Quincy^s 
congregation,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  occasional  visitors.  The 
people  excused  themselves  from  faithful  attendance  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  no  convenient  place  of  worship.  The 
present  place  would  not  contain  more  than  a hundred,  they 
said.  Sometimes  the  communicants  numbered  five  or  six;  at 
Easter,  there  were  fourteen  to  receive  the  sacrament.  Mr. 
Quincy  reported,  July  28th,  1735,  that  since  coming  to  the 
colony  (some  twenty-six  months  in  all),  he  had  held  36  chris- 
tenings, 156  burials,  and  38  marriages.^®  The  large  number 
of  funerals  shows  that  the  unhealthy  conditions,  so  frequently 
alluded  to  in  the  Georgia  colonial  correspondence,  were  not 
exaggerated. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1735,  the  tired  missionary  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  leave  the  colony.  He  was  worn  out 
and  discouraged.  A letter  to  his  kinsman,  the  Honourable 
Edmund  Quincy,  reveals  his  state  of  mind: 

Georgia,  which  was  seemingly  intended  to  be  the 
asylum  of  the  distressed,  unless  things  are  greatly  altered, 
is  likely  to  be  itself  a mere  scene  of  distress.  * * * Not- 
withstanding the  place  has  been  settled  nigh  three  years, 
I believe  I may  venture  to  say  there  is  not  one  family, 
which  can  subsist  without  farther  assistance,  and  most 
would  starve  if  they  had  not  dependence  on  the  trustees.”^® 

That  Quincy  was  a man  of  fine  qualities  and  irreproachable 
morals  was  attested  by  the  readiness  with  which  Commissary 
Alexander  Garden  of  Charles  Town — a very  exacting  man — 

isp.  R.  O.,  C.  O.,  Original  Correspondence,  Board  of  Trade,  5/637. 
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accepted  liis  services  and  gave  liim  missionary  work  in  Soiitk 
Carolina.  General  Oglethorpe  had  enquiries  made  at  Sa- 
vannah regarding  Quincy’s  conduct,  and  learned  that  his  car- 
riage was  ^hnore  than  inoffensive”.  John  Wesley  added  his 
testimonial,  as  follows: 

"^^All  I have  spoke  to,  inform  me,  That  they  judge  him 
to  be  a good  natured,  friendly,  peaceful  sober  just  man, 
and  that  they  have  no  Complaint  against  him  either  re- 
lating to  his  private  Life  or  to  the  Execution  of  his  Of- 
fice as  a Clergyman,  except  his  absence  from  them  (in 
fSfew  England  I apprehend)  which  they  believe  was  chiefly 
owing  to  his  ill  state  of  health. 

Besides  being  a new  opportunity  for  debtors,  Georgia  was 
destined  to  become  a haven  for  religious  refugees.  In  this 
work,  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  (the 
S.  P.  C.  K.),  though  an  Anglican  organization,  displayed 
real  catholicity  of  outlook.  For  many  years,  certain  German 
Protestants,  belonging  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Salzburg,  then 
the  most  eastern  district  of  Bavaria,  had  been  threatened  with 
persecution.  In  1729,  Leopold,  Count  of  Eirmian  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Salzburg,  began  his  efforts  to  reduce  them  to  the 
papal  power.  As  a result,  by  1732  nearly  thirty  thousand  had 
been  driven  from  their  homes  to  seek  other  lands. 

In  March,  1731,  subscriptions  were  started  by  the  S.  P. 
C.  K.  to  aid  the  Salzburg  exiles.^^  By  Kovember,  1733,  the 
sum  of  £4:877/15s./3d.  had  been  received  for  that  purpose.^^ 
The  S.  P.  C.  K.,  anxious  to  carry  out  the  relief  measures  to 
the  fullest,  asked  the  Trustees  of  the  Georgia  colony  to  in- 
clude the  Salzburgers  in  their  plans.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  March,  1733,  appropriated  £10,000  to  the  Trustees 
for  carrying  the  refugees  over  and  settling  them.  There  were 
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private  donations  for  the  same  purpose;  and  the  S.  P.  C.  K. 
published  books  to  further  the  cause.^^ 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  S.  P.  C,  K.,  four  transports, 
containing  more  than  two  hundred  Protestant  emigrants, 
mostly  Salzburgers,  were  sent  to  Georgia.  They  settled  with 
their  ministers  and  school-master  at  Ebenezer,  on  land  as- 
signed by  the  Trustees  of  the  colony.  The  expense  of  the 
undertaking  fell  very  heavily  on  the  Society,  as  we  read  in 
the  official  Account  of  1743: 

^^The  great  Expence  of  these  Transports,  and  the 
many  extraordinary  Charges  that  have  been  necessary  for 
the  Support  and  Encouragement  of  this  Infant  Settle- 
ment; together  with  100  1.  a Year  as  a Salary  for  their 
Two  Missionaries  and  Schoolmaster,  have  so  far  reduced 
the  Charities  belonging  to  this  Branch  of  the  Society's 
Designs,  that  they  have  nothing  left  now  to  answer  any 
future  Wants  and  Contingencies  ; excepting  2500  L Hew 
South  Sea  Annuities,  which  have  been  purchased  as  a 
standing  Fund  for  paying  the  aforesaid  Annual  Salary 
'o  the  Missionaries  and  Schoolmaster,  till  some  certain 
and  settled  Provision  can  be  made  for  them  in  Georgia/'^^ 

The  Salzburgers  received  a cordial  welcome  in  Georgia. 
Their  piety,  which  was  very  beautiful,  is  portrayed  in  the 
journal  of  Baron  von  Reck  and  Mr.  Bolzius;  and  their  infiu- 
ence  must  have  been  very  wholesome. 

The  Wesley  family  will  always  be  associated  by  the  his- 
torian with  the  early  days  of  Georgia.  The  Reverend  Samuel 
Wesley,  Rector  of  Epworth  Parish,  a man  of  versatile  inter- 
ests, had  been  keenly  concerned  with  the  work  of  the  parlia- 
mentary Committee  on  Gaols  ; besides,  he  had  been  an  active 
propagandist  in  favour  of  the  Georgia  colony.  He  had  pre- 
sented a communion  service  to  the  Church  at  Savannah;  and 

24!An  Account  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  persecuted  Protestants  in 
the  Archbishoprick  of  Saltzburg  (1732);  Extract  of  the  Journal  of 
M.  Von  Reck  * * * (1734). 
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had  even  written  verse  in  order  to  give  vent  to  his  enthusiasn^ 
for  the  project.  When  Samuel  Quincy  resigned  the  Georgia 
field,  the  Keverend  John  Wesley,  one  of  the  sons  of  Samuel, 
was  appointed  missionary  in  his  place.  John  Wesley  and  his 
brother,  Charles,  also  in  Church  of  England,  orders  left  Graves- 
end, the  14th  of  October,  1735,  and  started  on  the  long  and 
tiresome  journey  to  the  colony.  General  Oglethorpe,  who  had 
visited  England,  was  returning  on  the  same  vessel.  There 
were  two  close  friends  of  the  Wesleys  on  the  ship — the  Rev- 
erend Benjamin  Ingham  and  Charles  Delamotte.  Twenty-five 
Moravians  from  Germany  likewise  bound  for  Georgia,  were 
also  aboard;  and  their  deep  fervour  and  calmness  greatly  af- 
fected the  Wesleys,  and  much  of  the  time  on  the  trip  was  de- 
voted to  religious  exercises.^® 

The  15th  of  Eebruary,  1736,  they  all  arrived  at  the  Georgia 
coast.  ISText  day,  Oglethorpe  went  up  to  Savannah.^’^  From 
that  time  on,  the  General  was  so  occupied  with  the  task  of 
protecting  the  southern  borders  of  the  colony,  establishing 
frontier  towns,  and  erecting  fortresses,  that  he  had  little  op- 
portunity to  give  direction  to  the  Savannah  colonies.  A few 
days  after  landing,  he  journeyed  to  St.  Simon’s  Island,  about 
a hundred  miles  south ; the  island  was  a strategic  point  of 
defense,  in  case  of  invasion  by  the  Spaniards.  By  March 
23rd,  the  town  of  Frederica  was  laid  out,  on  a bold  bluff  on 
the  west  side  of  the  island;  it  was  designed  as  the  military 
centre,  to  break  the  shock  of  hostile  attacks.  A battery  of 
cannon  commanding  the  river  was  mounted;  the  fort  was  al- 
most completed;  ditches  were  dug;  a rampart  was  raised  and 
covered  with  sod.  Land  lots  were  also  assigned.  As  Savannah 
was  to  constitute  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  colony, 
Frederica  was  to  be  the  military  outpost  and  southern  defence. 
The  latter  soon  became  the  headquarters  of  Oglethorpe’s  regi- 
ment and  the  strong  rallying  point  for  British  colonization 
in  the  direction  of  Florida.^® 
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We  now  return  to  the  clergymen  who  accompanied  Ogle- 
thorpe. While  still  students  at  Oxford,  the  Wesleys  and  their 
friends  had  been  members  of  a small  group  of  men,  whose 
meticulous  adherence  to  certain  devotional  practices  had  earned 
them  the  name  of  ^^Methodists’’.  From  1729,  every  morning 
and  evening  it  had  been  their  rule  to  spend  an  hour  in  private 
prayer.  They  always  prayed  when  going  in  and  going  out 
of  Church.  Three  days  each  week,  though  separate  from  each 
other,  they  would,  at  an  hour  agreed  upon,  pray  in  concert. 
^^They  embraced  every  possible  opportunity  of  doing  good, 
and  of  preventing,  removing,  or  lessening  evil.  They  tried  to 
spend  an  hour  every  day  in  speaking  to  men  directly  on  re- 
ligious things,  never  relinquishing  the  objects  of  their  atten- 
tion till  they  were  positively  repelled.  * * * They  persuaded 
all  they  could  to  attend  public  prayers,  sermons,  and  sacra- 
ments ; and,  in  general,  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  Church  catholic, 
the  Church  of  England,  the  state,  the  University,  and  their 
respective  colleges.  They  refrained  from  thinking  or  speak- 
ing unkindly  of  anyone ; and  used  intercession  for  their  friends 
on  Sundays,  for  their  pupils  on  Mondays,  for  those  who  par- 
ticularly desired  it  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  and  for  the 
family  with  whom  they  lodged  every  day.”  Far  from,  being 
non-conformists  to  the  Church  of  England,  they  communicated 
at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  once  a week.  ^^They  were  tenacious, 
not  only  of  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  of 
all  her  discipline,  to  the  minutest  points,  and  were  scrupu- 
lously strict  in  observing  the  rubrics  and  canons.  In  short, 
They  were’,  says  Wesley  {Wesley's  Works,  Yol.  YIII,  pp, 
334,  487),  Tn  the  strongest  sense,  high  churchmen’.”^® 

About  1731,  they  began  their  Wedensday  and  Friday 
fasts,  taking  no  food  till  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.^®  John 
Wesley  wrote  a sermon,  in  1732,  showing  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  all  Christians  to  communicate  as  often  as  possible.  He 
asserted  that  with  ^The  first  Christians,  the  Christian  sacrifice 
was  a constant  part  of  the  Lord’s  day  service;  and  that,  for 
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several  centuries,  they  received  it  almost  daily;  four  days  a 
week  always,  and  every  saint’s  day  beside”. He  also  ad- 
vocated  the  mixed  chalice  in  the  eiicharistic  celebration.^^ 

Doctor  John  Burton,  President  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  who  was  one  of  the  Trustees  of  Georgia,  advised  J ohn 
Wesley  to  visit  from  house  to  house  and  preach  everywhere, 
when  he  arrived  in  Georgia,  and  to  become  all  things  to  all 
men.  ^Tn  every  case,”  he  urged  him,  to  ^^distinguish  between 
what  is  essential  and  what  is  merely  circumstantial  to  Chris- 
tianity; between  what  is  indispensable  and  what  is  variable; 
between  what  is  of  Divine  and  what  is  of  human  authority. 

The  town  which  Wesley  found  was  very  different  from  the 
Savannah  of  the  present  day.  It  was  a collection  of  about 
forty  houses.  On  the  eastern  side,  there  was  a swamp ; on  the 
west,  a wood;  on  the  south,  pine  forest.  The  principal  build- 
ings were  the  courthouse,  which  served  also  for  the  Church ; a 
log-built  prison ; a storehouse ; a public  mill  for  grinding  corn ; 
and  a residence  for  the  Trustees’  stewards.  All  the  houses 
were  of  the  same  size.^^ 

John  Wesley’s  stay  in  Georgia  has  been  often  described; 
and  we  may  only  review  it  briefly.  The  ardent  young  man 
entered  on  his  work  with  enthusiastic  zeal.  Looking  on  it  as 
an  opportunity  to  reduce  his  ascetic  principles  to  practice,  he 
began  with  the  directness  of  the  partisan.  It  was  his  hope 
to  catch  the  true  Gospel  himself  by  preaching  it  to  the  heathen. 
Here  a disappointment  was  in  store  for  him.  He  had  dreamed 
of  converting  a savage  race,  but  realized  that  he  must  give  his 
wliole  time  to  the  white  population.  There  were  worse  dis- 
appointments and  frustration  in  store.  He  learned  that  the 
Indians  were  not  prepared  to  listen  to  the  truth ; and  the  tem- 
per of  the  settlers  was  far  from  his  expectations. 

Hone  the  less,  he  addressed  himself  to  his  task.  Before 
he  had  been  in  Savannah  three  weeks,  he  had  established  daily 
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morning  and  evening  prayer  and  a weekly  communion;  lie 
had  formed  a society  whicli  met  on  Wednesday,  Friday,,  and 
Sunday  nights  to  read,  pray,  and  sing  hymns.  Mr.  Delamotte 
began  to  teach  a few  orphan  children.  His  school  numbered 
from  thirty  to  forty ; and  he  taught  the  children  to  read,  write, 
and  cast  accounts.  Before  the  public  worship  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  he  would  catechise  the  lower  class,  and  he  would 
try  to  some  things  of  what  was  said  by  the  minister  in 
their  understanding  as  well  as  their  memories’’.  In  the  morn- 
ing, Delamotte  instructed  the  larger  children. 

Wesley  became  more  austere  in  his  self-discipline;  he 
seemed  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  new  methods  of  gaining  the 
mastery  over  his  nature.  In  his  Journal,  March  30th,  1736, 
we  read: 

^‘The  next  day  Mr.  Delamotte  and  I began  to  try, 
whether  life  might  not  as  well  be  sustained  by  one  sort  as 
by  variety  of  food.  We  chose  to  make  the  experiment 
with  bread;  and  were  never  more  vigorous  and  healthy 
than  while  we  tasted  nothing  else.” 

Hor  would  the  young  clergyman  tolerate  an  easy  course 
in  his  parishioners.  He  insisted  on  baptism  by  immersion,  and 
he  refused  to  baptize  a healthy  child  by  pouring;  rather  than 
do  so,  he  allowed  another  person  to  christen  the  infant.^® 

Once  Wesley  visited  Frederica,  the  scene  of  the  fortifica- 
tions on  St.  Simon’s  Island.  While  there  he  organized  a small 
society  similar  to  the  one  in  Savannah;  he  also  took  occasion 
to  reprove  an  officer  of  a man-of-war  for  swearing.  Admir- 
able as  his  zeal  undoubtedly  was,  it  was  not  conducive  to  popu- 
larity. It  was  his  desire  to  go  to  the  Choctaws  ; but  he  was 
restrained  by  General  Oglethorpe,  who  preferred  to  keep  him 
in  Savannah,  where  there  was  enough  to  hold  his  attention. 

There  are  some  very  touching  accounts  of  Wesley’s  min- 
istrations to  the  sick  and  dying.  He  was  without  doubt  a good 
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pastor.  He  visited  his  parishioners  from  house  to  house,  as 
Doctor  Burton  had  counselled  him ; and  he  circulated  through 
the  surrounding  country  on  errands  of  mercy.  Many  and 
difficult  vrere  his  trips  ; he  learned  the  meaning  of  being  lost 
in  the  woods.  He  took  long  walks,  and  was  sometimes  drenched 
with  rain.  In  addition  to  his  parochial  duties,  he  mastered 
the  German  language,  so  as  to  render  assistance  to  the  refu- 
gees. It  is  remarkable  that  with  all  his  activities,  necessary 
and  self-imposed,  he  was  not  remiss  in  keeping  up  his  studies. 

A parochial  library  was  sent  to  Savannah  for  the  Church 
by  the  Associates  of  Doctor  Bray.  It  arrived  in  1736;  and 
it  must  have  been  of  considerable  help  to  the  missionary. 

John  Wesley’s  indefatigable  career  in  the  colony  was 
brought  to  a close  by  an  unhappy  episode,  which  arose  from 
his  uncompromising  disposition.  The  niece  of  Thomas  Caus- 
ton.  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  colony,  was  a young  woman  for 
whom  the  minister  entertained  a high  regard.  To  his  cha- 
grin, she  was  married  to  one  of  the  later  immigrants;  and 
Wesley,  who  felt  she  had  broken  faith  with  him,  refused  her 
the  holy  communion.  Thereupon  Mr.  Causton  had  him  in- 
dicted, on  a series  of  charges  mostly  far-fetched  and  trivial. 
In  spite  of  the  impending  prosecution,  Wesley  continued  hold- 
ing his  services.  The  last  Sunday  he  spent  in  Savannah, 
when  his  mind  must  have  been  distraught  by  the  controversy, 
he  followed  out  his  full  program,  consisting  of: 

1.  English  prayers,  5 to  6 :30  A.  M. 

2.  Italian  prayers,  9 A.  M. 

3.  Sermon  and  Holy  Communion  for  the  English 
10:30  to  12:30. 

4.  Service  for  the  French,  1 P.  M. 

5.  Catechising  of  children,  2 P.  M. 

6.  Third  English  service,  3 P.  M. 

7.  Meeting  in  his  own  house  for  reading,  prayer, 
praise. 

8.  Moravian  service,  which  he  attended,  8 P. 
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Editorial  Notes 

The  present  number  marks  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of 
the  Historical  Magazine.  The  editors  are  deeply  grateful 
for  the  co-operation  of  many  people  in  the  Church.  Also  to 
those  who  have  so  freely  and  generously  contributed  articles  without 
compensation.  While  there  is  room  for  improvement,  not  a little 
has  been  accomplished.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  promoters  was 
to  put  into  print  manuscripts  which  have  not  hitherto  been  available 
to  students  of  the  history  of  this  Church.  A beginning  has  been  made 
by  the  publication  of  part  of  the  Jarvis  Papers.  The  Letters  of 
Ebenezer  Diblee  and  Jeremiah  Learning  have  shed  unexpected  light 
on  the  life  and  thought  of  the  Church  in  Connecticut.  So  with  the 
articles  on  Texas,  Alabama,  Virginia  and  Georgia.  And  the  in- 
teresting thing  is  that  many  more  manuscripts  are  available  and  a 
place  will  be  found  for  them  in  future  issues. 

WE  are  approaching  the  anniversaries  of  notable  events  in  the 
history  of  the  American  Church.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
March  the  diocese  of  Connecticut  will  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  selection  of  Samuel  Seabury,  who  was  sent 
to  England  to  secure  for  the  United  States  a “free  and  valid  Epis- 
copate.” This  notable  event  will  be  observed  by  a special  service  at 
Woodbury,  Connecticut,  and  a pilgrimage  will  be  made  to  the  house, 
happily  still  preserved,  where  the  clergy  met  on  that  historic  occasion. 
This  celebration  is  preliminary  to  the  larger  one  which  is  set  for 
November,  1934,  to  commemorate  the  consecration  of  Seabury  as 
the  first  American  Bishop.  It  is  planned  to  observe  this  throughout 
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the  whole  American  Church.  The  arrangements  are  in  the  hands 
of  a Joint  Commission  appointed  by  the  last  General  Convention. 
Other  celebrations  are  in  the  offing.  In  May  of  this  year  the  diocese 
of  New  York  will  observe  with  suitable  ceremony  its  one  hundred 
and  fiftieth  Convention. 

The  Historical  Magazine  was  established  at  a time  of  peculiar 
difficulty  for  the  launching  of  a new  enterprise  and  its  career 
has  been  followed  by  an  economic  crisis.  Owing  to  these  circum- 
stances many  large  State  and  University  Libraries  have  been  unable 
to  become  subscribers  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  secure  adver- 
tising revenue.  The  renewals  for  1933  are  coming  in  with  painful 
slowness.  The  present  issue  will  be  sent  to  all  who  subscribed  last 
year.  We  are,  unfortunately,  not  in  a position  to  spend  money  on 
“promotion.”  The  editors  would  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  our 
readers  to  renew  their  subscriptions  and  to  aid  in  securing  new  sub- 
scribers. The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  important  enough  to 
justify  its  own  Historical  Magazine  and  is  large  enough  to  sup- 
port it. 

Bishop  Thomas  F.  Gailor  of  Tennessee  will  this  summer  cele- 
brate the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his  election  to  the  Episcopate. 
He  has  kindly  consented  to  write  an  article  for  the  Magazine  on 
“The  House  of  Bishops  Forty  Years  Ago.”  It  should  prove  to  be 
very  interesting  reading.  In  the  next  issue  there  will  appear  the 
first  of  two  articles  on  “Samuel  Provoost,  First  Bishop  of  New  York.” 


Beginnings  of  the  Church  of  England 
IN  Georgia 


By  Edgar  Legare  Pennington 

II. 

Never  doubting  the  integrity  of  his  conduct,  and  highly  re- 
spected by  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  town,  John  Wesley 
could  not  endure  the  abuse  of  Causton  and  his  faction.  His 
sensitive  disposition  broke  before  the  attack.  On  the  3rd  of  Decem- 
ber, it  was  discovered  that  he  had  left  the  colony,  notwithstanding  the 
precautions  taken  to  prevent  his  going.  He  made  his  way  to  Charles 
Town,  where  Commissary  Garden  received  him  with  sympathy,  and 
was  so  moved  by  his  account  that  he  wrote  the  Bishop  of  London  that, 
though  Wesley  had  been  imprudent,  he  was  innocent  of  anything 
criminal  in  fact  or  intention.  “This  Gentleman  has  met  with  full  as 
hard  usage  as  did  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Quincy.” 

It  is  evident  that  Wesley  fell  short  of  success  by  too  tactless  an 
insistence  on  matters  of  secondary  importance — the  very  sort  of  things 
against  which  his  old  friend,  Doctor  Burton,  had  warned  him.  It  is 
hard  to  appraise  his  work  in  Georgia.  The  Reverend  George  White- 
field  declared  that  the  good  he  did  was  “inexpressible.  * * * 

has  laid  a foundation  that  I hope  neither  man  nor  devils  will  ever  be 

able  to  shake. 

Wesley  himself  wrote  that  he  had  many  reasons  to  bless  God  for 
having  been  carried  to  America.  Besides  the  introduction  it  afforded 
him  to  the  men  and  theological  viewpoints  of  other  nations  and  lan- 
guages, he  had  been  able  to  plant  seeds  from  which  a harvest  might 
grow.  “All  in  Georgia  have  heard  the  word  of  God,  and  some  have 
believed  and  begun  to  run  well.  A few  steps  have  been  taken  towards 
publishing  the  glad  tidings  both  to  the  African  and  American  heathen. 
Many  children  have  learned  how  they  ought  to  serve  God,  and  to  be 
useful  to  their  neighbour.  And  those  whom  it  most  concerns  have 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  state  of  their  infant  colony,  and  laying 
a firmer  foundation  of  peace  and  happiness  to  many  generations. 

^^Tyerman:  Whitefield,  /,  135-136. 

^^Tyerman:  Wesley ^ /,  170. 
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The  stay  of  the  Reverend  Charles  Wesley  in  Georgia  was  also 
unhappy.  He  had  gone  down  to  Frederica,  eager  for  a chance  to 
preach  to  the  Indians;  but  Oglethorpe  had  used  him  instead  as  a sort 
of  secretary.  Being  of  a sympathetic  nature,  with  a passion  for  souls, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  two  brawling  women,  whose 
cause  he  championed,  and  who  in  turn  resented  his  reproof  and 
sought  to  slander  him.  He  found  the  General  a very  disagreeable 
man.  Soon  a coldness  existed  between  the  two.  Oglethorpe  was 
working  under  a severe  tension:  invasion  from  the  South  was  at  all 
times  a possibility.  While  fortifying  the  colony,  he  was  constantly 
aware  of  the  avowedly  hostile  Spaniards  and  the  somewhat  volatile 
Indians. 

Charles  Wesley’s  life  was  one  of  hardship  and  privation.  He  had 
but  few  of  the  comforts  of  life;  in  fact,  he  was  compelled  to  sleep  on 
the  hard  ground.  ‘T  could  not  be  more  trampled  upon  were  I a 
fallen  minister  of  state,”  he  said.  ‘'My  few  well-wishers  are  afraid 
to  speak  to  me;  the  servant  that  used  to  wash  my  linen  sent  it  back 
unwashed.”  He  contracted  fever  and  dysentery  because  of  the  ex- 
posure. After  an  interview  with  Oglethorpe  and  mutual  explanations, 
Charles  Wesley  made  a trip  in  May,  1736,  to  Savannah  as  Secretary 
for  Indian  Affairs.  Having  countersigned  all  the  licenses  of  the 
traders,  he  sent  the  General  his  resignation,  as  his  duties  conflicted 
with  his  clerical  function.  He  was  persuaded  to  remain  a little  longer; 
but  in  July  he  left,  with  certain  despatches  for  the  Trustee.  His  stay 
in  the  colony  was  less  than  six  months. 

The  Reverend  Benjamin  Ingham,  another  of  the  celebrated  Ox- 
ford group,  also  served  in  Frederica.  He  was  more  prudent  than 
Charles  Wesley ; still  he  found  his  experience  very  disagreeable.  Hold- 
ing strict  ideas  of  Sabbath  observance,  he  was  saddened  to  find  his 
principles  disregarded.  The  pioneers  were  impatient  of  restraint; 
and  their  good  will  was  turned  into  resentment  when  they  realized 
his  strong  convictions.  “My  chief  happiness  was  daily  to  visit  the 
people,  to  take  care  of  those  that  were  sick,  and  to  supply  them  with 
the  best  things  we  had,”  he  said.  “For  a few  days  at  the  first,  I had 
everybody’s  good  word;  but  when  they  found  I watched  narrowly 
over  them,  and  reproved  them  sharply  for  their  faults,  immediately 
the  scene  changed.  Instead  of  blessing  came  cursing,  and  my  love 
and  kindness  were  repaid  with  hatred  and  ill  will.”^^  Later  Ingham 
accompanied  some  Indian  traders  to  the  upper  Creeks,  and  spent 
several  months  there.  He  made  a vocabulary  of  the  languages  of 
the  Creeks  and  composed  a grammar.  At  length  he  returned  to 
England. 

^^Fries:  The  Moravians  in  Georgia^  128, 
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When  John  Wesley  left  Savannah,  Mr.  Dyson,  chaplain  of  the 
Independent  Company  at  St.  Simon’s,  held  occasional  services  at 

St.  Simon’s.^2 

The  next  few  y^ars  present  a gloomy  picture.  The  affairs  of 
the  colony  were  in  a distracted  state.  Factions  existed  and  parties 
sprang  into  being.  The  magistrate  was  opposed  and  was  treated 
with  scorn  and  contempt.  For  some  time  there  was  no  clergyman 
among  the  English  settlers,  who  were  “like  sheep  without  a shep- 
herd.There  was  considerable  fear  of  the  designs  of  the  Spanish; 
and  rumors  served  to  keep  the  uneasiness  alive. 

At  last  a new  missionary  arrived,  the  Reverend  George  White- 
field.  Whitefield  was  perhaps  the  greatest  pulpit  orator  of  his  gen- 
eration. When  he  landed  in  Savannah,  May  7th,  1738,  he  was  still 
in  deacon’s  orders.  In  his  company  was  his  friend,  James  Habersham, 
a native  of  Beverly,  Yorkshire;  and  shortly  after  their  arrival,  Haber- 
sham opened  a school  for  destitute  children  and  orphans.  Charles 
Delamotte  returned  to  England  in  June,  highly  commended  for  his 
labors,  but  penniless. 

Before  leaving  England,  Whitefield  had  resolved  to  establish  an 
orphan’s  home  in  Georgia.  The  Trustees  of  the  colony  had  granted 
him  five  hundred  acres  of  land  for  the  purpose;  and  prior  to  sailing, 
he  had  collected  a substantial  sum  for  the  poor  of  Georgia.  He  pur- 
chased supplies,  books,  clothing,  drugs,  hardware,  and  food;^^  and 
was  eager  to  begin  his  work. 

He  had  suffered  much  before  landing.  The  voyage  had  been  a 
long  and  tedious  one.  He  had  caught  fever,  and  had  been  bled  three 
times  and  blistered  on  the  journey.  Undaunted,  he  held  frequent 
services  on  board  the  vessel,  exhorting  the  passengers  and  crew. 
Though  weak  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  he  lost  no  time.  At  five 
o’clock  the  following  morning,  he  commenced  his  public  labours  by 
reading  Morning  Prayer  and  expounding  the  Second  Lesson  to  seven- 
teen adults  and  twenty-five  children.  He  proceeded  to  visit  the  sur- 
rounding villages,  and  what  he  saw  impressed  him  with  the  need  of 
educating  the  children.  Schools  were  opened  by  him  in  Highgate, 
Hampstead,  and  Savannah. 

His  eloquent  sermons  thrilled  his  audiences.  Colonel  William 
Stephens,  secretary  of  the  colony  and  a man  of  high  standing  and 
fine  intelligence,  was  convinced  that  at  last  the  Savannah  Church 
had  found  a man  who  would  repair  the  breaches  and  bring  about  a 
happy  state  of  affairs.  Certainly  the  zest  and  industry  with  which 

^^Stephens’  Journal. 

^^Letter  of  Colonel  William  Stephens  to  Trustees,  January  19,  1738.  Georgia 
Colonial  Records,  XXII,  Part  I,  67-69. 

^^Tyerman:  Whitefield,  1, 106-109. 
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Whitefield  entered  upon  his  work  would  justify  the  most  sanguine 
expectations.  On  the  30th  of  June,  he  wrote: 

‘We  have  an  excellent  Christian  school,  and  near  a hun- 
dred constantly  attend  at  evening  prayers.  The  people  re- 
ceive me  gladly,  as  yet,  into  their  houses,  and  seem  to  be  most 
kindly  affected  towards  me.  * * j y^git  from  house  to 

house,  catechise,  read  prayers  twice,  and  expound  the  two 
lessons  every  day;  read  to  a house  full  of  people  three  times 
a week;  expound  the  two  lessons  at  five  in  the  morning,  read 
prayers  and  preach  twice,  and  expoundthe  catechism  to  ser- 
vants, &c.,  at  seven  in  the  evening  every  Sunday.”^^ 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  little  town  of  Savannah  could 
not  contain  a man  of  such  restless  and  versatile  energy.  Whitefield’s 
mind  was  still  on  his  orphanage;  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  re- 
turn to  England  to  receive  priest’s  orders,  and  incidentally  to  collect 
funds  for  his  benevolent  project.  On  August  27th,  he  preached  his 
farewell  sermon  “to  a congregation  so  crouded,  that  a great  many 
stood  without  Doors,  and  under  the  Windows,  to  hear  him,  pleased 
with  nothing  more  than  the  Assurances  he  gave  of  his  Intention  (by 
the  Will  of  God)  to  return  to  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

Doubtless  Whitefield  was  sure  of  an  appointment  to  the  mission 
of  Savannah.  On  reaching  England,  however,  he  learned  that  the 
Trustees  had  chosen  the  Reverend  William  Norris. 

Norris  landed  in  Savannah,  October  15th,  1738.  Conditions 
were  very  disagreeable  from  the  outset;  Whitefield’s  adherents  showed 
their  displeasure  in  unmistakable  ways.  Habersham,  the  school- 
master whom  Whitefield  had  placed  in  charge  of  the  services  on 
leaving,  was  reluctant  to  surrender  his  post  to  the  newcomer  and  in- 
sisted on  conducting  the  religious  offices  himself.  While  Habersham’s 
care  of  the  school  was  unexceptional,  the  group  of  which  Whitefield 
was  a member  were  already  jealous  of  the  exercise  of  any  interference 
or  control  from  the  Church  of  England  authorities.^^  There  was  a 
growing  tendency  among  the  same  little  party  to  alter  the  regular 
Church  services  in  a way  unauthorized  by  the  rubrics.  Naturally  a 
loyal,  strict  churchman  would  object  to  such  liberties  with  the  liturgy.^^ 
The  Governor  of  the  colony,  in  the  absence  of  written  authority 
from  the  Trustees,  would  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  putting 
Norris  in  Habersham’s  place.  The  chagrin  which  the  admirers  of 
Whitefield  felt  at  the  appointment  of  another  man  was  spread  from 
mouth  to  ear.  Colonel  Stephens  noted  Habersham’s  manner  of 

i^Whitefield:  Works,  I,  44- 
'^^Stephens:  Journal,  I,  27£. 

i^Georgia  Colonial  Records,  XXII,  Part  I,  323-225. 

48/6^d.,  351-356. 
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speaking  lightly  of  Norris  and  contrasting  him  unfavorably  with 
Whitefield;  and  though  Stephens  admitted  Norris’s  inferiority  as  a 
preacher,  he  asserted  that  Norris  was  ‘‘punctual  in  catechising  the 
children,  baptising  of  infants,  visiting  the  sick,  and  all  other  parts  of 
his  duty,”  and  that  he  was  modest,  sociable,  and  unblameable  in  con- 
versation and  manner  of  livingA® 

Norris’s  stay  was  rendered  unhappy  by  backbiting  and  slanderous 
insinuations.  Colonel  Stephens  has  left  mention  of  those  malcon- 
tents, by  whom  “this  Minister’s  Character  must  be  pulled  to  pieces 
and  mangled,  that  another,  whom  they  are  fond  of,  may  shine  with 
the  greater  lustre.”^®  A scandalous  woman  of  the  town  even  tried  to 
spread  a story  affecting  his  morals;  but  the  clergyman,  on  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Stephens,  took  the  matter  to  the  magistrate.  It  was  proved 
by  two  witnesses  that  the  scandal  was  without  foundation.  The  poor 
woman  was  ordered  to  be  publicly  whipped;  Norris,  however,  pre- 
ferred to  accept  her  confession  instead. 

Gradually,  the  missionary  gained  the  esteem  of  the  people  by 
his  merits.  Stephens  says  that  he  “was  every  day  more  and  more 
confirmed  in  the  good  opinion  of  all  his  hearers, ”^2  ^nd  that  his  ser- 
mons were  considered  practical.®^  Among  other  tasks,  Norris  made 
trips  to  the  southern  part  of  the  province.  While  absent,  Mr.  Haber- 
sham supplied  for  him  in  Savannah  and  read  prayers  on  Sunday. 

When  Whitefield  returned  to  Georgia,  the  10th  of  January,  1740, 
he  brought  with  him  authority  to  take  charge  of  the  Savannah  field. 
Norris  was  appointed  minister  of  Frederica;  and  he  took  up  his  abode 
there  in  March.  He  remained  on  duty  at  that  place  till  the  summer 
of  1741,  when  he  went  back  to  England.  During  his  ministry  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  province,  actual  hostilities  occurred  with  Spain 
and  General  Oglethorpe  requested  Norris  to  attend  the  people  during 
the  war.  The  relations  between  Norris  and  the  General  were  very 
unpleasant.^4  During  his  ministry  in  Georgia  (October,  1738,  to 
August,  1741),  Norris  baptised  at  Savannah  57  persons  (including 
five  Indians);  at  Frederica  he  baptized  22;  at  St.  Simon’s,  42;  at  St. 
Andrew’s,  21.^5 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  Whitefield  would  be  of  little  service 
as  a parish  priest.  When  he  arrived  in  Georgia  the  second  time,  his 
orphanage  was  his  major  interest ; all  else  was  secondary.  His  attitude 
towards  the  Anglican  clergy  had  undergone  a change,  largely  due,  no 

^^Stephens:  Journal,  I,  316. 

^oibid.,  330. 

^Ubid.,  368-369. 

52Ihid.,  403. 

5^Ibid.,  331. 

54aS'.  P.  G.  B-9,  §151.  Stevens  & Brown  Library  of  Congress  Transcript. 

^^S.  P.  G.  B-9,  §153.  Stevens  & Brown  Library  of  Congress  Transcript. 
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doubt,  to  the  fact  that  certain  churches  had  been  closed  to  him  in  his 
campaigns  for  funds.  Perceiving  his  rather  embittered  disposition, 
some  of  his  old  admirers,  such  as  Colonel  Stephens,  lost  their  en- 
thusiasm for  him. 

During  his  visit  to  England,  where  he  had  been  ordained  a priest, 
he  had  raised  over  a thousand  pounds  for  his  charity.  Once  more  in 
Savannah,  he  took  charge  of  the  parish  and  preached  on  those  Sun- 
days when  he  was  in  town ; but  his  services  were  irregular,  because  of 
his  visits  north  to  collect  donations.  On  one  of  his  trips,  he  was 
gone  eighteen  weeks — not  eighteen  weeks  of  leisure,  however,  for  he 
preached  nearly  two  hundred  times. 

The  month  of  his  arrival,  he  hired  a large  house  and  admitted 
all  the  orphans  he  could  find  in  the  colony.  A great  many  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  town  attended  his  school  gratis.  Soon  his  family  con- 
sisted of  from  sixty  to  seventy.  He  erected  an  infirmary  in  which 
many  sick  people  were  treated  and  cared  for  without  charge. 

The  five  hundred  acres  which  had  been  granted  him,  he  took 
possession  of  formally;  and  in  March,  he  began  the  erection  of  his 
great  house,  although  he  had  only  £150  in  cash.  Colonel  Stephens 
noted  in  his  Journal  that  Whitefield  has  employed  nearly  all  the 
sawyers,  carpenters,  and  bricklayers  in  Savannah,  to  build  his  Orphan 
House.”®6  This  institution  he  called  “Bethesda,’'  as  he  had  designed 
it  as  “a  house  of  mercy  to  many  souls.” 

By  the  fall  of  1741,  the  orphanage  was  ready  for  occupancy;  and 
Habersham  was  put  in  control.  Efforts  were  made  to  conduct  the 
institution  as  efficiently  as  possible.  Farming  was  introduced;  hogs 
were  raised ; a garden  was  planted ; and  there  was  plenty  of  milk,  eggs, 
poultry,  and  butter.  Several  assistants  were  employed,  including  a 
poor  widow  of  nearly  seventy,  “whom  nobody  else  cared  to  have.” 
No  one  was  turned  away  because  of  physical  handicaps.  One  of  the 
orphan  boys  was  blind;  another  was  an  idiot. 

There  was  no  neglect  of  the  day’s  program.  All  was  elaborately 
planned,  with  due  regard  to  devotion  and  instruction.  The  first 
bell  was  rung  at  sunrise.  “When  the  children  arise,  they  sing  a short 
hymn,  pray  by  themselves,  go  down  to  wash;  and  by  the  time  they 
have  done  that,  the  bell  calls  to  public  worship,  when  a portion  of 
Scripture  is  read  and  expounded,  a psalm  sung,  and  the  exercises 
begin  and  end  with  prayer.  Then  they  breakfast,  and  afterwards 
some  go  to  their  trades,  and  the  rest  to  their  prayers  and  schools. 
At  noon,  they  all  dine  in  the  same  room,  and  have  comfortable  and 
wholesome  diet  provided.  A hymn  is  sung  before  and  after  dinner. 
Then,  in  about  half  an  hour,  to  school  again ; and  between  whiles,  find 
Stephens:  Journal,  11,  24S-249. 
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time  enough  for  recreation.  A little  after  sunset,  the  bell  calls  to 
public  duty  again,  which  is  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
morning.  After  that  they  sup,  and  are  attended  to  bed  by  one  of  their 
masters,  who  then  pray  with  them,  as  they  often  do  privately. 

Whitefield’s  project  had  its  detractors  from  the  start.  Com- 
missary Alexander  Garden  of  Charles  Town  described  the  orphanage 
as  “a  scandalous  Bubble,”  and  declared  that  many  of  the  poor  orphans 
”are  starved  out,  and  the  few  remaining  are  in  a starving  Condition, 
while  yet  their  Founder  has  been  reaping  a double  Harvest  for  them 
in  Scotland y Mr.  Garden’s  sentiment  towards  Whitefield  and  his 
labours  was  probably  coloured  by  the  unpleasantness  which  existed 
between  the  two  men.  Whitefield  had  ignored  the  Commissary’s 
authority  as  the  representative  of  the  Bishop  of  London  and  had  held 
services  in  South  Carolina  in  disobedience  to  order,  and  he  had  been 
tried  for  insubordination. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  orphans  at  Bethesda  were  well  cared 
for,  and  many  were  qualified  for  trades.  Bethesda  is  the  oldest  or- 
ganized charity  in  America.  The  road  which  was  soon  cut  through, 
connecting  it  with  Savannah,  was  the  first  highway  ever  constructed 
in  Georgia. 

Whitefield’s  increasing  opposition  to  the  Anglican  clergy  and  his 
strenuous  championship  of  a highly  emotionalized  type  of  religious 
fervour  laid  him  liable  to  suspicion  by  both  Church  of  England  men 
and  many  of  the  non-conformists.  As  a result  he  was  brought  into 
bitter  controversy.  Calvinistic  views  grew  upon  him  and  served  to 
alienate  him  from  other  churchmen  and  to  identify  him  with  some  of 
the  Independents.  He  never  withdrew  from  the  priesthood  of  the 
English  Church;  but  it  seemed  that  in  heart  he  was  a dissenter,  if 
not  in  fact,  and  he  rather  gloried  in  the  destructive  criticism  of  his 
brother  clergy.  He  remains  one  of  the  enigmas  of  Church  history — 
a man  of  rare  gifts,  of  magnificent  vision,  of  tireless  energy,  yet 
essentially  an  individualist.  He  abhorred  all  appearances  of  re- 
straint ; in  spirit  he  was  a rebel.  Still  no  one  can  deny  that  he  was  an 
earnest,  sincere  follower  of  his  guiding  light.  He  died,  as  he  lived,  in 
the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  Episcopalians  may 
point  with  pride  to  his  Georgia  project  as  one  of  the  truly  great  ex- 
amples of  social  service  endeavour  in  colonial  America. 

In  the  middle  of  July,  1740,  Whitefield  had  resigned  his  Savannah 
parish,  so  as  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  benevolent  enterprise. 
The  Reverend  William  Metcalfe  was  appointed  his  successor.  But 
Metcalfe  died  before  entering  upon  his  duties;  and  Mr.  Norris,  who 
was  stationed  at  Frederica,  held  services  occasionally.  A Mr.  Camp- 

^^Whitefield:  Works,  III,  44-6- 
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bell,  who  was  not  in  Church  orders,  also  helped  supply  the  vacancy. 
Nothing  could  take  the  place  of  regular  services,  however;  and  the 
congregations  dwindled  away. 

The  Reverend  Christopher  Orton  was  appointed  missionary  the 
25th  of  July,  1741.  Colonel  Stephens  states  that  he  did  his  duties 
“with  great  decorum  and  diligence,”  but  the  enthusiastic  influences 
of  Whitefield  and  his  followers  caused  him  to  be  opposed.^^  He  was 
described  as  “a  gentleman  who  had  the  good  of  the  colony  to  heart.” 
He  laboured  daily  to  promote  the  Trustees’  interest,  and  was  “an 
enemy  to  hypocrisy  and  guile,  however  gorgeously  arrayed. By 
the  4th  of  March,  1742,  he  was  able  to  report  that  his  congregation 
was  much  improved,  “both  in  the  number  of  Persons  & their  Regard 
to,  & Zeal  for  the  established  Church.”  The  opposition  of  the  dis- 
senting party,  he  added,  had  contributed  to  expose  their  errors,  so 
that  they  were  now  looked  upon  with  contempt.®^ 

Mr.  Orton  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  toil.  He  died 
in  August,  1742.  Mr.  John  Dobell,  whom  Whitefield  had  appointed 
master  of  one  of  the  schools,  read  prayers  and  sermons  after  his 
death. 

At  last,  the  long  anticipated  invasion  of  the  hostile  forces  from 
Florida  occurred.  The  Spanish  troops  were  defeated  at  the  Battle 
of  Bloody  Marsh,  near  Frederica.  Danger  was  over;  and  on  the  23rd 
of  July,  1743,  General  Oglethorpe  sailed  for  England,  never  to  return 
to  Georgia.  Colonel  William  Stephens  became  president  of  the  colony. 
At  a later  period  of  his  administration,  certain  restrictions  which 
had  been  enforced  in  the  early  history  of  the  colony  were  removed. 
Originally  the  importation  of  liquors  was  forbidden,  and  slaves  could 
not  be  introduced.  It  was  not  till  1749  that  slaves  were  admitted  to 
Georgia.  At  that  time,  philanthropists  like  Whitefield  advocated  the 
introduction  of  slaves,  as  they  felt  that  it  afforded  a means  of  contact 
with  the  Christian  religion  and  would  make  possible  the  salvation  of 
the  negroes’  souls. 

On  July  4th,  1743,  the  royal  bounty  was  granted  to  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Bosomworth.62  As  a young  man,  he  had  been  sent  to 
Georgia,  where  he  had  served  as  a clerk  under  Colonel  Stephens.  He 
was  of  brilliant  parts,  but  the  Colonel  grew  to  distrust  him.  The  year 
before  he  was  licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  London  “to  perform  all  re- 
ligious and  ecclesiastical  offices  in  the  colony  of  Georgia,”  he  was 

^^Georgia  Colonial  Records^  XXIII , 211, 
mUd.,  436. 
mUd.,  228-231. 
mbid.,  410. 

^^Fothergillf  15. 
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found  studying  divinity  and  writing  lyrics,  while  as  a clerk  he  was 
unsatisfactory.®^  In  pursuance  of  his  bent,  he  went  to  England  and 
was  ordained.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts  (the  S.  P.  G.)  gave  him  an  allowance  for  his  missionary 
services.  On  the  21st  of  December,  1743,  '^after  a very  long  and 
tedious  passage,”  he  arrived  in  Georgia.®^ 

Bosomworth’s  mission  took  him  over  the  whole  colony;  and 
Savannah  had  only  a small  share  of  his  time.®®  He  ministered  at 
Frederica,  where  he  found  nearly  a thousand,  including  the  regiment, 
who  needed  his  services.  He  worked  as  a deputy  of  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Burton,  the  chaplain  of  Oglethorpe’s  regiment,  who  held  the 
post  without  rendering  any  offices  in  return.®® 

The  appointment  of  Bosomworth  proved  unfortunate.  He  was 
married  to  Mary  Musgrove,  the  half-breed  Indian  who  had  been  an 
intermediary  in  the  past  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians.  Soon 
he  betrayed  a grasping  disposition,  and  tried  to  take  possession  of 
various  lands  which  had  been  reserved  for  the  natives.®^  In  1745  his 
appointment  was  revoked  by  the  Trustees. 

Colonel  Stephens  was  able  to  give  a personal  direction  to  the 
affairs  of  colonial  life,  which  General  Oglethorpe,  absorbed  in  military 
enterprises,  was  compelled  to  neglect.  A more  hopeful  spirit  animated 
the  inhabitants,  which  displayed  itself  in  many  ways.  The  Church 
felt  the  effects  of  the  new  attitude. 

In  1744  there  was  talk  of  building  a Church  at  Savannah.  The 
General  had  donated  £150  to  Whitefield  for  that  purpose;  and  White- 
field  had  expended  the  sum  in  digging  and  casting  stone.  There  the 
work  had  stopped. ®8  The  Spanish  war  had  probably  been  the  main 
cause  for  abandoning  the  plans. 

On  March  28th,  1744,  the  foundation  of  the  Church  was  actually 
laid,  and  with  much  solemnity.  A Psalm  was  sung  upon  the  ground. 
Then  the  congregation  proceeded  to  the  place  of  divine  worship  al- 
ready in  use,  where  Bosomworth  preached  a sermon. 

Ever  since  Savannah  was  founded,  the  cause  of  the  Church  had 
suffered.  There  had  been  two  clergymen  of  unusual  qualifications — 
in  fact,  there  are  no  better  known  names  in  Eighteenth  Century 
Anglican  history  than  those  of  John  Wesley  and  George  Whitefield. 
Their  stay,  however,  had  been  short.  No  other  clergyman  besides 

^^Georgia  Colonial  Records,  XXIII,  S49-S50. 

^^Georgia  Colonial  Records,  XXIV,  217. 

Archives  of  the  General  Convention,  VI,  516. 

^^Stevens:  History  of  Georgia,  I,  258. 

White:  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia,  21-31. 

^SGeorgia  Colonial  Records,  XXIV,  231. 
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had  remained  long  enough  in  the  town  to  give  a definite  stamp  to 
the  Church  in  the  colony.  We  look  back  on  the  first  thirteen  years  of 
the  struggles  of  Georgia;  and  what  we  see  is  a rather  confused  picture, 
made  up  of  frequent  changes,  long  interims,  and  a consequent  in- 
stability. We  know  now,  at  length,  that  a new  day  was  about  to 
dawn  on  the  enfeebled  Church. 


The  Beginnings  of  Swedish  Work 
IN  This  Church 

By  J.  G.  Hammarskpld 

OUR  Swedish  work  is  a continuation  of  the  work  begun  by  clergy- 
men officially  commissioned  by  the  Church  of  Sweden  to 
minister  to  Swedes  who  from  their  first  landing  on  the  western 
bank  of  Delaware  River  in  1638  made  up  the  white  inhabitants  of 
the  Colony  called  New  Sweden.  Those  ministers  were  instructed  to 
plant  the  old  Swedish  civilization  and  religion  in  that  region,  which 
ever  since  has  proved  to  be  a good  preparatory  school  for  American 
citizenship.  In  discharging  their  duties  the  Swedish  clergy  were 
admonished  by  Bishop  Swedberg,  of  Skara,  who  exercised  spiritual 
jurisdiction  over  the  colony,  “to  be  in  unity  with  the  English  Church. 
The  Swedish  provost,  Ericus  Bjork,  made  the  following  statement 
(A.  D.  1711):  “We  have  always  been  counseled  and  instructed  from 
Sweden  to  maintain  friendship  and  unity  with  the  English,  so  that  we 
and  the  English  Church  shall  not  reckon  each  other  as  dissenters  like 
Presbyterians,  Anabaptists,  Quakers,  etc.,  but  as  sister  churches. 

Of  the  34  Swedish  ministers  sent  to  the  Swedish  colony.  Dr. 
Nicholas  Collin  was  the  last  one.  During  his  ministry  from  1736  to 
his  death  in  1831  he  was  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  expressed  wishes 
of  his  superiors  and  of  his  parishioners,  that  he  employed  six  clergy- 
men of  our  communion  as  his  assistants  in  the  great  work  he  carried 
on  in  and  around  Philadelphia.  One  of  these  assistants,  the  Rev. 
John  Croes,  became,  in  1815,  the  first  Bishop  of  New  Jersey.  His- 
torians of  the  colonial  times  relate  that  English  and  Swedish  clergy- 
men often  officiated  in  each  other’s  churches.  This  happy  fellowship 
and  union  continued  until  1831  as  intimate  as  is  today  the  fellowship 
and  union  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States. 

The  Swedish  colonial  clergymen  were  enthusiastic  missionaries. 
When  the  Ship  “Fame”  in  1642  brought  Governor  John  Printz  to  the 
colony,  the  Rev.  John  Companius  accompanied  him,  and  he  lost  no 
time  in  starting  his  missionary  work.  On  September  4th,  1646,  he 

^Records  of  Holy  Trinity  Church  (Old  Swedish  Church)^  Wilmington,  Del.,  pg.  160. 
^Ibid.,  pg.  143. 
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consecrated  the  little  wooden  Church  at  Tenakong  (Tinincum),  used 
until  1700. 

On  June  17th,  1654,  Mr.  Companius  was  present  at  a conference 
between  Governor  Rising  and  ten  of  the  Indian  chiefs.  One  of  these 
chiefs,  named  Naaman,  made  a speech,  “in  the  course  of  which  he  re- 
buked the  rest  for  having  spoken  evil  of  the  Swedes,  and  done  them 
injury,  hoping  they  would  do  so  no  more,  because  the  Swedes  were 
very  good  people.”  .... 

“The  Swedes  and  the  Indians  had  been  as  one  body  and  one 
heart,  and  that  thenceforward  they  should  be  as  one  head,  at  the  same 
time  making  a motion  as  if  he  v/ere  tying  a strong  knot;  and  then 
made  this  comparison,  that  as  the  calabash  was  round  without  any 
crack,  so  they  should  be  a compact  body  v/ithout  any  fissure. 

Indians  often  visited  Campanius.  In  his  conversation  with  them, 
“he  generally  succeeded  in  making  them  understand  that  there  was  one 
Lord  God ; that  He  was  self-existent,  one  in  three  persons ; how  the  same 
God  had  made  the  world  from  nothing,  and  created  man  from  whom 
all  other  men  sprang;  how  Adam  afterwards,  by  his  disobedience,  had 
sinned  against  his  Creator  and  involved  in  the  penalty  of  that  sin, 
all  his  descendants;  how  God  sent  upon  earth  His  only  Son,  Jesus 
Christ,  who  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  the  redemption  and  salva- 
tion of  mankind;  how  He  died  upon  the  Cross,  and  was  raised  again 
the  third  day;  and  lastly,  how  after  forty  days  He  ascended  to  heaven, 
whence  He  will  return  at  a future  day  to  judge  the  quick  and  the 
dead.”^  The  Indians  became  so  interested  in  these  instructions,  and 
so  well  disposed  to  embrace  Christianity  that  Campanius  decided  to 
learn  their  language,  so  he  might  more  effectually  teach  them  the 
great  truths.  With  this  in  view  he  translated  Luther’s  Catechism 
into  the  dialect  of  his  Indian  friends.  This  catechism  is  probably  the 
first  Christian  book  translated  into  the  Indian  language  in  America.® 

From  the  year  1841  onwards  a new  wave  of  Swedish  emigration 
swept  to  our  shores.  The  first  regular  settlement  that  year  was  led 
by  Gustaf  Unonius,  a man  of  refinement  who  had  taken  a degree  in 
law  at  the  University  of  Uppsala  and  served  as  a Cadet  in  the  Swedish 
army.  With  his  young  wife  and  a company  of  cultured  persons, 
Unonius  left  Sweden  and  finally  settled  at  Pine  Lake,  Wisconsin. 
One  of  our  clergy,  the  Rev.  J.  Lloyd  Breck,  happened  to  visit  the 
settlement.  Unonius  and  his  wife  invited  him  to  spend  a night  in 
their  cabin.  Mr.  Breck’s  zeal  and  devotion  made  a deep  impression 
on  Unonius.  Before  departing  for  other  missionary  stations  Breck 

^Annals  of  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Curtis  Clay,  D.  D.,  pg.  25. 

^Ibid.,  pg.  26. 

^Ihid.,  pgs.  25-26. 
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left  some  devotional  literature,  a copy  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  tactfully  urged  the  newcomers  to  affiliate  with  the  Church.  He 
also  emphasized  the  doctrinal  and  administrative  similarity  between 
the  Church  of  Sweden  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  that 
both  had  retained  the  apostolic  succession.  Breck  frequently  visited 
the  Pine  Lake  settlement.  Recognizing  Unonius'  superior  education, 
he  asked  him  to  act  as  interpreter  whenever  he  conducted  services 
for  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  settlers.  He  finally  persuaded 
Unonius  to  regularly  conduct  Sunday  services  for  his  neighbors. 
After  a while  both  Swedes  and  Norwegians  urged  Unonius  to  seek 
orders  and  become  their  pastor.  He  “thought  it  more  than  doubtful 
that  ministers  from  Sweden  would  ever  come.”  After  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  situation,  “the  inner  and  outer  calling,”  he  decided 
to  prepare  for  Holy  Orders  at  the  recently  founded  Nashotah  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  At  the  end  of  three  years  intensive  study  in  that 
institution  he  became  its  first  graduate,  and  in  1845  was  ordained  by 
Bishop  Jackson  Kemper,  Four  years  later  the  great  majority  of 
his  Pine  Lake  parishioners  had  moved  to  Chicago,  At  their  request 
Unonius  was  called  to  start  work  among  the  numerous  Swedes  and 
Norwegians  who  had  settled  in  that  fast  growing  city.  He  accepted 
the  call  and  in  1849  organized  St.  Ansgarius  Mission,  the  oldest 
Swedish  Church  organization  in  Chicago.  Much  of  his  time  was 
taken  up  by  raising  funds  for  a Church  building.  He  travelled  ex- 
tensively, preaching  and  ministering  to  his  countrymen  wherever  he 
found  them.  Church  people  in  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  responded 
generously  to  his  appeals  for  financial  assistance.  The  Swedish 
singer,  Jenny  Lind,  contributed  $1,500  to  his  building  fund,  and  also 
donated  a beautifully  designed  solid  silver  chalice  and  paten  still 
used  at  the  celebration  of  Holy  Communion  in  the  new  St.  Ansgarius 
Church,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Jenny  Lind.  Bishop  Whitehouse 
became  so  deeply  interested  in  Unonius’  work  that  he  personally  under- 
took to  raise  the  funds  needed  to  complete  the  first  Church  and 
rectory. 

In  his  Hale  lectures  on  “The  National  Church  of  Sweden”  the 
late  Bishop  John  Wordsworth,  of  Salisbury,  points  out,  that  Bishop 
Whitehouse  did  more  than  any  other  American  Bishop  of  his  time 
to  maintain  those  relations  with  Swedish  churchmen  which  had  begun 
when  Sweden  was  christianized,  and  about  one  thousand  years  later 
had  developed  into  a practical  policy  of  inter-communion  at  Phila- 
delphia and  Wilmington,  “In  these  acts  of  inter-communion  Bishop 
Whitehouse  only  continued  the  policy  of  Bishops  Swedberg,  of  Skara, 
Henry  Compton,  of  London,  and,  in  more  recent  years,  of  Bishop 
Charles  James  Blomfield  (1828-1857),  to  which  may  be  added  that  of 
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Bishop  Archibald  Campbell  Tait,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury/’® who  in  one  of  his  addresses  said:  “I  suppose  none  of  us  forget 
how  much  the  Church  of  England  owes  in  its  formularies  to  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  and  how  little  chance  there  would  have  been, 
humanly  speaking,  of  the  Reformation  spreading  with  power  if  God 
had  not  raised  up  His  champion  in  Luther.”^ 

Unonius  resigned  as  Pastor  of  St.  Ansgarius  Church  in  1857,  and 
the  following  year  he  returned  to  Sweden,  where  he  received,  by  a 
vote  of  the  Diet,  a grant  of  3,000  crowns  as  a “recognition  of  his  long 
and  useful  services  to  his  fellow  countrymen  in  the  United  States  of 
America.”  When  he  died,  October  14,  1902,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two, 
he  was  referred  to  as  one  of  the  most  active  founders  of  Chicago. 

When  Unonius  resigned,  the  Rev.  Henry  B.  Whipple,  afterwards 
the  beloved  and  famous  Bishop  of  Minnesota,  took  charge  of  the 
vacant  parish.  In  relating  his  experiences  during  his  many-sided 
work  in  Chicago,  the  Bishop  wrote:  “One  of  the  three  services  which  I 
held  every  Sunday  was  for  the  Swedish  congregation.  In  my  work 
for  them  I became  deeply  attached  to  the  Scandinavian  race,  for  their 
love  of  home,  their  devotion  to  freedom,  and  their  loyalty  to  govern- 
ment and  to  God.”® 

In  1861  the  Rev.  Jacob  Bredberg,  ordained  in  the  Church  of 
Sweden,  became  Minister  in  charge  of  the  work  in  Chicago.  During 
his  incumbency,  which  continued  until  1877,  the  devastating  fire 
in  1871  destroyed  the  first  church  building  and  added  to  the  heavy 
burdens  of  the  pastor  and  his  impoverished  people. 

In  his  address  to  the  Convention  of  1861,  Bishop  Whitehouse 
makes  the  following  statement: 

“Among  our  clergy  entitled  to  seats  in  this  Convention  is  the 
Rev.  Jacob  Bredberg,  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Church  of  Sweden, 
whom  I have  recently  received  on  his  letters  of  orders  and  other  papers 
from  the  Bishop  of  Skara.  In  this  I have,  of  course,  formally  recog- 
nized the  validity  of  the  episcopate  in  that  venerable  Church : guided 
in  that  act  by  the  best  informed  judgment  of  the  English  Church  and 
that  of  my  brethren  in  the  episcopate  here,  whose  opinion  was  favor- 
ably, though  informally,  expressed  in  answer  to  my  own  request  for 
it  during  the  last  session  of  the  House  of  Bishops  in  Richmond.  This 
referred  to  the  giving  of  Letters  Dismissory  to  the  Swedish  Bishops 
as  well  as  the  reception  of  ministers  from  there  as  regularly  ordained. 
Mr.  Bredberg  succeeds  the  Rev.  Mr.  Unonius  in  ministering  to  the 
Swedes  connected  with  the  Church  of  St.  Ansgarius,  Chicago,  and 

^The  National  Church  of  Sweden,  hy  John  W ordsworth,  pg.  402. 

TThe  Church  of  the  Future,  pgs.  11-12. 

^Lights  and  Shadows  of  a Long  Episcopate,  pg.  424- 
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there  is  a prospect  that  through  him  I may  be  able  to  extend  the  use 
of  our  services  into  some  Swedish  settlements  accessible  by  railroad.”^ 

During  Mr.  Bredberg’s  ministration  the  second  church  of  St. 
Ansgarius  was  erected,  mainly  by  funds  provided  by  Bishop  White- 
house,  who  in  an  address  to  the  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Convention 
referred  to  Bredberg’s  work  and  his  translation  of  certain  parts  of 
our  Prayer  Book  and  a few  hymns.  The  writer  of  this  article  has 
never  been  able  to  find  a copy  of  these  translations.  If  ever  printed, 
it  must  have  been  a very  small  edition,  distributed  among  parishioners 
and  friends  for  comparison  between  the  Anglican  and  Swedish  manuals. 
In  1879  a translation  of  the  Order  for  Daily  Morning  Prayer,  the 
Litany,  and  the  Order  for  the  administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  or 
Holy  Communion  was  published  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  authorized 
to  be  used  by  Bishop  William  Stevens  Perry.  Its  obsolated  liturgical 
language  made  it  useless  for  public  services  or  private  devotions. 
The  only  Swedish  translation  of  the  whole  Book  of  Common  Prayer^ 
accepted  by  the  joint  commission  on  a Swedish  version  of  the  Prayer 
Book  appointed  by  the  General  Convention,  was  made  by  Dr.  J.  G. 
Hammarskold,  and,  on  recommendation  of  the  Commission’s  Chair- 
man, Bishop  G.  Mott  Williams,  published  by  the  New  York  Bible 
and  Common  Prayer  Book  Society  in  1914. 

On  account  of  poor  health  Mr.  Bredberg  found  it  necessary  to 
resign  his  charge  in  1877.  His  influence  was  extensive,  both  in 
Chicago  and  its  neighborhood. 

Not  contented  with  what  had  been  accomplished  within  his  own 
diocese.  Bishop  Whitehouse  visited  Sweden  in  the  winter  of  1865, 
also  the  English  congregations  in  the  three  Scandinavian  countries, 
under  commission  from  Bishop  Tait,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  London. 
While  in  Sweden  he  entered  into  close  personal  relations  with  Arch- 
bishop Reuterdahl  of  Uppsala.  His  address  to  the  diocese  in  1866 
contains  the  following  account  of  this  visit:  “At  Stockholm  I was 
favoured  by  affectionate  intercourse  with  the  venerable  Sv/edish 
Church.  The  presence  there  of  many  of  the  bishops  in  attendance 
on  the  Diet,  exercising  for  the  last  time  the  important  legislative 
functions  which  they  have  enjoyed  for  600  years,  afforded  me  an 
opportunity  which  could  only  thus  occur.  The  special  courtesy  and 
Christian  sympathy  of  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Uppsala,  assisting 
at  our  services,  partaking  at  our  altar,  and  folding  me  in  many  rela- 
tions of  confidence  and  love — the  correspondent  action  of  several  of 
the  Bishops — the  legislative  action  in  the  pastoral  letter  commending 
their  emigrant  members  to  our  bishops  and  clergy,  have  enlarged  the 
personal  intercourse  into  a real  fellowship  between  the  Church  of 
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Sweden  and  our  own  in  the  United  States. During  his  journey, 
Bishop  Whitehouse  had  with  him  an  Englishman,  Dr.  F.  S.  May, 
who  acted  as  his  chaplain,  and  also  enthusiastically  labored  in  the 
interest  of  the  same  cause  as  a corresponding  member  of  the  Anglo- 
Continental  Society,  at  present  the  Anglican  and  Foreign  Church 
Society.  The  “Pastoral  Letter”  referred  to  by  Bishop  Whitehouse 
was  a Ministerial  Certificate,  decreed  by  the  estate  of  the  Clergy, 
recommending  emigrants,  when  access  to  congregations  of  their  own 
church  and  creed  is  wanting,  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  for  such  care  as  may  be  desired  or  found  needful. 
These  ministerial  certificates  were  of  little  or  no  value  to  emigrants 
from  Sweden,  because  our  Church  had  no  Swedish-speaking  repre- 
sentative to  meet  and  direct  them  when  they  landed  on  our  shores. 
Other  communions  had  such  representatives  meeting  incoming 
steamers  and  directing  the  newcomers  to  their  well  equipped  homes 
for  emigrants  where  needed  assistance  was  freely  given. 

With  exception  of  our  work  in  Chicago  and  a few  sporadic  ex- 
periments in  the  Northwest  our  Church  made  no  serious  attempts  to 
minister  to  Swedish-Americans  until  1887.  In  the  spring  of  that  year 
the  question  of  Christian  fellowship  and  unity  began  to  attract  the 
attention  of  some  Swedish  Churchmen  in  Rhode  Island.  Those 
especially  interested  conferred  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  H.  Greer,  who 
at  that  time  was  Rector  of  Grace  Church,  Providence.  He  called 
their  attention  to  the  Chicago-Lambeth  platform  for  unity.  This 
platform  appealed  to  their  sentiment,  because  their  mother  Church, 
as  they  understood  her,  had  all  the  required  qualifications  for  the 
proposed  unity.  After  careful  consideration  of  the  actual  situation. 
Dr.  Greer  gradually  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  only  practical 
way  in  which  he  could  assist  the  perplexed  Swedish  Christians  was  to 
inaugurate  a special  work  for  them  in  connection  with  his  own  parish. 
The  people  gratefully  accepted  his  proposition  and  requested  that  the 
writer  of  this  article  should  be  appointed  minister  in  charge.  The 
request  was  granted,  and  the  first  Swedish  service  held  in  Grace 
Chapel  August  28th,  1887.  From  the  very  beginning  of  this  new 
work,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Eastern  States,  it  was  distinctly 
understood  by  all  concerned  that  fellowship  and  unity  between  Swedish 
and  American  Churchmen  did  not  mean  supplanting,  but  supple- 
menting; not  an  abandonment  of  the  inherited  faith  and  usages  of  the 
Swedish  National  Church,  but  a securing  of  what  Swedish  Churchmen 
in  this  country  especially  needed,  namely,  the  historic  ministry  and 
Church  government. 

The  people  manifested  a deep  interest  in  the  work,  and  its  steady 
^Journal  of  the  29th  Annual  Convention,  1866,  'pg.  123. 
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growth  so  impressed  the  late  Mr.  Harold  Brown,  a devout  com- 
municant of  Grace  Church  during  Dr.  Greer’s  rectorship,  that  he 
visited  its  first  Minister-in-charge  and  offered  to  build  and  equip  a 
suitable  church  for  the  congregation  on  the  following  conditions: 
“That  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  was  procured  and  the 
canons  in  relation  to  new  parishes  were  compiled  with  and  a suitable 
lot,  not  far  from  the  center  of  the  city,  was  bought  and  paid  for,  and 
provided  further,  that  the  new  parish  shall  be  dedicated  to,  and  al- 
ways called  after  some  saint  connected  with  the  Church  of  Sweden.” 
These  conditions  were  soon  complied  with,  and  two  years  after  the 
above  mentioned  offer  was  made  the  beautiful  Church  was  conse- 
crated, and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  St.  Ansgarius  on  January  9th, 
1892,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  M.  Clark,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Bishop  of 
Rhode  Island,  who,  on  that  memorable  occasion,  emphasized  the 
principles  of  unity  by  ordering  that  Holy  Communion  should  be  cele- 
brated in  Swedish  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Sweden. 
The  Bishop  himself  received  the  communion  from  the  hands  of  the 
first  pastor  of  the  Church  just  consecrated. 

As  American  and  Swedish  Churchmen  knelt  beside  each  other  to 
receive  Christ’s  “most  blessed  body  and  blood,”  the  Swedish  com- 
municants realized  as  never  before  the  meaning  and  power  of  the 
Saviour’s  words:  “That  they  all  may  be  one;  as  Thou,  Father,  art 
in  me,  and  I in  Thee,  that  they  may  be  one  in  us:  that  the  world 
may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  me.” 

Three  weeks  after  the  organization  of  the  work  in  Providence, 
the  missionary . in  charge  was  urged  by  his  countrymen  residing  in 
Pawtucket  to  conduct  a service  for  them  every  Sunday  afternoon. 
The  Rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  that  city  arranged  to  keep  his 
church  open  for  this  and  any  week-day  evening  service  the  missionary 
might  find  time  to  conduct.  After  his  ordination  by  Bishop  Clark  in 
Grace  Church,  Providence,  on  May  23,  1888,  he  extended  the  work 
by  conducting  occasional  services  in  neighboring  towns  and  villages. 

When  the  Rev.  Dr.  Greer  became  Rector  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Church,  York  City,  he  invited  his  former  Swedish  Curate  in 

providence  to  start  a s, m work  arnong  the  unchurched  Swedes 
in  New  York  and  to  organize  it  as  a^parochial  mission  in  connection 
with  his  parish.  The  firgl«^wedish  servig;e*was  held  i|jL,_  the  oldj^arish 
Church,  corner  of  Madispn  Avenue  and  44th  Street,  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, April44th^4,3^^  The  Church  was  filled  with  a congregation  of 
Swedes*,  Norwegians,  Danes  and  Swedish  speaking  Finns.  Bishop 
Henry  potter  was  present  and,  after  greeting  the  congregation, 
proceeded  to  deliver  a memorial  address  on  John Ericsson,  the  in- 

ventor of  the  Monitor,  whose  remains  were  sent  to  Sweden  on  the 
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warship  Baltimore.  In  response  to  the  Bishop’s  address,  a Swedish 
male  chorus  from  Brooklyn  rendered  Josephson’s  impressi\>e  “Requiem 
aeternam”  in  Latin.  In  his  warm-hearted  greetings,  Dr.  Greer  re- 
minded the  congregation  of  the  friendl}/  relations  and  fruitful  co- 
operation that  existed  between  English-American  and  Swedish 
Churchmen  in  Colonial  times,  and  that  the  aim  of  his  proposed  work 
was  not  to  make  converts,  but  simply  to  minister  to  Swedes  and  other 
Scandinavians  riot  connected  with  any  Christian  Church.  He  also 
stated  that  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  had  authorized  the  use  of  the 
Swedish  Church  ritual  at  all  public  services,  and  closed  his  remarks 
by  quoting  the  following  sentences  from  the  writings  of  Goldwin 
Smith:  “The  reunion  of  Christendom  is  likely  at  last  to  become  a 
practical  aim.  Probably  it  would  be  a greater  service  to  humanity^ 
on  philosophical  as  well  as  on  religious  grounds,  to  contribute  the 
smallest  unit  towards  this  consummation  than  to  construct  the  most 
perfect  demonstration  of  the  free  personality  of  man.”  At  the  close 
of  the  service  the  late  Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  representing  the 
Vestry  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  said  it  was  edifying  to  listen  to 
the  Swedish  chorals,  and  that  he  would  support  Dr.  Greer  in  all  the 
work  he  would  undertake  among  different  nationalities. 

A few  weeks  later  Sunday  evening  services  were  held  regularly 
in  the  little  side  chapel  or  reception  room  back  of  the  Rectory.  Dr. 
Greer  often  attended  these  services,  because  he  enjoyed  the  congrega- 
tional singing  of  the  old  chorals  and  wanted  to  meet  the  people.  Once 
a while  he  would  tell  the  preacher  that  he  had  preached  a good  sermon. 
When  asked  how  he  could  judge,  he  answered,  “by  your  voice  and  by 
noticing  the  impression  on  the  people.”  For  nearly  two  years  the 
main  Sunday  service  was  held  at  4 P.  M.  in  Grace  Church  on  East 
116th  Street,  between  Second  and  Third  Avenues. 

Easter  Day,  1891,  Dr.  Greer  received  an  offering  from  his  con- 
gregation towards  a chapel  for  the  Swedish  mission.  This  generous 
offering,  in  addition  to  the  $5,000  contributed  by  members  and  friends 
of  the  Mission  to  the  building  fund,  enabled  the  Vestry  to  secure  a 
vacated  Church  building  on  East  127th  Street,  and  to  remodel  the 
interior  so  it  would  have  a distinct  churchly  appearance.  The 
chapel  dedicated  on  Sunday,  December  13th,  1891,  has  ever  since  been 
a centre  for  missionary  and  social  activities  until  last  year,  when  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  discontinue  Swedish  services  there,  and  in- 
vite the  members  to  join  the  congregation  worshipping  in  the  new 
parish  Church. 

In  September,  1891,  six  Swedish  Students  from  the  Universities 
of  Uppsala  and  Lund  became  communicants  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Church,  and,  on  recommendation  by  the  Rector,  Bishop  Potter  re- 
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ceived  them  as  Postulants  and  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  After  a 
year’s  study  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  these  six  men  were 
ordained  and  sent  to  different  fields  in  other  dioceses. 

One  of  these  men,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Sundelof,  Litt.  D,,  started  the 
Swedish  work  in  Boston,  and  in  1893  organized  St.  Ansgarius’  Swedish 
Church  in  that  city.  He  has  been  a leader  in  all  kinds  of  social  and 
charitable  work,  edited  a Church  paper,  translated  books  and  articles 
about  our  Church,  published  a volume  of  his  own  poems  and  a selec- 
tion of  hymns  he  translated  from  our  hymnal.  He  is  still  the  vigorous 
Rector  of  the  parish  he  founded  forty  years  ago. 

When  Bishop  Whipple  became  the  Diocesan  of  Minnesota,  in 
1859,  he  continued  to  manifest  the  same  love  and  concern  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  Swedes  in  his  own  diocese  as  he  had  done  during 
his  fruitful  Rectorship  in  Chicago.  He  expressed  this  concern  in  an 
address  delivered  1871,  in  which  he  said:  ‘'The  position  of  members  of 
the  Church  of  Sweden  in  this  state  has  long  been  of  deep  interest  to 
me.  With  a valid  ministry,  a reformed  faith  and  a liturgical  service 
they  ought  to  be  in  communion  with  us.  For  lack  of  their  own 
episcopate  as  a bond  of  union  between  them  they  are  becoming 
divided,  and  are  losing  their  distinctive  character  as  members  of  the 
Church. To  give  a detailed  account  of  the  Swedish  work  in  Minne- 
sota would  make  this  article  too  long.  Therefore  the  author  can  only 
refer  to  a few  outstanding  facts.  Five  years  after  the  beginning  of 
Swedish  work  in  Providence,  the  Rev.  O.  A.  Toffteen,  a minister  of  an 
independent  Swedish  Lutheran  Church,  entered  our  ministry  and 
began  work  among  his  countrymen  in  Minneapolis.  He  was  an  in- 
spiring preacher,  good  organizer  and  a gifted  writer,  who  later  on  pub- 
lished a paper,  a number  of  pamphlets  and  several  books.  In  1892 
he  organized  St.  Ansgarius’  Church.  A large  Church  building  was 
bought  from  the  Dominican  Fathers,  and,  after  a re-construction  of 
the  interior,  dedicated  for  services  on  September  13th,  1893.  The 
same  year,  Toffteen  organized  two  other  mission  centers  in  Minne-. 
apolis,  and  in  1896  St.  Sigfrid’s  Church  in  St.  Paul.  The  Rev.  Harry 
P.  Nichols,  D.  D,,  at  that  time  Rector  of  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Minne- 
apolis, was  chairman  of  “the  Swedish  Committee,”  and  as  such  the 
most  helpful  one  to  all  Swedish  work  in  Minnesota  and  other  states. 
Through  his  efforts  the  main  part  of  the  funds  needed  for  Church 
buildings  were  secured.  When  Toffteen  became  a Candidate  for 
Holy  Orders,  his  former  independent  Lutheran  Congregations  at 
Litchfield  and  Cokato  followed  him  into  the  Church  and,  in  1892,  both 
were  received  as  organized  Missions.  From  1902  to  1906  Toffteen 
was  priest  in  charge  of  Immanuel  organized  Mission,  Chicago.  Dur- 
^^Lighis  and  Shadows  of  a Long  Episcopate,  by  H.  B.  Whipple,  D.  D.,  pgs.  1902. 
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ing  these  years  he  continued  his  post-graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  until  awarded  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  He  also  built  the 
large  Church  now  known  as  Holy  Cross  Immanuel.  When  he  re- 
signed, he  was  appointed  professor  of  Semitic  Languages  and  Old 
Testament  Literature  at  the  Western  Theological  Seminary.  Dur- 
ing the  five  years  he  occupied  this  position,  he  published  several 
books.  Of  these,  his  “Ancient  Chronology,  Part  1,'’  and  “Researches 
in  Biblical  Archaeology,  Volume  2,”  printed  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press  for  the  Oriental  Society  of  the  Western  Theological 
Seminary,  received  commendations  of  eminent  scholars  in  various 
countries.  After  a long  and  painful  illness  he  died  in  Chicago,  February 
14,  1929. 

During  the  last  83  years  forty-five  Swedish  clergymen  have 
worked,  for  some  time  of  their  active  ministry,  among  their  country- 
men at  fifty-six  Missions  and  preaching  stations  within  the  dioceses 
of  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Rhode  Island,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Long 
Island,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Quincy,  Duluth,  Western 
Massachusetts,  Colorado,  Marquette,  Harrisburg,  Newark,  and  the 
Missionary  Jurisdiction  of  North  Dakota.  At  only  few  of  these 
stations  has  the  work  been  permanent.  The  temporary  work  at  the 
other  places  has  served  the  purpose  of  making  people  realize  that  the 
parochial  clergy  of  our  ordinary  American  parishes  are  interested  in 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  all  who  do  not  attend  churches  of  any  other 
communion.  The  results  obtained  have  fully  justified  the  efforts 
made.  In  1887  it  was  an  exception  to  find  a child  of  Swedish  parentage 
in  any  of  our  regular  Sunday  Schools  and  confirmation  classes.  To- 
day there  are  thousands  of  them  connected  with  these  and  other 
branches  of  our  parochial  activities  all  over  the  land. 

For  80  years  past  some  leading  Swedish  clergymen  of  other  com- 
munions have  severely  criticised  our  work.  In  speech  and  print 
they  have  referred  to  our  Church  as  the  “back  door  to  Rome,”  and 
her  Swedish  clergy  as  “deceivers,”  “traitors,”  and  “worshippers  of 
the  golden  calf  of  Episcopalism,”  who  “have  only  an  undefined  mix- 
ture of  Calvinism  and  Romanism  to  offer  their  misled  followers.” 
The  individualism  of  these  critics  and  their  zeal  for  their  interpreta- 
tion of  “pure  doctrine”  seem  to  have  made  them  blind  to  the  practical 
value  of  historic  continuity  of  thought  and  church  government  as 
well  as  the  crying  need  of  co-operative  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  two- 
thirds  of  our  Swedish-American  population  who  are  still  outside  of  all 
religious  organizations  in  this  Republic.  This  deplorable  condition 
is  due  to  “our  unhappy  divisions,”  which  “hinder  us  from  godly  union 
and  concord.”  In  spite  of  redoubled  denominational  vigilance,  the 
situation  is  daily  becoming  worse.  Unified  Christian  effort  all  over 
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this  broad  land  is  the  only  adequate  remedy.  But  this  remedy  cannot 
be  applied  so  long  as  different  communions  remain  “disobedient  unto 
the  heavenly  vision”  and  indifferent  to  what  “the  spirit  saith  unto 
the  churches.” 


William  Croswell  and  Christ  Church,  Boston 

By  Mary  Kent  Davey  Babcoc\ 


Twenty  years  ago  this  summer,  Christ  Church,  Salem  Street^ 
Boston,  was  undergoing  drastic  repairs  and  renovations. 
From  the  tip  of  the  beautiful  spire  to  the  mouldering  tombs 
under  the  aisles,  not  a blemish  was  to  be  left  that  she  might  be,  on 
her  two  hundredth  birthday  in  1923,  like  the  King’s  daughter,  all 
glorious  within.  This  was  by  no  means  the  first  time  in  her  history 
that  the  sound  of  hammer  and  saw  had  been  heard  within  her  walls, 
scattering  worshippers  far  and  wide.  In  the  course  of  time  the  steeple 
had  been  blown  down  and  rebuilt,  taken  down,  repaired  and  put  up 
again;  the  great  east  window  had  disappeared  to  give  place  to  a 
painting;  increased  attendance  had  necessitated  filling  the  center 
aisle  with  pews;  the  fat  cherubs  which  once  garlanded  the  old  organ, 
had  come  forward  to  grace  the  railing  about  the  organ  gallery,  when 
the  larger  instrument  had  been  installed;  Capt.  John  Odin’s  “elegant 
stove”  had  given  way  to  a furnace;  and  for  nearly  two  centuries  the 
word  of  God  had  been  preached  from  a pulpit,  which  shifted  hither 
and  yon,  was  now  to  be  permanently  fixed  in  place. 

With  its  ivy-covered  walls  of  painted  brick,  the  ancient  church 
had  presented  an  unchanging  front  in  the  midst  of  ever-mounting 
waves  of  alien  new-comers,  which  threatened  to  submerge  it  but 
never  did.  Now  in  December,  1912,  the  ivy  stripped  from  the  walls, 
paint  blasted  from  the  bricks,  the  chancel  window  uncovered,  aisles, 
pews  and  pulpit  as  they  were  in  1723,  and  with  the  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese  as  Rector,  a new  lease  of  life  began  for  Christ  Church  on  the 
eve  of  its  third  century, 

Arnold  Bennett  writing  in  “Your  United  States”  his  impressions 
of  a first  visit  to  Boston  that  same  summer,  did  not  know  all  that  was 
afoot  when  he  visited  the  quarter  where  the  “legend  of  Paul  Revere 
seemed  to  float  like  a long  trail  of  vapor,”  and  beholding  the  “Chris- 
topher Wren  spire  of  Paul  Revere’s  Signal-Church,”  which  he  adds 
“is  closed  now,  but  whether  because  the  congregation  has  dwindled 
to  six  or  for  some  more  recondite  reason,”  was  whirled  through  “be- 
wildering congeries  of  crov/ded  streets,  where  every  name  on  the 
walls  seemed  to  be  Italian  and  where  every  corner  was  dangerous  with 
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vegetable  barrows,  tram-cars  and  perambulators.”  Unwittingly, 
however,  Bennett  had  put  his  finger  on  two  salient  facts  concerning 
Christ  Church, — the  ever-present  necessity  of  repairs  on  the  fabric 
of  this  ancient  building  and  its  appeal  to  the  public  as  a patriotic 
shrine.  It  is  not  Christ  Church,  the  oldest  church  building  in  Boston, 
that  attracts  the  imagination  of  the  public,  but  as  Dr.  Dewart  has  so 
happily  phrased  it,  the  “Old  North  Church  of  Paul  Revere  fame,” 
which  easily  becomes  to  the  foreign  visitor  the  “Paul  Revere  Signal- 
Church.”  Whether  we  will  or  no,  the  great  patriot  has  stamped 
Christ  Church  with  his  name,  as  indelibly  as  he  stamped  the  lustrous 
silver  which  took  shape  under  his  gifted  fingers. 

In  1829  the  Rev.  Asa  Eaton,  D.  D.,  rector  of  Christ  Church 
since  1805,  had  consented  to  the  calling  of  an  assistant.  A young 
candidate  for  the  place,  William  Crosv/ell  of  New  Haven,  was  elected 
Rector,  upon  the  unexpected  resignation  of  Dr.  Eaton,  who  became 
City  Missionary.  Not  yet  twenty-five,  still  in  deacon’s  orders,  there 
opened  for  this  gifted  and  consecrated  youth,  a notable  ministry  of 
eleven  years  in  Christ  Church.  Intimate  friend  of  Rev.  G.  W. 
Doane  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  later  Bishop  of  New  Jersey,  with 
whom  he  was  joint  editor  of  the  Episcopal  Watchman,  godfather  of 
his  first-born  son,  his  namesake,  William  Croswell  Doane,  who  be- 
came Bishop  of  Albany  in  1869,  poet,  scholar  and  keen  observer  of 
life  and  things  about  him,  first  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent, 
modest  and  untiring  as  priest  and  pastor,  characterized  by  Phillips 
Brooks  as  “a  man  of  most  attractive  character  and  beautiful  purity 
of  life,”  “one  of  the  most  interesting  men  who  have  ever  filled  Epis- 
copal pulpits  in  Boston,”  he  hardly  figures  in  the  annals  of  Christ 
Church  as  more  than  a name  in  the  list  of  rectors — a forgotten  man. 

To  one  familiar  only  with  the  North  End  of  our  generation,  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  the  charm  and  serenity,  even  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  19th  century,  of  what  has  always  been  a remote  corner  of  Boston. 
Trees  and  little  gardens,  quiet  walks  and  lanes,  glimpses  of  the  harbor 
down  shady  by-streets,  wharves  and  shipyards  cheerful  with  the  hum 
of  labor,  grounds  stretching  down  to  the  waters  of  a sail-dotted 
harbor,  the  air  fragrant  in  spring  with  the  scent  of  rose  and  lilac  and 
gay  with  cherished  flower-de-luce,  green  grass  plots  around  com- 
fortable homes  on  Hull  and  Sheafe  streets  especially,  from  whose 
windows  one  could  gaze  in  aristocratic  seclusion  far  down  the  har- 
bor— this  was  the  little  corner  of  Eden  to  which  came  William  Croswell 
in  all  the  freshness  and  ardor  of  youth,  the  eighth  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  now  six  years  over  the  century  mark. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  church,  which  alone  remains 
as  it  was  a century  ago,  were  grouped,  next  north,  the  Salem  Street 
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Academy;  under  the  shadow  of  the  church  on  the  south,  the  Dilla- 
ways  were  dispensing  their  gracious  hospitality;  just  beyond  on  the 
corner  of  North  Bennet  street  rose  the  Salem  Church;  on  the  corner 
of  Sheafe  street  the  Newman  house,  only  its  gable  end  altered,  still 
stood  as  it  had  on  that  April  night  in  1775;  Capt.  John  Baker’s  com- 
fortable home  and  gardens  faced  the  “solemn  elms”  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  Phipps’  mansion,  once  a royal  governor’s  abode,  both  guarding 
the  Charter  street  end  of  Salem  street;  and  the  Dodd  house,  nearly 
opposite  the  church  with  its  gardens  and  flourishing  fruit  trees. 
Churched  as  no  other  quarter  of  Boston  has  ever  been,  with  thirteen 
houses  of  religious  worship  in  its  restricted  area,  brooded  over  by  the 
heaven-soaring  spire  of  Christ  Church,  lulled  by  the  silvery  cadence 
of  the  Christ  Church  bells,  and  atop  Copp’s  Hill  the  quiet  City  of  the 
Dead  to  recall  to  mind  those  who  there  rested  from  their  labors,  here 
was  a little  cosmos  in  itself,  homogeneous,  self-contained,  all  un- 
suspecting that  great  wave  of  foreign  invasion  which  finally  drove 
away  the  last  parishioner  of  Christ  Church  in  1919 — this  was  the  part  of 
Boston  where  the  young  rector  was  to  make  his  home  for  eleven  years. 

His  first  momentous  journey  by  stage  from  New  Haven  to  Boston 
was  by  way  of  Providence.  The  great  juggernaut  busses  which  now 
tear  over  smooth  concrete  roadways  hark  back  unpleasantly  to  the 
stages  of  a century  ago,  and  present-day  passengers  “burning  up  the 
road”  will  appreciate  what  he  wrote  from  Providence  Friday  evening, 
April  24,  1829,  (he  had  left  New  Haven,  Wednesday). 

I would  beseech  all  in  whom  I have  any  interest  to 
make  their  entry  to  Boston  by  any  other  approach  than 
that  of  Providence.  The  only  recommendation  it  has  is, 
that  it  will  wear  all  his  sharp  points  down.  Never,  in  my 
born  days,  have  I undergone  such  a pilgrimage  in  a stage- 
coach. The  coaches  are  rickety  and  the  roads  rockety  be- 
yond all  conception.  I feel  very  much  as  the  man  in  the 
poem, — 

“Seven  centuries  bounced  he  from  cavern  to  rock. 

And  his  head,  as  he  tumbled,  went  knickety  knock, 

Like  a pebble  in  Carisbrook  well!” 

The  tumultuous  journey  ended  at  Boston  on  Saturday  evening 
and  the  next  day  he  preached  at  Christ  Church  and  again  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday.  The  first  record  in  his  diary  as  a citizjen  of  Boston 
reads, 

Sunday,  May  31,  1829.  Entered  into  the  service  of 
my  first  parish,  Christ  Church,  Boston.  In  the  morning 
was  with  them  “in  weakness  and  in  fear  and  much  trembling.” 
Dined  with  Mr.  Clark,  Senior  Warden.  Attended  Sun- 
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day  School  at  noon.  In  the  P.  M.  preached  on  the  Ascension. 
After  service  presided  in  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Sunday 
School  Society  for  nearly  three  hours. 

Writing  to  his  brother  in  the  first  month  of  his  incumbency, 
he  says, 


The  Athenaeum  Gallery  of  Paintings  was  opened  last 
Monday,  and  although  the  weather  has  been  unpleasant, 
more  than  twenty-five  hundred  season  tickets  at  25  cents 
each  had  been  disposed  of.  There  are  some  beautiful  paint- 
ings at  the  present  exhibition.  There  is  a large  proportion 
of  landscapes  and  small  pieces,  many  of  which  are  exquisite. 

He  climbs  Bunker  Hill  monument  still  unfinished,  watches  the 
building  of  the  new  Trinity  Church  and  expatiates  on  the  fine  organ 
of  that  ‘‘solemn  temple,”  Christ  Church,  “whose  chime  of  bells  would 
delight  any  man  who  has  any  music  in  himself” — poet,  musician, 
scholar  and  priest,  his  lines  had  fallen  in  pleasant  places. 

A century  ago,  anonymity  in  literary  circles  was  not  uncommon 
and  under  the  pseudonym,  Asaph,  young  Croswell  had  contributed 
a series  of  sonnets  and  other  verses  to  the  pages  of  the  Episcopal 
Watchman,  founded  in  1827,  of  which  he  and  Professor  Doane  were 
joint  editors.  When  his  friend  became  assistant  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  the  labor  of  carrying  on  The  Watchman  devolved 
upon  Croswell.  But  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  relinquishing  his 
pseudonym  and  his  editorial  pen,  he  closed  the  last  sonnet  by  Asaph 
with  the  line, 

“Farewell,  then,  hallowed  harp!  forever, 
fare  thee  well!” 

and  as  Asaph  wrote  no  more,  though  contributing  frequently  to  the 
Albany  Argus  of  which  his  brother  Edwin  was  editor. 

Hymns  for  the  use  of  the  Church  had  always  appealed  to  him 
and  now  with  a choir  at  his  disposal,  his  Hymn  for  Advent,  which  had 
appeared  in  The  Watchman  in  1827,  was  arranged  and  sung  at  Christ 
Church  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent,  1829.  For  Christmas  he  com- 
posed two  hymns  which  were  set  to  music  and  sung  in  his  own  and 
two  other  Boston  churches  that  same  year.  When  the  repairs  on 
Christ  Church  begun  in  March,  1830,  were  completed  in  June,  one 
can  imagine  the  joy  he  felt  in  composing  the  Hymn  for  the  Re-Opening 
of  Christ  Church,  for  he  could  truthfully  train  his  choir  to  sing,  with 
fine  effect, 

“And  we,  a happy  throng 
Wake  in  her  hallowed  aisles  once  more, 

The  breath  of  sacred  song.” 
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Years  afterward,  his  godson  and  namesake,  whose  christening 
he  records  on  October  17,  1830,  as  his  ninety-ninth  baptism  since 
coming  to  Christ  Church,  William  Croswell  Doane,  then  Bishop  of 
Albany,  was  to  say  of  his  father’s  “next  friend  and  more  than  brother,” 

“His  poetry  was  practical.  It  was  the  wayflower  of 
his  daily  life,  its  violet,  its  cowslip  or  its  pansy.  It  sprang 
up  where  he  walked.  Between  his  poetry  and  his  practice 
there  was  no  antagonism.” 

Fifty  years  later,  another  biographer  with  equal  truthfulness 
wrote,  “Croswell’s  poetry  was  the  crowning  expression  of  a consecrated 
life,”  and  one  critic  likened  his  poems  to  “beautiful  carvings,  the  string 
courses,  corbels,  pendants,  brackets,  niches  and  tabernacle  work  of  a 
Christian  cathedral,  adorning  and  strengthening  the  solid  fabric, 
while  placing  the  ornamental  in  due  subordination  to  the  useful.” 

The  smouldering  fires  of  Unitarianism  which  in  the  last  years  of 
the  18th  century  swept  King’s  Chapel  off  the  roster  of  Episcopal 
Churches  in  Boston,  left  Christ  Church  and  Trinity  the  only  strong- 
holds of  the  ancient  faith  until  1816,  when  St.  Matthew’s  in  South 
Boston,  and  in  1820,  St.  Paul’s,  were  consecrated.  The  rite  of  bap- 
tism he  confides  to  a brother  clergyman  “has  fallen  into  great  dis- 
repute and  disparagement  here,  chiefly,  I apprehend,  from  our  close 
and  contagious  contact  or  rather  envelopment  with  schismatics  and 
heretics  of  all  classes  and  descriptions.”  Yet  his  meetings  with  Dr. 
Channing  left  him  “no  longer  room  to  wonder  at  the  prodigious  in- 
fluence he  exerts  over  his  party.  His  manners  are  most  simple  and 
unobtrusive.  The  flow  of  his  conversation,  sweet,  quiet  and  placid, 
and  his  power  of  the  most  fascinating  and  tranquil  kind.  He  gains  a 
great  deal  by  his  grave  and  solemn  complacency,  which  never  relaxes 
into  a smile.” 

Through  the  charm  and  engaging  personality  of  George  Whiting 
Flagg,  nephew  of  Washington  Allston,  the  artist,  he  was  induced  to 
sit  to  young  Flagg,  who  was  only  fifteen,  for  a portrait,  which  proved 
so  satisfactory  that  orders  for  the  young  painter  poured  in  on  him, 
rejoicing  Croswell’s  generous  heart  that  he  had  been  “the  means  of 
filling  the  hands  of  this  delightful  boy  with  business.”  It  is  not 
known  what  became  of  this  portrait  nor  of  a miniature  by  Pamelia  E. 
Hill,  listed  in  the  Athenaeum  Gallery  in  1835  as  “Portrait  of  the  Rev. 
Croswell.”  The  Barrett  portrait  done  in  1848  is  owned  by  the 
Church  of  the  Advent,  Boston. 

Of  the  bi-centennial  celebration  of  the  settlement  of  Boston  in 
September,  1830,  he  writes, 
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Our  centennial  was  very  imposing  indeed,  but  my  feel- 
ings were  out  of  harmony  with  it,  and  I thought  of  Xerxes 
as  he  looked  at  his  great  army,  or  of  that  plaintive  call  of  the 
herald  at  those  celebrations  in  Greece  which  took  place  every 
hundred  years,  “Come  to  the  solemnities  which  no  living 
eye  hath  seen  and  which  no  living  eye  can  see  again/’ 

His  profound  love  of  music  and  the  careful  supervision  he  exer- 
cised over  its  use  in  the  services  of  the  church,  extended  even  to  a 
knowledge  of  how  to  ring  the  bells  in  the  tower.  At  the  time  of 
Bishop  White’s  death  he  arranged  a memorial  service,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  some  who  thought  it  was  over-magnifying  the  Episcopal 
office,  by  draping  the  Episcopal  chair  and  organ  gallery  in  black,  he 
himself,  playing  funeral  airs  on  the  bells.  Of  the  singing  in  Christ 
Church  so  ably  supervised  by  him,  he  wrote, 

We  attempt  nothing  but  what  is  familiar  as  household 
words,  and  the  whole  church  grows  vocal  as  with  the  song 
of  birds.  On  Christmas  we  shall  not  allow  our  friends  in 
the  gallery  to  amuse  themselves  with  a single  anthem. 

A “neat  little  folio  of  four  pages”  entitled  ''The  Banner  of  the 
Church"''  was  undertaken  in  1831  with  the  two  friends,  Doane  and 
Croswell,  as  joint  editors,  its  very  smallness  demanding  much  su- 
pervisory care  in  the  choice  of  contents.  A feature  of  the  new  venture 
was  a series  of  papers  in  both  prose  and  verse  entitled  the  "Christian 
Year,""  suggested  by  Keble’s  title,  the  underlying  idea  being  to  ex- 
plain and  illustrate  the  various  observances  of  holy  days  and  Sundays. 
The  early  American  edition  of  Keble’s  "Christian  Year""  contained 
several  of  Dr.  Croswell’s  poems. 

Of  absorbing  interest  to  him  as  rector,  are  the  repairs  undertaken 
in  1834  in  “real  earnest,”  the  steeple  invested  with  scaffolding  to  get  at 

the  weather-cock  weighing  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds 
and  more  than  six  feet  long — not  so  light  a matter  as  weather- 
cocks generally  are  supposed  to  be. 

He  notes  in  his  diary, 

wrote  something  to  put  in  the  ball  of  the  steeple,  arranged 
in  the  shape  of  a cross. 

The  repairs  of  this  year  included  a new  vestry,  in  whose  upper 
story,  he  was  for  four  years  to  be,  after  his  removal  from  his  lodgings 
in  Sheafe  Street,  the  “Divinity  Row”  of  the  North  End,  veritably  a 
"“dweller  in  the  house  of  the  Lord.” 
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William  Croswell  had  the  double  gift  of  the  deeply  reflective 
mind  and  the  ability  to  express  his  inmost  feelings.  His  semi-detach- 
ment from  temporalities  is  balanced  by  his  deep  human  interest  in 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Though  he  could  write  in  his  diary, 

I long  more  and  more  for  some  snug  retirement  where 
from  the  loopholes  of  retreat,  I may  peep  at  the  world,  see 
the  great  Babel  and  not  feel  its  stir, 

yet  his  was  no  touch-me-not  personality  which  could  not  bear  con- 
tact with  the  crowd. 

However  much  he  could  long  to  be  in  the  world  but  not  of  it, 
in  declining  to  consider  a less  strenuous  parish,  he  considers  that  ‘Tor 
quiet  and  retirement  I have  found  that  the  larger  the  city  the  more 
retired  and  secluded  from  observation  you  may  be,”  and  being  urged 
to  apply  for  a vacant  cure  he  wrote  to  his  father. 

Next  to  fortune-hunting  I dislike  parish-hunting.  I 
have  become  so  used  to  my  unpretending  old  parish  I begin 
to  think  I shall  never  find  just  such  another.  They  take  so 
kindly  to  me  and  put  up  with  all  my  shortcomings,  how  can 
I think  of  leaving  them?  It  is  my  first  love  and  with  all  its 
faults,  it  will  be  as  good  as  I deserve,  if  it  should  be  my  last. 

My  people  love  me  and  we  are  assimilated  together. 

When  finally  the  official  call  came  to  him  from  Norwalk,  Conn., 
he  wrote  the  committee, 

I do  not  transfer  my  affections  readily  and  I take  so 
much  delight  in  dwelling  among  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 
even  though  I mingle  with  them  ever  so  little,  that  the  idea 
of  restricting  myself  in  the  country  anywhere,  is  repulsive 
and  revolting  to  me. 

He  could  truly  say  as  he  did  in  1834, 

My  hour  is  not  yet  come.  When  the  clock  which  I am 
set  to  wind  up  here,  runs  down  and  it  is  all  over,  I shall  flee 
to  some  other  city. 

The  next  time  you  are  in  Christ  Church,  Salem  Street,  glance  up 
at  the  north  gallery,  which  is  on  your  left  as  you  face  the  chancel, 
and  imagine  you  see  in  place  of  that  window,  with  its  red  shade  drawn, 
“a  door  so  small,  as  the  Turkish  spy  said,  that  the  least  suspicion  can- 
not enter  it”  and  peeping  within,  “a  little  attic  with  one  skylight  and 
one  side  window.”  This  was  in  January,  1836,  the  study  which 
William  Croswell  was  fitting  up  “very  handsomely,”  over  the  new 
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vestry  whose  progress  he  had  watched  so  assiduously.  To  his  father, 
he  wrote. 

It  is  true,  that  the  eaves  slope  down  on  each  side  to 
about  half  my  height,  but  there  are  places  where  you  can 
stand  erect  and  the  pure  light  of  day  comes  directly  down 
from  above  and  almost  the  only  sound  you  hear  is  the  ticking 
of  the  “Abbey  horologe”  which  tells  of  the  passage  of  time 
and  the  approach  of  eternity. 

Here  the  rector  henceforth  was  to  have  his  permanent  study,  lodge 
and  abiding  place,  in  which  he  hoped  that  the  consciousness  of  his 
“immediate  vicinity  to  all  that  is  sacred  in  the  habitation  of  the 
Lord’s  house  and  the  place  where  his  honor  dwelleth,”  might  not  be 
without  some  effect  in  imparting  a proper  tone  and  spirit  to  his 
thought  and  conversation,  “You  know,”  he  adds  in  the  same  letter, 
recalling  his  boyish  attic  study,  “I  am  an  old  ‘garretteer,’  and  have 
spent  many  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life  in  these  airy  situations 
with  notions  quite  lifted  up.”  Here  he  began  that  series  of  charm- 
ingly familiar  letters  dated  sometimes  from  “Attica,”  oftener  from 
the  “Cloisters  of  the  Old  North  Church,”  or  the  “Cloisters  of  Christ 
Church,  and  less  frequently  from  the  “Cloisters  of  Cripplegate.” 
It  may  have  been  on  some  such  night  as  this  entry  records,  “when  the 
neighboring  clock  has  just  struck  eleven  and  the  ancient  and  quiet 
watchman  who  patrols  this  well-ordered  part  of  the  town,  has  signified 
'all’s  well,’  when  deep  sleep  has  fallen  upon  all  round  about  but  I feel 
fresh  and  wakeful,”  that  the  verses  “Christ  Church”  were  composed. 

“Here,  brother,  let  us  pause  awhile. 

And  in  this  quiet  chancel  muse. 

On  vanished  friends  who  thronged  each  aisle, 

And  crowded  these  deserted  pews. 

To  whom  I broke  the  bread  of  life. 

And  poured  the  mystic  cup  of  grace. 

And  hoped  when  past  this  mortal  strife. 

To  share  with  them  our  Lord’s  embrace. 

How  oft  at  dead  of  night,  when  sleep 
In  heaviest  folds  wrapped  all  around, 

I’ve  come  my  vigil  here  to  keep. 

And  sighed  to  hear  some  human  sound! 

Alone,  amid  the  scene  of  gloom, 

I’ve  watched  for  dawn,  and  felt  oppressed 
To  know,  that,  in  that  lofty  room, 

I was  the  only  living  guest.” 

William  Croswell’s  humor  which  bubbled  up  continually  in  his 
letters,  might  better  be  expressed  by  the  untranslatable  French  word 
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esprit,  an  intellectual  enjoyment  which  leaves  no  sting.  As  summer 
lightning  playing  about  the  evening  horizon  lights  the  distant  scene 
and  lends  a soft  and  mystic  glow  to  the  landscape,  so  was  the  wit 
which  makes  his  letters  as  readable  today  as  when  he  wrote  them. 
The  sight  anywhere  of  pen  and  paper  furnished  sufficient  excuse  to 
let  his  fancy  free  in  a poem  or  letter.  While  attending  the  General 
Convention  held  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  1838,  as  a clerical 
deputy,  he  wandered  one  day  into  Saint  Andrew’s  churchyard,  and 
entering  the  open  conference  rooms  dashed  off  a delightful  letter  to  a 
friend  which  begins. 

The  place  where  I write  is  a queer  one.  On  the  desks 
and  seats  about  me  the  principal  book  is  '^Henshaw's  Collec- 
tion of  Revival  Hymns''  while  the  Prayer  Books  are  very 
scarce.  There  is  one  on  the  desk,  the  only  one,  I believe, 
in  the  room.  “Jesus  I know,  and  Paul  I know,  but  who” 
is  Henshaw  that  his  Collections  supersede  the  Collects? 

The  “glorious  Fourth”  of  1836  fell  on  a Monday  and  writing 
from  the  cloisters  “where  the  noise  and  tumult  of  this  day  of  uproar 
scarcely  penetrate”  he  thinks  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  resist  a view 
of  the  much  advertised  fireworks  on  the  Common  and  “after  dinner 
may  mingle  a little  in  the  stir  of  the  great  Babel.”  As  the  previous 
day  he  had  “conducted  three  animated  services,”  ridden  to  Cam- 
bridge at  night  and  walked  from  thence  in  the  morning,  we  quite 
agree  with  him  that  it  is  not  strange  that  his  pen  should  be  moving 

“Just  like  a sick  man  in  his  dream 
Three  paces  and  then  faltering.’' 

He  could  always  poke  fun  at  himself  too,  drawing  upon  his  well- 
furnished  mind  for  apt  quotations.  Describing  a sultry  summer 
Sunday  and  its  soporific  effect  on  people  and  preacher,  he  recalls 
Cowper’s  vivid  lines, 

“Sweet  sleep  enjoys  the  curate  in  his  desk, 

The  tedious  rector  drawling  o’er  his  head, 

And  sweet  the  clerk  below.” 

The  illustration  is  even  more  apt  when  we  remember  the  original 
arrangement  of  Christ  Church,  with  the  reading  desk  in  front  of  and 
below  the  pulpit  and  below  that  a desk  for  “the  clerk,  a very  important 
functionary  in  those  days,  who,  besides  waiting  on  the  rector,  led  in 
the  responses,  gave  out  notices,  announced  the  psalms  to  be  sung  and 
kept  the  register  of  baptisms,  marriages  and  funerals.”  The  pulpit 
and  reading  desk  in  Christ  Church  are  now  today  in  their  original 
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places,  but  the  clerk’s  desk,  like  the  clerk  himself  as  a functionary, 
has  disappeared. 

And  now  for  Church  and  Rector  had  come  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  The  clock  that  William  Croswell  had  been  set  to  wind  up 
had  run  down.  In  spite  of  disinclination  to  change  and  aversion  to 
rural  parishes,  he  had  accepted  a call  to  St.  Peter’s  Church,  in  Auburn, 
New  York.  If  you  read  the  story  in  the  Christ  Church  record  book 
which  covers  the  rectorates  of  Dr.  Eaton  and  Dr.  Croswell,  you  will 
note  that  the  clerk  took  the  whole  expanse  of  the  last  page  to  make 
his  entry. 

Boston,  Sunday  morning, 

July  5,  1840. 

"'The  Rev.  William  Croswell  preached  his  farewell  ser- 
mon and  administered  the  holy  Communion  for  the  last 
time  in  the  capacity  of  Rector  of  this  Church.  The  Revs. 
Isaac  Boyles  and  Bartlett  were  present  and  quite  a large 
congregation.  The  Text  was  taken  from  Hebrews,  13th 
ChapL  and  14th  verse. 

'For  Here  we  have  no  continuing  City.’  It  was  a very 
well  written  discourse  calculated  and  did  touch  the  feelings 
of  many  of  his  hearers. 

Attest,  Elias  W.  Goddard,  Clerk.” 

What  the  simple  record  lacks  of  warmth  is  well  supplied  by  the 
Parish  Resolutions,  read  to  the  Rector  by  a member  of  a sorrowing 
committee. 

‘Tf  ever  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  a Parish  to  enjoy  the  most 
disinterested,  devoted  and  self-sacrificing  Pastor,  ours  has 
been  blessed  with  it  during  the  whole  of  your  ministrations 
beyond  example.  The  sacrifice  has  been  on  one  side  alone, 
the  only  return  we  can  make  is  our  ardent  gratitude  and  love 
to  one  who  has  ever  been  an  anchor  to  our  hopes  and  a Com- 
forter to  our  Souls.” 

Although  the  rectory  in  Auburn  was  the  first  home  he  had  had 
since  he  left  his  father’s  roof  and  he  now  had  a wife  to  preside  over  it 
and  a cure  where  he  could  preach  Catholic  doctrine  "without  exciting 
suspicion  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  Protestantism,”  the  music  of  the 
Christ  Church  bells  is  in  his  ears  and  the  faces  of  those  whom  he  had 
loved  and  cherished  as  friends  and  parishioners  come  to  him  in  his 
dreams.  At  Christmas  and  New  Year  he  recalls  the  "blessed  days  at 
the  east”  and  gazing  at  a cherished  picture  of  Christ  Church,  writes, 
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I bless  in  my  heart  all  those  who  pass  through  its  ancient 
gates,  as  often  as  they  are  now  open  and  trust  they  will  find 
it  as  of  old,  all  glorious  within. 

The  four  fallow  years  at  St.  Peter’s,  which  afforded  so  little  scope 
for  his  missionary  zeal,  ended  in  1844,  when  there  came  to  him  the 
opportunity  to  carry  out  the  “sacred  fancy  of  his  youth,”  for  his 
heart  had  ever  “yearned  to  dissolve  itself  upon  a ministry  among  the 
poor.”  He  returned  to  Boston  to  become  the  first  Rector  of  the  newly- 
formed  parish  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  the  first  free  parish  church 
in  Boston,  where  every  day  the  sin-sick,  the  weary,  the  tempest- 
tossed  might  enter  without  money  and  without  price,  to  hear  the  gospel 
message.  In  an  intenseness  of  self-sacrifice,  for  which  his  eleven  years 
at  Christ  Church  had  well  qualified  him,  the  rest  of  his  earthly  life 
was  passed  until  his  glorious  translation  on  November  9th,  1851, 
while  he  was  preaching  to  children  after  having  baptized  an  infant. 

No  portrait  of  Dr.  Croswell  would  be  complete  without  a record 
of  the  impress  which  Christ  Church  made  upon  him  and  which  he  made 
on  Christ  Church,  for  it  rests  like  a benediction  within  its  very  walls. 
He  was  the  third  of  a great  triumvirate  of  rectors — Dr.  Cutler,  the 
first  rector,  whose  parish  had  no  parochial  bounds;  Dr.  Eaton,  founder 
of  the  pioneer  Sunday  School,  and  just  over  the  second  century, 
Dr.  Croswell,  poet,  priest  and  pastor.  But  while  we  see  the  first  two, 
as  through  a glass  darkly,  fitting  well  into  the  chaste  beauty  of  this 
historic  church,  in  Dr.  Croswell  we  feel  the  very  pulse  of  the  machine, 
his  body  as  well  as  his  soul,  animating  and  vitalizing  the  whole  fabric 
from  bells  to  altar.  The  life  and  work  of  one  of  whom  it  was  so  truth- 
fully said, — He  was  everybody’s  Minister  that  had  no  other — a 
Churchman  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer-Book — a Servant  of  Christ’s 
poor — add  undying  luster  to  Christ  Church  and  should  forever  hold 
it  sacred  against  the  secularizing  touch  of  the  modern  world. 


BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  RELIGIOUS  LIFE  FOR  MEN 
IN  THE  American  Church 


By  J.  0.  S.  Huntington,  0.  H.  C. 


Has  what  is  known  as  ‘^The  Religious  Life”  a legitimate  place  in 
the  Church? 

As  to  that,  there  are  different  opinions.  To  some  persons 
such  a life  seems  to  be  the  fairest  burgeoning  of  Christian  discipleship. 
By  others  it  has  been  regarded  as  a perversion  of  the  Christian  ideal 
in  a morbid  asceticism,  and  a false,  because  self-centered,  spirituality. 

Whatever  view  may  be  taken,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
Religious  Life,  as  organized  in  communities,  has  been  found  in  the 
historic  Church  from  shortly  after  the  apostolic  age.  The  course  of 
the  Christian  fellowship  has  been  deeply  affected  by  it,  and  v/ithout 
it  would  have  had  a very  different  history,  in  many  ages  and  lands. 
The  Religious  Life  is  a fact  to  be  reckoned  with  in  any  comprehensive 
account  of  the  Church  and  of  civilization. 

This  article  does  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  Religious  Life  has  been  a help  or  a hindrance  to  Christian  Faith 
and  morals,  or  whether,  if  it  has  served  some  good  purpose  in  the 
past,  it  is  now  outmoded  and  has  become  an  anachronism.  All  that 
will  be  aimed  at  is  to  describe  the  first  efforts  to  establish  the  Religious 
Life  for  men  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Two  things  may,  however,  be  said,  in  the  way  of  preface,  to  re- 
move misunderstanding. 

Prejudice  against  the  monastic  state  has  arisen  from  the  use  of 
the  very  phrase  “The  Religious  Life.”  This  has  been  taken  to  mean 
that  the  upholders  of  this  state  mean  to  assert  that  those  who  associate 
themselves  in  Religious  Communities  surpass  other  Christians  in 
piety  and  moral  excellence.  That  would,  of  course,  be  shocking 
Phariseeism,  subversive  of  all  true  humility.  But  the  term  “Re- 
ligious” is  not  used  with  any  such  implication.  It  simply  indicates 
that  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  monk  or  nun  are  of  a religious 
character, — worship,  prayer,  meditation,  intercession,  etc.  That  is 
their  business  or  mMier.  If  they  sincerely  fulfil  their  vocation  they 
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are  doing  that  which  will  unite  the  soul  with  God.  That  is  not  true 
of  many  useful  professions.  A man  may  be  a skillful  physician  and 
yet  live  apart  from  God.  A man  may  be  an  honest  and  upright  mer- 
chant and  yet  never  say  a prayer  or  exercise  faith  in  God.  But  a 
“Religious”  cannot  discharge  the  duties  of  his  calling  without  entering 
into  converse  with  his  Maker.  That  is  why  he  is  said  to  be  in  the 
“Religious  State,”  although,  alas,  he  may  have  the  outward  marks 
of  a “Religious”  and  be  secretly  unfaithful  to  all  that  it  should  in- 
volve of  loyalty  and  devotion;  he  may  “have  a name  to  live  and  be 
dead.” 

The  other  thing  to  be  said  is  that  the  Religious  Life  is  not,  in  its 
essentials,  alien  to  the  life  of  the  faithful  Christian  whatever  his 
status  and  work  may  be.  The  virtues  of  the  Religious  State  are  none 
other  than  the  virtues  which  all  followers  of  Christ  should  seek  to 
exercise.  Every  Christian  is  called  to  discipline  his  body,  his  mind, 
and  his  spirit,  that  he  may  advance  in  the  way  of  holiness.  The  “Re- 
ligious” disciplines  his  body  by  a life  of  strictest  purity  in  the  celibate 
state;  he  disciplines  his  mind  by  embracing  the  condition  of  poverty, 
calling  nothing  his  own;  he  disciplines  his  spirit  by  placing  himself 
under  the  Rule  of  his  Community,  and  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  his  Superior.  In  this  he  is  seeking  to  carry  out,  under  special 
conditions,  the  programme  incumbent  on  all  Christians.  All  souls 
are  commanded  to  seek  perfection:  the  “Religious”  vows  to  use  cer- 
tain means  which,  he  believes,  have  been  indicated  by  divine  instruc- 
tion and  witnessed  to  through  centuries  of  experience  as  conducive 
to  that  adventure. 

With  these  two  explanations,  we  pass  to  an  account  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Religious  Life  for  men  in  the  Church  of  this  land. 

Some  slight  movements  towards  the  monastic  ideal  were  made  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  That  strange  personality, — con- 
stitutionally weak  in  body,  and  vacillating  in  spirit, — Levi  Silliman 
Ives,  second  Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  worked  out  on  paper  a rather 
elaborate  plan  of  a Religious  Community  for  men,  with  its  center  at 
a romantic  spot  in  the  Carolina  mountains,  Valle  Crucis.  A fine, 
enthusiastic  group  of  young  men  made  an  attempt  to  initiate  the  life 
thus  outlined,  but  funds  dwindled,  one  by  one  they  left,  and  after 
two  years  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

Some  such  ideal  may  have  been  in  the  mind  of  a very  different 
character.  Dr.  Augustus  Muhlenburg.  He  was  eminently  successful 
in  beginning  various  charitable  works,  such  as  St.  Luke’s  Hospital, 
New  York  City,  and  St.  Johnland  in  Long  Island,  but,  while  he 
founded  the  Sisterhood  of  the  Holy  Communion  for  women,  nothing 
approaching  an  actual  community  of  men  came  about. 
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The  real  inception  of  the  Religious  Life  for  men  in  the  American 
Church  was  made  in  the  year  1870  by  a Religious  Community  of  men 
in  the  Church  of  England  known  as  the  Society  of  St.  John  the  Evan- 
gelist, That  Society  began  at  Cowley,  a suburb  of  Oxford,  in  the 
year  1866,  Three  priests, — Richard  Meux  Benson,  Charles  Chapman 
Grafton  (in  later  years  Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac),  and  Simeon  Wilber- 
force  O’Neill, — had  been  living  together  for  a year,  to  test  the  reality 
of  their  call  of  God  to  the  Religious  State.  Fr,  Benson  was  the 
leader  in  this  effort;  the  other  priests  were  under  his  guidance.  On  the 
Feast  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  December  27,  1866,  each  of  the 
three  priests,  in  the  presence  of  the  others,  took  the  following  vow: 
'Tn  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

Amen.  I promise  and  vow  to  Almighty  God,  the 

Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  before  the  whole  company  of 
heaven,  and  before  you,  my  Fathers,  that  I will  live  in  celibacy, 
poverty,  and  obedience,  as  one  of  the  Mission  Priests  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  unto  my  life’s  end.  So  help  me  God.” 

The  generation  that  knew  Fr.  Benson  has  nearly  passed  away, 
and  as  he  will  always  remain  an  historic  figure,  the  Founder  of  the 
first  stable  movement  in  the  Church  of  England  in  modern  times 
towards  the  Religious  Life  for  priests,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  give 
this  brief  picture  of  his  preparation  for  the  work  that  he  was  raised 
up  to  do. 

‘Tor  fifteen  years  he  had  been  living,  in  a cottage  in  his  parish 
of  Cowley,  a life  of  self-discipline,  in  prayer  and  study  and  pastoral 
work.  Intensely  missionary-hearted,  he  had  planned  in  1859  to  go 
to  India  with  a view  to  the  realization  of  a hope  that  later  on  a devo- 
tional college  might  be  founded  in  which  its  members  would  live 
‘as  much  in  poverty  as  possible,  and  as  much  orientally  in  every  habit 
and  mode  of  life  as  possible,’  but  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  was  unwilling 
that  he  should  leave  his  parish  at  that  time,  and  he  obeyed  and  waited. 
‘I  know  well  what  the  apostolic  weariness  of  such  a waiting  time  is. 
I have  had  some  waiting  in  my  day,’  he  once  wrote  to  Father  O’Neill, 
‘but  God  gives  us  waiting  times  that  they  may  be  prayer  times.’  ” 
Thus  when  the  true  call  came  he  was  ready  , and  was  enabled  to  be  a 
true  Father  Founder. 

Fr.  Mackay,  of  All  Saints,  Margaret  Street,  London,  gives  a 
vivid  pen  picture  of  Fr.  Benson,  in  later  years. 

‘‘Benson  had  no  form  or  comeliness  apart  from  the  tranquil 
shining  spirit  which  shone  through  his  dim  short-sighted  eyes,  and 
in  the  strong,  benevolent  lines  of  his  mouth..  A little,  shrivelled, 
bent,  thin,  wiry,  ascetic  figure,  full  of  energy,  often  looking  as  though 
he  were  concealing  physical  suffering,  but  at  fitting  times  brimming 
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over  with  laughter  and  humour;  a shabby,  faded  cassock  girded  very 
tightly — that  is  the  figure  people  remember;  a harsh,  rather  hesitating 
voice,  no  power  of  popular  preaching,  nothing  to  attract  you  short  of 
the  highest  characteristics  of  all. 

‘‘But  then  those!  The  motives  of  Father  Benson’s  life  were 
union  with  the  most  Holy  Trinity  in  Unity.  That  was  his  passion. 
His  thirst  for  souls,  his  battle  against  wrong,  his  love  of  all  men,  his 
consecration  of  the  material,  were  all  elements  in  his  passion  for 
God.  . . . Father  Benson  was  vow^ed  to  poverty  and  chastity 

because  these  were  instruments  for  a clear  vision  of  God  and  a closer 
conformity  to  His  will;  his  humility  and  obedience  were  to  him  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  attitude  the  creature  must  hold  towards 
the  Creator.” 

And  of  Fr.  Benson,  Bishop  Churton  says:  “He  always  seemed  to 
me  more  full  of  the  supernatural,  of  holiness  and  power  which  come 
from  divine  grace  acting  on  a wholly  surrendered  life,  than  any  one 
I ever  saw.” 

It  seems  worth  while  to  have  given  this  brief  impression  of  the 
Founder  of  the  “Cowley  Fathers”  because  it  illustrates  the  ideal 
towards  which  the  Society  has  constantly  aimed. 

It  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  Society  to  set  forward  that  ideal 
in  four  of  the  five  continents  of  the  world.  In  the  seventy-six  years 
since  it  began,  it  has  spread  to  India,  South  Africa,  and  America. 

The  foundation  in  America  was  made  only  four  years  after  the 
first  vows  were  taken.  The  three  Fathers  who  took  these  vows  had 
been  joined  by  a fourth,  Oliver  S.  Prescott.  Both  he  and  Fr.  Grafton 
were  Americans  and  in  1868  Fr.  Benson  had  expressed  the  hope  that 
“the  American  Fathers”  would  sometime  return  to  the  United  States 
“to  organize  in  the  western  hemisphere  a Mission  Society  like  our 
own.”  In  1870  the  Reverend  Arthur  C.  A.  Hall  (later  Bishop  of 
Vermont)  was  admitted  as  a novice  in  the  Society.  He  was  then  only 
twenty-three  years  old,  a vigorous  and  attractive  personality,  with  a 
well-trained  mind  and  buoyant  spirit.  The  following  year,  Fr.  Benson 
and  Fr.  O’Neill  came  to  America  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  accept 
the  invitation  of  the  vestry  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  Boston,  to 
the  Society  to  take  charge  of  that  parish.  The  plan  went  into  effect 
at  Easter,  1872,  and  in  September  Fr.  Grafton,  Fr.  Hall,  and  a lay 
brother  took  up  their  residence  in  a house  near  the  Church  of  the 
Advent. 

The  parish  of  the  Advent  was  organized  in  1844.  The  church 
building,  still  standing  but  now  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
is  on  the  north  side  of  Beacon  Hill,  below  the  State  House.  The 
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parish  had  from  the  beginning  been  a stronghold  of  the  Catholic  Faith 
under  able  rectors. 

It  was  intended  at  first  that  the  house  for  training  novices  for 
the  Society  should  be  at  North  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  and  Fr.  Hall, 
though  himself  still  a novice,  was  given  charge  there,  with  eight  young 
men  under  him.  But  this  division  of  forces  proved  impracticable 
and  in  Advent  1873,  Fr.  Hall  joined  Fr.  Grafton  in  Boston. 

When,  in  1875,  Fr.  Grafton  went  abroad  for  a long  stay,  Fr.  Hall 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  and  also  assumed  the 
spiritual  care  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Margaret,  an  English  Community 
of  women,  which  had  made  a foundation  in  Boston  a short  time  before. 

In  February,  1876,  Fr.  Prescott,  who  had  returned  to  America 
accompanied  by  Fr.  Maturin,  took  over  Saint  Clement’s  Church, 
Philadelphia.  Both  Fr.  Prescott  and  Fr.  Maturin  were  distinguished 
preachers. 

From  that  time  on,  the  Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  has 
gone  forward  in  this  country.  It  has  conducted  a long  succession  of 
Missions  and  Retreats,  and  its  members  have  preached  in  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

At  present  the  Society  has  its  Mother  House  near  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, on  the  banks  of  the  Charles  River,  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  has  houses  in  Boston,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  in 
Bracebridge,  Canada.  The  Society  in  America  is  now  an  autonomous 
congregation  with  its  own  Superior,  Fr.  Spence  Burton. 

In  the  autumn  of  1881,  three  young  priests  associated  themselves 
together  in  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a Religious  Com- 
munity, to  be  known  as  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross.  The  title  was 
chosen  with  no  reference  to  the  short-lived  society  in  North  Carolina 
thirty  years  before;  it  was  at  least  suggested  by  a Mission  of  that 
name  which  was  being  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
on  the  East  Side  of  New  York,  among  the  German  tenement-house 
dwellers  in  that  part  of  the  city.  It  was  known  as  the  Mission  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  The  three  priests  were  Robert  Stockton  Dod,  James 
O.  S.  Huntington,  and  James  G.  Cameron. 

Fr.  Dod  was  the  leader  in  the  enterprise.  His  father  was  for  some 
years  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  he  had 
spent  his  boyhood  there  and  was  a graduate  of  Princeton  University, 
and  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary.  He  was  still  young,  a 
striking  figure,  tall,  handsome,  an  excellent  Latin  and  Greek  scholar, 
an  exceptionally  able  preacher,  a good  sportsman,  and  a man  of  deep 
devotion  and  piety.  But  the  intensity  of  his  experience  in  many 
directions  had  tended  to  burn  up  his  physical  strength  and  already  he 
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was  suffering  from  an  asthmatic  affliction  which  was  to  blight  the 
brilliant  promise  of  his  youth. 

Fr.  Huntington  was  the  son  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Central  New 
York,  and  had  been  working  under  his  father  in  Syracuse  before  com- 
ing to  New  York  to  join  Fr.  Dod. 

Fr.  Cameron  had  been  ordained  priest  in  Central  New  York  and 
had  worked  among  the  Onondaga  Indians  near  Syracuse. 

Fr.  Dod  and  Fr.  Cameron  had  both  of  them  spent  some  time  at 
Cowley  St.  John,  Oxford,  and  Fr.  Huntington  had  seen  a good  deal 
of  the  Cowley  Fathers  in  Boston  where  his  father,  before  he  was 
Bishop,  had  established  Emmanuel  Church.  The  new  Community 
was  therefore,  to  a certain  extent,  a fruit  of  the  Society  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist.  Yet  it  was  not  a mere  copy  of  its  predecessor;  it  had 
from  the  start  a somewhat  different  ideal  and  ethos. 

Beside  his  acquaintance  with  the  life  at  Cowley  St.  John,  Fr.  Dod 
had  also  spent  som.e  months  at  Clewer,  near  Windsor,  England,  where 
is  the  Mother  House  of  the  Community  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  He 
had  the  privilege  of  frequent  converse  with  the  Reverend  Canon 
Carter,  Warden  of  the  Community,  and  was  guided  by  him  in  framing 
the  ideal  of  an  American  Community  for  men. 

As  a first  step  in  the  organizing  of  the  new  Community,  on 
All  Saints’  Day,  1881,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John  Baptist  (then  at  233 
East  17th  Street,  New  York)  Fr.  Dod  became  a novice,  and  his  two 
companions,  kneeling  beside  him,  were  accepted  as  postulants.  This 
was  their  initiation  into  the  nascent  Community.  These  two  pos- 
tulants became  novices  six  months  later,  on  the  Feast  of  the  Invention 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  May  3,  1882,  after  a week’s  Retreat  at  St.  Mary’s 
Convent,  Peekskill,  New  York. 

The  officiant  at  these  services  was  the  Reverend  George  Hendrick 
Houghton,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration,  1 East  29th 
Street,  New  York.  From  the  very  first  Dr.  Houghton  gave  his  wise 
counsel  and  spiritual  assistance  to  the  three  priests  who  looked  to 
him  as  their  director  and  acknowledged  his  authority. 

The  three  young  priests  hired  a house  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
East  Side  tenement-house  district,  and  took  up  the  English  work 
among  the  young  people  and  children  in  the  Holy  Cross  Mission. 
A German  priest  ministered  to  the  adult  German  folk  in  their  own 
language.  The  services  in  English  and  German, — the  Church  School, 
and  Guild  meetings, — were  carried  on  in  a large  building,  formerly 
the  Dry  Dock  Bank. 

The  East  Side  of  New  York  has  been  the  scene  of  many  changes. 
It  was  at  one  time  the  residence  section  of  w^ell-to-do  families.  Then, 
as  immigration  increased,  the  old  family  houses  were  turned  into  tene- 
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ments  and  large  tenement  buildings  were  put  up.  In  time  it  became 
the  most  densely  crowded  spot  in  the  world.  Wave  after  wave  of 
foreigners, — Irish,  German,  Bohemian,  Polish,  Russian — flowed  in. 
The  more  enterprising  of  the  aliens  pressed  on  to  the  great  empty 
spaces  beyond  the  Mississippi  River.  Those  who  stayed  in  New 
York  were  the  less  efficient  and  least  provided  with  means  for  their 
life  in  a new  land.  Thus  poverty  and  misery  grew  steadily.  This 
was  the  sphere  in  which  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Cross  laboured. 

By  the  summer  of  1884  it  had  become  evident  that  Fr.  Dod  could 
not  live  at  the  North.  He  had  taken  no  vows,  and  was  therefore  free 
to  withdraw  from  the  work  which,  in  its  inception,  owed  so  much 
to  him.  He  went  to  Texas  and  died  there  several  years  ago.  About 
this  time,  also,  Fr.  Cameron  decided  that  he  was  not  called  to  become 
a member  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  so  he  withdrew.  But 
Fr.  Huntington  was  not  left  alone.  The  Reverend  Fr.  Sturges  Allen, 
who  was  to  spend  so  many  years  in  the  Community  and  to  die  at  its 
Mission  in  Africa,  applied  for  admission  and  became  a novice. 

On  the  Feast  of  St.  Katharine  of  Alexandria,  November  25,  1884, 
Fr.  Huntington  was  professed  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Convent  of  St. 
John  Baptist.  The  Right  Reverend  Henry  Codman  Potter,  then 
Bishop  of  New  York,  received  his  vows, — the  vows  for  life  of  poverty, 
chastity,  and  obedience.  The  Bishop  of  Central  New  York  and 
Bishop  Quintard  of  Tennessee  were  present.  When  this  event  be- 
came known,  through  the  daily  press,  a storm  of  protest  rose.  The 
Presiding  Bishop  wrote  a letter  of  remonstrance  to  Bishop  Potter. 

In  his  reply  to  the  Presiding  Bishop,  Bishop  Potter  said:  '‘Do 
you  know,  my  dear  and  honoured  Presiding  Bishop,  what  a tenement- 
house  in  New  York  is?  Do  you  know  the  profound  and  widespread 
apathy  of  the  Christian  community  concerning  these  schools  of 
poverty,  misery,  and  almost  inevitable  vice?  Do  you  know  that  our 
own  Church’s  mission  work  in  New  York  has,  thus  far,  not  touched 
the  fringe  of  this  awful  mass  of  sorrov^r  and  sin?  All  this  these  young 
men  came  to  see  and  know;  by  personal  observation  and  actual 
contact. 

"And  then  they  said,  and  said  as  I believe  rightly,  Tf  we  are  to 
reach  these  people  we  must,  first  of  all,  live  among  them.  It  will  not 
answer  to  have  home  and  interests  elsewhere,  and  then  to  walk  over 
to  the  Mission  Chapel  and  go  about  among  the  tenement  population 
three  or  four  times  a week.  If  we  are  to  get  close  to  their  hearts  we 
must  get  close  to  their  lives. 

"And  then,  too,  they  said.  If  we  are  to  do  this  work  we  must  strip 
like  the  gladiators  for  the  fight.  We  must  be  disencumbered  of  every 
tie  and  interest  that  can  hinder  or  embarrass  us.  We  must  be  willing 
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to  be  poor,  to  live  alone,  to  obey  a fixed  rule  (or  regimen)  of  life,  that 
so  we  may  give  ourselves  wholly  to  this  work.” 

Between  the  years  1880  to  1890,  the  Community  of  St.  John 
Baptist  built  a beautiful  church  on  the  corner  of  Avenue  C and 
Fourth  Street,  a few  blocks  from  the  building  in  which  services  had 
been  carried  on.  It  v/as  in  this  Church  that  on  December  1,  1886, 
Bishop  Potter  received  the  vows  of  Sturges  Allen.  The  sermon 
on  the  occasion  was  preached  by  Dr.  Morgan  Dix,  rector  of  Trinity 
Church  at  the  head  of  Wall  Street,  New  York,  on  the  text  ‘‘Who 
then  is  willing  to  consecrate  his  service  this  day  unto  the  Lord?” 
(I  Chronicles  29:5.) 

Upon  his  profession,  Fr.  Allen  became  superior,  in  succession  to 
Fr.  Huntington. 

Four  years  later,  Fr.  Allen  and  Fr.  Huntington  withdrew  from  the 
Mission  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  took  up  their  residence  in  a hired  house 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  120  Pleasant  Avenue. 

A question  will  occur  to  some  minds  as  to  why  the  work  in  the 
tenement  district  of  the  East  Side  was  abandoned  by  the  men  who  had 
apparently  dedicated  themselves  to  it.  A suspicion  might  even  arise 
that  use  had  been  made  of  the  work  in  the  slums  to  foist  upon  the 
American  Church  a form  of  life  alien  and  unwelcome  to  its  spirit. 
In  all  fairness  to  those  who  commended  the  enterprise — most  of  whom 
have  passed  away — it  should  be  said,  with  as  much  emphasis  as 
possible,  that  any  such  notion  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  facts.  The 
men  who  gave  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  Holy  Cross  Mission  did 
so  in  all  sincerity.  They  had  no  thought  of  a future  change  of  place. 
But  their  experience  of  years  on  the  East  Side  showed  them  that  ‘‘the 
tenement-house  problem”  was  far  more  difficult  and  intricate  than  it 
appeared  at  first  sight.  One  factor  in  the  problem  was  the  instability 
of  the  population.  Eamilies  were  constantly  moving, — some  every 
few  months,  others  every  few  weeks.  They  migrated  to  the  Bronx 
or  across  the  river  to  Long  Island.  The  possibility  of  building  up  a 
permanent  congregation  became  more  and  more  remote.  The  work 
was  like  preaching  to  a procession.  To  outward  appearance  the  dis- 
trict remained  the  same,  but  the  human  element  was  in  flux  and  flow. 
This  was  felt  so  strongly  by  a large  Roman  church  on  Second  Street, 
that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  bought  up  the  tenement-houses 
near  the  church  and  tried  to  colonize  them  with  their  own  people. 

Moreover,  as  has  been  clearly  shown,  the  purpose  from  the  be- 
ginning was  to  establish  a Religious  Community  for  men;  after  ten 
years  there  were  only  two  professed  members;  some  change  seemed 
necessary  if  this  was  to  be  developed. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  Fr.  Huntington  and  Fr.  Allen  felt 
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themselves  justified  in  passing  the  Mission  over  into  the  hands  of  a 
young  German  priest,  a graduate  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary. 
The  Sisters  of  St.  John  Baptist  have  continued  their  work  in  the  dis- 
trict up  to  the  present  time. 

The  story  of  the  subsequent  development  of  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Cross  does  not  belong  here.  In  1892  the  two  priests  removed 
to  Westminster,  Maryland,  and  occupied  a house,  with  some  ground 
about  it,  opposite  the  parish  church.  The  use  of  the  house  was  the 
gift  of  Miss  Lucretia  Van  Bibber  of  Baltimore.  This  was  their  first 
real  monastery  and,  here  the  Religious  Life  developed  and  deepened 
and  new  accessions  were  made, — the  first  to  come  being  the  Reverend 
Shirley  Carter  Hughson,  the  present  Superior,  and  the  Reverend 
Frederic  Herbert  Sill,  Headmaster  of  Kent  School. 

As  the  Community  grew,  it  was  felt  that  larger  quarters  were 
needed,  and  in  1904  the  Community  took  up  its  residence  in  a per- 
manent building,  erected  by  the  gifts  of  many  people  all  over  the  land, 
at  West  Park,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

The  present  foundations  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross,  besides 
that  at  West  Park,  are  at  Kent,  Connecticut,  St.  Andrew’s,  Tennessee, 
and  Bolahun,  Liberia,  West  Africa. 


Letters  from  the  Reverend  Dr.  Myles  Cooper, 
Formerly  president  of  king’s  College,  New 
YORK,  Written  from  Edinburgh  to 
Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Peters,  of  London 

From  the  Jarvis  Papers,  with  Notes  by  the  Editor 

Dr.  MYLES  COOPER  was  graduated  from  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  in  1760.  A little  later  the  Rev.  Doctor  Samuel 
Johnson,  president  of  King’s  College,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
decided  to  retire  from  that  position  and  looked  for  a suitable  successor. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  recommended  Myles  Cooper  “as  a 
person  well  qualified  to  assist  in  the  management  of  the  College,  and 
to  succeed  the  President.”  Mr.  Cooper  arrived  in  New  York  in  the 
autumn  of  1762  and  was  at  once  made  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  February,  1763,  Mr.  Cooper 
was  made  president  of  the  Institution. 

The  affairs  of  the  college  prospered  under  his  direction  until  such 
time  as  the  political  situation  between  the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain 
became  acute.  Dr.  Cooper  was  an  ardent  sympathizer  with  the 
British  cause  and  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  revolutionists.  In 
April,  1775,  he  was  threatened  by  a mob  which  gathered  round  the 
college  with  the  intent  to  seize  him.  While  Alexander  Hamilton, 
then  a student  in  the  college,  harangued  the  mob.  Dr.  Cooper  escaped 
by  the  rear  entrance;  made  his  way  to  The  Asia,  a British  ship  of  War, 
and  was  conveyed  to  England.  He  later  became  one  of  the  min- 
isters of  an  Episcopal  Chapel  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  while 
there  used  his  great  influence  to  secure  the  consecration  of  Samuel 
Seabury  by  the  non-juring  Bishops  of  the  Scottish  Church.  He  died 
May  20,  1785. 

To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Peters 

Charlotte  Street,  Pimlico 

Edr  20  Dec.  1783.* 

My  Dear  Sir, 

I freely  confess  that  I have  not  used  you  well  in  not 
sooner  answering  your  very  friendly  Letter.  The  only 

*Peters  endorses  this  letter:  “Dr.  M.  Cooper’s  Brother,  faiUd  as  a 
Cotton  Manufacturer.” 
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Apology  I can  offer  is,  that  I have  not  been  well  myself. 
Indeed,  the  very  great  Difficulties  I labour  under,  from  the 
misfortunes  of  an  only  Brother,  who  has  a wife  and  Ten  Chil- 
dren, without  anything  at  present  to  support  them,  but 
what  he  draws  from  me,  will  convince  you  that  I cannot  be 
very  much  at  Ease. 

I have  heard  nothing  farther  respecting  the  Nova  Scotia 
Episcopate.  If  any  Motive  could  induce  me  to  accept  of  it,  it 
must  only  be  the  above  Consideration.  But  if  either  Smith, 
Combe  or  Duche  should  be  pitched  upon  (or  any  other  re- 
bellious Spirit)  I should  wish  to  oppose  the  plan  with  all  my 
Influence. 

Take  not  this  short  Letter  amiss — I will  be  more  explicit 
as  soon  as  I am  better;  write  me  again,  I beseech  you,  and 
believe  me,  in  the  mean  Time  (with  my  love  to  Miss  Peters). 

Dear  Sir,  yr  most  affec*®  Friend,  &c  &c 

M.  Cooper. 


Notation 
^‘Cooper  Dr 
Dec.  6,  1784 

rec^  14th.” 
Edr  Dec.  6,  1784. 

Dear  Saint  Peter, 

I thank  you  much  for  y^  pamphlet  You  were  so  good  as 
to  send  me  by  Dr  Seabury.  He  will  inform  you  why  I 
thanked  you  not  sooner.  In  short,  I am  but  just  restored 
to  Life,  from  y©  severest  fit  of  Sickness  that  ever  I experi- 
enced, as  you  may  suppose,  when  I tell  you  that  I was 
attended  twice  a day  by  four  eminent  physicians.  I can 
yet  only  just  write  my  Name, — so  that  I must  refer  you  to 
Dr  Seabury  for  anything  that  I might  otherwise  try  to  com- 
municate. I apprehend  his  Consecration  (which  Murray 
most  clandestinely  endeavoured  to  counteract  in  Fav^  of 
that  old  Serpent  Smith,*  expressly  so  avowed)  will  make  a 
considerable  Change  in  the  Feelings  of  our  Church  Gov- 
ernors. God  grant  however  (as  I hope  it  will,  that  it  may 
turn  out  for  y©  good  of  the  Church : and  then  all  my  Care  is 
ended.  You  can  write,  tho  I cannot.  Presenting  Comp® 
to  Miss  Peters — 8c  believe  me  tho  a weak  yet  a sincere 
Brother  in  the  Faith,  and  work  also. 

M.  Cooper. 

*The  Reverend  Doctor  William  Smith  was  elected  Bishop  of  Maryland 
in  June,  1783,  hut  was  never  consecrated.  He  addressed  a letter  to  the 
Scottish  Bishops  appealing  to  them  to  abstain  from  consecrating  Seabury,  and 
asserting  that  such  a step  would  he  against  the  earnest  and  sound  advice  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York they  not  think- 

ing him  a fit  person,  especially  as  he  was  actively  and  deeply  engaged  against 
Congress.”  {Beardsley,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Bishop  Seabury,, 

p,  14s.) 


Mind  nothing  of  Franks. 


Revs  Mr.  Peters 

Charlotte  Street,  Pimlico. 
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Notation. 

^‘Cooper  Rev. 

Rev.  Mr.  Peters.  15  1785* 

rec<t  19th-85 
Answd-  Feby  8, 1785.’^ 

EdL  Jan.  15,  1784.  (1785). 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  Letter,  dated  Nov  1.  bearing  upon  it  the  name  of 
Mr  Murray,  reached  me  two  days  ago.  What  has  become 
of  Him  I know  not.  It  was  put  into  the  Post  Office  at  a 
place  called  Sanquhar  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  from 
thence  I received  it.  What  it  is  owing  to  I know  not,  but  I 
solemnly  declare  I do  not  understand  two  lines  of  it.  I know 
you  intend  to  be  mysterious,  but  if  ye  mystery  is  made  totally 
inexplicable  to  the  Receiver,  he  had  as  well  not  be  written 
to  at  all. 

I wrote  a few  Lines  to  you  by  Dr  Seabury  in  his  return 
to  your  Metropolis,  after  he  had  preached  to  his  Wisher  in 
this  Country:  what  y®  (result)  will  be  heaven  only  knows, 
but  he  has  acted,  I think,  the  part  of  a brave  man.  I doubt 
not  that  the  Arch  Bp®  will  be  very  angry  both  with  Him 
and  with  Themselves;  Some  of  the  Bishops,  I know,  are  not 
displeased  in  y®  least  at  the  Step.  Tis  very  true,  Murrayf 
wrote  to  stop  y®  Business,  but  he  might  as  well  have  blasted 
against  Thunder.  His  attempt  was  despised  in  the  North; 
and  in  the  South.  I should  think  it  could  do  him  no  Service: 
for  my  own  Part  I shall  Despise  him  for  his  Conduct  as  long 
as  I live. — And  I suppose  he  is  pretty  well  satisfied  of  his 
Meaness,  by  this  time,  himself.  If  I was  in  Dr  Seabury’s 
place,  I would  not  leave  an  inch  of  skin  upon  his  Body,  for 
y®  Part  he  acted  towards  Him;  and  the  shameful  Lies  he  told 
to  the  Scots  Bps  can  plead  no  excuse  whatever:  for  he  knew 
that  he  was  lying  most  atrociously. 

The  N.  S.  Episcopate,  I hear  is  still  pretty  stationary. 
Will  ever  a Whig  Minister  promote  the  Chh  of  England? 
He  would  be  brought  in  by  the  Corenors  Jury  Felo-De  Se. 

I hear  that  Vardill  is  gone  to  Ireland — pray  can  you  tell 
me  what  Stay  he  proposes  making  there?  I dare  say  he  is 
not  gone  without  Reason. 

If  you  hear  anything  from  America,  I should  be  glad 
to  partake  of  the  Intelligence.  I am  still  in  a very  weak  and 
languid  State — and  not  yet  ever  left  by  my  Physician.  I 
never  had  so  narrow  a squeak  for  it  before.  But  I hope  I 

*1784  is  obviously  a mistake  for  1785,  as  this  letter  was  written  after 
the  consecration  of  Seabury. 

]The  Reverend  Doctor  Alexander  Murray,  a Loyalist,  was  formerly 
minister  at  Reading,  Pa.,  1762-1778.  In  the  latter  year  he  went  to  London. 
While  there  he  used  his  influence  to  prevent  the  consecration  of  Seabury,  and 
wrote  several  letters  of  protest.  He  said  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
English  bishops  could  proceed  to  the  consecration  ‘‘upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a few  missionaries  in  their  obscure  private  capacity.” ^ On  the  other 
hand,  Dr.  Murray  warmly  favored  the  consecration  of  Dr.  William  Smith  as 
Bishop  of  Maryland,  but  that  act  was  not  consummated. 
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shall  now  get  abroad  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  admit  of  an 
Invalid’s  venturing.  The  Season  here  has  been  very  un- 
favourable ; tho  I hear  that  our  Weather  has  not  been  nearly 
so  tempestuous  as  Yours;  nor  have  we  had  half  as  much 
Snow ; as  hath  fallen  in  Sussex,  tho  it  lies  upon  the  Coast. 

For  y®  future  I will  note  your  Direction  Mr  Watson; 
for  y®  present  This,  I think  may  Do  full  as  well.  I would  not 
give  a Farthing  for  any  Discovery  They  (whoever  they  are) 
can  make  against  Me — I do  no  Treason,  and  I fear  no 
Traitor.  I expected  to  have  heard  from  Brother  Chandler 
&c,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to  you,  I wrote  by  Dr  Seabury — 
but  not  a line  from  any  of  them. 

With  my  Respects  to  Miss  Peters,  I remain, 

Dear  sir,  yrs  affty  &c  &c  &c 

M.  Cooper. 


Notation. 
‘‘Cooper  Dr 
April  19,  1785 
rec-June  1-1785. 
Dr  Cooper 
Died 

May  20,  1785.” 
Ed^  19  April,  1785. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  Namesake’s  Sermons  (for  which  I truly  thank 
You)  are  left  at  Mr  Snidder’s,  Bookseller,  100  Fleet  Street. 

I am  still  so  weak  that  Writing  is  painful:  as  soon  as 
ever  I get  my  Spirits  You  shall  hear  from  me:  in  the  Interim 
I wish  you  wd  write. 

Affetly  Yours 

M.  Cooper. 


Revd.  Mr.  Peters 

Charlotte  Street,  Pimlico. 


Memorial  on  Proposed  Disestablishment 
OF  THE  Church  in  Virginia,  1776 


With  Introductory  Note  by  G.  MacLaren  Brydon 

The  following  memorial  of  a group  of  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Virginia  was  presented  to  the  Vir- 
ginia General  Assembly  on  November  8,  1776,  at  a time 
when  the  Legislature  of  the  new  Commonwealth  was  re- 
ceiving mJmerous  petitions  requesting  the  disestablishment 
of  the  Church  or  at  least  the  removal  of  the  taxes  by  which 
it  was  supported.  The  Legislature  at  this  session  remitted 
all  Church  taxes  for  the  year  1777,  continuing  to  remit 
them  from  year  to  year  until,  in  1779,  these  taxes  were 
abolished.  The  Church,  however,  continued  to  be  the 
Established  Church  of  the  Commonwealth,  performing  the 
civil  duties  imposed  upon  its  vestries  until  the  year  1784, 
The  disendowment  and  sequestration  of  the  Church’s  property 
was  effected  in  1801. 

While  this  Memorial  doubtless  states  the  predominant 
opinion  among  the  Churchmen  of  the  period,  there  were 
many  among  them  who  believed  that  owing  to  the  increase 
of  Dissenters  in  the  Commonwealth  the  time  had  come  for 
the  removal  of  the  Church  taxes  from  all  members  of  other 
religious  bodies.  Typical  of  this  opinion  is  the  letter  of 
James  Nourse,  of  Berkeley  County,  Virginia,  written  Octo- 
ber 18,  1776,  to  General  Gates,  in  which  he  writes: 

“Religion  being  likely  to  come  next  upon  the  Carpet, 
I offer  my  services  for  Burge.ss  in  the  room  of  Rutherford, 
who  is  chosen  Senator  * * « j to  kick  out  the 

Athanasian  Creed  to  which  we  owe  the  existence  of  so  many 
Deists  and  Atheists,  and  that  in  the  public  worship  we 
rationally  adore  the  one  only  self-existent  God  through 
Christ  Jesus  * * * However,  I only  purpose  being 

there  {t.  e.,  in  the  House  of  Delegates)  till  I can  get  the 
Church  of  Virginia  established,  and  a freedom  of  conscience 
and  from  tax  for  all  other  sects.”  (This  letter  is  published 
in  American  Archives,  Series  V,  Vol.  11,  column  1,112.) 
Mr.  Nourse,  however,  was  not  elected  to  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates. 

The  original  of  the  Memorial  is  in  the  Virginia  State 
Library.  It  is  unsigned  and  there  is  no  way  of  telling  how 
many  signatures  were  originally  attached.  There  were 
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about  105  or  110  clergymen  of  the  Church  in  Virginia  at 
that  time,  about  90  being  Ministers  of  Parishes  or  con- 
nected with  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  A few,  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen  in  all,  had  refused  to  go  with  their 
people  into  the  Revolution  and  had  withdrawn  from  their 
cures,  some  of  them  continuing  to  live  in  their  parishes, 
others  having  returned  to  England  after  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

G.  MacLaren  Brydon. 


To  the  Honorable  the  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Delegates i 

The  Memorial  of  a considerable  number  of  the  Clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Virginia  * * * setteth  forth  that 

your  Memorialists,  having  understood  that  various  Petitions 
have  been  presented  to  the  Honorable  the  Assembly,  praying  the 
abolition  of  the  Established  Church  in  this  State,  wish  to  represent 
that  when  they  undertook  the  Charge  of  Parishes  in  Virginia,  they  de- 
pended on  the  publick  Faith  for  the  receiving  of  that  Recompence  for 
their  Services,  during  Life  or  good  Behaviour,  which  the  Laws  of  the 
Land  promised,  a Tenure  which  to  them  appears  of  the  same  sacred 
nature  as  that  by  which  every  Man  in  the  State  holds,  & has  secured  to 
him,  his  private  Property;  and  that  such  of  them  as  are  not  yet  pro- 
vided for,  entered  into  Holy  Orders,  expecting  to  receive  the  several 
emoluments  which  such  religious  Establishment  offered;  that  from 
the  nature  of  their  Education  they  are  precluded  from  gaining  a 
tolerable  subsistence  in  any  other  way  of  Life;  & that  therefore  they 
think  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  Justice,  either  to  deprive  the 
present  Incumbents  of  Parishes  of  any  Rights  or  Profits  they  hold  or 
enjoy;  or  to  cut  off  from  such  as  are  now  in  Orders  & unbeneficed, 
those  expectations  which  originated  from  the  Laws  of  the  Land,  & 
which  have  been  the  means  of  disqualifying  them  for  any  other  Pro- 
fession or  Way  of  Life. 

Also,  that  though  your  Memorialists  are  far  from  favoring  en- 
croachments on  the  religious  Rights  of  any  Sect  or  Denomination  of 
Men,  yet  they  conceive  that  a religious  establishment  in  a State  is 
conducive  to  its  Peace  and  Happiness.  They  think  the  opinions  of 
Mankind  have  a very  considerable  Influence  over  their  Practice;  and 
that  it  therefore  cannot  be  improper  for  the  legislative  Body  of  a vState 
to  consider  how  such  opinons  as  are  most  consonant  to  Reason,  & of 
the  best  efficacy  in  human  affairs,  may  be  propagated  and  supported. 
They  for  their  Part  are  of  opinion  that  the  Doctrines  of  Christianity 
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have  a greater  Tendency  to  produce  Virtue  amongst  Men  than  any 
human  Laws  or  Institutions;  & that  these  can  be  best  taught  & pre- 
served in  their  Purity  in  an  Established  Church,  which  gives  En- 
couragement to  Men  to  study,  & acquire  a competent  Knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures:  And  they  think  that  if  these  great  Purposes  can  be 
answered  by  a religious  Establishment,  the  Hardships  which  such  a 
Regulation  might  impose  on  Individuals,  or  even  Bodies  of  Men, 
ought  not  to  be  considered. 

Also,  That  whilst  your  Memorialists  are  fully  persuaded  of  the 
good  effects  of  religious  Establishments  in  general,  they  are  more 
particularly  convinced  of  the  Excellency  of  the  religious  Establish- 
ment which  has  hitherto  subsisted  in  this  State:  That  they  ground 
their  Conviction  on  the  Experience  of  150  years,  during  which  period 
order  & internal  Tranquillity,  true  Piety  & Virtue  have  more  prevailed 
than  in  most  other  Parts  of  the  W^orld;  & on  the  mild  & Tolerating 
Spirit  of  the  Church  established,  which  with  all  Christian  Charity  & 
Benevolence  has  regarded  Dissenters  of  every  Denomination,  & has 
shewn  no  Disposition  to  restrain  them  in  the  Exercise  of  their  Re- 
ligion: That  it  appears  to  your  Memorialists  that  the  Mildness  of  the 
Church  Establishment  has  heretofore  been  acknowledged  by  those 
very  Dissenters,  who  now  aim  at  its  Ruin,  many  of  whom  emigrated 
from  other  Countries  to  settle  in  this,  from  motives,  we  may  reason- 
ably suppose,  of  Interest  & Happiness. 

Also,  That  your  Memorialists  apprehend  many  bad  consequences 
from  abolishing  the  Church  Establishment.  They  cannot  suppose, 
should  all  Denominations  of  Christians  be  placed  upon  a Level,  that 
this  Equality  will  continue,  or  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  by  any 
Sect  for  the  Superiority;  & they  foresee  that  much  Confusion,  prob- 
ably civil  Commotions,  will  attend  the  Contest.  They  also  dread 
the  Ascendancy  of  that  Religion  which  permits  its  Professors  to 
threaten  Destruction  to  the  Commonwealth,  in  Order  to  serve  their 
own  private  Ends. 

Lastly,  That  though  the  Justice  & Expediency  of  continuing  the 
Church  Establishment  is  a matter  of  which  your  Memorialists  them- 
selves have  no  Doubt,  yet  they  wish  that  the  final  Determination  of 
your  honorable  House  be  deferred  till  the  general  sentiments  of  the 
good  People  of  this  Commonwealth  can  be  collected,  as  your  Me- 
morialists have  the  best  Reasons  to  believe  that  a majority  of  them 
desire  to  see  the  Church  Establishment  continued:  and  as  the  senti- 
ments of  the  People  have  been  attended  to  in  other  Instances,  they 
submit  it  to  your  consideration  whether  some  regard  should  not  be 
paid  to  their  sentiments  in  a matter  which  so  nearly  concerns  them,  as 
that  of  Religion. 


Notes  on  the  documentary  History  of  the 
American  Church 


Compiled  by  the  Editor 

ILLINOIS,  Joliet:  The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  The 
Churchman  for  April  4th,  1835,  and  in  subsequent  issues: 

To  Episcopalians  Wishing  to  Emigrate  to  Illinois 

The  village  of  Juliet  is  situated  on  the  River  Des  Pleins 
and  also  on  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  route,  about  40 
miles  southwest  from  Chicago.  It  was  laid  out  in  the  month 
of  May  last,  and  about  100  Lots  sold  in  June,  at  an  average 
of  upward  of  $45  each;  there  being  at  that  time  but  one 
family  within  three  miles.  It  is  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
most  fertile  regions  in  the  whole  western  country,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  scite  is  scarcely  exceeded  any  where.  This 
river,  unlike  most  large  streams  of  the  west,  does  not  flow 
its  banks,  and,  consequently,  its  valley,  as  well  as  the  sur- 
rounding country,  is  healthy;  as  much  so  as  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson  or  Connecticut.  Since  the  19th  of  June  last,  there 
have  been  fifteen  houses  and  three  stores  built,  besides  a 
grist  and  saw  mill  and  three  other  saw  mills  within  three 
miles  of  the  place.  There  is  abundance  of  water  found  here 
for  any  purpose.  The  16th  Section  of  land,  which  belongs 
to  the  township  for  school  purposes,  and  adjoins  the  village, 
was  sold  in  September  for  $8,800  which  is  now  drawing  an 
interest  of  ten  per  cent.  Sufficient  to  support  all  schools 
for  several  years  to  come. 

The  proprietors  of  some  lots  lately  laid  off  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  village,  propose,  and  are  now  ready  to  deed  to 
the  Episcopal  Church  a scite  for  a church,  equal  both  in  size 
and  value  to  a little  more  than  two  village  lots,  such  as  are 
now  selling  for  $75,  upon  the  condition  that  a church  shall 
be  erected  thereon  within  five  years  from  the  1st  of  January, 
1835,  costing  not  less  than  $1,500.  And  further,  that  this 
advertisement  or  a similar  notice  be  published  in  some 
Episcopal  paper  printed  in  New- York  or  New-England  at 
least  six  months  in  succession.  There  are  in  the  village  and 
within  a few  miles  eight  communicants,  and  about  a dozen 
families  friends  of  the  Church,  who  have  met  once  to  hear 
preaching  in  the  village,  and  it  is  probable  a parish  will  be 
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formed  early  in  the  spring.  This  advertisement  is  pub- 
lished for  the  information  of  those  desirous  of  emigrating  to 
the  Western  country. 

N.  B.  There  are  also  Episcopal  societies  at  Chicago, 
Galena  and  Peoria  in  this  State. 


NEW  JERSEY,  Princeton:  Consecration  of  Trinity  Church.  1834. 

An  Episcopal  Church  has  been  formed  in  Princeton, 
and  a handsome  house  of  worship  erected.  Yesterday 
[Wednesday,  the  23d  instant],  Bishop  Doane  consecrated 
the  building  to  the  Prince  of  religion.  Bishop  White,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  diocese,  was  present,  and  preached  the 
sermon.  That  venerable  prelate  is  now  in  his  87th  year. 

He  will  tarry  at  Princeton,  to  witness  the  interesting  per- 
formances at  the  commencement,  which  takes  place  this 
day.  It  is  now  “sixty-eight  years”  since  Bishop  White 
attended  commencement  at  Princeton  College. — Ib. 


TENNESSEE,  Columbia:  Consecration  of  St.  Peter’s  Church.  1835. 

Consecration. — On  Good  Friday,  April  17th,  the  newly 
erected  church  at  Columbia,  Maury  county,  Tennessee, 
was  consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Otey.  The  Rev. 

Dr.  Weller,  of  Nashville,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Newell  and 
Munroe,  were  present,  and  assisted  in  the  services.  The 
Rev.  Leonidas  Polk,  the  rector  of  the  church,  was  absent 
from  the  State.  The  services  derived  much  interest  from 
the  fact,  that  this  is  the  second  Episcopal  church  consecrated 
in  that  State;  that  at  Nashville,  (which  was  consecrated  in 
1831,  by  Bishop  Meade,)  being  the  first,  and  till  now,  the 
only  one.  The  new  church  is  called  St.  Peter’s,  and  is  about 
80  feet  in  length,  by  40  in  breadth,  contains  60  pews  on  the 
floor,  with  a gallery  at  the  end  opposite  the  pulpit,  which  is  to 
contain  an  organ,  now  preparing  in  Philadelphia.  A neat 
vestry  room  in  the  rear,  sufficiently  large,  perhaps,  for  a 
Sunday  school,  is  connected  by  a door  with  the  chancel  and 
pulpit.  The  whole  arrangement  of  the  church  is  neat  and 
convenient  to  the  purpose  of  divine  worship.  Two  other 
churches  are  erecting  in  Tennessee,  one  at  Franklin,  under 
the  rectorship  of  Bishop  Otey,  and  one  at  Clarkesville;  funds 
have  also  been  raised  for  the  speedy  erection  of  one  at 
Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi  river. — The  Churchman. 


MICHIGAN:  Church  in  Detroit. 

Till  the  year  1821,  Michigan  was  destitute  of  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Church.  In  that  year  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Welton 
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\’isited  Detroit,  and  occasionally  preached.  After  his  death 
in  1822^  it  was  unsupplied  for  two  years^  when  the  Rev. 
Richard  F.  Cadle  was  sent  to  Detroit  by  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  organized  a parish  by  the 
name  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  a 
Sunday  school  was  established  and  placed  in  connexion  with 
the  General  Protestant  Episcopal  Sunday  School  Union. 

In  the  winter  of  1827,  a site  was  obtained  and  a sub- 
scription raised  for  building  a church,  and  by  the  benevolent 
exertions  of  a lady  of  the  congregation,  some  assistance  was 
also  received  from  Philadelphia  and  New-York.  On  the  1 1th 
of  August,  1827,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hobart,  in  compliance 
with  a request  from  the  vestry,  visited  the  parish  and  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  the  church,  and  on  the  following  day  admin- 
istered the  rite  of  confirmation  to  eleven  persons. 

In  the  succeeding  year,  the  church,  a neat  brick  edifice, 
40  feet  by  60,  was  completed,  and  on  the  24th  of  August, 
was  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Almighty  God  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Hobart,  of  the  Diocese  of  New-York.  The 
holy  rite  of  confirmation  was  at  the  same  time  administered 
to  twelve  persons,  several  of  whom  were  members  of  the 
Sunday  school. 

A sale  of  the  pews  soon  after  took  place,  but  a sufficient 
sum  was  not  realized  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  building,  (nearly 
$5,000,)  and  the  church  remained  considerably  in  debt.  A 
few  members  of  the  congregation,  however,  generously 
offered  to  take  a part  of  the  unsold  pews  and  assume  the  debt, 
and  the  church  was  thus  relieved  from  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment. 

In  the  following  spring,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cadle  resigned 
his  charge  of  this  parish,  and  accepted  the  superintendence 
of  the  Green  Bay  mission. 

His  labors,  while  officiating  in  Detroit,  were  blessed 
with  great  success.  He  found  a few  Episcopal  families  who 
had  long  been  destitute  of  ministerial  services,  and  many  of 
whom  were  little  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  and  usages 
of  the  Church.  When  he  removed,  the  congregation  was 
much  larger;  a neat  and  convenient  church  had  been  erected; 
the  Sunday  school  was  flourishing;  a Bible  and  Common 
Prayer-book  society  was  in  successful  operation,  and  every 
thing,  indeed,  indicated  an  improvement,  not  only  in  out- 
ward prosperity,  but  in  spiritual  strength. 

In  1830,  the  Rev.  Richard  Bury  was  elected  Rector, 
and  in  June  commenced  his  ministerial  duties.  The  church 
increased  very  much  under  his  faithful  superintendence, 
though  ill  health,  occasioned  by  excessive  exertion  in  a former 
parish,  frequently  prevented  him  from  officiating. 

A class  was  formed  for  instruction  in  the  Catechism, 
consisting  of  the  younger  teachers  and  more  advanced 
scholars  of  the  Sunday  school.  This  class  was  peculiarly 
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useful,  as  many  of  the  teachers  were  very  young,  and  conse- 
quently  had  not  acquired  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church. 

In  the  summer  of  1830,  a female  industrious  society  was 
formed,  whose  useful  and  meritorious  exertions  have  greatly 
aided  in  the  purchase  of  an  organ  and  bell,  and  in  defraying 
many  of  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  church  and  Sunday 
school. 

A missionary  society,  auxiliary  to  the  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  was  also  formed,  and  a subscription  obtained  for 
supporting  a scholarship. 

But  while  the  affairs  of  the  church  were  thus  prospering, 
the  health  of  the  Rector  rapidly  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  charge  in  the  spring  of  1833. 

In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  the  Rev.  Addison 
Searle  took  charge  of  the  parish,  and  under  his  eloquent  and 
faithful  preaching,  the  church  continued  to  increase;  so  that 
additional  room  was  soon  needed  to  accommodate  the  con- 
gregation. Accordingly,  in  1834,  an  addition  of  30  feet, 
and  a recess  for  an  organ  gallery,  was  added  to  the  building, 
with  a basement  room  for  the  Sunday  school.  A new  organ 
has  also  been  obtained  to  suit  the  enlarged  dimensions  of 
the  building. — The  Churchman^  May  2,  1835. 


FLORIDA:  State  of  Church  in  1838. 

Florida. — We  find  the  following  mournful  paragraph  in 
the  report  of  the  Rev.  David  Brown,  the  Missionary  at 
Jacksonville,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Domestic  Committee. 

“The  Church  in  Florida,  as  well  as  the  country,  seems 
doomed  to  disaster  and  desolation. — Casting  my  eyes  on  the 
Journal  of  the  Diocese  of  1838,  I find  that  death,  disease, 
and  removal,  have  swept  from  his  place  and  duties,  every 
clergyman  then  comprising  the  Clergy  of  Florida^  myself 
excepted, — one  half  of  the  whole  number  gone  to  their  ac- 
count!— Banner  of  the  Cross. 


Key  West:  New  Church. 

We  have  at  length,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  completed 
our  church  here,  where  one  was  so  much  needed.  It  is  36 
feet  by  40,  has  36  pews,  besides  a gallery  at  one  end,  and,  if 
every  seat  is  occupied,  will  hold  two  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons. The  pews  have  all  been  sold,  except  four,  which  are 
reserved  as  free  seats.  I am  sorry  to  say  this  number  is  not 
sufficient  to  accommodate  all  those  families  and  individuals 
who  might  be  induced  to  attend  public  worship.  The 
smallness  of  our  church  is  a matter  of  more  regret,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  the  only  place  of  worship  on  the  Key.  It  is,  how- 
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ever,  our  misfortune  rather  than  our  fault;  our  means  not 
allowing  us  to  undertake  a larger  building.  We  owe  upon 
it  a debt  of  $200  or  $300,  and  have  yet  to  furnish  it  with 
almost  everything  but  a bell.  I officiate  here  once  every 
Sunday  morning,  and  hold  a Sunday  School  in  the  after- 
noon. I have  also  a weekly  lecture  on  Thursday  evening. — 
(Letter  from  Rev,  A . E,  Ford,  Missionary  at  Key  West,  dated 
April  17,  1841.) 


Apalachicola:  Trinity  Church.  Consecration.  1841. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  there  was  one  resident  within  the 
precincts  of  the  present  city.  The  Chatahoochee  sweeps 
along  its  eastern  limits  into  Apalachee  Bay,  which  washes 
its  southern  side,  and  flowing  through  a pass,  debouches 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  soil  is  white  sand.  Magnolias, 
cypresses  and  oaks  skirt  the  confines  of  a promenade  adjacent 
to  the  harbor,  and  in  the  suburbs  and  interior  grow  every- 
where the  pine  and  palmetto,  yaupon  and  ti-ti,  laurel  and 
bay,  rosemary  and  fragrant  jessamine.  A ridge  of  hill 
was  razed  to  fill  a marsh;  which  at  once  levelled  the  in- 
equalities and  improved  the  health  of  the  city.  After  the 
decision  between  the  claimants  of  title  (the  U.  S.  and  Spanish 
purchasers)  in  favor  of  the  latter,  the  site  was  bought  by  a 
company,  and  within  four  years,  its  principal  dwelling- 
houses,  and  continuous  rows  of  brick  and  granite  stores  on 
Water-street,  were  built.  And  now,  many  steamboats  and 
craft  of  burthen  lie  at  the  wharves,  or  anchored  in  the  bay, 
and  at  the  Pass. 

Its  society  is  distinguished  by  intelligence,  increases 
annually,  and  almost  vies  in  numbers  with  that  of  the  terri- 
torial capital.  Through  the  pious  suggestions  of  one,  and  the 
exertions  of  others,  a church  has  been  erected,  and  other  so- 
cieties are  already  emulous  of  the  example.  Until  this 
winter,  the  diocese  being  without  a bishop,  and  Apalachicola 
destitute  of  a clergyman,  it  remained  unconsecrated.  It  is 
now  “separated  from  all  unhallowed,  worldly  and  common 
uses,  and  its  tolling  bell  and  organ-choir  make  blessed  music 
for  the  citizens.  .We  are  indebted  for  the  consecration  to 
the  goodness  of  the  Right  Rev.  James  Hervey  Otey,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  Tennessee.  F^w  know  the  rough  perils  encoun- 
tered by  our  bishops,  in  their  traveling  visitations — their 
wants,  their  jeopardy,  their  fidelity.  The  unaffected  sim- 
plicity and  genuine  excellence  of  this  prelate  won  the  kind 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  friendly  offices  attested  their 
esteem  for  his  “labors  of  love.” 

Trinity  Church  was  consecrated  on  the  morning  of  Sexa- 
gesima  Sunday.  Upon  the  succeeding  day  the  rite  of  con- 
firmation was  performed ; and  both  of  these  ceremonies  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  people,  and  excited  new  interest 
In  behalf  of  the  Church.  The  Bishop  favored  us  with  an- 
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other  day  of  his  presence,  and  then  was  compelled  to  urge 
his  way  to  the  fulfilment  of  farther  engagements  in  other 
parts  of  ¥\orid3..~-Manahata. 


ARKANSAS:  Visitation  of  Bishop  Freeman.  1845. 

Mr,  Editor, — The  Bishop  arrived  in  Little  Rock  in  the 
middle  of  May.  Here  he  spent  about  a week  preaching 
and  confirming  five  persons.  The  Church  at  this  place  has 
been  somewhat  annoyed  by  the  sectaries,  so  prevalent  and 
easy  of  access  to  the  West.  Frcln  this  she  has,  however, 
recovered;  and  her  position,  at  the  present,  is  no  less  favor- 
able than  it  was  at  any  former  period. 

The  25th,  was  spent  in  Van  Biiren,  which  is  situated 
on  the  confines  of  the  Cherokee  nation.  The  Church,  at 
this  point,  is  less  favorably  situated  than  it  was  some  two 
years  ago.  The  missionary  has  been  elected  Chaplain  for 
Fort  Gibson,  which  has  been  vacant  since  the  resignation  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Scull.  An  active  and  piously  devoted  man  may 
here  do  much  good.  His  immediate  duties  are  in  the  garri- 
son; but,  then,  he  has  access  to  two  tribes  of  Indians,  to 
whom,  if  the  love  of  souls  constrain  him,  he  may  be  a spiritual 
blessing.  Van  Buren  should,  however,  not  be  neglected,  and 
it  offers  to  a man  of  energy  a field  of  promise  and  reward. 
The  place  is  thriving,  and  has  an  immense  “back  country’^ 
for  its  support. 

The  26th  and  27th,  were  spent  at  Fort  Smith.  Here 
a court-martial  was  in  session.  The  officer  against  whom 
complaint  was  lodged,  was  Col.  Harney  of  the  Dragoons: 
charged  with  severity. 

The  court  brought  together  a number  of  very  dis- 
tinguished officers,  to  whom,  and  others,  our  good  Bishop 
\)Ye3.ched  faith  fully  on  Monday  night  and  Tuesday  morning. 
The  congregations  were  at  his  command;  truth  was  forcibly, 
philosophically,  and  well  told;  so  much  so,  that  an  officer, 
high  in  rank,  was  heard  to  say,  “I  never  heard  better  lessons 
in  my  life.” 

On  this  occasion  the  officers  of  Fort  Washitta  applied  to 
Mr.  S.  to  re-enter  the  artny,  which  he  declined,  on  account 
of  the  onerous  duties  required  from  Chaplains.  As,  however, 
it  was  offered  to  relieve  him  from  the  duty  of  teaching;  and, 
as  the  Bishop  was  anxious  that  he  should  accept  the  offer, 
on  account  of  the  Fort’s  location  amongst  the  Indians,  on 
whom  the  Church  might  operate  favorably,  through  him, 
the  proposition  has  not  been  entirely  abandoned,  and  Mr.  S. 
may  still  repair  to  Washitta. 

The  Bishop  and  his  clergy  (three)  returned  to  Van 
Buren  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  where  divine  service  was 
again  celebrated:  here  the  Bishop  baptised  seven  infants. 

On  the  28th,  the  Bishop,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Scull,  set  out  for  Washington  county,  situate  some  sixty 
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miles  north  of  Van  Buren.  Owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  and  the  points  to  be  visited,  the  Bishop  spent  about 
two  weeks  in  this  hill  and  dale  county.  Notwithstanding 
the  fierce  and  pointed  opposition  with  which  the  Church  has 
here  met,  she  has  never  ceased  to  increase.  When  the  Mis- 
sionary arrived  here,  not  a solitary  Churchman  was  to  be 
found.  Three  Episcopal  visitations  have  been  made : Bishop 
Polk  confirmed  eight;  Bishcp  Otey  nine;  and  Bishop  Freeman 
four.  Several  others  had  applied  for  confirmation,  who, 
owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  were  not  present  at  the 
administration  of  the  rite.  And,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  last  number  would  have  been  double  or 
even  threefold,  had  not  the  minister  been  compelled  to 
follow  the  plough  for  the  last  eighteen  months  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  family.  Thus  situated  he  could  not  visit  his 
parishioners;  and  not  unfrequently,  we  understand,  has  he 
rode  home  thirty-five  miles  after  preaching  on  Sunday. 
Thus  has  he  preached  at  three  points,  situated  fifty-five  miles 
apart;  and  thus  has  he  endeavored  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together.  At  the  head  waters  of  White  River  the  Bishop 
recrossed  Boston  mountain,  no  mean  hill,  preached  at  Ozark, 
where  there  are  some  friends  to  the  Church;  and  on  the  next 
day  pursued  his  journey  on  horse-back  to  the  “Rock.” 

The  difficulties  to  be  met  by  our  Missionary  Bishop  are 
great;  his  field  of  labor  is  extensive,  even  from  Judea  to 
Britannia;  by  his  toils  the  Church  here  will  be  benefitted; 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  he  endures  hardships  as  a good 
soldier  of  the  Cross:  “Unto  his  life’s  end,”  may  he  have  this 
spirit. — The  Churchman. 


INDIANA,  Terre  Haute:  Consecration  of  S.  Stephen’s  Church.  1845. 

St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Episcopal,  was  consecrated  in 
Terre  Haute,  on  Thursday,  Oct.  2d,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Jackson 
Kemper,  D.  D.,  Bishop  in  charge  of  the  Diocese  of  Indiana. 

The  church  is  a very  neat  structure,  30  feet  by  50,  with  an 
elevated  roof  and  Gothic  windows.  The  interior  is  of  chaste 
design  and  finish;  the  chancel  is  18  inches  above  the  floor, 
and  has  at  each  end  a lectern  for  the  service  of  prayer  and 
preaching.  Over  the  altar  on  the  wall  is  the  inscription  in 
large  letters,  “My  house  is  the  house  of  prayer.”  On  a tablet 
in  front  of  the  church  is  the  inscription,  “The  Church  of  the 
living  God,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth.”  A plain 
cross  crowns  the  point  of  the  roof  in  front. 

The  consecration  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Bishop 
from  Mat.  xxviii.  18,  19,  and  in  the  service  and  communion 
he  was  assisted  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Croes,  the  Rector  of  the 
Parish,  Rev.  A.  Clark,  of  Logansport,  Rev.  B.  Halsted,  of 
Fort  Wayne,  and  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Johnson,  of  Lafayette. — The 
Wabash  Courier. 
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VERMONT:  Journal  of  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Vermont 
in  the  year  1791. 

At  a Convention  of  the  clergy  and  laity  belonging  to 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  Vermont, 
held  in  Sandgate,  February  23,  1791,  pursuant  to  public 
notice  previously  given  in  the  Bennington  newspaper: 

Present,  the  Rev.  James  Nichols,  of  Sandgate;  Daniel 
Barber,  of  Manchester;  Bethuel  Chittenden,  of  Tinmouth. 
Messrs.  Abraham  Bristol,  Ezra  Birch,  Samuel  Bristol, 
George  Peck,  Enoch  Basset,  Theophilus  Hard,  John  Hard, 
all  of  Sandgate.  Eleazer  Baldwin,  of  Dorset ; Henry  Worster, 
of  Paulet;  John  Pringle,  of  Hebron.  Nathan  Canfield, 
Peleg  Stone,  Zadock  Hard,  Ebenezer  Leonard,  Caleb  Dayton, 
and  Andrew  Hawley,  all  of  Arlington. 

Eleazer  Baldwin,  Esq.,  was  unanimously  called  to  the 
chair,  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  Barber  appointed  secretary: 
when  the  above  laity  exhibited  certificates  of  delegation 
from  their  respective  congregations,  and  took  their  seats. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Ellison,  Rector  of  St.  Peter’s,  in 
Albany,  State  of  New  York,  being  present,  was  requested 
to  take  a seat  as  a member  of  this  Convention. 

The  following  gentlemen  from  the  neighboring  con- 
gregations, in  the  State  of  New  York,  were  also  desired  to 
take  seats  in  this  Convention,  viz. — 

Messrs.  James  Prendergast,  of  Pittstown;  Josiah 
Masters  and  Nicholas  Masters,  of  Scaghticoke;  Joseph 
Adams  and  John  Hitchcock,  of  Kingsbury;  Edward  Gainer 
and  Elijah  Horton,  of  Cambridge;  and  Abijah  Hubbel, 
Abraham  Veninger,  Joel  Lake,  Cornelius  Bristol,  and  David 
Bristol,  of  Camden. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  to  the  house  of  wor- 
ship, when  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ellison  officiated,  and  after- 
wards preached. 


Three  o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  thanks  of  the  Convention  were  unanimously  given 
to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ellison,  for  his  discourse. 

The  Constitution  of  “the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States”  was  read  over  in  gross,  and  then  by 
separate  articles,  and  the  sense  of  the  Convention  being 
first  taken  on  each  article,  it  was  afterwards 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  approve  of,  and  accede 
to,  the  said  constitution. 

The  said  constitution  was  then  signed  by  the  clergy 
and  lay  delegates  present,  agreeable  to  its  fifth  article,  viz. 
“A  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  in  any  of  the  United  States, 
not  now  represented,  may  at  any  time  hereafter  be  admitted, 
on  acceding  to  this  constitution.” 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  choose  delegates  to 
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the  General  Convention,  should  it  be  called  before  the  next 
meeting  of  their  State  Convention,  when  the  following  were 
chosen,  viz. 

Rev.  James  Nichols,  Daniel  Barber,  and  Bethuel 
Chittenden,  clerical  deputies. 

Hon.  Stephen  Roe  Bradley,  Eleazer  Baldwin,  Stephen 
Hard,  and  Alexander  Pennock,  Esqrs.,  lay  deputies. 

The  following  sketch  of  a plan  of  church  government  was 
taken  into  consideration,  and  ordered  to  be  minuted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  next  Convention,  viz. 

1.  The  State  of  Vermont  shall  be  divided  into  four 
districts. 

2.  A clerical  and  lay  deputy  to  the  General  Conven- 
tion shall  always  be  chosen  from  each  district,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  equalizing  the  representation. 

3.  The  clergy  and  lay  delegates  from  the  respective 
congregations  in  each  district,  shall  hold  semi-annual  meet- 
ings in  their  respective  districts,  at  which  the  senior  clergy- 
man shall  preside,  and  the  minutes  of  such  meetings  shall 
be  presented  to  him  by  the  State  Convention,  at  their  stated 
annual  meeting. 

4.  Whenever  a bishop  shall  be  elected  to  preside  over 
the  Church  in  this  State,  and  he  shall  make  a visitation  of 
the  respective  congregations  in  his  diocese,  he  shall  also 
hold  a district  visitation,  that  is  to  say,  the  clergy  and  war- 
dens of  each  parish  shall  be  by  him  convened  at  any  church 
in  this  district  he  may  choose,  that  he  may  there  charge 
them  with  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices. 

Adjourned  till  to-morrow  morning. 

February  24th,  9 o'clock,  A.  M, 

After  prayers,  the  Convention  proceeded  to  business. 

The  following  members  were  appointed  a Standing 
Committee,  viz. 

The  Rev.  James  Nichols,  Daniel  Barber,  and  Bethuel 
Chittenden,  Nathan  Canfield,  Samuel  Bristol,  and  Job 
Gideon,  Esqrs. 

A letter  was  ordered  to  be  addressed  to  the  Right  Rev. 
Samuel,  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  recommending  the  Church 
of  this  State  to  his  pastoral  regard,  until  a bishop  is  elected  to 
preside  over  it. 

The  thanks  of  the  Convention  were  then  given  to  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Ellison,  for  his  kind  attendance  and  important 
services. 

Their  thanks  were  also  given  to  the  gentlemen  from 
the  State  of  New  York,  for  their  brotherly  regard  in  attend- 
ing this  Convention. 

After  prayers,  the  Convention  adjourned,  to  meet  in 
St.  James’  Church,  Arlington,  on  the  third  Wednesday  of 
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next  September;  invitations  to  which  are  to  be  sent  by  the 
Secretary,  and  notification  made  as  generally  as  possible. 
Extract  from  the  Minutes. 

Daniel  Barber,  Secretary. 


CIRCULAR  LETTER. 

Manchester,  September  , 1791. 

Sir, — I take  this  method  of  notifying  you,  that  a Con- 
vention of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this  State 
will  be  holden,  in  St.  James’  Church,  Arlington,  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  the  present  month. 

If  you  lay  to  heart  the  increase  of  true  religion,  and  the 
peace,  prosperity,  and  security  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
communion,  I have  not  a doubt  but  you  will  exert  your  best 
endeavors  to  have  a meeting  of  the  Episcopalians  in  your 
town  convened,  and  a delegation  sent  to  the  approaching 
Convention. 

No  sooner  was  every  obstacle  of  the  union  of  this  State 
with  the  other  states  removed,  than  the  bosoms  of  the 
Episcopalians  in  this  quarter  glowed  with  a desire  of  union 
with  them  in  ecclesiastical  matters  also;  and  a Convention 
was  accordingly  held  in  Sandgate. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  business  should  be  taken  up 
somewhere,  and  it  was  there  taken  up  no  farther  than  was 
necessary  to  remove  the  idea  of  our  being  separated  from 
''the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,'"  com- 
posed of  the  churches  of  twelve  states. 

With  this  I send  you  the  Minutes  of  the  first  Conven- 
tion; and  am,  Sir,  with  a sincere  wish  for  your  present  and 
eternal  happiness,  your  affectionate  servant  in  Christ, 

Daniel  Barber. 


PANAMA:  Formation  of  a Parish  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
City  of  Panama,  February  13,  1871. 

Notice  having  been  given  on  Sunday,  A.  M.  and  P.  M., 
12th  of  February,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lee,  before  the  congregation 
worshipping  in  the  building  known  as  the  Protestant  Church, 
of  a meeting  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  Episcopal 
Church  in  this  city,  about  forty  persons  met  at  the  United 
States  Consulate  on  Monday  evening,  February  13th. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Long,  United 
States  Consul,  who  nominated  C.  Wilthew,  Esq.,  Her 
Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul,  to  the  chair,  and  Mr.  P.  S. 
Malcolm  as  secretary  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Wilthew,  on  taking  the  chair,  called  on  Rev.  Dr. 
Lee  to  open  the  meeting  with  prayer,  after  which  the  same 
gentleman  was  asked  to  state  the  object  of  the  meeting. 
This  he  did  at  length,  showing  the  impossibility  of  securing 
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a clergyman  of  any  standing  in  any  religious  body,  to  labor 
in  this  community,  or  any  other,  under  prohibition  to  add 
to  the  Communion  of  his  Church,  or  upon  the  ''no  Church'* 
plan.  It  not  being  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  will 
always  prove  a failure.  He  presented  the  Communion  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  as  being  the  choice  of  a large  ma- 
jority of  the  community,  and  as  being  the  bond  of  union 
between  the  two  great  English-speaking  nations,  and  that 
body  which  would  supply  the  religious  wants  of  all  foreign 
residents. 

Dr.  Long  endorsed  these  views,  and  showed  wherein 
former  efforts  had  failed.  He  advocated  the  establishment 
of  schools  under  the  care  of  the  Church. 

Mr.  H.  Schuber  approved  of  the  organization  of  a 
church  upon  these  views,  and  advocated  it. 

Mr.  C.  Wilthew,  the  chairman,  also  stated  his  hearty 
endorsement  of  the  article  of  association  for  the  formation 
of  a church,  which  Dr.  Lee  had  presented  and  explained, 
as  follows: 


City  of  Panama, 
United  States  of  Colombia, 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  EVER  BLESSED  TRINITY — AMEN. 

We,  the  undersigned,  assembled  this  13th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, A.  D.  1871,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a Parish  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  above  City  and  State,  after  due 
notice  given,  do  hereby  agree  to  form  a Parish,  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  ‘'Trinity  Church”;  and  as  such  do  hereby 
acknowledge  and  accede  to  the  Doctrines,  Discipline,  and 
Worship  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  set  forth  by 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  We  do  hereby  also  place 
this  Parish  under  the  Spiritual  Jurisdiction  and  Diocesan 
care  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Falklands,  “whose  jurisdiction  as  a 
Colonial  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England”  includes  this 
Republic  in  his  Missionary  Bishopric. 


Book  Reviews 


The  Vestry  Book  of  Stratton  Major  Parish, 

King  and  Queen  County,  Virginia,  1729-1783. 
Transcribed,  Annotated  and  Indexed  by  C.  G. 
Chamberlayne.  Published  by  the  Library  Board. 

Richmond:  Division  of  Purchase  and  Printing. 

1931.  Pp.  257.  $5. 

OF  the  forty-eight  parish  records  of  the  Church  in  Colonial  Vir- 
ginia known  to  exist,  thirteen  have  been  already  printed,  and 
to  these  the  Board  of  the  State  Library  has  now  added  the  records 
of  Stratton  Major  Parish,  and  contemplates  the  publication  of  others 
in  the  near  future.  The  Board  has  thereby  laid  all  students  of  his- 
tory under  lasting  obligation.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Vir- 
ginia vestries  had  large  civil  responsibilities,  such  as  the  care  of  the 
poor,  these  records  become  invaluable  as  a source  for  the  study  of 
social  and  well  as  ecclesiastical  conditions  in  colonial  times.  Stratton 
Major  Parish  was  established  in  1654-5  by  the  General  Assembly. 
This  record  begins  with  the  year  1729,  prior  to  which  documentary 
material  is  fragmentary.  From  1729  the  record  is  singularly  full  and 
extraordinarily  instructive  and  interesting.  Not  the  least  interesting 
items  are  the  records  of  expenditures  under  the  direction  of  the  Vestry. 
Payments  were  made  in  tobacco,  of  which  the  minister  received 
16,000  lbs.;  the  reader  of  the  lower  church,  1,200;  the  sexton,  600. 
A constantly  recurring  item  is  the  payment  for  providing  for  the 
Sacrament,  four  times,  for  240  lbs.  of  tobacco  and  100  lbs.  for  twice 
washing  the  surplice.  The  records  of  1760  contain  in  detail  the 
specifications  for  building  the  new  church  which  was  to  include  “a 
Compleat  Altar  Piece  with  black  walnut  hand  rails  & Banisters,  a Neat 
Pulpit  and  Desks.”  Four  years  later  the  Hon^^®  Rich^:  Corbin  Esq*": 
was  directed  to  ‘'send  home  to  England  for  a Communion  Table 
Cloth,  a Pulpit  Cloth,  a Cloth  of  the  Desk,  & 2 Surplices  for  the  use 
of  the  new  Church.”  The  book  is  beautifully  printed  and  has  an 
adequate  index. 


E.  Clowes  Chorley. 
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Texas  George.  The  Life  of  George  Herbert 
Kinsolving,  Bishop  of  Texas,  1892-1928.  By 
Arthur  B.  Kinsolving.  With  Foreword  by  Joseph 
M.  Francis,  Bishop  of  Indianapolis.  Morehouse 
Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee.  A.  R.  Mowbray 
& Co.,  London.  1932.  Pp.  137.  $2. 

This  is  a welcome  addition  to  the  lengthening  list  of  biographies 
of  Bishops  of  the  American  Church.  Texas  George  was  one  of 
four  brothers  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  two  of  whom  were  ele- 
vated to  the  episcopate,  and  the  third  is  the  author  of  this  volume. 
The  book  is  comparatively  brief,  but  quite  adequate.  The  Virginia 
background  of  the  bishop  is  admirably  sketched,  as  are  also  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  church  in  the  Republic  of  Texas.  Dr.  Kinsolving  has 
painted  a very  human  picture  of  a man  whose  large  heart  measured 
up  to  his  unusual  stature,  and  who  was  known  and  loved  by  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Lone  Star  State, 


Charles  Henry  Brent.  Everybody's  Bishop. 

By  Eleanor  Slater.  With  an  Introduction  by  David 
Lincoln  Ferris,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Morehouse  Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Pp.  128. 

$1.50. 

The  biography  of  Bishop  Brent  is  in  process  of  writing  with  the 
prospect  of  publication  in  the  near  future.  This  little  book  does 
not  pretend  to  be  a biography.  It  is  a reverent  analytical  study  of 
the  spiritual  development  of  a great  soul,  and  as  such  is  an  excellent 
preparation  for  the  larger  work  now  in  hand.  Through  this  printed 
word  one  can  look  into  the  inner  life  and  experience  of  a true  modern 
saint  and  mystic;  a lover  of  God  and  of  his  fellow  men,  and  one  can 
feel  the  glow  of  the  spiritual  passion.  In  the  truest  sense  it  is  a de- 
votional study  and  would  make  excellent  reading  for  Lent. 
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Charles  Gore.  A Biographical  Sketch  by  Gordon 
Crosse.  A.  R.  Mowbray  & Co.,  London  and  Ox- 
ford. Milwaukee:  Morehouse  Publishing  Co. 

Pp.  128.  $1. 

IN  small  compass  the  author  outlines  the  leading  events  in  the  life 
and  work  of  Bishop  Charles  Gorej  in  his  day,  the  most  influential 
leader  in  the  Church  of  England.  In  rapid  succession  Gore  is  pic- 
tured as  the  young  Oxford  Don;  at  Cuddesdon;  as  head  of  Pusey 
House,  Canon  of  Westminster  and  Bishop  successively  of  Worcester, 
Birmingham  and  Oxford.  The  sections  dealing  with  him  as  a “liberal 
catholic”  and  founder  and  leader  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  are 
particularly  well  done.  The  author  has  etched  with  great  clearness 
a great  figure-gaunt,  rugged,  but  implacably  honest. 


New  Testament  Times  in  Palestine  175  B.  C.- 
135  A.  D.  By  Shailer  Mathews.  New  and  Revised 
Edition.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

1933.  Pp.  307.  $2. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  published  thirty  years  ago.  In 
the  intervening  period  much  water  has  flowed  under  the  bridge. 
Large  attention  has  been  given  to  restating  the  background  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  Jewish  scholars  have  made  notable  contribu- 
tions. In  the  light  of  this  added  knowledge  Dr.  Mathews  has  recast 
his  work.  It  is  based  upon  the  conviction  that  “Judaism  is  the  re- 
ligious phase  of  the  struggle  of  the  Jewish  people  to  maintain  national 
and  racial  integrity.”  From  this  point  of  view  Judaism  is  studied 
from  its  antecedents;  through  its  early  stages;  its  conflicts  with 
Hellenism  and  its  religious  aspects.  There  is  an  illuminating  chapter 
on  the  “Messianic  Hope  and  Jesus,”  the  key  to  which  is  found  in  the 
sentence,  “Jesus  was  crucified  as  a revolutionist.”  A careful  study 
of  this  volume  will  aid  much  in  an  understanding  of  life  and  thought 
in  our  Lord’s  day. 
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Samuel  Provoost 
First  Bishop  of  New  York 


By  E,  Cloioes  Chorley 


I. 


'HE  Church  had  been  established  in  New  York  one  hundred 


and  twenty-three  years  before  she  succeeded  in  obtaining 


the  Episcopate.  Save  for  the  last  four  years  of  this  period 
the  Province  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
who  functioned  through  a Commissary.  Appeal  after  appeal  was 
made  to  the  mother  Church  of  England  for  a bishop  “to  visit  the 
several  churches,  ordain  some,  confirm  others,  and  bless  all,”  but 
without  success.  Powerful  political  influences,  both  in  the  colonies 
and  in  England,  were  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  Episcopacy  in 
America,  and  they  found  an  effective  ally  in  the  religious  apathy  of 
the  times.  The  most  effective  opposition  came  from  the  Puritans. 
Their  attitude  was  rightly  divined  by  Lord  Chatham  when  he  said, 
“Divided  as  they  are,  into  a thousand  forms  of  policy  and  religion, 
there  is  one  point  on  which  they  all  agree;  they  equally  detest  the 
pageantry  of  a king,  and  the  supercillious  hypocrisy  of  a Bishop.” 
Every  effort  to  break  down  this  opposition  failed.  The  outbreak  of 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  shelved  the  question  for  the  time,  and  the 
recognition  by  Great  Britain  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
cut  off  the  American  Church  from  the  Church  of  England. 

For  four  years  the  Church  in  New  York  was  without  an  official 
head.  Each  parish  was  a law  unto  itself,  and  there  was  no  possibility 
of  enforcing  discipline;  no  one  to  confirm,  or  to  ordain  candidates 
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for  Holy  Orders.  The  same  condition  prevailed  in  the  Church 
throughout  the  United  States,  save  in  Connecticut,  Bishop  Seabury 
having  been  consecrated  Bishop  of  that  diocese  in  Scotland  in  the 
latter  part  of  1784. 

The  first  attempt  to  organize  the  Church  in  what  was  to  become 
the  diocese  of  New  York  was  the  convening  of  a Convention  of  clergy 
and  laity  which  met  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  Wednesday,  June 
22nd,  1785.  There  were  present  five  clergymen  and  eleven  laymen, 
eight  parishes  being  represented.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Provoost  was 
elected  president.  After  the  election  of  deputies  to  the  General 
Convention  appointed  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  the 
convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President  “at  such 
time  and  place  as  he  shall  deem  most  conducive  to  the  interest  of 
the  Church.” 

At  the  aforesaid  meeting  of  the  General  Convention  it  was  de- 
termined to  request  the  authorities  of  the  Church  of  England  “to 
confer  the  Episcopal  character  on  such  persons  as  shall  be  chosen 
and  recommended  to  them  for  that  purpose  from  the  Conventions 
of  this  Church  in  the  respective  States.”*  It  further  resolved  “That 
it  be  recommended  to  the  said  Conventions  that  they  elect  persons 
for  this  purpose.” 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation  a second  Convention 
of  the  diocese  of  New  York  was  held  in  St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  May  16,  1736.  Seven  parishes  were 
represented.  After  receiving  the  reports  of  the  General  Convention 
the  session  was  adjourned  to  the  second  Tuesday  in  June.  The  record 
of  the  following  day  runs:  “In  compliance  with  the  directions  of  the 
General  Convention,  Resolved,  That  the  Reverend  Mr.  Provoost  be 
recommended  for  Episcopal  consecration.” f 

Sammel  Provoost  came  of  an  old  Huguenot  family  which  migrated 
to  New  Amsterdam  in  1642.  The  son  of  John  Provoost  and  Eve 
Rutgers,  he  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  February  26,  1742,  and 
was  baptized  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  by  Domxinie  Du  Bois. 
After  passing  through  school  he  entered  King’s  College,  then  housed 
in  a frame  building  in  the  yard  of  Trinity  Church.  He  graduated 
at  the  first  Commencement  of  1758,  the  youngest  of  the  class;  like- 
wise the  head.  It  was  the  custom  in  that  day  for  men  of  position 
in  New  York  to  send  their  sons  to  one  of  the  English  universities,  and 
in  1761  young  Provoost  sailed  for  England  and  entered  as  a Fellow 
Commoner  at  Peterhouse  College,  Cambridge.  There  he  attained 
distinction  as  a linguist.  To  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Hebrew, 

* Journals  of  the  General  Convention,^  {Perry's  edition),  1785,  p.  25. 

\ Journal  of  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  1786,  p.  9. 
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Greek  and  Latin,  he  added  French  and  Italian.  In  April,  1765,  he 
writes  his  father,  'T  can  get  my  degree  and  Commendamus  here 
whenever  I please;  nothing  but  being  too  young  for  Orders  could  pre- 
vent my  returning  home  next  summer.” 

From  this  letter  it  is  evident  that,  though  baptized  in  the  Dutch 
church,  he  had  determined  to  enter  the  Anglican  ministry.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  determine  some  of  the  influences  which  led  him  to  this  con- 
clusion. King’s  was  a Church  college,  and  the  President,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  was  one  of  the  group  of  Yale  men  whose  ad- 
herence to  Episcopacy  shook  New  England  puritanism  to  its  very 
foundations.  Cambridge  was  predominantly  Anglican,  and  in  Pro- 
voost’s  youth  there  was  in  New  York  in  the  Dutch  church  a decided 
drift  to  the  Church  of  England. 

So  Samuel  Provoost  was  ordered  Deacon  in  the  Chapel  Royal 
of  St.  James’  Palace,  London,  on  February  23rd,  1766,  by  Richard 
Terrick,  Bishop  of  London.  He  was  advanced  to  the  priesthood  on 
Palm  Sunday,  March  23rd,  by  Edmund  Kean,  Bishop  of  Chester, 
in  King’s  Chapel,  Whitehall.  His  marriage  followed  almost  im- 
mediately. On  June  8th,  he  was  married  in  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Cambridge,  to  Maria,  daughter  of  Thomas  Bousefield,  an  Irish 
landowner  and  banker,  and  the  sister  of  his  friend  and  fellow-student 
at  Peterhouse.  He  returned  with  his  bride  to  New  York  in  the 
autumn  of  1766. 

On  December  23rd  of  that  year  Mr.  Provoost  was  appointed 
one  of  the  Assistant  Ministers  in  Trinity  Parish,  New  York,  ‘‘to 
officiate  in  his  turn  at  the  several  churches  on  the  I.ord’s  Day  and  at 
Prayers  on  Week  Days  when  requested  by  the  Rector.”  His  stipend 
was  fixed  at  £200  per  annum.  At  that  time  Trinity  was  the  only 
parish  in  the  city,  having  two  Chapels — St.  George’s,  in  Beekman 
Street,  and  St.  Paul’s,  which  had  just  been  opened  for  divine  service. 
The  rector  of  the  parish  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Auchmuty,  and  the 
other  two  Assistant  ministers  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Ogilvie  and 
the  Rev.  Charles  Inglis. 

In  1769  Mr.  Provoost  obtained  an  extended  leave  of  absence  to 
visit  England  on  private  business.  On  resum.ption  of  his  work  in 
Trinity  parish  he  encountered  difficulties  v/hich  eventually  resulted 
in  his  retirement  from  active  ministerial  service  for  a term  of  years. 
The  difficulties  were  partly  theological  and  partly  political. 

From,  contemporary  sources  it  may  be  gathered  that  Mr.  Pro- 
voost was  not  an  attractive  preacher.  President  Duer,  who  knew 
him  well,  says, 

“He  read  the  noble  Liturgy  of  his  Church  with  critical 

accuracy  without  impairing  the  devotional  spirit  it  is  so  well 
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calculated  to  excite.  As  a preacher  he  was  not  so  happy. 
Although  his  enunciation  was  distinct  as  well  as  forcible,  yet 
his  sermons  were  delivered  so  emphatically — ore  rotundo, 
that  the  exertion  this  induced,  together  with  his  plethoric 
habit,  rendered  the  public  services  of  the  Church  tedious  and 
laborious  to  himself  and  to  his  hearers.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  these  circumstances  did  not  tend  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  sermons  by  rendering  them  shorter.”* 

Provoost’s  theology  was  typical  of  the  Anglican  theology  of  the 
day,  distinguished  for  anything  but  warmth.  The  unpardonable 
sin  was  to  display  anything  suggesting  fervor.  Enthusiasm  was 
dreaded  quite  as  much  as  sin.  Mr.  George  Rapelye,  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries, said  of  him,  “He  did  not  belong  to  the  straitest  sect  of 
theologians,  nor  was  his  religion  characterized  by  any  great  fervor; 
both  his  theology  and  his  standard  of  Christian  character  were  prob- 
ably about  the  same  as  generally  prevailed  in  the  Established  Church 
of  England  at  that  day.”t 

His  fear  of  anything  like  religious  enthusiasm  was  accentuated 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  obviously  manifesting  itself  in  certain  religious 
circles  in  New  York.  Near  by  Trinity  Church  was  the  little  John 
Street  Methodist  Chapel,  which  had  been  started  by  a group  of  Irish 
emigrants.  Three  years  after  his  ordination  the  first  itinerant  Metho- 
dist ministers  arrived  in  the  United  States  and  one  of  them  v/as  sta- 
tioned in  New  York.  The  fiery  preaching  of  Francis  Asbury  started 
a revival  in  the  city  which  recalled  the  best  days  of  John  Wesley. 
Fuel  was  added  to  the  flame  by  the  advent  in  New  York  of  George 
Whitefield,  whose  flaming  evangelism  aroused  what  became  perilously 
near  religious  frenzy. 

Provoost  was  so  alarmed  that  he  went  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
thereby  alienated  some  of  his  hearers.  In  a letter  written  about  this 
time  he  says, 

“I  should  think  my  situation  perfectly  agreeable,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  bigotry  and  enthusiasm  that  generally  pre- 
vail here  among  people  of  all  denominations.  Even  the 
Church,  particularly  the  lower  members  of  it,  is  not  free 
from  the  general  infection.  As  I found  this  to  be  the  case, 

I made  it  a point  to  preach  the  plain  doctrine  of  religion 
and  morality  in  the  manner  I found  them  enforced  by  the 
most  eminent  divines  of  the  Church  of  England.  This 
brought  an  accusation  against  me  by  those  people  that  I 
was  endeavoring  to  sap  the  foundations  of  Christianity, 
which  they  imagined  to  consist  in  the  doctrines  of  absolute 
predestination  and  reprobation,  placing  such  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  merits  of  Christ  as  to  think  their  own  en- 

*Duer.  Reminiscences  of  an  Old  New  Yorker,  p.  16. 

\Sprague.  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  VoL  V.,  p.  244-’ 
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deavours  quite  unnecessary,  and  not  the  least  available  to 
salvation;  and  consigning  to  everlasting  destruction  all  who 
happen  to  differ  from  them  in  the  most  trivial  Matters. 

I was,  however,  happy  enough  to  be  supported  by  many  of 
the  principal  persons  in  New  York.”* 

The  difficulty  was  enhanced  by  Mr.  Provoost’s  political  views,  of 
which  he  made  no  secret.  He  was  an  ardent  Whig,  while  his  clerical 
colleagues  and  many  of  the  leading  laymen  of  the  parish  were  devoted 
loyalists.  Long  before  the  War  of  the  Revolution  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  quietly  gather- 
ing momentum,  and  Mr.  Provoost  gave  it  his  unreserved  support 
both  in  public  and  in  private.  Preaching  in  the  pulpit  of  Trinity 
Church  on  one  occasion,  he  said, 

”We  are  fighting  for  our  laws  and  for  our  liberties,  for 
our  friends,  families  and  country.  May  the  guilty  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  repent  of  their  sins,  and  the  righteous  perse- 
vere in  their  integrity.  May  He  grant  understanding  to  our 
counsellors  and  teach  our  senators  wisdom.  May  He  in- 
spire with  steadiness  and  unanimity,  with  conduct  and 
bravery  our  fleets  and  armies,  and  may  the  blessing  of 
heaven  attend  us  in  all  our  just  and  lawful  undertakings, 
and  finally,  may  we  be  favoured  in  due  time  witli  a safe, 
honourable  and  advantageous  and  lasting  peace  and  tran- 
quility. Then  will  our  trade  revive  and  flourish,  our  fields 
yield  their  increase,  and  there  will  be  no  complaining  in  our 
streets;  then  will  the  divine  protection  be  the  glory  of  our 
land,  and  upon  that  glory  there  will  be  a defence, ”t 

Such  plain  speaking  aroused  hostility.  In  October,  1769,  a mo- 
tion was  made  in  the  Vestry  of  the  parish  to  dispense  with  the  services 
of  Mr.  Provoost,  the  ostensible  reason  recorded  being  “the  insufficiency 
of  the  Corporation  funds  to  support  him.”  At  the  next  meeting  the 
Vestry  temporised  and  resolved  “That  Mr.  Provoost  be  continued, 
and  paid  by  what  can  be  raised  by  subscription  only,”  and  a committee 
was  appointed  to  collect  the  subscriptions.  The  expedient  was  fore- 
doomed to  failure.  The  committee  found  that  while  some  members 
of  the  parish  were  willing  to  contribute  to  Mr,  Provoost’s  support, 
others  would  cancel  their  subscriptions  for  the  stipends  of  the  other 
two  Assistant  Ministers  if  Provoost  remained.  The  committee  there- 
fore reported  that  “they  were  discouraged  from  prosecuting  said  sub- 
scriptions.” Frankly  recognizing  the  situation,  Mr.  Provoost  re- 
signed on  May  21,  1771,  and  retired  to  the  country. 

^Dix.  History  of  the  Parish  of  Trinity  Church  in  the  City  of  New  York,  Vol.  iL, 

p.  36. 
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He  settled  on  a small  estate  at  East  Camp,  in  Dutchess  County, 
where  he  had  for  near  neighbors  Walter  and  Robert  C.  Livingston, 
both  of  whom  had  been  fellow  students  at  Cambridge.  He  usually 
addressed  his  letters  from  ‘'Camp,  Manor  of  Livingston.” 

There  he  remained  for  fourteen  years,  farming  for  a living,  and 
botanizing  and  reading  for  recreation.  His  letters  bear  witness  to 
extensive  reading.  Writing  to  his  brother-in-law,  Benjamin  Bouse- 
jfield,  he  says,  ‘T  received  with  pleasure  the  books  you  sent  me  by 
Captain  Lawrence.  They  afford  me  the  most  agreeable  amusement 
in  my  country  retirement.  Dalrymple  has  set  the  period  he  treats 
of  in  a clearer  light  than  any  person  before  him  and  made  some  most 
interesting  discoveries  unknown  to  previous  historians.  Lord  Ches- 
terfield had  always  the  character  of  one  of  the  politest  writers  and  best- 
bred  persons  of  the  age.  His  letters  show  him,  at  the  same  time,  the 
tenderest  of  fathers  and  most  amiable  of  men.”  At  East  Camp 
Provoost  pursued  his  favorite  study  of  Botany  and  compiled  an  ex- 
haustive index  to  Banshin’s  Historia  Plantariim,  in  addition  to  trans- 
lating some  of  his  favorite  hymns  into  German,  French  and  Latin. 

The  statement,  that  during  his  retirement,  Mr.  Provoost  “when 
souls  were  famishing  and  perishing  for  the  bread  of  life,  could  find  it 
in  his  heart  to  spend  his  days  and  years  in  study,  withdrawn  from 
all  ministerial  duty,  at  his  country  seat  on  the  Hudson”  is  both  un- 
fortunate and  unjust;  the  more  so  because  it  has  been  extensively 
reproduced.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  opportunities  to 
officiate  in  the  services  of  the  Church  were  very  limited  at  that  time. 
Prior  to  1774  there  were  but  three  Episcopal  churches  in  Dutchess 
County — Trinity,  Fishkill;  St.  Philip’s  Chapel,  in  the  Highlands,  and 
Christ  Church,  Poughkeepsie.  Of  these,  St.  Philip’s  was  closed  dur- 
ing the  War,  and  in  1776  Trinity  was  in  “a  delapidated  and  neglected 
condition,  unfit  for  use.”  When  the  Provincial  Convention  met  with- 
in its  walls  it  was  without  seats  or  benches,  and  fouled  by  doves.* 
There  is  full  proof  that  Mr.  Provoost  officiated  as  opportunity  offered. 
On  Christmas  Day,  1774,  he  preached  the  sermon  on  the  occasion  of 
the  opening  of  Christ  Church,  Poughkeepsie,  taking  as  his  text, 
Luke  VH,  5:  “For  he  loveth  our  nation,  and  he  hath  built  us  a syna- 
gogue.”! Other  records  show  that  he  preached  at  Albany,  Cattskill 
and  Hudson,  and  he  himself  writes,  “I  lately  performed  the  funeral 
ceremony  over  the  Judge’s  father  and  the  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel 
Peter  Livingston,  a very  amiable  girl  about  fifteen  years  old.” 

The  fourteen  years  at  East  Camp  were,  for  the  most  part,  years 
of  straitened  circumstances.  So  long  as  the  British  were  in  possession 

*Ladd.  Founding  of  the  Church  in  Dutchess  Counhy,  p.  25. 

^Reynolds.  Records  of  Christ  Church,  p.  55-6. 
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of  New  York  City  his  property  there  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
In  his  correspondence  he  speaks  from  time  to  time  of  being  ‘‘pestered 
for  money.”  In  a letter  to  a trusted  friend  he  writes, 

“I  have  no  salary  or  income  of  any  kind;  the  estate 
which  formerly  supported  me  having  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy  ever  since  they  took  possession  of  New  York. 

The  place  on  which  I live  is  so  far  from  maintaining  my 
family,  that  I am  now  in  debt  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
wheat  they  have  consumed  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Besides  selling  part  of  my  furniture,  &c.,  and  running  in 
debt  for  various  necessaries,  I have,  from  time  to  time,  bor- 
rowed money  of  my  friends  to  considerable  amount.  My 
mother  and  family  are  refugees  from  the  city,  and  nearly  in 
the  same  situation  with  myself;  and  I am  prevented  by  the 
constitution  of  the  State,  and  canons  of  the  Church,  from 
entering  into  any  secular  employment.”* 

He  nevertheless  stedfastly  refused  any  preferment  either  in  the 
Church  or  the  State.  His  political  friends  did  not  forget  him  in  his 
retirement,  and  many  attempts  were  made  to  enlist  his  active  service 
in  the  patriotic  cause.  Flis  name  headed  the  list  of  delegates  to  the 
Provincial  Congress,  but  he  declined  to  serve,  and  he  likewise  declined 
the  invitation  to  preach  before  the  Convention  of  1776,  though  he 
took  occasion  to  express  his  conviction  of  “the  justice  of  the  cause.” 
The  following  year  he  was  elected  chaplain  of  the  first  Constitutional 
Convention  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  met  at  Kingston.  The 
records  show  that  “Mr.  Provoost,  for  sundry  reasons,  is  under  the 
necessity  of  declining  the  honour  of  serving  as  Chaplain  to  the  Con- 
vention.” The  “sundry  reasons”  are  set  forth  in  a letter  printed 
in  Norton’s  Life:  he  writes, 

“In  the  beginning  of  the  present  war,  when  each  province 
was  endeavouring  to  unite  the  more  effectually  to  oppose  the 
tyranny  of  the  British  court,  I remarked  with  great  concern, 
that  all  the  Church  clergy  in  these  northern  States,  who 
received  salaries  from  the  society,  or  em.oluments  from  Eng- 
land, were  unanimous  in  opposing  the  salutary  measures  of 
a vast  majority  of  their  countrym^en;  so  great  a harmony 
among  the  people  in  their  particular  circumstances  pretty 
clearly  convinced  me  that  some,  at  least,  were  biassed  by  in- 
terested motives.  As  I entertained  political  opinions 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  my  brethren,  I was  appre- 
hensive that  a profession  of  these  opinions  might  be  im- 
puted to  mercenary  views,  and  an  ungenerous  desire  of  rising 
on  their  ruin.  To  obviate  any  suspicions  of  this  kind,  I 
formed  a resolution  never  to  accept  of  any  preferment  dur- 
ing the  present  contest;  although  as  a private  person  I have 
*Norton.  Life  of  Bishop  Provoost  of  New  York,  p.  44-S- 
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been,  and  shall  always  be,  ready  to  encounter  any  danger 
that  may  be  incurred  in  the  defence  of  our  invaluable  rights 
and  liberties.”* 

This  was  no  empty  boast.  Though  refusing  all  positions  of  profit? 
Mr.  Provoost  spared  no  effort  to  advance  the  cause  of  liberty.  He 
wrote  the  prayers  used  at  the  Convention  of  1776,  and  once  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  a party  of  armed  men  to  repulse  a threatened 
attack  on  his  property  by  British  soldiers. 

The  same  policy  was  pursued  in  reference  to  preferment  in  the 
Church.  In  1777  it  was  reported  to  the  Vestry  of  St.  Michael’s 
Church,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  that  ‘‘a  Mr.  Provoost  would 
come  out  on  proper  application,”  he  was  called  to  be  rector  of  that 
historic  parish.  In  declining  the  invitation  he  wrote, 

I embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  polite  and  obliging  letter  and  to  give  you 
as  candidly  as  I can  my  principal  reason  for  declining  the 
very  advantageous  offer  that  you  hold  out  to  me.  In  the 
beginning  of  our  present  disputes  when  each  province  was 
endeavouring  to  unite  the  better  to  oppose  the  Tyranny  of 
the  British  court  I remark’d  with  great  concern  that  all  the 
clergymen  of  the  Church  in  these  northern  states  who  re- 
ceived salaries  from  the  Society,!  or  any  emolument  from 
England,  were  unanimous  in  opposing  the  measures  of  a vast 
majority  of  their  countrymen,  so  great  a harmony  amongst 
people  in  their  particular  circumstances  pretty  clearly 
evinced  that  some  at  least  were  biass’d  by  interested  views. 

As  I had  no  pecuniary  connection  with  old  England,  and  en- 
tertained political  opinions  quite  opposite  to  the  rest  of  my 
Brethren,  I was  apprehensive  that  a profession  of  these 
opinions  might  be  imputed  to  mercenary  motives,  and  an 
ungenerous  desire  of  rising  upon  their  ruin.  To  obviate  any 
suspicions  of  this  kind  I formed  a resolution  never  to  accept  of 
any  preferment  during  the  present  contest,  though  as  a 
private  person  I have  been  and  shall  always  be  ready  to 
encounter  any  danger  that  may  be  incurred  in  defence  of  our 
rights  and  liberties. 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution  I lately  refused  (when 
apply ’d  to  by  the  Convention)  being  appointed  Chaplain  to 
this  State,  and  now  must  return  a negative  to  the  application 
of  the  Vestry  of  St.  Michael’s  though  with  the  greatest  re- 
luctance. From  the  general  character  of  the  People  and 
other  circumstances  there  is  no  part  of  America  in  which  I 
promise  myself  greater  happiness  than  South  Carolina.  It 
may  perhaps  be  weakness  in  me  to  sacrifice  my  interest  thro’ 
fear  of  undeserved  censure,  but  it  is  a weakness  I find  my- 
*Norton,  p.  liS-JiU. 
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self  incapable  of  overcoming,  and  I shall  think  myself  happier 
to  live  with  studious  economy  on  a trifling  fortune  than  to 
accept  of  any  preferment  which  I might  be  thought  to  have 
acquired  by  any  low  design  or  artificial  conduct. 

If  we  are  blessed  with  success  in  this  war,  as  there  is  the 
greatest  reason  to  think  we  shall  be,  I am  confident  that 
America  will  be  supplied  with  Clergymen  from  England,  who 
will  be  an  honour  to  the  Church  in  this  country.  I can’t 
help  giving  a paragraph  from  the  letter  of  a gentleman  of 
singular  merit  and  eminence  in  the  University  of  Cambridge 
dated  so  long  ago  as  August  21,  1774. 

'Terhaps,”  he  says,  “your  sentiments  and  mine  do  not 
intirely  agree  with  respect  to  American  affairs,  whatever 
yours  be,  I have  no  doubt  they  are  the  result  of  conviction, 
mine  have  long  been  intirely  on  the  side  of  Liberty,  and  it  is 
with  Horror  that  I look  upon  all  the  proceedings  of  this 
country  from  ye  stamp  act  to  the  conclusion  of  the  scheme 
so  clearly  to  my  Apprehension  manifested  in  the  infamous 
Quebec  bill.  I carry  the  affair  still  further,  as  a well  wisher 
to  this  Island  I hope  that  unanimity  and  resolution  blended 
with  calm  discretion  may  attend  the  counsels  of  ensuing 
congress,  and  if  force  be  attempted  that  success  may  attend 
the  struggles  of  men  contending  for  their  most  valuable 
rights.  The  eyes  of  men  seem  now  to  be  opening  a little  in 
this  country,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph’s  Discourses  and  a 
little  tract  addressed  to  Protestant  dissenters,  the  second 
part  of  which  treats  of  American  affairs,  have  conduced 
much  to  enlarge  our  idea  upon  this  subject  ....  the 
Bishop  of  Carlyle  is  well  and  a friend  to  Liberty.” 

I hope  what  I have  said  may  prove  satisfactory  to  the 
gentlemen  of  St.  Michael’s  whose  kind  intentions  have  im- 
pressed upon  me  the  warmest  sentiments  of  gratitude. 

I shall  always  be  happy  to  acknowledge  how  much  I am 
Dr  Sir  your  most  obliged 
and  very  himble  servant 

To  George  Abbott  Hall  Esqre.”* 

For  the  same  impelling  reason  Dr.  Provoost  declined  a call  to  King’s 
Chapel,  Boston,  in  1782. 

During  these  years  of  retirement  at  East  Camp  Provoost’s  old 
parish  of  Trinity  Church  passed  through  fire  and  water  before  it 
emerged  into  the  wealthy  place.  During  the  American  occupation 
of  New  York  city  the  parish  church  and  its  two  Chapels  of  St.  George’s 
and  St.  Paul’s  were  closed  for  three  months.  Dr.  Ogilvie’s  death 
in  1774  was  shortly  followed  by  that  of  the  Rector,  Dr.  Auchmuty. 
In  the  great  fire  of  1776  Trinity  Church  was  left  in  ruins,  and  Dr. 

*The  draft  of  this  letter  appears  on  the  last  page  of  one  of  Dr.  Provoosfs  manuscript 
sermons,  it  being  his  custom  to  use  the  blank  pages  at  the  end  of  his  sermons  for  all  kinds 
of  memoranda.  This  particular  letter  is  drafted  at  the  end  of  a sermon  dated  August  2, 
1767. 
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Inglis,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  rectorship,  was  attainted  for  treason 
and  left  the  country.  On  November  25th,  1783,  the  British  troops 
evacuated  New  York  and  Washington  entered  in  triumph. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Moore  was  elected  rector  of  Trinity,  but  his 
tenure  was  short.  The  “Whig  Episcopalians,”  who  were  now  in  the 
saddle,  were  determined  that  so  important  a position  should  be  filled 
by  one  who  sympathized  with  their  political  views,  and  their  thoughts 
turned  at  once  to  Mr.  Provoost.  Under  date  of  December  3,  1783,  a 
friend  wrote  him  saying, 

“I  have  to  congratulate  you  most  cordially  on  the  happy 
alteration  of  affairs  here.  General  Washington,  with  the 
American  army,  entered  last  Tuesday  amid  the  joyful  ac- 
clamation of  thousands,  with  such  decorum  that  no  riot  or 
disturbance  ensued,  as  was  expected.  The  tories  who  stayed 
behind  on  the  Embarkation  of  the  British  remained  quiet 
within  their  dwellings,  and  are  still  unmolested.  You  have 
a strong  party  here  who  will  spare  no  exertions  for  you. 
They  even  talk  of  making  you  Bishop  of  New  York,  on  the 
same  footing  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  has  lately  been  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Maryland.  This  is  the  universal  topic. 

In  short,  I am  as  sure  something  very  handsome  will  be  done 
for  you,  as  I am  of  my  own  existence.  There  is  to  be  a 
public  meeting  of  the  Whig  Episcopalians  this  evening  by 
notification.  It  is  generally  imagined  that  your  name  will 
be  mentioned  in  their  debates.”* 

The  writer  was  a true  prophet.  On  the  2nd  of  February,  1784, 
Mr.  Provoost  returned  to  New  York.  Three  days  later  the  Vestry  of 
Trinity  parish  notified  Benjamin  Moore  that  “The  Reverend  Mr. 
Provoost  had  been  pleased,  in  compliance  with  our  invitation,  to  take 
charge  of  the  Episcopal  Churches  in  this  City,  and  we  have  delivered 
him  the  keys.”t  In  this  unconventional  manner  Samuel  Provoost 
became  rector  of  Trinity  parish.  The  following  Sunday  morning 
he  preached  from  the  words,  “Behold  how  good  and  pleasant  it  is  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity,”  and  he  began  his  sermon  thus: 
“So  long  a time  has  elapsed  since  I have  had  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
ercising this  part  of  my  profession,  that  I really  rise  with  the  greatest 
diffidence  to  speak  before  so  respectable  an  audience.”  In  his  sketch 
of  Bishop  Provoost  written  by  the  late  General  Grant  Wilson,  the 
following  reference  is  made  to  this  historic  occasion:  “It  happens  that 
the  joyous  event  was  described  to  the  writer  in  his  youth  by  a venerable 
and  ardent  patriot  who  was  present,  and  who  said,  ‘It  was  a glorious 
occasion,  and  many  friends  of  their  country  met  that  day  for  the  first 

* Norton.  Life  of  Bp.  Provoosty  p.  4^-8.. 

iDix.  History  of  Trinity  Parish,  Vol.  II.,  p.  17. 
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time  in  years.  There  were  no  rascally  Tories  present  that  morning.’ 
The  year  of  Mr.  Provoost’s  return  to  active  ministerial  service  was 
a critical  one  for  the  American  Church.  Civil  and  ecclesiastical 
Independence  went  hand  in  hand.  Reconstruction  was  as  necessary 
for  the  Church  as  it  was  for  the  State,  and  for  both  the  task  was 
difficult  and  delicate.  The  Church  was  without  bishops  and  the  mere 
mention  of  corporate  action  aroused  sharp  suspicion.  Connecticut 
acted  quite  independently  in  choosing  a bishop,  as  did  Maryland. 
Such  conditions  were  fraught  with  grave  danger.  Advantage  was 
therefore  taken  of  a meeting  held  at  New  Brunswick  to  informally 
discuss  the  future  organization  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Provoost  was  not 
present,  but  he  did  attend  a further  meeting  held  in  New  York,  and 
was  a member  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  a Constitution. 
The  ultimate  outcome  was  the  creation  of  the  General  Convention. 

The  action  of  that  Convention  in  applying  to  the  Church  of 
England  for  the  consecration  of  bishops  for  America  and  recom- 
mending the  Church  in  the  various  States  to  select  such  persons,  has 
already  been  set  forth.  Certain  difficulties  were  cleared  away  and 
an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  authorizing  the  Archbishops  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  desired  consecrations. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Convention  of  the  diocese  of  New  York  held 
on  September  20th,  1786,  '‘A  certificate,  recommending  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Provoost  for  Episcopal  consecration,  was  signed  by  all  the 
members  present. ’’f  Pennsylvania  had  selected  Dr.  William  White 
for  its  bishop  just  seven  days  before,  and  Virginia  had  chosen  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Griffith.  At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  General  Convention 
held  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1786,  the  testimonials  of  these  gentlemen 
were  signed  in  the  form  directed  by  the  English  Archbishops. 

The  diocese  of  Virginia  was  too  poor  or  too  indifferent  to  defray 
the  cost  of  Dr.  Griffith’s  journey  to  England,  but  White  and  Provoost 
sailed  on  the  British  Packet,  Prince  William  Henry  on  November  2nd, 
and  landed  at  Falmouth  just  eighteen  days  later.  Immediately  pro- 
ceeding to  London,  their  arrival  was  chronicled  in  one  of  the  London 
papers:  ‘'The  Rev.  Dr.  Provoost  and  Dr.  White  arrived  here  a few 
days  ago  and  have  taken  lodgings  in  Parliarnent  Street,  where  they 
are  visited  daily  by  persons  of  the  first  rank  and  respectability,” 
On  their  arwal  in  Lpndbn  they  were"  presented^do  Jofm  Moore, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Uy  Jqbn* Adams,  fhe  American  min- 
ister to  the  Courtjqf  St.  Janies.  The  Archbishop  expressed  himself 
as  satisfied  with  the  testimonials,  but  some  delay  occurred  while  the 
mode  of  consecration  was  under  discussion.  While  awaiting  the  event 
Dr.  Provoost  wrote  his  wife  saying, 

*Centennial  History  of  the  Diocese  of  New  York,  p,  134- 

^Journal  of  Convention,  p.  11. 
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“The  English  papers,  have  been  premature  in  announc- 
ing our  consecration.  I expected  we  should  have  been  the 
subject  of  frequent  witticisms,  but  the  following  paragraph, 
which  appeared  in  the  Herald,  is  the  only  one  I have  met 
with: 

‘The  ordination  of  the  two  American  Bishops  is  an 
event  concerning  which  the  universities  have  formed  strange 
conjectures.  These  new  Right  Reverends  will,  in  the  Ameri- 
can device,  restore  the  primitive  fathers,  and  distinguish 
themselves  with  stripes.’  ”* 

The  bishops-elect  were  presented  to  George  III,  who  received  them 
very  graciously. 

Many  legal  formalities  had  to  be  observed,  for  the  government 
was  extremely  sensitive  to  American  opinion.  Finally  the  royal 
license  was  issued  on  January  25th,  1787,  and  the  consecration  set 
for  the  fourth  of  February.  Two  days  before  one  of  the  London 
papers  said, 

“We  are  informed  that  the  ceremony  of  consecrating  the 
American  Bishops  will  be  privately  performed  at  Lambeth 
next  Sunday,  after  which  they  purpose  immediately  to  set 
off  for  America  to  communicate  the  sacred  effect  of  it  to  their 
brethren,  that  in  future  they  may  have  no  occasion  to  go  so 
far  from  home  to  kindle  their  Episcopal  torch.” 

The  memorable  service  was  held  on  Septuagesima  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 4th,  in  the  private  Chapel  of  Lambeth  Palace.  The  consecrators 
were  John  Moore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  William  Markham, 
Archbishop  of  York;  Charles  Moss,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
John  Hinchcliff,  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  London  was  strangely  in- 
different to  the  event.  There  were  present  the  family  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, together  with  members  of  his  household,  and  the  presence  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  Duche,  formerly  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, was  especially  noted.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Inglis,  one  time 
rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  and  then  a refugee  in  London, 
was  detained  by  illness.  Bishop  White  preserved  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  service.  He  wrote, 

“Dr.  Drake,  one  of  the  Archbishop’s  chaplains,  preached ; 
and  Dr.  Randolph,  the  other  chaplain,  read  the  prayers. 

The  sermon  was  a sensible  discussion  of  the  long  litigated 
subject  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  to  ordain  rites  and 
ceremonies.  The  text  was,  ‘Let  all  things  be  done  decently 
and  in  order.’ — I Cor.  xiv,  40.  The  discourse  had  very 
little  reference  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  occasion.  The  truth 
was,  as  the  Archbishop  had  told  us  on  Friday,  on  our  way  to 

* Norton.  Life,  p.  66, 
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the  Court,  that  he  had  spoken  to  a particular  friend  to  com- 
pose a sermon  for  the  occasion  and  had  given  him  a sketch 
of  what  he  wished  to  be  the  scope  of  it.  This  friend  had 
just  sent  him  information  of  a domestic  calamity,  which 
would  excuse  him  from  attendance;  and  the  Archbishop  was 
under  the  necessity  of  giving  short  notice  to  one  of  his 
chaplains.”* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Provoost  seems  to  have  made  more 
of  an  impression  on  the  London  public  than  Dr.  White.  The  Daily 
Advertiser  said: 

‘‘By  letters  from  America  we  are  informed  that  Dr. 
Provoost,  one  of  the  newly  consecrated  American  Bishops, 
is  the  most  dignified  clergyman  in  that  country,  being 
Chaplain  to  Congress,  and  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  by  far  the  most  respectable  living  in  the  United  States. 

This  gentleman  received  his  education  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  was  ordained  in  London  20  years  ago,  and  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  his  profession.” 

In  contrast  there  may  be  quoted  a paragraph  from  The  New  York 
Packet  from  its  London  correspondent: 

‘'The  American  bishops  do  not  take  the  style  and  title  of 
Lord,  or  Lordship.  According  to  their  own  request,  they 
are  directed  to  as  Right  Rev.  Doctor,  Bishop  of  &c.,  and 
addressed  in  the  same  style ; neither  have  they  yet  submitted 
to  the  old  hackneyed  term,  Father  in  God.  Episcopacy  is 
admitted  in  America,  but  it  is  simplified  according  to  the 
original  intention  as  much  as  possible.” 

The  newly  consecrated  bishops  sailed  from  Falmouth  on  Febru- 
ary 15th.  The  passage  was  stormy,  and  at  times  perilous.  Bishop 
Provoost  was  gravely  ill,  and  for  some  days  his  life  was  in  danger. 
After  a voyage  of  fifty  days  they  were  brought  to  the  haven  where 
they  would  be  and  landed  in  New  York  just  as  the  church  bells 
called  the  faithful  to  the  joyous  services  of  Easter  Day. 

With  the  consecration  of  White  and  Provoost  the  American 
church  had  three  bishops,  the  traditional  number  necessary  to  trans- 
mit the  succession.  The  situation,  however,  was  not  free  from  diffi- 
culty. Many  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  Scotch  consecration  of  Sea- 
bury;  others — and  among  them  Provoost — questioned  its  validity. 
Doubtless  due  to  his  influence,  the  Deputies  from  the  diocese  of  New 
York  to  the  second  General  Convention  were  “instructed  not  to  con- 
sent to  any  act  that  may  imply  the  validity  of  Dr.  Seabury’s  ordina- 
tions.”! Naturally,  this  was  resented  by  Bishop  Seabury,  and  he 

* White.  Memoirs  of  the  Church,  p.  157. 

\ Journal  of  Convention,  1786,  p.  9. 
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absented  himself  from  the  General  Convention  until  it  was  finally 
and  generously  settled. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  corporate  union. 
From  the  outset  the  General  Convention  recognized  the  principle  of 
equal  lay  representation  in  the  councils  of  the  Church.  This  prin- 
ciple was  not  acceptable  either  to  the  Connecticut  clergy  or  to  their 
bishop,  with  the  result  that  Connecticut  was  not  represented  in  the 
early  General  Conventions.  Bishop  White  acted  as  mediator  and 
effected  a reconciliation  between  Provoost  and  Seabury.  Three 
months  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  General  Convention  convened  in  Philadelphia.  White  was  the 
only  bishop  in  attendance,  Provoost  being  '‘detained  by  illness.’' 
The  way  for  Seabury’s  return  was  paved  by  the  passage  of  a resolu- 
tion by  the  Convention  that  “the  consecration  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Seabury  to  the  Episcopal  office  is  valid.”  Adjournment  was  taken 
to  September  29th,  at  which  time  Bishop  Seabury  appeared  and  “pro- 
duced his  Letters  of  Consecration  to  the  holy  office  of  a Bishop  in 
this  Church.”*  They  were  read  and  duly  recorded.  As  a result 
of  conference  Connecticut  yielded  on  lay  representation,  and  won 
for  the  Bishops  the  right  to  originate  legislation  and  the  power  of 
veto.  The  Constitution  was  adopted  and  the  American  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  authorized.  This  done.  Bishop  Seabury  and  the 
New  England  deputies  signed  the  Constitution  and  “took  their  seats 
as  members  of  the  Convention.”  Thus  equipped,  the  Church  turned 
to  the  task  of  strengthening  her  cords  and  lengthening  her  stakes. 

The  first  diocesan  convention  over  which  Dr.  Provoost  presided 
as  bishop  was  held  in  St.  Paul’s  Chapel,  New  York,  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  1787.  There  were  present  six  clerical  and  twenty  lay  delegates. 
The  diocese  had  then  no  constitution,  no  canons  and  no  Rules  of 
Order.  Hence  it  gravely  proceeded  to  elect  its  own  bishop  as  pre- 
siding officer.  The  record  then  runs,  “The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Pro- 
voost communicated  to  the  Convention  testimonials  of  his  consecra- 
tion, from  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  which  were 
read.”t  On  the  third  day  a welcome  was  accorded  the  bishop, 
which,  though  somewhat  belated,  was  carried  out  with  a degree  of 
formality.  The  members  of  the  Convention  proceeded  to  the  bishop’s 
house,  and  escorted  him  to  the  Chapel.  The  procession  moved  in 
this  order: 


The  Charity  Scholars 

Membei's  of  the  Church 

Gentlemen  of  the  Vestry  of  Trinity  Church 

* Journal  of  General  Convention,  {Perry  edition),  p.  93. 
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Lay  delegates  of  the  Convention 
The  Bishop  and  clergy. 

Arrived  at  St.  Paul’s,  an  anthem  was  sung  by  the  Charity  Scholars. 
After  Morning  Prayer — so  the  Journal  runs — ‘‘the  Convention  as- 
sembled in  the  front  of  the  desk,  and  the  Secretary,  in  their  name  ad- 
dressed the  Bishop  as  follows: — 

Right  Reverend  Sir, 

We,  the  Clergy  and  Laity,  representatives  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  now  assembled  in  Convention, 
beg  leave  to  address  you  on  this  solemn  occasion,  with  senti- 
ments of  duty  and  unfeigned  respect.  After  having  success- 
fully accomplished  the  great  object  which  you  had  in  view, 
we  congratulate  you  on  your  return  to  your  native  city,  safe 
from  the  hazards  of  a long  and  tempestuous  voyage,  and  in  a 
great  measure  restored  to  health  from  a painful  and  dan- 
gerous illness. 

While  we  express  in  terms  of  warmest  gratitude,  the  high 
obligations  we  are  under  to  the  English  Bishops  for  their 
paternal  interposition  in  our  favour,  we  beg  leave  to  present 
to  you  our  hearty  thanks  for  your  compliance  with  our  de- 
sires ; and  thus  through  many  difficulties  and  sufferings,  ren- 
dering our  Church  complete  in  all  its  parts. 

This  propitious  event,  so  long  and  ardently  wished  for, 
forms  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  our  Church.  We 
are  now  by  Divine  Providence  placed  in  such  a situation,  that 
a regular  succession  of  the  ministry  may  be  continued  to  us 
and  our  posterity,  without  being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
applying  to  a distant  land. 

Justly  reposing  the  highest  confidence  in  your  integrity 
and  piety,  your  love  of  peace  and  order,  and  in  your  unre- 
mitted endeavours  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion  and 
virtue,  we  rejoice  that  the  distinguished  honour  of  filling 
one  of  the  first  Episcopal  chairs  in  these  United  States,  hath 
been  conferred  on  a character  so  truly  estimable;  and  we 
trust,  that  we,  and  those  whom  we  represent,  shall  never 
fail  to  render  you  all  due  support,  respect,  and  reverence. 

May  it  graciously  please  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, so  to  bless  your  ministrations,  that  a firm  foundation 
may  be  laid  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  Church, 
which  shall  remain  unshaken  to  the  latest  ages.  And  may 
you.  Right  Reverend  Sir,  long  continue  in  the  discharge  of 
your  sacred  office,  an  example  for  our  imitation,  and  an 
ornament  to  our  holy  religion;  and  may  we,  and  all  those 
committed  to  your  pastoral  charge,,  derive  from  your  min- 
istrations a benefit  which  will  be  of  everlasting  duration : so 
that  when  we  are  called  to  answer  for  our  actions,  we  may 
give  an  account  with  joy;  and  remain  ever  one  flock,  under 
one  shepherd  Jesus  Christ,  the  Bishop  of  our  souls,’* 
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To  this  Address  Bishop  Provoost  replied  as  follows: 

Reverend  and  Most  Dearly  Beloved, 

This  affectionate  address,  your  obliging  congratulations 
on  my  return  to  my  native  city,  and  on  the  recovery  of  my 
health,  and  above  all  your  assurances  of  support  in  my  min- 
istrations, I receive  with  the  utmost  satisfaction  and  thank- 
fulness. 

The  object  of  my  late  mission  being  the  independence  of 
our  Church,  and  a regular  succession  of  the  ministry,  was  of 
such  magnitude,  that  its  happy  accomplishment  cannot  fail 
of  inspiring  all  its  members  with  the  highest  gratitude  to 
Almighty  God,  and  to  all  who  under  Him,  have  by  their 
good  offices  contributed  to  its  success.  To  the  English 
Bishops  particularly,  we  are  under  indelible  obligations,  and 
I cordially  unite  with  you  in  a public  testimony  of  their 
benevolent  and  paternal  exertions  in  our  favour.  When- 
ever we  shall  reflect  on  this  important  era  in  the  history  of 
our  Church,  they  must  be  remembered  with  honour  and 
reverence. 

Let  us,  my  beloved  friends,  zealously  strive  to  rriake  due 
improvement  of  the  spiritual  privileges  which  we  now  enjoy. 

Let  our  faith  be  sincere,  and  our  lives  unblemished,  as  our 
doctrine  and  worship  are  pure  and  holy,  and  God  will  con- 
tinue to  shower  down  His  blessings  upon  us  and  our  Church, 
with  a bountiful  hand.” 

“May  you,  my  Reverend  Brethren,  aided  by  His  gracious 
Spirit,  continue  to  be  watchful  shepherds  of  the  flocks  com- 
mitted to  your  charge,  and  maintain  the  doctrines  and  dis- 
cipline of  this  excellent  Church,  with  constancy  and  zeal; 
and  at  the  same  time  with  candour  towards  those  who  differ 
from  us  in  religious  opinions,  that  our  moderation  may  be  made 
manifest,  and  we  may  joyfully  contribute  to  that  peace,  and 
love,  and  charity,  which  are  so  strongly  enforced  in  the 
Gospel  of  our  blessed  Redeemer. 

Deeply  sensible  of  my  own  imperfections,  I feel  with  so- 
licitude the  weight  of  the  important  office  to  which  I am  con- 
secrated. I rely  on  the  grace  of  God,  to  enable  me  to  dis- 
charge my  pastoral  duties  with  fidelity,  to  be  instrumental 
in  promoting  true  religion  and  virtue,  in  governing  this 
Church  in  peace  and  unanimity,  and  laying  a sure  founda- 
tion for  its  lasting  prosperity;  that  thus,  through  His  divine 
protection,  your  expectation  of  my  usefulness,  may  not  be 
disappointed. 

And,  now  unto  God’s  gracious  mercy  and  protection  I 
commit  you ; the  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you,  the  Lord  make 
His  face  to  shine  upon  you,  the  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance 
upon  you,  and  give  you  peace  both  now  and  evermore.”* 

After  this  happy  interlude  the  Convention  completed  its  adoption 
* Journal  of  Diocesan  Convention,  1787,  p.  17 f. 
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of  a Constitution  and  Canons.  Among  the  noteworthy  acts  was  the 
election  of  a Standing  Committee  '‘to  advise  with  the  Bishop  in  all 
matters  in  which  he  may  think  proper  to  consult  them.”* 

Provoost  entered  upon  his  episcopate  in  the  day  of  small  things. 
The  diocese  embraced  the  entire  State.  The  number  of  clergy  was 
lamentably  small.  The  first  official  “Register  of  the  Clergy  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  New  York”  appears  in 
the  Diocesan  Journal  of  1791.  It  reads  as  follows: 

“The  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Provoost,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
ordained  Deacon,  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  on  the  23rd  of 
February,  1766.  Ordained  Priest,  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 
on  the  25th  day  of  March,  1766;  and  consecrated  Bishop,  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  4th  day  of  February,  1787. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Learning,  D.  D.,  ordained  Deacon  by  the 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  on  the  5th  day  of  June,  1748.  Ordained 
Priest,  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  on  the  19th  day  of 
June,  1748. 

Rev.  Abraham  Beach,  D.  D.,  Assistant  Minister  of 
Trinity  Church,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  ordained  Deacon, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  on  the  17th  day  of  May,  1767. 
Ordained  Priest,  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  on  the  14th  of 
June,  1767. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Moore,  D.  D.,  Assistant  Minister  of 
Trinity  Church,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  ordained  Deacon, 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  on  the  24th  day  of  June,  1774. 
Ordained  Priest,  by  the  same  Bishop,  on  the  29th  day  of 
June,  1774. 

Rev.  Thomas  L.  Moore,  A.  M.,  Rector  of  St.  George’s 
Church,  South  Hempstead,  ordained  Deacon,  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  on  the  24th  day  of  September,  1781.  Ordained 
Priest,  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  on  the  24th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1782. 

Rev.  Thomas  Ellison,  A.  M.,  Rector  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  Albany,  ordained  Deacon,  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1782.  Ordained  Priest,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  on  the  19th  day  of  September,  1784. 

The  Rev.  Richard  C.  Moore,  Rector  of  St.  Andrew’s 
Church,  Staten  Island,  ordained  Deacon,  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Samuel  Provoost,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  15th  day  of  July; 
and  Priest,  on  the  22nd  day  of  October,  1787. 

Rev.  Daniel  Foote,  A.  M.,  Rector  of  the  United  Epis- 
copal Churches  at  Rye  and  White  Plains,  ordained  Deacon, 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  on  the  11th 
day  of  June;  and  Priest,  on  the  22nd  day  of  October,  1788. 

V ournal  of  Diocesan  Convention,  1 787,  p.  1 7. 
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Rev.  George  H.  Spierin,  A.  M.,  Rector  of  the  United 
Churches  of  Newburgh  and  Wallkill,  ordained  both  Deacon 
and  Priest,  by  Bishop  Provoost,  in  the  month  of  July,  1788. 

Rev.  Elias  Cooper,  Rector  of  the  Church  at  Philipsburgh, 
ordained  Deacon,  by  Bishop  Provoost,  in  the  month  of  June; 
and  Priest,  on  the  11th  day  of  the  same  month,  1790. 

Rev.  Andrew  Fowler,  Rector  of  the  Church  at  Oyster 
Bay,  ordained  Deacon,  by  Bishop  Provoost,  in  the  month  of 
June,  1789;  amd  Priest,  on  the  11th  day  of  the  same  month, 

1790. 

The  Rev.  Theodosius  Bartow,  Rector  of  the  Church  at 
New  Rochelle,  ordained  Deacon,  by  Bishop  Provoost,  on  the 
27th  day  of  January;  and  Priest,  on  the  19th  day  of  October, 

1790, 

Rev.  William  Hammel,  Rector  of  the  United  Churches  at 
Jamaica,  Newtown  and  Flushing,  ordained  Deacon,  by 
Bishop  Provoost,  on  the  27th  day  of  January;  and  Priest,  on 
the  19th  day  of  October,  1790. 

Rev.  Elijah  D.  Rattoone,  A.  B.,  Minister  of  the  Church 
at  Brooklyn,  ordained  Deacon,  by  Bishop  Provoost,  on  the 
10th  day  of  January,  1790. 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  Oliver,  A.  M.,  Rector  of  the  United 
Churches  at  Johnstown  and  Fort  Hunter,  ordained  Deacon 
and  Priest,  by  Bishop  Seabury. 

The  aforesaid  fifteen  men,  including  the  bishop,  made  up  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese  more  than  three  years  after  the  consecration  of  Pro- 
voost ^ Of  the  fifteen,  six  had  received  ordination  in  England.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  official  list  adds  the  following: 

Rev.  Mr.  Bostwick,  of  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts, 
officiates  every  third  Sunday  in  the  City  of  Hudson. 

Rev.  James  Nicholls,  of  Sandgate,  Vermont,  officiates 
every  third  Sunday  at  Camden. 

Rev.  Daniel  Barber,  of  Manchester,  Vermont,  officiates 
every  third  Sunday  at  Kingsbury, 

Going  back  to  1787  when  Provoost  became  bishop,  there  were  two 
Episcopal  churches  open  for  worship  in  the  city  of  New  York:  St. 
George’s  Chapel,  in  Beekman  Street,  and  St.  Paul’s  Chapel.  The 
mother  church  of  Trinity  was  a blackened  ruin.  Brooklyn  had  one 
church,  St.  Ann’s;  St.  Andrew’s  was  the  only  parish  on  Staten  Island. 
On  Long  Island,  Jamaica,  Newtown  and  Flushing,  were  served  by  one 
minister,  and  the  churches  at  Huntington,  Brookhaven  and  Oyster 
Bay  were  cared  for  by  a lay  reader.  Many  of  the  older  parishes  out- 
side the  city  were  partially  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  War  of 
the  Revolution.  Rye  was  re-organized  in  1787;  Bedford,  the  year 
before.  North  Salem  resumed  in  1792,  and  the  same  year  the  churches 
at  Courtlandtown  (Peekskill)  and  Philipstown  (Garrison)  were  re- 
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opened.  There  were  two  parishes  in  Ulster  County;  two  in  active 
operation  in  Orange  County;  two  or  three  in  Dutchess;  one  at  Hudson, 
in  Columbia  County,  and  one  in  Albany.  North  of  Albany  there 
were  churches  at  Schenectady,  Johnstown,  Camden,  Milton,  Still- 
water, New  Stamford  and  Otsego.  Beyond  there  stretched  desert 
wastes.  There  were  but  few  additions  to  the  list  of  parishes  during 
the  Provoost  administration.  In  the  city  of  New  York  Trinity 
church  was  rebuilt  and  opened  in  1788;  Christ  Church,  Ann  Street, 
was  erected  in  1793,  and  St.  Mark’s  in  the  Bowrie,  was  added  in  1799. 
Outside  the  city  the  churches  at  Ballstown  and  Duanesburgh  were 
consecrated  in  1793,  and  a church  at  Beekmantown  was  opened 
about  the  same  time.  Three  years  later  four  new  parishes  were  ad- 
mitted into  union  with  the  Convention — Stillwater,  Milton,  Water- 
ford and  New  Stamford.  Not  until  1804  do  parochial  reports  appear 
in  the  Journal,  and  prior  to  that  time  no  formal  report  of  official  acts 
was  made  by  the  bishop.  Unfortunately,  the  private  Journal  of 
Bishop  Provoost  has  disappeared,  and  we  are  dependent  upon  casual 
mention  made  to  the  Convention. 

At  the  second  Convention  of  1787  it  is  recorded  that 

‘'The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Provoost  expressed  his  satisfaction 
to  the  Convention,  on  account  of  the  increasing  state  of  the 
Church,  and  informed  them.  That  he  had  ordained  several 
persons — That  he  had  lately  made  a visitation  of  several 
churches  on  Long  Island,  for  the  purposes  of  Confirmation; 
and  hoped  that  the  other  churches  here  represented  would 
be  equally  prepared  for  the  reception  of  that  sacred  rite,  as 
he  intended  to  visit  them  next  spring.”* 

The  following  year  he 

“Expressed  his  satisfaction  to  the  Convention,  upon  the 
prospect  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Church  in  this 
State: — informed  them  that  he  had  ordained  several  persons 
in  the  course  of  the  last  year: — that  he  had  hitherto  been 
prevented,  by  a multiplicity  of  other  business,  from  visiting 
the  congregations  in  distant  parts  of  the  State;  but  hoped 
that  he  should  be  able,  before  the  next  Convention,  to  carry 
his  intention,  with  respect  to  the  visitation  of  his  diocese, 
into  complete  execution.”! 

The  next  mention  is  in  1791,  when 

“The  Convention  received  notice  from  the  Bishop,  that 
since  their  last  meeting,  he  had  ordained  the  Rev.  Mr. 

* Journal,  1787,  p.  24. 

Journal,  1788,  p.  28. 
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Barber — that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Foote,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oliver,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Blakesly,  were  added  to  the  number  of  the 
Clergy;  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  upon  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  Church  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.”* 

The  following  year  he  records  the  consecration  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Claggett,  as  Bishop  of  Maryland,!  and  the  ordination  of 
Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Gardiner,  Mr.  Jackson  Sands,  and  Mr. 
Ammi  Rogers,  (the  two  last  now  settled  in  this  State)  and  the  con- 
secration of  the  church  at  Philipsburgh  (Yonkers).!  In  1793  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  consecration  of  a church  at  Duanesburgh,  “erected 
solely  by  Judge  Duane,  at  the  expense  of  upwards  of  eight  hun- 
dred pounds.”** 

The  Journal  adds, 

“Bishop  Provoost  further  informed  the  Convention, 
that  he  had  consecrated  a church  at  Ballston,  and  that  he 
had  there  confirmed  upwards  of  two  hundred,  and  admin- 
istered the  Communion  to  above  ninety  persons,  and  was 
greatly  pleased  with  the  rapid  growth  and  extension  of 
that  church.  That  he  had  also  visited  Poughkeepsie,  and 
found  that  in  the  church  of  that  place  there  had  lately  been 
an  accession  of  some  very  valuable  members. ”tt 

There  is  no  record  of  a Convention  in  1795;  no  recorded  report  for 
1796  and  1797,  and  for  the  three  following  years  the  Convention  did 
not  meet. 

In  spite  of  the  meagerness  of  the  official  reports,  contemporary 
sources  bear  striking  witness  to  the  extraordinary  public  interest  in 
the  services  of  Confirmation  and  Ordination.  Writing  in  The  Gospel 
Messenger  in  1856,  Bishop  De  Lancey  said, 

“In  a recent  Episcopal  tour  in  Courtland  county,  in  this 
diocese,  I met,  at  the  house  of  her  son.  Dr.  R.  C.  Owen,  the 
warden  of  Calvary  Church,  Homer,  Mrs.  Mary  Owen,  the 
widow  of  Dr.  J.  Owen,  a native  of  the  city  of  New  York,  born 
in  1774,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Bell.  She  gave  me  an 
account,  as  an  eye-witness,  of  the  administration  of  the  holy 
rite.  She  was  then  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  His 
(Bishop  Provoost)  first  Confirmation  was  held  in  St.  Paul’s 
Chapel — Trinity  Church  was  then  in  ashes.  More  than 
three  hundred  persons  were  confirmed.  The  candidates 
occupied  the  body  of  the  church  below.  The  congregation 
were  in  the  galleries.  The  Bishop  addressed  the  candidates 
* Journal,  1791,  p.  42. 

^ The  first  consecration  of  an  American  Bishop  in  the  United  States, 
t Journal,  1792,  p.  60. 

** Journal.  1793,  p.  67-8. 

Journal,  1793,  p.  68. 
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from  the  pulpit  before  the  Confirmation.  Many  aged  per- 
sons were  confirmed,  some  of  them  more  than  ninety  years 
of  age.  She  distinctly  recollects  two  aged  ladies  led  up  to 
the  altar  by  their  coloured  servants,  who  stood  aside  until 
the  rite  was  performed,  and  then  led  their  mistresses  back 
to  their  pews.  The  Bishop  was  in  his  Episcopal  robes. 
Among  the  clergy  present,  she  recollects  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Moore,  the  Rev.  Richard  Channing  Moore,  and  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Pilmore  (Pilbury,  she  thought  the  name  was).  She 
does  not  distinctly  remember  the  year,  month,  or  day,  but 
says  it  was  warm  weather,  and  not  on  Sunday,  and  she 
thinks  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  Bishop  arrived  from 
England.”* 

This  contemporary  account  has  all  the  ear-marks  of  genuineness. 
The  Bishop’s  first  confirmation  would  naturally  be  in  his  own  parish, 
and  as  soon  as  possible  after  his  consecration.  The  large  number  of 
candidates  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  time 
Confirmation  had  ever  been  administered  in  New  York. 

Even  more  interest  was  excited  by  ordinations.  Bishop  White, 
shortly  after  his  consecration,  wrote  ”We  had  determined  never  to 
ordain  on  Sunday,  because  of  the  concourse  it  brings.”  The  same 
condition  prevailed  in  New  York.  Bishop  Provoost’s  first  ordination 
took  place  in  St.  George’s  Chapel,  on  July  15,  1787,  when  Richard 
Channing  Mooref  and  Joseph  J.  G.  BendJ  were  ordered  Deacons. 
The  Daily  Advertiser  of  the  17th  contained  the  following  account  of 
the  service: 

”On  Sunday  last,  in  St.  George’s  Chapel,  in  this  city, 

Mr.  Richard  C.  Moore  and  Mr.  Joseph  J.  G.  Bend  were  or- 
dained Deacons  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Samuel  Provoost,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  said  Church  in  this  State. 
These  gentlemen,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church,  are 
ordained  Deacons  with  special  permission  to  preach ; and  it  is 
requisite  they  should  continue  Deacons  for  some  time,  pre- 
vious to  their  admission  into  the  order  of  Priesthood.  The 
Chapel  was  unusually  crowded,  the  ceremonies  of  Episcopal 
Ordination  being  novel  in  America.  The  solemnity  of  the 
occasion,  the  great  good  conduct  which  was  observed  through 
every  part  of  it,  and  an  excellent  sermon,  adapted  to  the 
present  time,  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Moore,  with 
an  admired  diction  and  eloquence  peculiar  to  him,  made  a 
pleasing  impression  on  the  audience. 

We  cannot,  on  this  occasion,  but  with  pleasure  reflect, 

* Norton.  Life  of  Provoost,  p.  132-33. 

^Later  Bishop  of  Virginia. 

XAfter  his  ordination  Bend  became  assistant  to  Bishop  White  in  Philadelphia, 
and  in  1791  went  to  Baltimore  as  rector  of  St.  PauVs  Church.  He  was  a noted  leader 
of  the  High  Church  party. 
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that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  these  States,  is  now 
perfectly  organized,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  each 
spiritual  privilege  (in  common  with  other  denominations) 
requisite  to  its  preservation  and  prosperity/’ 

An  even  more  elaborate  account  of  the  second  ordination  of  the 
Bishop  appeared  in  The  Protestant  Churchman.  The  service  was  held 
in  St.  Paul’s  Chapel  on  October  18th,  1787.  The  account  reads  thus: 

‘'Columbia  College  was  closed  for  the  day.  The  Presi- 
dent, Professors,  and  Students  all  attended  at  St.  Paul’s; 
and  this,  with  the  occasion,  attracted  a numerous  audience. 

Here  and  there  were  to  be  seen  venerable  gentlemen  in  their 
large  powdered  wigs,  and  their  gold-headed  canes — such  as 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Livingston,  Rev.  Dr.  Rodgers,  Rev.  Dr.  Kunze, 
and  other  non-Episcopal  clergymen  of  the  city,  who  had 
been  invited  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Beach,  and  were  all  personal 
friends  of  the  Bishop.  His  early  ancestors  were  French 
Protestants,  who  had  fled  from  France  after  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  in  the  year  1572.  The  Bishop  himself  was 
a native  of  this  city,  and  was  baptized  in  the  Dutch  Church 
in  the  Dutch  language. 

In  his  canonicals  he  read  the  Morning  Prayer,  and  then 
left  the  reading-desk  for  an  arm-chair  within  the  railing  of 
the  chancel,  and  the  Rev.  George  Wright  ascended  the 
pulpit.  This  divine  was  a native  of  Ireland,  educated  in 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  having  been  admitted  into  the 
ministry,  came  out  to  this  country.  He  was  now  Rector  of 
St.  Ann’s  Church,  Brooklyn;  and  he  took  for  his  text,  ‘Be- 
hold, I send  you  forth  as  sheep  among  wolves:  be  ye  there- 
fore wise  as  serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves.’  He  expatiated 
on  the  origin  and  design  of  the  Christian  ministry,  on  the 
preached  word,  the  right  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
and  the  succession  of  the  ministry  from  the  Apostles’  time  to 
the  present,  as  constituting  the  only  true  Church.  He  ad- 
mitted that  sects  had  sprung  up,  but  denied  their  validity; 
comparing  them  to  the  man  who  would  convey  an  estate  to 
another,  when  no  title  was  vested  in  himself. 

This  boldness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wright  made  the 
Bishop  restless  and  uneasy,  lest  Dr.  Beach’s  invited  clergy 
should  take  offence;  but  fortunately  no  notice  was  taken, 
except  by  Dr.  Rodgers,  who  inquired  of  Dr.  Beach,  whether 
Mr.  Wright  was  aware  that  Bishop  Provoost  had  been  bap- 
tized by  Dominie  Du  Bois.”* 

During  his  administration  Bishop  Provoost  took  official  part  in 
two  notable  services.  As  a tribute  to  his  loyalty  during  the  War  of 
the  Revolution  the  Bishop  was  chosen  as  chaplain  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  It  then  became  his  duty  to  officiate  at  the  religious  service 
* Norton.  Life,  pages  130-31. 
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held  in  connection  with  the  inauguration  of  General  George  Wash- 
ington as  President  of  the  Republic.  After  the  delivery  of  his  in- 
augural address,  the  President  '"proceeded  with  the  whole  assemblage 
on  foot  to  St,  Paul’s  Chapel,  where  prayers  suited  to  the  occasion 
were  read  by  Dr.  Provoost,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York.” 

The  other  notable  service  was  the  consecration  of  the  second 
Trinity  Church,  the  first  having  been  destroyed  in  the  great  fire 
of  1776.  For  eight  years  the  gaunt  walls,  which  the  Pennsylvania 
Packet  declared  “had  long  been  a source  of  terror  to  the  inhabitants,” 
had  stood  a silent  witness  of  the  former  glory.  In  1788  the  work  of 
re-building  began.  The  Daily  Advertiser  of  August  23rd  contains  the 
following  account  of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone: 

“On  Thursday  at  12  o’clock,  the  foundation  Stone  of 
Trinity  Church  was  laid  by  the  Right  Reverend  Samuel 
Provoost,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  On  the  stone  is  the  following 
inscription:  To  the  honour  of  Almighty  God  and  the  Advance- 
ment of  the  Christian  Religion.  The  first  stone  of  this 
building  was  laid  (on  the  site  of  the  old,  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1776)  on  the  21st  day  of  August,  A.  D.,  1788.  In  the 
13th  year  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Right  Reverend  Samuel  Provoost,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of 
New  York,  being  Rector. 

The  Honourable  James  Duane  Esqr 

The  Honourable  John  Jay  Esqr 

Church  Wardens, 

The  inscription  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  first 
President  of  King’s  College. 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  day,  pews  were  sold  by 
auction.  The  sale  took  place  on  March  2,  1790,  Mr.  Bleecker  being 
the  auctioneer.  The  Daily  Advertiser  of  the  following  day  announced 
that  “The  number  of  persons  that  attended  the  sale  was  very  great, 
and  such  was  the  desire  of  having  seats  in  that  church,  that  many  of 
the  Pews  produced  more  than  Fifty  Pounds.  The  whole  amount  of 
the  sale  was  Three  Thousand  Pounds.”  The  seat  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment being  then  in  New  York,  the  Vestry  ordered 

“That  a pew  be  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  with  a canopy  over  it,  and  properly 
ornamented.  And  that  another  pew,  opposite  to  the  Presi- 
dent’s, be  set  apart  for  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress.” 

The  Bishop  was  requested  to  wait  on  the  President,  and  inform  him 
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that  the  Corporation  had  agreed  to  offer  him  a pew  in  Trinity  Church. 
Mr.  Washington  expressed  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  and  regularly 
attended  either  Trinity  or  St.  PauTs  during  his  residence  in  New  York. 

The  church  was  solemnly  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Almighty 
God  on  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation,  March  25th,  1790.  Bishop 
Provoost  officiated,  and  the  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Abraham  Beach,  Assistant  Minister,  from  the  text:  “And  Jacob 
awaked  out  of  his  sleep,  and  he  said,  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place: 
this  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.’' 
The  President  occupied  his  pew  of  state,  and  the  kindly  feeling  exist- 
ing between  the  Church  and  other  Christian  bodies  in  the  city  was 
evidenced  by  the  presence  of  their  ministers. 

Outside  Trinity  parish  the  only  extension  of  the  Church  in  the 
city  of  New  York  during  Bishop  Provoost’s  active  administration  was 
the  establishment  of  Christ  Church  and  the  erection  of  St.  Mark’s 
Church,  on  the  old  Peter  Stuyvesant  farm  in  the  Bowrie.  Prior  to 
1660  the  Governor  had  there  established  his  country  seat,  and  around 
it  had  sprung  up  a small  settlement,  a little  chapel  being  provided  for 
its  spiritual  welfare.  Later  it  was  abandoned.  In  1793  his  great- 
grandson,  Petrus  Stuyvesant,  offered  twelve  city  lots  for  the  erection 
of  a church.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  on  St.  Mark’s  Day,  April  25, 
1795,  the  corner-stone  was  laid  by  Bishop  Provoost.  Four  years 
later,  on  May  9,  1799,  the  building  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop, 
the  sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Moore.  The 
church  was  far  out  of  town;  as  late  as  1807  the  rector  reported  the 
number  of  communicants  as  60  to  70  in  winter,  and  120  and  200  in 
summer.  Christ  Church,  Ann  Street,  was  created  in  1793  to  pro- 
vide a pulpit  for  the  Rev.  Joseph  Pilmore,  a former  itinerant  preacher 
under  John  Wesley  in  England,  and,  who  after  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, had  been  ordained  by  Bishop  Seabury.  Failing  to  secure  his 
appointment  as  one  of  the  Assistant  Ministers  of  Trinity  parish,  his 
friends  incorporated  for  him  a new  parish — an  act  strongly  resented 
by  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  which  feared  the  new  church  might 
claim  a share  in  the  revenues  of  the  mother  parish.  The  lay  dele- 
gates from  Christ  Church  were  refused  recognition  in  the  Diocesan 
Convention  year  by  year  until  1802.  Notwithstanding  this  fact, 
Dr.  Pilmore  continued  to  preach  to  crowds  of  people  who  were  con- 
tent with  standing  room  in  the  church. 

In  1797  a golden  opportunity  to  promote  Church  unity  was  missed 
by  the  Bishop  and  the  Convention.  The  Journal  of  that  year  states 
that 

“The  Rev.  Dr.  Moore  communicated  to  the  Convention 

a letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellison,  stating 
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that  some  Lutheran  clergymen  had,  in  the  name  and  on  be- 
half of  the  Consistory  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  intimated  to  him  a desire  to  have  it  proposed 
to  this  Convention  that  their  Church  might  be  united  with 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this  State,  and  that 
their  ministers  might  receive  Episcopal  ordination.”* 

As  far  back  as  1663  the  Rev.  Joannes  Ernestus  Goetwater  had  arrived 
in  New  York  with  ”a  commission  from  the  Consistory  at  Amsterdam 
to  act  as  pastor  to  the  Lutherans  at  the  Manhattans.”t  The  Dutch 
had  not  learned  religious  toleration,  and  he  was  forbidden  to  preach 
and  ordered  to  leave  the  Province.  Under  the  English  rule  per- 
mission was  given  to  send  for  a minister  and  build  a church  which  was 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Rector  Street  and  Broadway.  This  building 
was  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  1776,  and  the  site  was  subsequently  sold 
to  Grace  Church.  The  Diocesan  Convention  passed  the  following 
resolution  concerning  the  overture: 

Resolved,  That  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore,  Rev.  Mr.  Ellison, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  be  a Committee  to  meet  such  gentle- 
men of  the  Lutheran  Church  as  may  be  duly  appointed  by 
their  ecclesiastical  authority  to  confer  with  them  on  this 
subject;  and  that,  should  it  appear  to  the  Conferees  on  the 
part  of  this  Church  proper  and  necessary  to  obtain  the  inter- 
position of  the  General  Convention  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object,  they  shall  be  empowered,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Bishop,  to  make  application,  in  the  name  of 
this  Convention,  to  that  body  at  its  meeting  in  September 
next;  and  that  they  shall  make  a report  of  their  proceedings 
to  the  next  State  Convention.”! 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  matter  in  the  Journal  of  the  General  Con- 
vention, and  there  is  no  record  of  a meeting  of  the  Diocesan  Conven- 
tion for  the  years  1798,  1799,  or  1800;  neither  is  the  subject  men- 
tioned in  any  subsequent  convention. 

(End  of  Part  I) 

* Journal,  1797,  p.  86-7. 

^Disoway.  The  Earliest  Churches  of  New  York,  p.  102 ff. 
t Journal,  1797,  p.  86-7. 


Bishop  Seabury  Sesqui-Centennial 

By  Evelyn  A.  Cummins 


The  first  of  a series  of  Bishop  Seabury  sesqui-centennial  cele- 
brations was  observed  on  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation, 
March  25,  at  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Woodbury,  Connecticut. 
It  was  on  this  day,  in  the  year  1783  that  ten  of  the  fourteen  clergy  of 
the  State  who  had  survived  the  ravages  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
met  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Glebe  House,  Woodbury,  to  select 
a suitable  person  to  go  to  England  to  secure  the  blessing  of  a “free 
and  valid  episcopate”  for  Connecticut,  and  through  Connecticut,  for 
the  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.  That  historic  house  has 
been  carefully  restored  to  its  colonial  simplicity,  and  is  now  visited  by 
pilgrims  from  all  over  the  country  and  from  the  lands  across  the  seas. 

St.  Paul’s  Church,  established  in  1740,  stands  on  the  main  street 
of  Woodbury  and  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  The 
commemoration  services  were  both  simple  and  dignified.  They  con- 
sisted of  a celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  a sermon  and  words 
of  greeting  from  representatives  of  other  dioceses.  Connecticut  was 
represented  by  its  three  bishops:  Chauncey  B.  Brewster,  retired^ 
Edward  C.  Acheson,  diocesan,  and  Frederick  G.  Budlong,  coadjutor. 
Bishop  Hugh  L.  Burleson  represented  the  Presiding  Bishop  then  in  the 
distant  Orient,  and  Bishop  William  Thomas  Manning  came  from  the 
diocese  of  New  York,  where  Dr.  Samuel  Seabury  spent  most  of  his 
ministry  prior  to  his  consecration  as  bishop.  It  was  fitting  that  the 
venerable  Bishop  Brewster  should  be  the  celebrant.  Bishop  Manning 
read  the  epistle  and  Bishop  Burleson  the  gospel. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  there  had  been  twenty  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England  in  Connecticut,  but  by  1783,  they  were 
reduced  to  fourteen  in  number  with  congregations.  These  men,  like 
their  congregations,  had  been  more  or  less  impoverished  by  the  war, 
and  that  they  must  have  been  for  many  reasons  subdued  in  spirit  is 
apparent  in  the  fact  that  they  met  to  elect  a bishop  with  the  utmost 
secrecy.  Not  even  the  names  of  those  who  were  present  are  known. 
No  minutes  of  the  meeting  have  been  preserved.  Presumably,  the 
meeting  was  attended  by  the  rector  of  Woodbury,  the  Rev.  John 
Rutgers  Marshall,  as  it  was  held  in  the  house  in  which  he  lived. 
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The  Rev.  Abraham  Jarvis  of  Middletown  was  present,  for  he  was  made 
the  secretary  of  the  group.  No  laymen  were  present. 

The  salaries  of  the  missionaries  in  America  had  been  withdrawn 
by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  at 
the  end  of  the  Revolution,  though  some  of  them  were  given  the  chance 
to  go  further  north  to  minister  under  the  Society  in  jurisdictions  of 
the  Church  of  England.  That  the  missionaries  did  not  accept  this 
offer,  is  a sign  of  their  loyalty  and  abiding  faith  in  America  and  in 
their  life  and  work  there,  for  it  must  have  been  a great  temptation  to 
some  of  them  to  think  of  an  assured  future  and  salary  in  an  established 
Church. 

There  was  at  that  time  great  fear  of  opposition  in  America  towards 
the  episcopate.  The  Church  of  England  was  far  from  popular  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Colonies  and  the  Puritan  Churches  were  particularly 
bitter  toward  the  Church  during  and  after  the  Revolution,  fearing 
that  members  of  it  must  be  inherently  opposed  to  the  principles  of 
liberty,  as  the  Puritans  conceived  it.  One  historian  tells  us,  '‘The 
whole  body  of  the  Puritans  were  determined  to  resist  the  introduc- 
tion of  bishops  into  America.  They  feared  lest  these  might  use  all 
the  authority  of  the  Crown  to  destroy  Puritanism  and  establish 
Prelacy.”  To  what  heights  the  feeling  of  the  laity  rose  may  be  de- 
duced from  the  fact  that  as  late  as  1787  some  of  the  population  of 
Pennsylvania  threatened  to  throw  Bishop  White  into  the  river  when 
he  returned  from  his  consecration  in  England. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Fogg,  who  was  present  at  the  Woodbury  meet- 
ing, wrote  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parker  of  Boston,  later  Bishop  of 
Massachusetts,  who  died  without  performing  a single  Episcopal  act, 
of  the  Woodbury  group  meeting,  "The  Connecticut  clergy  have  done 
already  everything  in  their  power  in  the  matter  you  were  anxious 
about:  would  write  you  the  particulars,  if  I knew  of  any  safe  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  this  letter,  but  as  I do  not,  must  defer  it  till  I do.”* 

For  obvious  reasons  the  Church  could  not  function  without  the 
episcopacy,  or  something  which  would  serve  as  a substitute.  There 
had  long  been  controversies  upon  the  subject  of  the  American  epis- 
copate, and  from  time  to  time  it  was  thought  the  granting  of  a bishop 
for  America  might  be  conceded  by  the  authorities  in  England.  How- 
ever, all  efforts  came  to  naught  but  words,  supplemented  by  anguish 
and  bitterness.  American  candidates  for  holy  orders  could  not 
be  ordained  except  by  going  to  England.  One-fifth  of  the  candidates 
who  did  so  did  not  return  to  America.  Probably  the  strongest  reason 
for  the  convening  of  the  Connecticut  clergy  was  their  fear  of  the 
adoption  of  a plan  to  settle  the  episcopacy,  which  was  published  in  a 

*Beardsley.  Life  of  Samuel  Seabury,  p.  78. 
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pamphlet  issued  anonymously  from  Philadelphia.*  The  author  was 
known  to  be  the  Rev.  William  White,  later  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  pamphlet  “proposed  the  combining  of  the  clergy  and  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  congregations,  in  convenient  districts,  with  a repre- 
sentative body  of  the  whole,  nearly  on  the  plan  subsequently  adopted. 
This  ecclesiastical  representative  was  to  make  a declaration  approving 
of  episcopacy,  and  professing  a determination  to  possess  the  succes- 
sion when  it  could  be  obtained;  but  they  were  to  carry  the  plan  into 
immediate  act.”  The  pamphlet  advocated  temporarily  consecrating 
bishops  by  presbyters  until  proper  consecration  could  be  obtained. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  the  horror  of  the  conservative  Connecticut 
churchmen  at  the  hurling  of  such  an  ecclesiastical  bomb.  Immedi- 
ately they  organized  their  forces,  with  one  definite  common  course  in 
mind,  the  selection  of  a man  to  obtain  proper  consecration  before  any 
more  harm  was  done  to  the  Church  in  America.  The  rest  of  the 
Church  was  confused  by  the  issue,  but  they  were  not.  They  knew 
what  they  had  to  do,  and  they  did  it. 

That  the  Rev.  William  White  later  retracted  some  of  the  state- 
ments he  had  made  in  this  pamphlet  is  beside  the  point  in  the  present 
article.  He  was  later  to  regret  bitterly  some  of  the  points  he  had 
advocated  about  the  American  episcopacy. 

One  of  the  acts  of  the  Woodbury  meeting  was  to  draw  up  a letter 
in  answer  to  Dr.  White,  which  said,  in  part: 

Reverend  Sir, — We,  the  clergy  of  Connecticut,  met  at 
Woodbury  in  voluntary  convention,  beg  leave  to  acquaint 
you  that  a small  pamphlet,  printed  in  Philadelphia,  has 
been  transmitted  to  us,  of  which  you  are  said  to  be  the 
author.  This  pamphlet  proposes  a new  form  of  government 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  points  at  the  method  of  erecting 
it.  As  the  thirteen  States  have  now  risen  to  independent 
sovereignty,  we  agree  with  you,  sir,  that  the  chain  which  con- 
nected this  with  the  mother  Church  is  broken;  that  the 
American  Church  is  now  left  to  stand  in  its  own  strength, 
and  that  some  change  in  its  regulations  must  in  due  time 
take  place.  But  we  think  it  premature  and  of  dangerous 
consequence,  to  enter  upon  so  capital  a business,  till  we 
have  resident  bishops  (if  they  can  be  obtained)  to  assist 
in  the  performance  of  it,  and  to  form  a new  union  in  the 
American  Church,  under  proper  superiors,  since  its  union 
is  now  broken  with  such  superiors  in  the  British  Church. 

We  shall  only  advert  to  such  things  in  the  pamphlet  as  we 
esteem  of  dangerous  consequence.  You  say  the  conduct  you 
mean  to  recommend  is  to  include  in  the  proposed  frame  of 
government  a general  approbation  of  Episcopacy,  and  a 
declaration  of  an  intention  to  procure  the  succession  as 
*The  Case  of  the  Episcopal  Churches  in  the  United  States  Considered  {1783), 
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soon  as  conveniently  may  be ; but  in  the  mean  time  to  carry 
the  plan  into  effect,  without  waiting  for  the  succession. 
But  why  do  you  include  a general  approbation  of  Episcopacy 
in  your  proposed  new  frame  of  government?  not  because  you 
think  bishops  a constituent  part  of  an  Episcopal  Church, 
unless  you  conceive  they  derive  their  office  and  existence 
from  the  king’s  authority;  for  though  you  acknowledge  we 
cannot  at  present  have  bishops  here,  and  propose  to  set  up 
without  them,  yet  you  say  no  constitutional  principle  of 
our  Church  is  changed  by  the  Revolution,  but  what  was 
founded  on  the  authority  of  the  king.  Your  motives  for  the 
above  general  approbation  seem,  indeed,  to  be  purely  po- 
litical. One  is,  that  the  general  opinion  of  Episcopalians 
is  in  favor  of  bishops,  and  therefore  (if  we  understand  your 
reasoning)  it  would  be  impolitic  not  to  flatter  them  with 
the  hopes  of  it.  Another  reason  is,  that  too  wide  a devia- 
tion from  the  British  Church  might  induce  future  emigrants 
from  thence  to  set  up  independent  churches  here.  But 
could  you  have  proposed  to  set  up  the  ministry,  without 
waiting  for  the  succession,  had  you  believed  the  Episcopal 
superiority  to  be  an  ordinance  of  Christ,  with  the  exclusive 
authority  of  ordination  and  government,  and  that  it  has  ever 
been  so  esteemed  in  the  purest  ages  of  the  Church?  and  yet 
we  conceive  this  to  be  the  sense  of  Episcopalians  in  general, 
and  warranted  by  the  constant  practice  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Really,  sir,  we  think  an  Episcopal  Church  without 
Episcopacy,  if  it  be  not  a contradiction  in  terms,  would, 
however,  be  a new  thing  under  the  sun;  and  yet  the  Episcopal 
Church,  by  the  pamphlet  proposed  to  be  erected,  must  be  in 
this  predicament  till  the  succession  be  obtained.  You  plead 
necessity,  however,  and  argue  that  the  best  writers  in  the 
Church  admit  of  Presbyterian  ordination  where  Episcopal 
cannot  be  had.  To  prove  this,  you  quote  concessions  from 
the  venerable  Hooker,  and  Dr.  Chandler,  which  their  ex- 
uberant charity  to  the  reformed  churches  abroad  led  them 
to  make.  But  the  very  words  you  quote  from  the  last 
mentioned  gentleman  prove  his  opinion  to  be,  that  bishops 
were  as  truly  an  ordinance  of  Christ,  and  as  essential  to 
his  Church,  as  the  sacraments;  for,  say  you,  he  insists  upon 
it  (meaning  the  Episcopal  superiority)  as  of  divine  right; 
asserts  that  the  laws  relating  to  it  bind  as  strongly  as  the 
laws  which  relate  to  baptism  and  the  holy  Eucharist,  and 
that  if  the  succession  be  once  broken,  not  all  the  men  on 
earth,  not  all  the  angels  in  heaven,  without  an  immediate 
commission  from  Christ,  can  restore  it;  but  you  say  he  does 
not,  however,  held  this  succession  to  be  necessary,  only 
where  it  can  be  had.  Neither  does  he  or  the  Christian 
Church  hold  the  sacraments  to  be  necessary,  where  they 
cannot  be  had  agreeable  to  the  appointment  of  the  Great 
Head  of  the  Church.  Why  should  particular  acts  of  au- 
thority be  thought  more  necessary  than  the  authority  itself? 
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Why  should  the  sacraments  be  more  essential  than  that 
authority  Christ  has  ordained  to  administer  them?  It  is  true 
that  Christ  has  appointed  the  sacraments,  and  it  is  true  that 
He  hath  appointed  officers  to  administer  them,  and  has  ex- 
pressly forbid  any  to  do  it  but  those  who  are  authorized  by 
His  appointment,  or  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron.  And  yet 
these  gentlemen  (without  any  inconsistency  with  their  de- 
clared sentiments)  have,  and  all  good  men  will  express  their 
charitable  hopes,  that  God,  in  compassion  to  a well-meant 
zeal,  will  add  the  same  blessings  to  those  who,  through  un- 
avoidable mistake,  act  beside  His  commission  as  if  they 
really  had  it.  As  far  as  we  can  find,  it  has  been  the  con- 
stant opinion  of  our  Church  in  England  and  here,  that  the 
Episcopal  superiority  is  an  ordinance  of  Christ,  and  we 
think  that  the  uniform  practice  of  the  whole  American 
Church,  for  near  a century,  sending  their  candidates  three 
thousand  miles  for  Holy  Orders,  is  more  than  a presumptive 
proof  that  the  Church  here  are,  and  ever  have  been,  of  this 
opinion.  The  sectaries,  soon  after  the  Reformation,  de- 
clared that  the  book  of  consecration,  etc.,  was  superstitious 
and  contrary  to  God’s  Word,  and  the  moderation  you  men- 
tion in  the  articles  and  canons  consists  in  affirming  that 
this  declaration  was  entirely  false;  and  would  you  wish  to 
be  more  severe?  The  instances  you  adduce,  wherein  Pres- 
byterian ordination  has  been  tolerated  in  the  Church,  have, 
by  its  best  writers,  been  set  in  such  a point  of  view  as  to  give 
no  countenance  to  your  scheme,  and  the  authorities  you 
quote  have  been  answered  again  and  again.  If  you  will  not 
allow  this  superiority  to  have  an  higher  origin  than  the 
apostles;  yet  since  they  were  divinely  inspired,  we  see  not 
why  their  practice  is  not  equal  to  a divine  warrant;  and  as 
they  have  given  no  liberty  to  deviate  from  their  practice  in 
any  exigence  of  the  church,  we  know  not  what  authority 
we  have  to  take  such  liberties  in  any  case.  However,  we 
think  nothing  can  be  more  clear,  than  that  our  Church  has 
ever  believed  bishops  to  have  the  sole  right  of  ordination 
and  government,  and  that  this  regimen  was  appointed  of 
Christ  Himself,  and  it  is  now,  to  use  your  own  words,  humbly 
submitted  to  consideration,  whether  such  Episcopalians  as 
consent  even  to  a temporary  departure,  and  set  aside  this 
ordinance  of  Christ  for  conveniency,  can  scarcely  deserve 
the  name  of  Christians.  But  would  necessity  warrant  a 
deviation  from  the  law  of  Christ,  and  the  immemorial  prac- 
tice of  the  Church,  yet  what  necessity  have  we  to  plead? 
Can  we  plead  necessity  with  any  propriety,  till  we  have 
tried  to  obtain  an  Episcopate,  and  have  been  rejected? 
We  conceive  the  present  to  be  a more  favorable  opportunity 
for  the  introduction  of  bishops  than  this  country  has  before 
seen.  However  dangerous  bishops  formerly  might  have 
been  thought  to  the  civil  rights  of  these  States,  this  danger 
has  now  vanished,  for  such  superiors  will  have  no  civil  au- 
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thority.  They  will  be  purely  ecclesiastics.  The  States 
have  now  risen  to  sovereign  authority,  and  bishops  will  be 
equally  under  the  control  of  civil  law  with  other  clergymen; 
no  danger,  then,  can  now  be  feared  from  bishops,  but  such 
as  may  be  feared  from  presbyters.  This  being  the  case, 
have  we  not  the  highest  reason  to  hope,  that  the  whole  civil 
authority  upon  the  continent  (should  their  assistance  be 
needed)  will  unite  their  influences  with  the  Church,  to  pro- 
cure an  office  so  essential  to  it,  and  to  render  complete  a 
profession,  which  contains  so  considerable  a proportion  of 
its  inhabitants?”  .... 

The  only  letters  in  existence  which  tell  anything  of  the  Wood- 
bury meeting  are  the  famous  “Fogg  letters,”  to  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Parker  in  Boston.  These,  in  addition  to  the  one  already  quoted, 
read  as  follows:* 


Pomfret,  July  14th,  '83. 

Dear  Sir: — I wrote  you  a few  lines  the  2d  inst.,  by  an 
uncertain  conveyance,  in  which  I mentioned  that  the  Con- 
necticut clergy  had  done  all  in  their  power  respecting  the 
matter  you  were  anxious  about;  but  they  kept  it  a profound 
secret,  even  from  their  most  intimate  friends  of  the  laity. 

The  matter  is  this:  After  consulting  the  clergy  in  New 
York  how  to  keep  up  the  succession,  they  unanimously 
agreed  to  send  a person  to  England  to  be  consecrated  Bishop 
for  America,  and  pitched  upon  Dr.  Seabury  as  the  most 
proper  person  for  this  purpose,  who  sailed  for  England  the 
beginning  of  last  month,  highly  recommended  by  all  the 
clergy  in  New  York  and  Connecticut,  etc.  If  he  succeeds, 
he  is  to  come  out  as  Missionary  for  New  London,  or  some 
other  vacant  mission;  and  if  they  will  not  receive  him  in 
Connecticut,  or  any  other  of  the  States  of  America,  he  is  to 
go  to  Nova  Scotia.  Sir  Guy  (Sir  Guy  Carleton,  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  His  Majesty’s  forces  in  America,) 
highly  approves  of  the  plan,  and  has  used  all  his  influence 
in  favor  of  it. 

The  clergy  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  instruct  Dr. 
Seabury,  if  none  of  the  regular  Bishops  of  the  Church  of 
England  will  ordain  him,  to  go  down  to  Scotland  and  re- 
ceive ordination  from  a nonjuring  Bishop.  Please  let 
me  know,  by  Mr.  Grosvenor,  how  you  approved  of  the  plan, 
and  whether  you  have  received  any  late  accounts  from 
England. 

From  your  affectionate  brother, 

D.  Fogg. 

Dear  Sir: — I am  very  glad  that  the  conduct  of  the  Con- 
necticut clergy  meets  with  your  approbation  in  the  main, 
*Perry.  History  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  Vol.  II,  p.  120-121. 
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Dr.  Seabury’s  being  a refugee  was  an  objection  which  I 
made,  but  was  answered,  they  could  not  fix  on  any  other 
person  who  they  thought  was  so  likely  to  succeed  as  he 
was,  and  should  he  succeed,  and  not  be  permitted  to  reside 
in  any  of  the  United  States,  it  would  be  an  easy  miatter  for 
any  other  gentleman,  who  was  not  obnoxious  to  the  powers 
that  he,  to  be  consecrated  by  him  at  Halifax.  And  as  to  the 
objection  of  not  consulting  the  clergy  of  the  other  States, 
the  time  would  not  allow  of  it,  and  there  was  nobody  to 
consult  in  the  State  of  New  York,  except  refugees,  and  they 
were  consulted.  And  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  there  are 
fourteen  clergymen.  And  in  your  State  and  New  Hampshire 
you  know  how  many  there  are,  and  you  know  there  is  no 
com.pulsion  in  the  matter,  and  you  will  be  left  to  act  as  you 
please,  either  to  be  subject  to  him  or  not.  As  to  the  matter 
of  his  support,  that  mmst  be  an  after  consideration. 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  brother, 

D.  Fogg. 

There  were  two  candidates  only  in  the  minds  of  the  ten  men. 
One  was  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Learning,  and  the  other  was  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Seabury.  One  or  the  other  must  go  to  England,  and  if  possi- 
ble, return  speedily  after  his  consecration  to  help  to  organize  the 
Church  and  its  work  in  America.  Jeremiah  Learning  was  the  first 
choice  of  the  men  assembled  at  Woodbury,  though  he  was  not  present 
at  the  meeting.  For  many  years  he  and  Abraham  Jarvis  had  been 
the  leading  presbyters  in  Connecticut.  A staunch  loyalist.  Learning 
had  suffered  the  loss  of  most  of  his  property  and  had  been  cast  into 
prison.  In  all  the  histories  which  deal  with  this  event  it  has  been 
stated  that  Dr.  Learning  declined  the  office  by  reason  of  age  and  in- 
firmity. In  the  light  of  very  recent  discoveries  that  statement  must 
be  modified,  if  not  eliminated.  We  have  now  a set  of  Letters  written 
by  Learning  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Peters,  a loyalist  refugee  living 
in  London.  In  those  letters  Dr.  Learning  reveals  the  real  reason  for 
declining  the  Episcopate.  In  1786  he  wrote  to  Peters,  ‘‘You  ask  me 
why  I was  not  Bp.  of  Con’t.?  I was  Bp.  elect  by  vote  of  the  clergy 
here;  but  fearing  the  Ch’h  might  suffer  under  my  poor  abilities,  caused 
me  to  answer.  Nolo  episcopari.  Had  I known  that  Dr.  S.  had  so 
many  personal  enemies,  I should  not  have  given  the  answer  I did.” 

This  is  under  the  Rose;  and  you  force  me  to  say  that  which  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  repeated.* 

Here  Learning  makes  no  mention  of  age  or  infirmity.  It  is  clear 
that  his  real  reason  was  a mistrust  of  his  own  ability  to  fill  so  exalted 
an  office.  One  year  later  he  again  mentions  the  matter  in  a letter 
to  Dr.  Peters.  He  writes,  “Everything  ought  to  be  so  easy,  when 
* Historical  Magazine  of  the  P.  E.  Church,  Vol.  /,  p.  120-121. 
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it  is  so  easy  to  be  made  a Bp.  and  so  easy  to  conduct  yt.  business 
after  they  are  made.  Had  I known  this  before,  I should  not  have 
been  so  diffident  as  I have  been.”  That  his  age  was  not  a factor  in 
his  decision  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a few  years  later  he  expressed 
his  willingness  to  be  chosen  Bishop  of  New  Jersey. 

Learning,  however,  did  decline.  The  choice  then  fell  upon  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Samuel  Seabury,  who  was  well  and  favorably  known 
to  the  Connecticut  clergy.  The  meeting  drew  up  definite  plans  and 
instructions  for  Seabury.  Credentials  were  prepared  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  New  York  clergy  sought.  A statement  of  the  needs  of 
the  American  Church  was  drafted  for  the  English  Archbishops. 
These  papers  Seabury  was  to  present  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
and  to  endeavor  to  obtain  consecration  at  their  hands.  If  he  failed 
so  to  do,  he  was  empowered  to  seek  consecration  from  the  Non-juring 
bishops  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  was  a bold  venture  of  ten  men 
who  were  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  obtain  the  Episcopate  with- 
out which  the  Church  in  America  could  not  fully  function.  It  was  a 
still  bolder  venture  for  Seabury,  who  undertook  the  quest  without 
any  assurance  of  success  and  persisted  in  it  through  good  and  evil 
report.  In  pursuance  thereof  he  sacrificed  his  private  means,  but 
eventually  brought  back  to  America  the  priceless  gift  of  a ''free  and 
valid  Episcopate.” 


The  Church  in  the  Republic  of  Texas 


The  Republic  of  Texas  was  established  in  the  year  1836.  Two 
years  later  the  Reverend  Leonidas  Polk  was  consecrated  as 
Bishop  of  Arkansas  and  his  jurisdiction  embraced  the  Texan 
Republic.  The  first  missionary  was  the  Reverend  Caleb  S.  Ives,  who 
was  appointed  in  1838  by  the  foreign  committee  of  the  Board  of 
Missions.  He  settled  at  Matagorda;  organized  a parish  and  built  a 
church  which  was  consecrated  by  Bishop  Polk  in  1844.  The  Rev. 
R.  M.  Chapman  was  appointed  to  Houston  in  1838,  and  the  follov/ing 
year  a parish  was  organized.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Reverend 
Benjamin  Eaton  in  1841,  who  extended  his  labors  to  Galveston.  He 
reported  seventeen  communicants  at  Houston  and  at  Galveston  he 
found  '‘only  four  persons  who  professed  any  attachment  to  the 
Church.” 

The  following  documents  shed  interesting  and  valuable  light  on 
the  beginnings  of  the  Church  in  the  Republic: 

Texas,  Matagorda:  Christ  Church 

Matagorda — The  following  letter  from  Bishop  Polk 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ives  may  lead,  we  hope,  to  further  bene- 
factions in  aid  of  Mr.  Ives’  mission. 

''Matagorda,  {Texas),  May  27th,  1839. 

"Reverend  and  Dear  Brother, — It  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  say  to  you,  that  I find  your  field  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing and  promising  one.  I find  you  have  taken  a good  hold 
on  the  affections  and  esteem  of  the  people,  and  that  your 
efforts  have  tended  strongly  to  recommend  the  peculiar  in- 
stitutions of  our  Church.  The  field  as  yet,  indeed,  seems 
all  your  own,  and  I trust  that  the  Christian  liberality  of  our 
brethren  in  the  United  States,  among  whom  you  have  now 
gone,  will,  by  their  contributions  towards  your  object, 
enable  you  to  maintain  the  position  you  now  hold.  You  are 
greatly  in  want  of  a church,  and  I know  not  a more  worthy 
object  for  the  benefactions  of  the  pious  than  the  one  you 
have  now  gone  co  present  to  them.  This  is  manifestly  one 
of  the  most  promising  towns  of  the  republic,  and  it  must 
give  tone  to  a large  district  which  surrounds  it.  The  in- 
fluence of  a Church  here,  must  be  felt  more  or  less  through- 
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out  the  Colorado  country.  May  God  bless  and  prosper 
you  abundantly  in  your  work  and  labor  of  love.  Affec- 
tionately your  brother, 

Leonidas  Polk.” 


October  12,  1839. 

Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Texas 

That  Texas  is  an  important  and  interesting  missionary 
field  for  the  Church,  no  one  can  doubt,  who  is  well  informed 
with  regard  to  its  present  circumstances,  prospects  and  posi- 
tion. It  is  now  independent,  with  territory  sufficient  to 
make  it  a respectable  nation,  and  a soil  and  climate  which 
must  necessarily  make  it  a wealthy  and  densely  populated 
country.  Its  civil  and  political  institutions  are  modelled 
after  those  of  the  United  States,  and  every  thing  moves  on 
so  orderly,  methodically,  and  systematically,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  as  to  give  sufficient  guarantee, 
that  it  will  be  permanent.  The  inhabitants  are,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, emigrants  from  the  United  States,  so  that  the  great 
body  of  the  citizens  of  Texas  are  the  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  speaking  the  same  language,  and  educated  in  the 
same  religion.  There  is  a greater  ratio  of  intelligence  and 
enterprise  among  the  people  than  in  any  community  I have 
ever  seen  or  known.  Their  intelligence  teaches  them  that 
they  cannot  expect  good  order,  morality,  and  a faithful 
execution  of  their  laws,  without  the  institutions  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Gospel,  and  in  many  instances,  they  are  now 
exceedingly  anxious  for  their  establishment.  A fair  pro- 
portion of  the  population  have  been  educated  in  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  there  is  a general  willingness,  and  in 
many  instances  a strong  desire,  as  is  the  case  generally  in 
the  Southern  United  States,  for  its  introduction  among 
them.  There  are  now  supposed  to  be  about  150,000  in- 
habitants in  Texas,  and  not  a single  house  of  public  worship 
for  any  protestant  denomination  in  the  whole  republic. 
This  statement  shows  the  importance  of  the  field ; and  if  the 
character  of  the  people  is  so  low,  and  reckless,  as  many  sup- 
pose it  to  be,  it  proves  their  greater  need  of  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  Gospel,  and  enhances  our  obligation  to  extend 
them  to  their  country. 

Matagorda,  the  missionary  station  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ives, 
is  considered  by  him  as  a peculiarly  important  point  for  the 
early  establishment  of  the  Church.  It  must  be  one  of  the 
great  shipping  ports  of  the  country,  being  situated  on  Mata- 
gorda bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  river,  the  largest 
river  in  the  republic.  It  has  the  most  extensive  fertile  land 
country  of  any  port  in  Texas,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a river, 
Vv^hich,  when  7 or  8 miles  of  raft  now  obstructing  its  naviga- 
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tion  just  above  its  mouth,  is  removed,  will  be  navigable  be- 
tween 400  and  500  miles  with  the  seat  of  government,  as 
recently  located,  at  the  head  of  navigation.  There  are  now 
51  families  in  Matagorda,  and  of  these,  14  are  now  Epis- 
copalians, together  with  17  single  young  gentlemen.  In 
addition  to  this,  all  the  families  which  are  not  committed, 
or  are  not  strongly  attached  to  some  other  denomination, 
(and  these  are  very  few),  are  ready,  willing,  and  in  many 
instances  anxious,  to  have  the  Episcopal  Church  established 
among  them.  In  short,  the  ground  is  all  ours,  if  we  can  plant 
ourselves  now,  I. 


Appeal  from  Christ  Church,  Matagorda, 
Republic  of  Texas 

Matagorda,  July  4,  1840. 

It  is  with  gratitude  to  God,  that  I,  in  the  name  of  the 
Vestry  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  people  generally  of  this 
place,  acknowledge  the  kind  reception  and  Christian  lib- 
erality of  the  friends  of  the  Church,  among  whom  I went, 
during  the  last  year,  to  procure  funds  to  aid  in  building  a 
Church  in  Matagorda.  Only  about  two  thirds  of  the  funds, 
however,  were  received  by  me  which  are  necessary  to  build 
the  plainest  and  cheapest  building  which  is  needed  decently 
and  comfortably  to  accommodate  the  people  of  this  place 
with  church  room.  The  deficiency,  we  had  fondly  hoped, 
from  what  was  said  to  me  in  places  where  I made  no  applica- 
tions, would,  before  this  time,  have  been  received;  but  in 
this,  we  are,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us  in  this  distant 
region,  disappointed.  We  hear  that  the  Church  has,  ac- 
cording to  arrangements  made  by  me  while  there,  been 
shipped  from  Nev/  York  for  this  place.  Lacking  the  funds 
which  we  had  hoped  and  expected,  one  of  two  things  must  be 
the  event.  Either  the  Church  when  it  arrives,  must  be  piled 
up  to  go  to  decay  in  this  moist  climate,  or  the  people  here 
must  attempt  to  put  it  up,  which  cannot  be  done,  without 
absolutely  curtailing  themselves  in  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  distressing  their  families.  When  I know  there  are 
thousands  in  the  Church  in  the  United  States  who  would 
most  cheerfully  give  one  dollar,  and  hundreds  who  would 
as  cheerfully  give  five  dollars,  and  many,  very  many,  who  are 
able,  and  as  willing  as  they  are  able,  to  give  ten  dollars  to 
help  us  out  of  this  difficulty,  my  heart  bleeds  when  I reflect 
upon  the  subject.  Were  Texas  money  nov/  only  as  good 
and  abundant  as  when  I was  in  the  United  States  last  year, 
we  could,  among  ourselves,  put  up  the  church  when  it  ar- 
rives, for  two  dollars  of  it  were  then  worth  one  in  good 
money;  but  now,  six  of  it  are  worth  only  one;  and  a hundred 
per  cent.,  and  perhaps  five  hundred  per  cent,  scarcer  than 
then.  I now,  therefore,  do  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  the 
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friends  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States  who  have  not  as 
yet  done  so,  to  aid  us;  and  especially  do  I appeal  to  my 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  who  have  been  my  fellow-students 
on  my  course  of  preparation  for  the  sacred  office,  to  make  up 
a small  sum  for  us  in  their  respective  parishes.  Five,  ten, 
twenty-five,  and  in  many  cases  fifty  dollars,  can  be  raised 
for  us  by  an  old  friend,  with  no  inconvenience  to  himself  or 
parish,  which  would  serve  to  bind  him  to  me,  and  especially 
to  the  household  of  Christ,  more  closely  than  ever,  and 
enable  me  to  plant  a little  church  in  the  wilderness  free 
from  debt,  and  in  which  I can  then,  with  a light  heart,  and 
with  all  my  energies,  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation 
through  a crucified  Saviour. 

My  brethren,  the  prospects  of  the  Church  here  are  far 
brighter  than  they  were  twelve  months  ago.  Her  peculiari- 
ties are  from  day  to  day  becoming  better  known,  and  as  she 
is  known,  she  becomes  generally  more  acceptable;  and  in 
some  instances  she  becomes,  as  she  should  be,  highly  revered. 
Nor  are  my  own  labors,  by  the  grace  of  God,  without  some 
of  the  proper  fruits  of  the  Gospel  ministry;  as  I have  bap- 
tized several  adults,  and  several  families  of  children,  and 
admitted  some  to  the  communion,  and  expect  soon  to  bap- 
tize and  admit  some  others. 

If  any  individual  has  any  thing  to  bestow  upon  us,  or 
any  thing  should  be  collected  for  us,  we  request  that  it  be 
forwarded  to  Charles  J.  Aldis,  Esq.,  treasurer  of  the  Foreign 
Department  of  our  Missionary  Society,  in  New  York. 

Caleb  S.  Ives. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Churchman 

Matagorda,  Texas,  14lh  July,  1840. 

Sir, — The  pleasure  which  every  Christian  must  feel  on 
learning  that  a knowledge  of  the  saving  truths  of  religion  is 
spreading  in  a land  hitherto  nearly  Gentile,  emboldens  me, 
a stranger,  to  address  you.  Texas  was,  up  till  nearly  the 
present  time,  a wilderness,  and  the  people  were  void  of  the 
means  of  publicly  worshipping  in  spirit  and  in  truth  that 
God  who  has  promised  that  “whoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.”  Without 
places  of  public  worship  and  ministers  of  religion,  to  call 
the  attention  of  a mixed  population,  collected  from  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  and 
strangers  to  each  other,  and  to  their  duties,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  would  wander  from  the  right  path,  and  be- 
come immersed  in  vice.  But  it  has  pleased  Providence,  in 
his  infinite  mercy,  to  meliorate  their  condition,  by  sending 
us  ministers,  who  have  collected  the  scattered  portions  of  the 
Christian  flock,  who,  by  their  example,  induce  scoffers  to 
turn  to  God,  and  render  the  whole  face  of  society  completely 
changed. 
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The  pure  Christian  doctrines  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  when  mildly  instilled  into  the  ears,  cannot 
fail  to  soon  touch  the  hearts  of  the  hearers.  No  place  in 
Texas  shows  a more  striking  change  than  the  town  of  Mata- 
gorda Matagorda  is  situated  on  the  Colorado  river,  where 
it  empties  itself  into  the  Bay  of  Matagorda,  which  bay  is 
entered  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Passo  de  Caballo. 
On  this  river  is  situated,  about  two  hundred  miles  up,  the 
Capitol  of  the  Republic,  the  city  of  Austin.  All  along  the 
river,  which  is  navigable  to  a considerable  distance  up,  the 
banks  are  studded  with  plantations,  and  the  country  around 
Matagorda  has  many  wealthy  planters  residing  on  it.  All 
this  country,  and  up  the  river,  are  chiefly  supplied  from 
Matagorda,  which  is  the  seaport  to  which  nearly  all  the 
goods  come  for  the  interior;  consequently  there  always  is  a 
considerable  number  of  strangers  in  this  town,  either  from 
the  interior  or  from  abroad.  From  this  it  must  be  apparent 
how  great  an  effect  would  be  produced  on  an  immense  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Republic  by  the  example  of  the 
citizens  of  Matagorda. 

This  town  has  always  possessed  a number  of  old,  steady, 
and  respectable  inhabitants,  who,  by  their  example,  gave  a 
check  to  the  vices  of  the  more  dissolute  portion,  still  this 
could  have  but  a partial  effect,  and  that  merely  on  their  ex- 
ternal demeanor.  Three  years  ago,  intemperance,  gambling, 
and  other  vices  prevailed  to  a great  extent;  the  Sabbath  was 
unrespected,  the  ear  was  shocked  by  profaneness,  and  there 
was  perfect  freedom  and  licentiousness;  men  little  thought 
they  had  immortal  souls  to  be  saved;  although  law  was  re- 
spected, still  that  put  small  restraint  on  the  commission  of 
moral  offences.  No  means  of  education  being  to  be  had, 
those  parents  who  had  a regard  for  the  welfare  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  had  not  the  means  of  sending  them  on  to  the 
States,  were  in  great  anguish.  The  elder  and  respected  in- 
habitants looked  on  such  a state  of  affairs  with  great  grief, 
but  owing  to  the  situation  of  this  country  just  after  a revolu- 
tion, and  burdened  with  debt,  they  v/ere  too  poor  to  get  the 
means  of  spiritual  instruction  without  assistance.  Some 
months  back,  through  the  exertions  of  our  Christian  brethren 
of  the  States,  the  Rev.  Caleb  S.  Ives  was  induced  to  come 
out  here,  and  since  his  arrival  he  has  done  much  towards 
bringing  back  to  a sense  of  their  duties  those  whose  avoca- 
tions and  situation  had  nearly  obliterated  their  former  re- 
ligious feelings,  and  has  given  exceeding  consolation  to  those 
who,  although  deprived  of  the  opportunities  of  joining  in  pub- 
lic worship,  had  still  kept  alive  in  their  hearts,  and  felt  in  their 
souls,  the  comforting  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  He  has  made 
himself  an  invaluable  member  of  society,  by  performing 
his  duties  in  that  kind  and  feeling  manner  which  so  much 
grace  his  profession.  With  much  talent,  he  possesses  a true 
devotion  to  his  calling,  which,  by  impressing  his  hearers 
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with  the  idea  of  being  perfectly  sincere,  produces  effects 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  produced.  His  plain, 
unaffected  manners  and  affectionate  attention  to  all  his 
parishioners,  with  whom  he  has  taken  care  to  make  himself 
acquainted,  and  whom  he  constantly  visits  in  sickness  and 
in  health,  realize  in  his  person  Goldsmith’s  beautiful  de- 
scription : 

man  he  is  to  all  the  country  dear.” 

The  principles  by  which  he  is  guided,  are  the  pure  scrip- 
tural ones,  “that  joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
repen teth,  more  than  ninety  and  nine  just  persons  which  need 
no  repentance,”  and  “that  they  that  are  whole,  need  not  a 
physician;  but  they  that  are  sick.”  No  human  being  is  con- 
sidered by  him  too  far  astray  from  the  path  of  truth  not  to 
be  worthy  of  an  effort  to  regain.  In  place  of  fulminating 
from  the  pulpit  the  fiery  threats  of  an  angry  deity  against 
man  for  his  wickedness,  he  teaches  the  unspeakable  bless- 
ings which  follow  a sincere  belief  in  the  Word  of  God,  and 
leading  a life  in  accordance  with  God's  law,  and  portrays  re- 
ligion in  its  true  light,  that  “her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness, and  all  her  paths  are  peace.” 

Besides  his  endeavors  for  the  benefit  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation on  the  week  days,  he  is  engaged  in  instructing  the 
rising  generation,  and  instilling  into  their  youthful  minds 
those  moral  and  religious  precepts  which  are  calculated  to 
make  them  virtuous  and  happy  in  this  world,  and  when  this 
life  is  ended,  “meet  for  an  inheritance  above.”  Many  dis- 
advantages has  he  had  to  encounter  since  he  came  here, 
among  them  the  want  of  a church;  as,  owing  to  the  general 
commercial  distress  and  want  of  funds,  the  people  were 
unable  to  defray  the  expense  of  erecting  one.  During  the 
summer  of  last  year,  Mr.  Ives  visited  the  United  States,  and 
through  the  munificence  of  our  brethren  there,  purchased  a 
church,  which,  as  soon  as  money  enough  can  be  collected  to 
defray  the  charge,  will  be  erected.  When  they  consider  that 
Mexico  contains  twelve  millions  of  inhabitants,  the  greater 
number  of  whom  are  without  the  means  of  learning  the  soul- 
saving precepts  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
this  is  the  first  effort  to  establish  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  this  land,  from  which,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
it  will  most  likely  spread  to  Mexico,  and  be  the  means  of 
saving  many  immortal  souls  from  destruction,  I am  sure  no 
stronger  inducement  can  be  offered  to  our  brethren  in  the 
States  to  grant  us  their  assistance. 

[Signed]  A Member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Texas. 


Texas^ — The  following  narrative  from  a correspondent 
in  Texas,  will  be  gratifying  to  our  readers: — 

“On  the  14th  of  October  the  corner-stone  of  the  first 
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Episcopal  Church,  in  the  republic,  was  laid  in  this  city — 
(Matagorda) — the  Rev.  C.  S,  Ives  officiating  on  the  occasion. 

‘'At  10  o’clock  the  inhabitants  met  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Ives:  the  procession  to  the  ground  was  formed  in  the  follow- 
ing order:  The  Clergyman,  the  Churchwardens,  the  Mayor, 
(J.  Y.  Sewell,  Esq.,)  the  City  Marshall,  and  Aldermen  of  the 
Corporation,  the  professional  gentlemen  of  the  city; — fol- 
lowed by  a large  concourse  of  the  respectable  citizens, 
marching  two  by  two.  The  weather  was  peculiarly  fine,  and 
a number  of  elegantly  dressed  ladies  honored  the  ceremony 
with  their  presence. — At  the  proper  place  in  the  service,  Mr. 
Ives  addressed  the  assembly  in  the  following  manner: 

“He  pointed  out  the  benefits  accruing  from  the  attend- 
ance on  public  worship  in  promoting  human  happiness,  by 
arousing  and  cherishing  the  good  feelings,  particularly  that 
of  charity,  and  by  establishing  a deep  regard  for  morality 
and  good  order.  That  as  a social  community,  our  young  and 
rising  town  would  be  beneficially  influenced  by  it,  now  that 
its  character  and  tone  of  society  are  being  formed,  and  its 
prosperity  increased.  Also  the  still  higher  benefit  resulting 
from  a true  sense  of  religion,  in  making  man  fit  for  the 
felicities  of  life  everlasting.  The  man,  said  the  Rev.  gentle- 
man, v/ho  regularly  attends  on  public  worship,  and  observes  the 
Lord’s  day,  from  hearing  and  having  impressed  on  his  mind 
the  divine  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  those  great  and  glorious 
rewards  held  out  by  it  to  those  who  persevere  in  the  true 
course,  must  inevitably  become  moral  and  philanthropic, 
the  grosser  vices  of  swearing  and  tippling  will  soon  be  given 
up  by  him,  as  when  his  mind  is  acted  on  by  a proper  feeling 
of  his  duty  to  his  God  and  fellow  man,  he  will  not  have  any 
pleasure  in  them:  in  all  his  dealings  he  will  adopt  the  ''golden 
rule"  of  doing  “unto  others  as  he  would  they  should  do  unto 
him.”  The  love  of  the  human  family  with  which  he  will  soon 
be  imbued,  will  urge  him,  and  in  fact  make  it  his  greatest  hap- 
piness, to  remove  human  suffering  and  soothe  where  it  cannot 
be  removed;  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all;  and  finally,  by 
his  example  of  virtuous  conduct  and  patience  under  worldly 
evils,  to  exalt  the  condition  and  character  of  society.  Our 
town,  which  promises  to  be  one  of  much  importance,  is  now 
in  its  infancy.  It  has  yet  to  establish  its  character,  and  by  its 
example  will  have  a great  influence  over  a large  portion  of 
this  Republic.  The  whole  history  of  the  world  shows  that 
no  community  can  ever  enjoy  prosperity  unless  there  be  a 
sense  of  religion  among  its  members;  and  now  that  means 
of  public  worship  are  given  to  the  inhabitants,  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  their  hearts  will  be  turned  to 
God — thereby  happiness  and  morality  will  spread  through  our 
whole  society.  The  paramount  consideration  in  founding 
a house  of  God  is  the  knowledge  that  we  all  have  immortal 
souls  to  be  saved,  for  which  salvation  it  is  necessary  we 
should  know  the  precepts  of  Christ’s  Gospel,  and  practise 
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them.  The  non-observance  of  the  duties  laid  down  there 
incurs  a fearful  penalty,  while  the  opposite  course  entitles 
to  unspeakable  rewards.  Here,  then,  is  a temple  open  to 
all  who  choose  to  enter,  where  will  be  administered  the 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  which,  if  properly  re- 
ceived, will  entitle  man  to  a life  of  eternal  happiness. 

'‘When  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone  was 
concluded,  John  Delap,  Esq.,  addressed  the  meeting.  He 
said:  ‘Ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  fellow-citizens,  I should 
much  regret  that  the  present  interesting  opportunity  should 
pass  without  a few  observations  from  some  one  of  our  old 
citizens.  It  is  in  the  memory  of  several  now  present,  that 
years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  Matagorda,  whose  opinions  were 
of  any  value,  anxiously  wished  for  a minister  of  the  Gospel 
to  reside  among  them,  in  whom  the  sentiments  and  affec- 
tions of  the  people  could  concentrate.  That  wished  for 
consummation  has  been  fully  realized.  We  have  here 
among  us,  our  highly-esteemed  friend,  the  Rev.  C.  S.  Ives, 
in  an  eminent  degree  possessing  all  the  qualities  so  anxiously 
desired.  In  the  general  discharge  of  his  clerical  duties  he 
gives  universal  satisfaction.  Kind  and  affectionate  in  his 
address,  evincing  so  lively  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  each 
family  in  our  city  and  vicinity,  that  every  man  considers 
Mr.  Ives  not  only  his  spiritual  adviser,  but  his  personal  friend. 
Did  w'e  search  the  new  world  and  the  old,  ’tis  doubtful  if  a 
clergyman  could  be  found  so  peculiarly  suited  to  the  in- 
habitants of  our  city  as  my  reverend  friend.  Who,  in  this 
community,  has  been  visited  with  sickness  and  pain,  and 
has  not  ample  cause  to  recur,  with  grateful  feelings,  to  the 
bland  and  affectionate  visits  of  Mr.  Ives?  Was  it  with  a 
long  and  gloomy  face  that  he  entered  the  chambers  of  the 
sick?  No — cheerful,  yet  grave;  animated,  yet  subdued;  his 
countenance  beamed  with  genuine  Christian  benevolence;  he 
reconciled  the  patient  to  life,  and  prepared  him  for  death. 
Of  all  those  whom  it  pleased  Providence  to  visit  with  sick- 
ness in  the  past  summer,  no  one  owes  a larger  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  our  reverend  friend  than  the  humble  individual  who 
now  addresses  this  meeting.’ 

“Mr.  Delap  then  took  a view  of  religion  as  it  operates 
on  mankind,  in  their  political,  civil  and  domestic  relations; 
adverted  to  the  impression  on  the  minds  of  men,  in  all  ages, 
civilized  and  savage,  with  respect  to  the  existence  of  a Su- 
preme Being.  “What,”  said  he,  “held  together  the  ancient 
republics  of  Greece  and  Rome?  Religion.  ‘Our  first  duties,’ 
said  one  of  their  philosophers,  ‘we  owe  to  the  gods,  our  second 
to  our  country,  our  third  to  our  families.’  No  nation  ever 
became  great  or  respected,  whose  political  institutions  were 
not  based  on  religion.  Does  any  man  deny  the  being — the 
existence  of  God?  and  consequently  a state  of  future  rewards 
and  punishment?  And  can  that  man  be  thoroughly  trusted 
for  the  honest  performance  of  public  duties?  He  is  bound 
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merely  by  human  laws — these  he  may  evade.  Look  back 
to  the  great,  the  good,  the  religious  men  who,  in  a neighbor- 
ing Republic,  wrested  their  freedom  and  independence  from 
one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  in  modern  times!  What 
was  George  Washington?  A truly  religious  man.  What 
gave  force  to  the  immense  military  talents  he  possessed? 
The  consciousness  of  the  justice  of  his  country’s  cause, 
and  that  consciousness  based  on  genuine  religion.  Let  our 
rulers  and  our  citizens  follow  the  religious  example  be- 
queathed to  us  by  the  founders  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and,  like  that  nation,  Texas  will  become 
great  and  respected. 

“In  our  civil  capacity,”  said  Mr.  Delap,  “we  have  al- 
ready experienced  the  important  advantages  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a regular  form  of  religious  observances.  Self 
respect  has  been  followed  by  respect  for  the  persons  and 
opinions  of  our  neighbors.  The  Sabbath  day  is  decently 
observed.  No  more  drunken  broils  in  our  streets.  We  can 
meet  on  ’change,  in  our  social  or  commercial  capacity,  with- 
out the  annoying  interference  of  intoxicated  ruffianism. 
I am  proud  to  hear  the  approving  observation  of  strangers 
on  our  present  gentlemanly,  orderly,  moral  and  social  con- 
dition.” 


Houston. — The  Rev.  Benjamin  Eaton  reached  Galves- 
ton on  the  14th  of  January,  1841, — and  has  since  visited 
Houston,  preaching  at  both  places.  He  has  been  elected 
rector  of  the  parish  at  each  place,  and  will  divide  his  time  for 
the  present  between  them.  He  found  at  Galveston,  a 
Methodist  and  Presbvterian  minister,  and  two  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  the  latter  proposing  to  build  churches  at 
Galveston,  Llouston  and  Austin,  during  the  year.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Ives  has  visited  Austin,  (200  miles  inland,)  and  urges 
the  claims  of  the  capital  of  Texas  upon  the  attention  of  the 
Church,  as  a missionary  station.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
Church  at  Matagorda  was  laid,  (as  stated  in  a private  letter,) 
with  suitable  services,  on  the  14th  Oct.  Bishop  Polk  has 
kindly  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitations  from  Matagorda, 
and  proposes  to  consecrate  the  new  church,  the  latter  part 
of  March,  leaving  New  Orleans,  for  that  purpose,  by  the 
15th.  It  may  be  readily  conceived  that  the  occasion  will 
be  one  of  much  interest. — Ih. 


Galveston:  Trinity  Church.  1843. 

We  are  gratified  at  being  able  to  announce  that  the 
Trinity  Church,  in  this  city,  which  was  nearly  demolished 
in  the  storm  of  September  last,  stands  again  erect,  in  even 
more  than  its  original  strength  and  beauty.  Our  rising 
city  is  indebted,  for  the  restoration  of  this  ornament  and 
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honor,  to  the  perseverance  and  energy  of  the  rector,  Rev. 
Mr.  Eaton,  seconded  by  the  liberality  of  his  friends,  and  the 
friends  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States,  without  which, 
owing  to  the  depressed  circumstances  of  our  own  citizens, 
this  now  handsome  building  must  have  remained,  for  a long 
time  to  come,  a ruin  to  mar  the  beauty  and  denote  the 
poverty  of  the  place. — Galveston  City  Gazette. 

At  a consultation  of  the  undersigned  Missionaries,  held 
at  Galveston,  April  8th,  1843, 

Resolved,  That  all  communicants  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,  or  elsewhere,  who  shall  here- 
after remove  to  Texas,  be  requested  to  bring  satisfactory 
testimonials  of  Christian  character;  and  that  they  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  their  rectors  at  the  time  of  their  emigration. 

We  feel  constrained  to  say,  that  we  cannot  hereafter 
admit  any  emigrant  to  the  communion  without  such  testi- 
monials. We  have  come  to  this  decision  for  the  protection 
and  welfare  of  the  Church  in  Texas;  and  also  to  save  our- 
selves the  mortification  to  which  we  have  in  some  instances 
been  already  subjected. 

Caleb  S.  Ives. 

Benjamin  Eaton. 

Charles  Gillett. 

N.  B.  All  the  periodicals  of  the  Church  are  requested 
to  give  the  above  several  insertions. 


Christ  Church,  Houston. — Rev.  Charles  Gillett  was  or- 
dained Deacon  May  22,  1842,  and  Priest  in  September,  1842, 
by  Rt.  Rev.  William  Meade,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Virginia.  He 
went  to  Texas  shortly  after  his  ordination.  At  the  time  of 
the  organization  of  the  Diocese  of  Texas  in  1849  he  was 
rector  of  Christ  Church,  Houston.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
carried  upon  the  list  of  clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Virginia  as 
a missionary  in  Texas.  The  following  reports  made  by  him 
to  the  Bishop  of  Virginia  are  taken  from  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention Journals: 

Houston,  Texas 
April  22d,  1844 

Right  Reverend  and  Dear  Sir, — 

Belonging  canonically  to  the  Diocese  of  Virginia,  and 
not  being  able  to  report  personally  at  the  Convention,  I send 
such  statistics  as  are  in  my  power,  and  which,  I trust,  may 
not  prove  altogether  uninteresting.  It  is  now  a little  more 
than  a year  since  I commenced  my  labors  in  Houston.  On 
rriy  arrival  here,  I found  the  parish  had  been  previously  or- 
ganized by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eaton,  and  though  there  were  no 
records,  I found  after  diligent  search,  fifteen  persons  who 
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called  themselves  Communicants  in  the  Episcopal  Church. 
During  my  labors  here,  twelve  have  been  added  to  the  com- 
munion— one  by  removal,  two  from  other  denominations, 
and  nine  who  had  not  before  united  with  any  church,  so  that 
my  whole  number  of  communicants  at  this  time  is  twenty- 
seven.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  who  were  added,  with 
one  exception,  are  heads  of  families.  At  the  late  visitation 
of  the  Bishop,  thirteen  were  confirmed — two  of  these  had  left 
the  Presbyterians,  and  united  with  our  communion,  about 
two  years  previous.  We  have  truly  great  cause  for  thankful- 
ness to  Him  who  is  the  Lord  of  the  Vineyard,  that  He  has  so 
graciously  smiled  upon  the  labors  of  His  unworthy  servant, 
and  caused  him,  even  in  this  barren  soil,  already  to  see  some 
fruit  of  his  labor.  May  He  who  has  begun  His  good  work, 
carry  it  on  unto  perfection,  and  to  Him  be  all  the  glory. 

I have  baptized  in  this  place,  and  in  my  visits  to  the  sur- 
rounding country,  eleven  children  and  one  adult.  Bishop 
Polk,  during  his  visit,  baptized  one  adult  and  two  children, 
making  all  the  baptisms  sixteen.  I have  solemnized  the 
holy  rite  of  matrimony  ten  times,  and  been  called  to  attend 
eleven  funerals.  Two  of  the  children  that  I baptized,  their 
parents  brought  more  than  sixty  miles  from  the  interior  on 
horse-back. 

Having  no  house  of  our  own  in  which  to  meet  for  public 
worship,  we  have  been  unable,  as  yet,  to  commence  a Sunday 
School.  A number  of  my  communicants  are  teachers  in  the 
Presbyterian  School,  as  that  was  commenced  before  I came 
to  the  place,  and  we  are  permitted  to  worship  in  their  house. 
Our  having  no  church  is  a great  drawback  upon  our  pros- 
perity at  this  time,  and  we  suffer  not  from  any  want  of 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  people  here,  but  because  they 
have  not  the  means  to  supply  their  own  necessities. 

What  will  be  the  final  result,  God  alone  knows,  but  our 
brethren  from  abroad  must  aid  us,  if  our  beloved  Zion  takes 
quickly  the  stand  she  ought,  and  might,  if  proper  means  were 
furnished,  in  this  now  young  and  depressed  country,  but  yet 
to  be  rich  and  flourishing. 

Your  son  in  the  ministry, 

C.  Gillett. 

(Virginia  Convention  Journal,  1844,  p.  57.) 


Galveston,  April  4th,  1845. 

Rt.  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir: 

Having  been  absent  much  of  the  past  year,  my  report 
in  regard  to  my  Parish  must,  of  necessity,  be  not  as  full  or 
interesting  as  I could  wish. 

I had  been  home  but  one  Sunday  when  Bishop  Freeman 
paid  me  a visit.  The  good  seed,  before  sown,  had,  I trust, 
been  springing  up  during  my  absence,  and  through  God’s 
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blessing  I hope  may  yet  bring  forth  fruit  unto  perfection. 
Nine  came  forward  to  receive  the  holy  rite  of  confirmation. 

During  my  absence,  two  of  my  communicants  died.  My 
present  number  is  thirty-five.  After  my  last  report,  and 
previous  to  my  leaving  for  the  United  States,  there  were 
several  baptisms;  but  being  now  absent  from  home,  and 
consequently  not  able  to  refer  to  my  record,  I cannot  tell 
how  many.  As  yet  we  have  no  place  in  which  to  meet, 
though  we  hope  soon  to  have  a temporary  room.  We  ex- 
pect also,  in  a short  time,  to  commence  a small  Church 
Edifice — what  may  be  our  success  in  completing  it,  God 
only  knows.  During  my  long  and  tedious  journey  for  col- 
lecting funds  to  aid  in  this  matter,  I secured  only  twelve 
hundred  dollars  in  hand.  I have  promises  for  something 
like  six  hundred  more;  but  I am  told  by  those  who  have  had 
more  experience  in  such  matters  than  myself,  that  these 
promises  are  like  bankrupt  debts — that  there  is  no  hope  of 
collecting  them.  Yet  I hope  God  will  put  it  into  the  hearts 
of  those  who  have  promised  to  aid  us,  not  to  forget  us  in 
our  time  of  need.  Could  our  brethren  at  home  know  our 
wants,  so  as  to  FEEL  their  reality,  and  at  the  same  time,  re- 
flect how  they  would  advance  the  Redeemer’s  Kingdom,  by 
bestowing  of  their  abundance,  and  according  to  their  ability, 
they  would  not  leave  us  long  to  suffer  for  a place  in  which  to 
meet  to  worship  God.  It  is  discouraging  and  disheartening, 
after  contending  with  all  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  a 
station  in  this  new  country,  and  our  unsettled  state  of  affairs, 
to  find  so  little  feeling  among  those  to  whom  our  wants  have 
been  made  known.  But  I have  this  consolation.  I have 
tried  to  do  my  duty.  If,  at  the  last,  it  shall  appear  that  the 
cause  of  Christ  has  suffered  in  this  place,  through  the  in- 
difference or  the  supineness  of  Christians,  who  have  known 
our  wants,  but  refused  to  supply  them,  I pray  God  the  sin 
may  not  be  laid  to  my  charge. 

Let  me  have  an  interest  in  your  prayers;  and,  as  soon  as 
convenient,  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Very  truly,  your  Son  in  the  Ministry  of  Jesus, 

Charles  Gillett. 

(Virginia  Convention  Journal,  1845,  p.  58.) 


Christ  Church,  Houston,  Texas — Rev.  C.  Gillett,  Rector. 

During  the  past  year,  there  have  been  baptisms,  in- 
fants, 11;  adults,  8— total,  19;  marriages,  6;  Communicants 
added  from  other  cures,  8 — total,  50;  confirmed,  14;  families 
in  the  congregation,  55 ; a Sunday  School  has  been  organized 
in  which  there  are  6 male  and  10  female  teachers.  A house 
has  been  purchased  and  removed  to  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  a temporary  place  of  worship  and  a school. 
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A male  and  female  department  of  a school  has  been 
opened,  in  both  of  which  there  are  about  50  scholars. 

The  walls  of  a brick  Church  have  been  erected,  60  by  35, 
at  an  expense  of  about  four  thousand  dollars,  raised  mostly 
among  the  congregation. 

A class  of  servants,*  from  20  to  25,  has  been  formed  for 
weekly  oral  instruction — taught  by  the  Rector. 

(Virginia  Convention  Journal,  1846,  p.  70.) 

*i.  e.,  Negroes. 


Notes  on  the  documentary  history  of  the 
American  Church 

Compiled  by  the  Editor 

1785.  Diocese  of  New  York. 

At  its  recent  meeting  the  diocese  of  New  York  appointed  a special 
committee  to  form  plans  for  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  diocese,  which  took  place  in  1785.  The  Journal  of  that 
Convention  reads  as  follows: 

Proceedings 

OF  A 

Convention 

OF 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
In  the  State  of  New  York: 

Held  in  the  City  of  New  York, 

On  Wednesday,  June  22nd, 

1785. 

PRESENT : 

From  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Provoost,*  the  Reverend  Mr.  Beach,  Reverend  Mr.  Mooref 
Honourable  James  Duane,  Marinus  Willet,  and  John  Alsop, 
Esquires. 

From  the  united  parishes  of  Jamaica,  Newtown,  and 
Flushing,  on  Long  Island,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Bloomer,  Mr. 
Charles  Crommeline,  Mr.  Daniel  Kissam,  Mr.  Joseph 
Burrows,  Mr.  John  Johnson. 

From  Staten  Island,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Rowland,  and 
Paul  Micheau,  Esquire. 

From  New  Rochelle,  Mr.  Andrew  Fowler. 

From  Ulster  and  Orange  counties,  Mr.  Joseph  Jarvis. 

From  Dutchess  county,  Mr.  John  Davis. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Provoost  was  elected  President,  and 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Moore,  Secretary. 

* First  Bishop  of  New  York. 

^Second  Bishop  of  New  York. 
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The  State  Convention  having  associated  agreeably  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  General  Convention  held  in  this 
city  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  October,  1784,  proceeded  to  take 
into  consideration  the  matters  recommended  by  the  said 
General  Convention;  thereupon 

Resolved,  That  three  Clerical  and  three  Lay  Deputies 
be  appointed  to  represent  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  General  Convention  which 
is  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  on  the  Tuesday  before  the  Feast 
of  St.  Michael  next;  and  that  any  one  or  more  of  each  order 
form  a quorum. 

Resolved,  That  the  Reverend  Mr.  Provoost,  Reverend 
Mr.  Beach,  and  Reverend  Mr.  Moore,  of  the  Clergy;  and 
the  Honourable  James  Duane,  Daniel  Kissam,  and  John 
Davis,  Esquires,  of  the  Laity,  be  appointed  for  the  above 
mentioned  purpose;  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  necessary  business  which  may  be  proposed  for 
their  deliberation  at  the  said  Convention,  so  far  as  they  con- 
form to  the  general  principles  which  are  established  to  regu- 
late their  conduct  in  this  matter. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  call  an- 
other Convention,  at  such  a time  and  place  as  he  shall  deem 
most  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  Church. 

End  of  the  First  Sitting. 


1786.  Letter  of  Reverend  Samuel  Provoost,  D.  D. 

Letters  of  Bishop  Provoost  are  very  rare.  The  one  here  repro- 
duced is  in  the  Collection  of  the  Washington  Cathedral.  It  deals 
v/ith  the  '‘Proposed”  Book  of  Common  Prayer  which  was  drawn  up  at 
the  General  Convention  of  1785  and  “recommended”  to  the  churches. 
As  compared  with  the  English  Prayer  Book  which  had  been  in  use 
in  the  American  colonies,  there  were  some  very  drastic  changes  which 
met  with  the  disapproval  not  only  of  the  Anglican  episcopate,  but 
also  of  the  churches  in  America.  The  letter  of  Dr.  Provoost  sheds  an 
interesting  light  upon  the  objections  to  the  “Proposed”  Book,  and 
indicates  that  political  considerations  played  a part  in  the  situation. 
The  Letter  is  as  follows: 

^^Dr.Sir, 

I was  informed  a few  days  ago  by  three  different  Gentle- 
men that  they  had  just  seen  a Box  directed  to  me  at  the 
Elizabeth  Town  Ferry  House  in  this  City  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  information  have  at  length  got  the  first  parcel  of 
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prayer  books.  I sincerely  believe  the  threatning  has  been 
of  avail  in  this  case  as  well  as  the  former. — Such  a strong 
party  has  been  raised  against  the  Alterations  that  I am  afraid 
we  should  not  be  able  to  adopt  the  Book  at  present  without 
danger  of  a Schism — the  ostensible  objection  is  that  they 
were  made  without  the  sanction  of  a Bishop,  but  the 
thanksgiving  for  the  fourth  of  July  in  all  probability  is  the 
principle  cause  of  the  opposition. — the  sale  of  the  books 
has  been  very  dull — only  thirteen  have  been  disposed  of — 
Mr.  Ogden  has  given  you  an  account  of  the  extraordinary 
proceedings  at  Perth  Amboy — I flatter  myself  our  Convention 
in  this  State  will  be  influenced  by  a more  liberal  & Chris- 
tian spirit. 

I am  Dr.  Sir  with  the  most  sincere  regard 
your  affectionate  Brother  & Humble  Ser'"^ 

Sam^  Provo'st 


N.  York 
May  4t^  1786. 


Missouri. 

[For  the  Episcopal  Recorder.] 

St.  Louis y April  23,  1860. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Enclosed  you  will  find  an  account 
of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  Christ  Church 
(Episcopal)  which  took  place  on  yesterday,  feeling  assured 
from  your  zeal  in  the  Episcopal  cause,  that  it  will  find  a 
place  in  your  much  esteemed  paper.  The  discourse  of  our 
Bishop  was  listened  to  with  great  attention,  at  the  con- 
clusion, Gloria  in  Excelsis  was  chanted,  a prayer  offered 
and  the  congregation  dispersed.  The  grounds  of  the  church 
are  in  a most  pleasant  locality.  The  building  itself  when 
completed,  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  city  in  point  of  archi- 
tectural beauty,  and  morally  the  church  will  be,  as  it  ever 
has  been,  an  honor  and  a lasting  glory.  The  work  in  this 
city  (where  Popery  is  rampant  in  all  its  enormity)  goes 
bravely  on.  The  Trinity  Church  (Episcopal),  Dr.  Hutchin- 
son, a very  handsome  edifice  located  corner  of  11th  and 
Washington  Avenue,  will  be  completed  next  October,  in  the 
meantime  the  Rev.  Dr.  has  gone  a traveling.  The  congre- 
gation of  the  Calvary  Church  (Free  Episcopal),  Rev.  Jno. 
Clark,  who  have  been  worshipping  in  Verandah  Hall  for 
some  time,  have  recently  bought  a lot  to  build  on  immedi- 
ately, the  location,  corner  of  8th  and  Morgan  streets,  is  an 
excellent  one,  could  not  be  better.  So  you  see  we  are  steadily 
going  onward  in  the  good  cause  of  our  Master  in  the  Mound 
City. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  W.  G. 
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Laying  of  the  Corner-Stone  of  Christ  Church- 
Interesting  Ceremonies,  Etc. 

The  ceremonies  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  Christ 
Church,  at  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Locust  streets,  took 
place  yesterday  afternoon,  commencing  at  4 o’clock.  Long 
before  the  appointed  hour,  an  assemblage  numbering  at 
least  two  thousand  was  on  the  ground,  and  before  the  services 
commenced  there  were  upwards  of  three  thousand  persons 
present,  all  of  whom  paid  the  silent  homage  of  profound  atten- 
tion to  the  unusually  interesting  and  important  exercises  of 
the  occasion.  The  heat  was  so  intense,  from  the  incessant 
rays  of  the  sun,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  under 
ordinary  circumstances  to  keep  such  a large  concourse  to- 
gether for  the  same  length  of  time. 

At  half-past  four  o’clock  the  clergy  and  vestrymen 
led  by  Alfred  Mackay,  Esq.,  appeared  in  procession,  and 
mounted  a platform  erected  for  their  accommodation,  directly 
over  the  spot  upon  which  the  altar  of  the  new  church  will  be 
placed.  Bishop  Hawkes  conducted  the  ceremonies,  and 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Montgomery  Schuyler,  D.  D.,  rector 
of  Christ  Church;  Rev.  Francis  J.  Clerc,  of  Grace  Church; 
Rev.  E.  F.  Berkeley,  of  St.  George’s  Church;  Rev.  John 
Coleman,  D.  D.,  of  St.  John’s  Church;  Rev.  R.  E.  Terry, 
of  St.  Paul’s;  Rev.  E.  C.  Hutchinson,  of  Trinity  Church. 

The  exercises  commenced  by  singing  the  115th  Select 
Hymn,  commencing: 


“We  build  with  fruitless  cost  unless 
The  Lord  the  pile  sustain,” 

After  which,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  read  selections  from 
the  122d  Psalm:  “I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  we  will 
go  into  the  House  of  the  Lord,”  etc.  The  following  from  the 
Episcopal  form  of  consecration,  was  then  read  by  the  officiat- 
ing clergyman: 

Christian  Brethren:  It  is  decent  and  proper,  and 
agreeable  to  the  precept  and  examples  of  the  Holy  Writ, 
that  in  all  our  doings  we  should  beseech  Almighty  God, 
from  whom  cometh  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  to  direct 
us  with  his  most  gracious  favor,  and  to  further  us  with  con- 
tinual help.  Especially,  therefore,  when  we  are  now  assem- 
bled to  commence  a house  which  is  set  apart  to  his  honor 
and  service,  and  in  which  his  holy  name  is  to  be  worshipped, 
and  his  words  and  sacraments  to  be  proclaimed  and  cele- 
brated by  the  minister  whom  he  hath  commissioned,  let  us 
humbly  and  devoutly  supplicate  his  assistance,  protection 
and  blessing. 

After  a prayer  by  one  of  the  reverend  gentlemen,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Schuyler  read  the  list  of  articles  to  be  deposited  in 
the  new  corner-stone. 
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The  Bishop  then  struck  the  stone  three  times  with  a 
hammer,  and  repeated  the  following: 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Amen.  I lay  the  corner-stone  of  an  edifice 
to  be  here  erected  by  the  name  of  Christ  Church,  and  to  be 
devoted  to  the  service  of  Almighty  God,  agreeable  to  the 
principles  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  its  doctrines,  ministry,  liturgy,  rites 
and  usages. 

Other  foundation  no  man  can  lay  than  that  which  is  laid, 
even  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  God  over  all,  blessed  for  evermore; 
and  in  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  Amen. 

A Psalm  was  repeated  by  the  congregation,  after  which 
Bishop  Hawkes  proceeded  to  address  the  large  audience,  in 
his  wonted  eloquent  and  forcible  manner.  He  dwelt,  at 
length,  upon  the  rapid  progress  made  by  the  Church,  not 
in  St.  Louis  alone,  but  in  the  entire  Union,  and  claimed  that 
it  had  always  gone  hand  in  hand  with  civilization  and  ma- 
terial progress  of  every  people.  This  was  the  third  corner- 
stone that  had  been  laid  by  the  congregation  of  Christ 
Church,  The  first  was  at  the  corner  of  Third  and  Chestnut 
streets,  a small  building  and  a plain  one,  but  one  suited  to 
the  times  and  condition  of  the  people  for  whom  it  was  con- 
structed. The  second — a large  and  more  costly  edifice — 
was  erected  in  the  year  1837,  but  the  increasing  membership 
rendered  it  necessary  to  provide  more  ample  accommodation, 
and  the  present  site  was  selected.  The  eloquent  gentleman 
then  alluded  to  the  idea  entertained  by  some  that  the  out- 
lay of  money  to  adorn  a church,  even  to  a limited  degree, 
was  extravagance.  While  he  was  opposed  to  any  unneces- 
sary expenditure,  or  to  anything  really  gaudy  in  a church 
edifice,  he  thought  every  Christian  man  should  condemn  the 
display  of  niggardliness  in  the  construction  of  an  edifice  to 
last  for  years  and  years. 

Did  time  and  space  permit,  we  should  be  happy  to  give 
the  remarks  of  the  learned  divine  in  full.  The  reputation 
enjoyed  by  the  Bishop  is  a sufficient  guarantee  to  our  readers 
that  the  address  was  suited  to  the  occasion.  After  singing 
by  the  choir,  the  congregation  dispersed. 


1866.  Letter  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  John  Johns  of  Virginia 
On  the  Church  and  the  Negro  Problem 

The  following  letter  was  Avritten  by  Rt.  Rev.  John  Johns,  Bishop 
of  Virginia,  to  the  Rev.  John  T.  Clark,  living  at  that  time  in  Halifax 
County,  Virginia.  Mr.  Clark,  like  quite  a number  of  other  ministers 
of  Virginia,  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  ministry  prior  to  the  War 
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Between  the  States  to  work  among  the  negroes.  Living  on  his  own 
plantation  in  Halifax  County,  he  had  a large  field  of  ministry  among 
the  negroes  and  was  unusually  successful  in  his  work.  As  the  result 
of  the  general  poverty  in  the  South  of  the  Reconstruction  period,  he 
was  compelled  to  give  up  this  work  and  take  a parish.  He  was  the 
rector  of  Epiphany  Church,  Leakesville,  North  Carolina,  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

The  letter  of  Bishop  Johns  deals  with  the  problem  of  the  negro, 
v/hich  was  so  serious  a one  at  that  time  and  for  many  years  there- 
after.— G.  MacLaren  Brydori. 

Theol.  Sem.^'  P.  O.  Fairfax  County 
Jany.  17,  1866 

Rev.  & Dear  Bro. 

On  New  Years  Day  I was  called  to  Baltimore  on  ac- 
count of  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Mason.  I am  thankful  to  say 
she  has  been  so  far  restored  as  to  relieve  our  anxiety. 

Your  letter  of  the  29th  ult.^  came  during  my  absence 
which  will  explain  why  it  ha,s  not  been  answered  before. 

I know  the  interest  you'  have  felt  in  the  instruction 
of  the  colored  people — the  persevering  efforts  you  have  made 
for  their  improvement  & the  unusual  measure  of  success 
which  attended  your  labors.  Your  long  experience  in  min- 
istering for  them,  entitles  your  opinion  in  reference  to  the 
proper  policy  at  present,  to  great  weight.  Before  receiving 
your  letter  I had  replied  pretty  much  in  the  same  strain  to 
the  circular  from  the  freedmens  commission.  I assured  the 
committee  of  our  sincere  solicitude  for  the  physical,  moral 
& religious  improvement  of  their  proteges — & of  our  readi- 
ness to  cooperate  in  any  proper  measures  for  their  bene- 
fit— that  their  new  relations  had  been  affected  so  suddenly 
& the  position  in  which  they  were  then  placed  is  so  new  & 
anomalous  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  form  an  impromptu 
opinion  as  to  their  management  on  which  we  c^  rely  suf- 
ficiently to  communicate  it  as  counsel  to  others  &,  as  to 
cooperation,  I believed  the  colored  people  to  be  for  the 
present  so  suspicious  of  us  that  any  scheme  we  might  origi- 
nate for  their  benefit  w^  fail  to  find  favor  with  them  & any 
action  by  us  for  their  advancement  w^  prejudice  it  with  the 
great  majority  of  them.  That  all,  therefore,  I could  say  to 
the  com:  was — come  & see- — we  will  furnish  you  with  every 
facility  for  obtaining  such  accurate  information  as  is  neces- 
sary to  form  a correct  judgement  & determiine  on  the  wisest 
measures— cow c ^ see  for  yourselves  & we  will  render  every 
assistance  in  our  power.  I do  not  think  they  fancy  this 
mode  of  proceeding.  If  they  rely  on  salaried  agents — both 
will  be  deceived.  Their  beneficiaries  will  lead  them  to  be- 
lieve they  will  all  soon  become  saints  & sages,  to  the  great 
encouragement  of  their  benefactors — but  a very  brief  ex- 
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periment  will  sadly  reverse  such  brilliant  prospects,  &,  with 
the  grievous  disappointment,  will  come  a kind  & degree  of 
dissatisfaction  which,  if  the  experimenters  are  not  saints, 
may  tempt  them  to  join  the  soldiers  in  damning  the  negroes 
& throwing  them  back  on  their  former  masters  both  for  in- 
struction & support!  Happy  shall  I be  to  find  myself  mis- 
taken. One  thing  I am  resolved  on — to  do  all  in  my  power 
to  further  the  important  enterprise,  that  if  it  fail,  we  may 
not  be  in  fault. 

To  your  own  plan  for  usefulness  among  your  tenants  I 
can  see  no  (illegible)  to  you  an  interesting  field  of  useful- 
ness. As  to  Prayer  Books,  I will  order  some  to  be  sent 
from  N.  York  for  your  use — to  the  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Wood- 
bridge. 

Mrs.  Johns  is  in  Norfolk  & Julia  in  Baltimore  or  they 
w^  join  me  in  most  affectionate  regards  to  Mrs.  Clark  & 
yourself.  I wrote  to  Mrs.  Foster  last  month.  Ask  her  if 
she  rec^  my  letter. 

Bishop  Elliott*  informs  me  that  his  diocese  and  self  have 
withdrawn  from  the  Ch.  in  the  late  Conf.  States  & joined 
the  Ch.  in  the  U.  States. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  Johns. 

To 

Rev.  J.  T.  Clark. 


California:  Consecration  of  Grace  Church 

San  Francisco,  May  3,  1868. 

The  Bishop  consecrated  Grace  church,  San  Francisco, 
on  Sunday,  May  3d.  The  floral  decorations  of  the  beauti- 
ful building  were  superb.  On  the  wall  at  the  main  entrance 
a magnificent  cross,  of  huge  proportions,  composed  entirely 
of  white  roses,  arrested  the  attention  and  attracted  the  ad- 
miration of  all.  Garlands,  wreaths,  bouquets,  and  crosses, 
were  lavishly  displayed  in  pews,  on  font,  chancel,  and  pulpit; 
the  flowers,  both  wild  and  cultivated,  were  arranged  in  ex- 
quisite taste,  by  the  lady  members  of  the  parish.  A few 
minutes  past  11  o’clock,  the  procession,  which  formed  in  the 
schoolroom  in  the  basement  of  the  church,  entered  the  main 
door  on  Stockton  street,  in  the  following  order:  First,  the 
Bishop;  second,  the  clergy;  third,  the  vestries  of  Grace, 
Trinity,  Advent,  S.  James’s,  S.  John’s,  S.  Luke’s,  and  S. 
Peter’s  churches  of  this  city;  and  representatives  from 
S.  John’s,  Oakland;  S.  Peter’s,  Redwood  City;  Calvary, 
Santa  Cruz;  and  the  Episcopal  church  of  Benicia.  As  the 
procession  moved  up  the  broad  aisle,  the  24th  Psalm  was  read. 
The  Bishop  passed  to  the  further  side  of  the  chancel,  while 

*Rt.  Rev.  Stephen  Elliott,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Georgia,  1841-66. 
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the  clergymen  occupied  the  chancel  and  sedilia.  The 
vestries  took  seats  before  the  chancel.  Besides  the  Bishop, 
the  ministers  taking  part  in  the  services  were  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Breck,  missionary  and  Dean  of  S.  Augustine  College  in 
Benicia;  Revs.  Bush,  rector  of  Grace;  Easton,  assistant 
rector  of  Grace;  Wyatt,  rector  of  Trinity;  and  Lowry,  as- 
siatant  rector  of  the  same  parish ; Lathrop,  of  the  Church  of 
the  Advent;  Eagan,  of  S.  James's;  Barstow,  of  S.  Luke's; 
Chapin,  of  Grass  Valley;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  formerly 
of  Grace  church  in  this  city.  There  were  also  present,  but 
not  officiating,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chase,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  and  nephew  of  Chief  Justice  Chase;  Hume,  of  Red- 
wood City;  and  Gray,  of  Santa  Clara.  The  services  com- 
menced by  the  reading  of  the  instrument  of  donation,  and 
presentation  thereof  to  the  Bishop,  by  William  Blanding, 
senior  warden.  The  consecration  services  then  proceeded 
according  to  the  form  in  the  Prayer  Book.  After  a beautiful 
anthem,  the  “Sentence  of  Consecration”  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wyatt.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Breck  then  read  the  Morn- 
ing Prayer.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lowry  next  read  the  First  Lesson, 
after  which  the  choir  chanted  the  Te  Deum  in  an  exceedingly 
effective  manner.  The  Second  Lesson  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Barstow,  the  Litany  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chapin,  and  the 
ante-Communion  by  the  Bishop.  The  Rev.  Dr.  O.  Clark 
read  the  Gospel,  and  the  Bishop  preached  the  sermon. 

At  the  conclusion  the  Bishop  announced  that  a collection 
would  be  made  for  S.  Luke’s  church,  a mission  of  Grace. 
This  parish  needed  moneys  to  complete  a neat  and  com- 
modious edifice  in  the  presidio  quarter  of  the  town.  Whilst 
the  collection  was  being  made  Mr.  Easton  read  the  offertory 
sentences.  The  amount  collected  for  the  infant  church 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $250.  Prayer  for  the  Church 
Militant  was  next  offered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lathrop,  and 
the  Consecration  Prayer  by  the  Bishop.  These  services 
concluded,  a portion  of  the  great  audience  dispersed,  but 
some  three  hundred  remained  to  partake  of  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  The  Communion  was  admin- 
istered by  Revs.  Wyatt,  Lathrop,  Eagan,  Easton,  and 
Lowry.  The  Benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  Bishop. 

At  4 o’clock  the  Bishop  administered  the  sacred  rite  of 
Confirmation  to  thirty-four  persons.  Another  large  audience 
witnessed  these  solemn  services. 

The  music  throughout  the  exercises  of  the  day,  both 
vocal  and  instrumental,  has  seldom  been  equaled  in  this 
city  for  beauty  and  effectiveness. 

In  the  evening,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barstow,  of  S.  Luke’s 
church,  preached  an  excellent  sermon,  and  so  ended  the 
brightest  day  in  the  annals  of  Grace  church  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.— Alta  California,  1868. 


The  Archives  of  the  General  Convention 


For  several  years  the  Archives  of  the  General  Convention  were 
housed  in  the  Church  Missions  House,  New  York  City.  The 
facilities  were  very  inadequate  and  the  building  was  not 
fireproof. 

In  1931  the  General  Convention  authorized,  as  a temporary 
arrangement,  the  transfer  of  the  Archives  to  the  New  York  Historical 
Society.  That  Society  undertook  to  repair  the  manuscripts;  prepare 
a catalogue  and  afford  historical  students  free  access  to  their  examina- 
tion under  proper  safeguards.  It  also  agreed  to  provide  photostatic 
copies  at  reasonable  cost.  The  agreement  expressly  provides  it  re- 
store to  the  Church  the  entire  set  of  Archives  when  so  required  by  the 
General  Convention. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  of  the  history  of  this  Church  a list  of 
the  books  and  documents  is  appended: 

1.  The  Right  Rev.  William  White  Manuscripts,  1707-1835, 
in  six  volumes. 

2.  The  Rev  William  Smith  Manuscripts,  1717-1800,  in 
four  volumes. 

3.  Bishop  John  Henry  Hobart  Manuscripts,  1757-1830. 

4.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Peters,  LL.  D.,  Manuscripts,  1772- 
1822,  in  18  volumes. 

5.  The  Right  Rev.  John  S.  Ravenscroft  Manuscripts,  1817- 
1830,  in  four  volumes. 

6.  Transcripts  of  documents  relating  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  America  made  by  the  Rev.  Francis 
L.  Hawks,  in  17  folio  volumes,  as  follows: 

Virginia,  1650-1793,  1 volume 
Massachusetts,  1660-1785,  2 volumes 
Church  General,  1675-1755,  1 volume 
Pennsylvania,  1680-1778,  2 volumes 
New  York,  1699-1782,  2 volumes 
New  Jersey,  1700-1782,  1 volume 
Rhode  Island,  1702-1800,  1 volume 
South  Carolina,  1702-1770,  2 volumes 
North  Carolina,  1703-1812,  1 volume 
Delaware,  1705-1782,  1 volume 
Connecticut,  l‘706-1779,  a volume 
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Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  1711-1779, 

1 volume. 

Georgia  and  Florida,  1737-1782,  1 volume. 

7.  A box  containing  miscellaneous  manuscripts  of  Dr. 

Hawks,  Bishop  Parker  and  Bishop  Inglis,  and  other 
papers. 

8.  One  folio  volume  containing  information  relating  to  the 

Danish  Church  and  Clergy,  dated  1826. 

A more  detailed  catalogue  will  be  published  in  a later  issue 
this  Magazine. 
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SAMUEL  PROVOOST 

First  bishop  of  New  York 

By  E.  Clowes  Chorley 
II 

The  episcopate  of  Bishop  Provoost  is  noteworthy  for  the  be- 
ginnings of  missionary  work  on  the  far-flung  frontiers  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  first  settlement  in  the  new  country 
west  of  Albany  was  made  in  1784,  when  Hugh  White,  of  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  established  a home  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sanquoit  Creek. 
About  the  same  time  James  Dean  and  Jedidiah  Phelps  settled  near 
Fort  Stanwix  (Rome).  Three  years  later  there  were  scattered  families 
where  Syracuse,  Auburn  and  Geneva  now  stand.* 

The  first  attempt  to  carry  the  Church  to  the  new  settlers  ap- 
pears to  have  been  made  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ellison  of  Albany. 
Under  date  of  May  9,  1789,  he  wrote  Bishop  Provoost,  saying: 

‘Tn  January  last  I made  an  extensive  journey,  and  chris- 
tened twelve  children;  and  had  I been  able  to  have  spent  a 
fortnight  longer  in  the  excursion,  I suppose  I should  have 
christened  at  least  forty.  The  distance  I went  was  one 
hundred  and  twelve  miles,  a journey  of  four  days,  through  a 
very  wild  country,  which  afforded  most  uncomfortable  ac- 
commodations; but  it  afforded  me  a very  high  degree  of 
pleasure  to  find  that  many  of  our  Church  were  scattered 
throughout,  who  would  not  relinquish  the  hope  of  being  able 
at  some,  though  perhaps  a distant  period,  to  see  churches 
established.  I found  that  many  of  them  had  got  children 
christened  by  ministers  of  other  churches,  despairing  of  the 
opportunity  which  my  visit  afforded,  and,  as  I promised 
them  to  make  a second  visit  during  the  summer,  if  I remain 
here,  and  should  I find  that  I could  afford  to  do  so,  I have 
* Hayes:  Diocese  of  Western  New  York,  pg.  15. 
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not  a doubt  that  many  will  be  offered  to  receive  that  In- 
stitution.”* 

In  1796  the  diocese  adopted  a Canon  creating  a '‘Committee  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for  the  Propagating  the  Gospel  in 
the  State  of  New  York.”  The  committee  consisted  of  three  clergy- 
men and  three  laymen,  with  the  Bishop  as  chairm^an.  The  Canon 
further  provided  that  “the  ministers  of  this  Church  are  hereby  re- 
quired and  enjoined  in  the  month  of  September  each  year  to  preach 
a sermon  and  make  a collection  in  their  respective  congregations  for 
carrying  this  laudable  plan  into  effect,  and  to  transmit  the  sums  col- 
lected to  the  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Committee.”! 

The  first  missionary  sent  out  to  prosecute  this  new  work  was 
the  Rev.  Robert  G.  Wetmore,  who  was  ordered  deacon  by  Bishop 
Provoost  on  May  21,  1797.  Prior  to  his  ordination  he  had  been  a 
lay  delegate  from  the  church  at  New  Rochelle  to  the  diocesan  con- 
vention, and  had  forsaken  the  practice  of  the  law  for  the  ministry. 
His  commission  as  a missionary  was  dated  May  25th,  and  ran  as 
follows: 


“Be  it  known  by  these  Presents  that  the  bearer  hereof, 
the  Reverend  Robert  G.  Wetmore,  a Deacon  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church,  has  been  engaged  and  employed 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Protestant  Ep.  Church  for  propa- 
gating the  Gospel  in  the  State  of  New  York.  As  a mis- 
sionary with  authority  to  preach,  to  administer  the  sacrament 
of  baptism,  and  to  solemnize  the  matrimonial  and  funeral 
offices,  and  it  is  hereby  recommended  to  the  members  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  all  parts  of  this  State 
where  he  may  offer  his  services,  to  receive  and  respect  him 
in  the  aforesaid  character.  Signed  in  the  name  and  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  in  the  City  of  New  York,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  May  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1797. 

Samuel  Provoost, 

Bp,  of  the  Prot.  Epis.  Ch.,  N.  Y., 

and  Chairman  of  Committee, 

J.  Bessett,  Secy, 

Mr.  Wetmore  appears  to  have  immediately  started  upon  his 
work,  for  at  the  Convention  held  in  October  his  letters  and  journal 
were  read  and  approved.  Unfortunately,  this  invaluable  contribu- 
tion to  the  early  history  of  missionary  work  in  the  State  has  dis- 
appeared. Some  precious  gleanings,  however,  have  been  garnered 
by  Hayes  in  his  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York,  who  writes: 

* Hooper:  History  of  St.  Peter’s,  Albany,  pgs.  140-1, 

\ Journal,  1796,  pg.  81. 
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'‘From  other  sources  we  learn  that  Mr.  Wetmore  went  in 
the  fall  of  1797  to  Canandaigua,  where  he  received  from 
some  of  its  earliest  settlers,  such  as  Judge  Moses  Atwater 
and  the  Sanborn  family,  sturdy  Connecticut  Churchmen, 
the  same  hearty  welcome  which  they  gave  a year  later  to  his 
successor.  In  December  he  is  on  a visit  to  the  Oneidas  at 
their  ‘Castle,’  baptizing  24  of  them;  thence  to  Bridgewater, 
Oneida  County,  where  he  hears  of  some  churchmen  at  Paris 
Hill,  and  sets  out  before  daylight  for  that  place.  There  his 
work  had  been  anticipated  by  the  organization  on  the  13th 
day  of  February,  1797,  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  the  first  in 
the  present  diocese  of  Western  New  York.”* 

Further  light  is  shed  on  the  labors  of  Mr.  Wetmore  by  his  suc- 
cessor, Philander  Chase,  who  writes: 

“Two  missionaries  were  successively  employed,  who 
traveled  in  the  remote  and  unsettled  parts,  and  visited  the 
vacant  parishes  throughout  the  State.  The  first  of  them, 
the  Rev.  Robert  G.  Wetmore,  traveled  2,386  miles;  per- 
formed divine  service  and  preached  107  times;  baptized  46 
adults  and  365  children,  and  distributed  among  the  indigent 
and  deserving  a number  of  copies  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  To  learn  what  this  good,  pious  man  did  by  his 
ministrations  throughout  the  State,  one  must  travel  where 
he  traveled,  and  converse  with  those  with  whom  he  con- 
versed. The  benefits  arising  to  the  Church  of  Christ  and  to 
individuals  were  apparently  many  and  great.  He  exhorted 
the  indolent,  comforted  the  desponding,  and  awakened  the 
careless;  in  short,  he  so  roused  the  people  from  their  lethargy, 
and  excited  them  to  a sense  of  their  religious  duties,  that  in 
the  year  following  there  were  incorporated  in  the  State 
seven  new  congregations,  and  divine  service  began  to  be  per- 
formed in  many  places  where  people  had  never  attempted 
it  before.”! 

One  year’s  such  arduous  work  so  impaired  Mr.  Wetmore’s 
health  that  he  retired  to  the  parochial  care  of  Schenectady  and 
Duanesburgh.  He  was  afterwards  compelled  to  move  to  the  South, 
and  died  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  1803. 

A successor  was  found  in  the  person  of  Philander  Chase,  who 
graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1795.  Brought  up  a Congregationalist, 
he  determined  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The 
nearest  clergyman  to  his  home  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ellison  of  Albany, 
and  to  him  Chase  wended  his  way,  walking  from  Claremont,  New 
Hampshire.  He  had  no  letter  of  introduction  “and  still  further  to 
depress  his  feelings,  had  but  one  crown  of  money  in  his  pocket.” 

*Hayes:  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York,  pg.  17. 

^Reminiscences  of  Philander  Chase,  Vol.  /,  pg.  37. 
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Nothing  daunted,  he  set  out  on  the  long  journey,  and  thus  describes 
his  meeting  with  Mr.  Ellison: 

“Having  passed  Market,  he  entered  Court  Street,  and 
stopping  at  WendeTs  Hotel,  inquired,  ‘Where  lives  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Ellison,  the  Episcopal  clergyman?’  ‘What,  the 
English  Dominie?’  replied  a friendly  voice,  ‘you  will  go  up 
State  Street — pass  the  English  stone  church,  which  stands 
in  the  middle  of  that  street,  and  as  you  go  up  the  hill,  turn 
the  second  corner  to  the  right;  and  there  lives  the  English 
Dominie,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellison,  in  a newly  built  white  house, 
the  only  one  on  the  block  or  clay  bank.’  It  was  indeed  just 
so;  and  the  writed  mounted  the  plank  door-step,  and  with 
a trembling  hand  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  rector  of  St. 
Peter’s,  Albany.  ‘Is  this  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellison?’  said  the 
writer,  as  the  top  of  the  Dutch  built  door  was  opened  by  a 
portly  gentleman  in  black,  with  prominent  and  piercing 
eyes  and  pov/dered  hair.  ‘My  name  is  Ellison,’  said  he, 

‘and  I crave  yours.’  Giving  his  name,  the  writer  said,  ‘I 
have  come  from  New  Hampshire,  the  place  of  my  nativity, 
and  being  very  desirous  of  becoming  a candidate  for  Holy 
Orders,  I will  be  much  obliged  for  your  advice.’  Mr. 
Ellison  then  said,  ‘God  bless  you;  walk  in.’  ”* 

Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Ellison  young  Chase  was  appointed 
a teacher  in  the  city  school  of  Albany  at  a salary  of  four  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  The  first  Sunday  he  conducted  services  at  Troy, 
where  all  the  denominations  met  in  one  house,  each  having  in  turn 
its  own  form  of  service.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1798,  he  was  ordered 
Deacon  by  Bishop  Provoost  in  St.  George’s  Chapel,  New  York,  Mr. 
Wetmore  being  priested  at  the  same  service. 

No  mention  of  Chase’s  missionary  work  appears  in  the  Journal, 
because  there  was  no  meeting  of  the  Convention  for  three  years. 
Happily,  the  outline  of  that  work  was  preserved  by  Chase  himself, 
and  published  in  his  Reminiscences.  When  he  began  there  were  few 
clergymen  north  of  Westchester  County.  Mr.  Sayers  was  just  leav- 
ing Poughkeepsie;  Mr.  Ellison  was  at  Albany;  John  Urquhart  at 
Johnstown  and  Mr.  Wetmore  at  Schenectady.  Chase  made  his  way 
to  Albany  by  Sloop,  and  after  a detour  to  Lake  George,  set  his  face 
towards  Utica,  which  he  found  to  be  a small  hamlet  with  the  “stumps 
of  the  forest  trees  standing  thick  and  sturdy  in  the  streets.”  There 
he  lingered  long  enough  to  organize  Trinity  Church,  and  then  pressed 
on  to  Canajoharie,  where  he  preached  in  the  dilapidated  church  and 
found  the  Oneidas  and  the  Mohawks  “now  dwelling  together  in 
peace.”  The  new  parish  at  Paris  Hill  he  found  had  been  kept  to- 
gether by  lay  readers.  Where  Syracuse  now  stands  there  was  “a  dreary 
*Chase:  Reminiscences , Vol.  /,  pgs.  19-20. 
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salt  marsh  dotted  with  a few  huts  of  the  salt  burners  who  carried  on 
their  work  in  winter.”  At  Herdenberg’s  Corners  (now  Auburn)  he 
was  welcomed  by  the  Bostwicks,  a church  family  from  Massachusetts, 
and  steps  were  taken  to  organize  St.  Peter’s  Church.  The  journey 
westward  ended  at  Avon,  on  the  Genesee  River,  "there  being  then  no 
road  to  the  west  except  an  Indian  trail,  uninhabited  even  to  the 
Niagara  River.”  On  this  missionary  journey  Chase  traveled  about 
4,000  miles,  baptized  14  adults  and  319  infants,  preached  313  times 
and  distributed  many  Prayer  Books,  Catechisms  and  Tracts.  On  his 
way  he  organized  a parish  at  Batavia,  and  visited  the  scattered  church 
folk  at  Lebanon  Springs,  Athens,  Hudson  and  in  Putnam  County,  as 
well  as  Father  Nash  in  Otsego  County.  In  the  autumn  of  1799  he 
was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Provoost  in  St.  George’s  Chapel,  New 
York,  and  settled  as  rector  of  the  united  churches  of  Poughkeepsie 
and  Fishkill,  in  the  county  of  Dutchess.  Thus  were  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  that  missionary  work  in  the  State  which  was  destined  to 
develop  under  the  fostering  care  of  Bishop  Benjamin  Moore  and  the 
inspiring  leadership  of  Bishop  John  Henry  Hobart. 

As,  has  been  noted,  there  was  no  meeting  of  the  Convention  of 
the  diocese  of  New  York  in  the  years  1798,  1799  and  1800.  The 
reason  we  do  not  know,  save  that  in  1798  there  was  a widespread  fever 
which  prevented  the  General  Convention  from  holding  its  stated  meet- 
ing. 

There  are,  however,  underlying  indications  that  Bishop  Provoost 
was  developing  a desire  to  withdraw  from  public  life.  The  records 
of  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  Church  show  that,  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1800, 

"It  having  been  represented  by  Dr.  Charlton  as  the  wish 
of  the  Bishop  to  resign  his  office  as  Rector  of  this  Corpora- 
tion at  some  future  period, — Resolved  that  his  resignation 
be  accepted  whenever  he  chuses  to  relinquish  the  office, 
and  that  he  be  allowed  one  thousand  dollars  yearly  during 
his  life,  to  commence  from  the  time  of  his  resignation.”* 

He  appears  to  have  waited  for  the  election  of  John  Henry  Hobart 
as  Assistant  Minister,  which  was  done  on  August  11th.  Accord- 
ingly, in  November,  the  Bishop  took  steps  to  consummate  his  retire- 
ment. On  the  9th  of  that  month  provision  was  made  to  continue  his 
salary  as  Rector  until  the  following  first  of  August,  and  that  he  should 
have  the  use  of  the  house  for  one  year.  On  the  22nd  of  December 
Dr.  Provoost  formally  presented  his  resignation  in  the  following 
terms : 

*Dix:  History  of  Trinity  Parish,  Vol.  II,  pg.  167. 
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'Tn  the  Name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  Samuel  Provoost, 
Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of 
New  York  and  Rector  of  the  Parish  of  Trinity  Church  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  before  you,  the  Church  Wardens  and 
Vestrymen  of  said  Church  and  in  the  presence  of  credible 
witnesses  here  present,  for  certain  just  and  lawful  causes 
me  and  my  mind  hereunto  specially  moving  without  com- 
pulsion, fear,  fraud,  or  deceit;  Do  purely,  simply  and  abso- 
lutely give  up  the  said  Rectory  of  the  Parish  of  Trinity 
Church;  and  my  office  of  Rector  in  the  Corporation  of  The 
Rector  and  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  Com- 
munion of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of 
New  York,’  by  whatsoever  Name  the  said  Rectory  may  be 
most  properly  known  and  distinguished,  and  also  the  said 
Church  with  all  the  Rights,  Members  and  Appurtenances 
thereunto  belonging  unto  the  hands  of  you  the  said  Church 
Wardens  and  Vestrymen  the  Patrons  thereof;  with  all  my 
Right,  Title,  and  Possession  of,  in,  and  to  the  same.  I quit, 
cede,  and  renounce  them  and  expressly  recede  from  them  by 
these  Presents.  In  witness  thereof  whereof  I,  the  said 
Samuel  Provoost,  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  the 
twenty-second  day  of  December  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
One  thousand  Eight  hundred.”* 

This  formidable  document,  duly  executed,  completed  the  act  of 
resignation  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  Rector  ”took  his  leave  of  the 
Board  in  the  most  affectionate  manner.”  There  seems  to  have  been 
a combination  of  reasons  for  this  and  his  subsequent  action.  The 
death  of  Mrs.  Provoost,  in  August,  1799,  after  a long  illness,  was  a 
great  blow  to  the  Bishop;  added  to  this — Norton  says — “In  the  en- 
suing July,  he  followed  to  the  grave  his  younger  and  favourite  son, 
who  came  to  a most  distressing  end,  while  his  cup  of  misery  was  filled 
to  the  brim  by  the  conduct  of  his  only  surviving  son.”t 

What  is  described  in  the  Journal  as  a “Special  Convention,” 
convened  at  the  request  of  the  Bishop,  met  in  Trinity  Church  on 
September  3rd,  1801.  Immediately  after  organization,  the  following 
minute  is  recorded: 

“The  Right  Reverend  the  Bishop  Provoost  addressed 
the  Convention,  and  resigned  his  Episcopal  jurisdiction  of 
this  diocese. ”t 

The  Convention  thereupon  appointed  a committee  to  “consider 
and  report  what  measures  are  necessary  to  be  pursued  in  the  present 
position  of  this  Church.”  The  following  day  the  committee  re- 
ported thus: 

*Dix:  History  of  Trinity  Parish,  VoL  JI,  pgs.  169-70. 

^Norton:  Life,  pgs.  165-66. 
i Journal,  1801,  pg.  90. 
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“The  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Provoost,  D.  D.,  having  de- 
clared that  he  resigned  his  jurisdiction  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  State,  and  having  expressed  his 
affectionate  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  individual  members  of  the  Convention, 

''Resolved,  That  the  Convention  return  their  thanks  to 
the  Bishop  for  his  kind  wishes,  and  whilst  they  regret  that 
he  should  have  judged  himself  under  the  necessity  of  quitting 
so  suddenly  the  exercise  of  the  Episcopal  office,  and  those 
solemn  and  important  duties  which  are  connected  with  it, 
they  beg  leave  to  assure  him  of  their  sincere  and  fervent 
prayers  that  Divine  Providence  may  so  guide  and  govern 
him  in  all  his  ways,  as  will  most  conduce  to  his  temporal  and 
eternal  felicity.”* 

The  General  Convention  was  about  to  meet,  and  to  Bishop  White,  as 
President  of  the  House  of  Bishops,  Provoost  addressed  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

New  York,  Sept,  7 , 1801. 

"Right  Rev.  and  Dear  Sir, 

I think  it  my  duty  to  request  that,  as  President  of  the 
House  of  Bishops,  you  will  inform  that  venerable  body,  that, 
induced  by  ill  health,  and  some  melancholy  occurrences  in 
my  family,  and  an  ardent  wish  to  retire  from  all  public  em- 
ployment, I resigned  at  the  last  meeting  of  our  Church  Con- 
vention my  jurisdiction  as  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

I am  with  great  regard,  dear  and  right  rev.  sir. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

Samuel  Provoost.” 

“Right  Rev.  Bishop  White.” 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  in  the  letter  as  originally  written 
the  words,  “my  office  of  bishop,”  appeared.  They  were  then  crossed 
out  and  the  letter  left  as  above. 

This  was  the  first  time  in  the  brief  constitutional  history  of  this 
Church  that  the  problem  of  an  Episcopal  resignation  of  jurisdiction 
called  for  definite  action.  It  proved  to  be  a very  troublesome  prob- 
lem, as  it  did  again  in  1832,  when  Bishop  Philander  Chase  so  abruptly 
abandoned  his  jurisdiction  in  Ohio.  On  the  second  day  of  the  Gen- 
eral Convention  the  following  message  was  sent  by  the  Clerical  and 
Lay  deputies  to  the  Bishops:  “The  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies 
wish  to  know  from  the  House  of  Bishops  whether  they  have  received 
any  communication  from  Bishop  Provoost,  on  the  subject  of  his 
resignation  of  his  Episcopal  jurisdiction  in  the  State  of  New  York.” 

The  bishops  had  received  such  a communication,  and  were  per- 
plexed to  know  what  to  do  with  it,  and  the  more  so,  because  the 
* Journal,  1801,  pgs.  90-91. 
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diocese  of  New  York  had  proceeded  to  fill  the  vacancy  by  the  election 
of  Benjamin  Moore.  The  Journal  has  the  following  record: 

“The  House  of  Bishops  having  considered  the  subject 
brought  before  them  by  the  letter  of  Bishop  Provoost,  and 
by  the  message  from  the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies, 
touching  the  same,  can  see  no  grounds  on  which  to  believe 
that  the  contemplated  resignation  is  consistent  with  ecclesi- 
astical order,  or  with  the  practice  of  Episcopal  Churches 
in  any  ages,  or  with  the  tenor  of  the  Office  of  Consecration. 
Accordingly,  while  they  sympathize  most  tenderly  with  their 
brother  Bishop  Provoost,  on  account  of  that  ill  health,  and 
those  melancholy  occurrences  which  have  led  to  the  design 
in  question,  they  judge  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  sacred 
trust  committed  to  them,  to  recognize  the  Bishop’s  act  as 
an  effectual  resignation  of  his  Episcopal  jurisdiction.  Never- 
theless, being  sensible  of  the  present  exigencies  of  the  church 
in  New  York,  and  approving  of  their  making  provision  for 
the  actual  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  Episcopacy,  the 
Bishops  of  this  house  are  ready  to  consecrate  to  the  Office 
of  Bishop  any  person  who  may  be  presented  to  them  with 
the  requisite  testimonials  from  the  General  and  State  Con- 
ventions, and  of  whose  religious,  moral,  and  literary  char- 
acter, due  satisfaction  may  be  given.  But  this  House  must 
be  understood  to  be  explicit  in  their  declaration,  that  they 
shall  consider  such  person  as  assistant  or  co-adjutor  Bishop 
during  Bishop  Provoost ’s  life,  although  competent,  in  point 
of  character,  to  all  the  Episcopal  duties;  the  extent  in  which 
the  same  shall  be  discharged  by  him,  to  be  dependent  on 
such  regulations  as  expediency  may  dictate  to  the  Church  in 
New  York,  grounded  on  the  indisposition  of  Bishop  Provoost, 
and  with  his  concurrence.”* 

The  following  day  Moore’s  testimonials  were  presented  to  the  House 
of  Bishops  and  arrangements  made  for  his  consecration. 

In  view  of  subsequent  bitter  controversy,  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Bishops  is  of  great  importance.  Certain  things 
are  clear.  The  Bishops  refused  definitely  to  accept  the  proffered 
resignation  of  Bishop  Provoost.  They  consented  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion in  New  York  by  the  consecration  of  another  person,  but  expressly 
provided  that  during  Provoost’s  life  he  should  be  assistant  or  co- 
adjutor, competent  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  Episcopate  in 
that  diocese  as  expedience  dictated,  but  always  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  diocesan.  Had  the  Bishops  acted  consistently,  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty.  Unfortunately,  they  did  not  so  act.  The 
official  Certificate  of  Moore’s  consecration  shows  that  “they  rightly 
and  canonically  . . . consecrate  . . . into  the  office  of 

* Journal,  1801  {Perry  edition),  pgs.  272-3. 
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Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  New  York” 
the  said  Benjamin  Moore.  Hence,  New  York  had  at  one  and  the 
same  time  two  diocesan  bishops. 

Bishop  Provoost  immediately  went  into  retirem.ent  and  took  no 
official  part  in  the  services  of  the  Church  for  ten  years.  In  1811  the 
diocese  elected  an  Assistant  Bishop,  John  Henry  Hobart.  It  was 
found  difficult  to  secure  the  presence  of  the  three  bishops  necessary 
for  the  consecration  of  Hobart  and  Griswold.  So  much  so,  that 
Bishop  White  says  it  was  ‘ 'feared  that  the  American  Church  would  be 
subjected  again  to  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  mother 
Church  for  the  Episcopacy,  or  else  of  continuing  it  without  requiring 
the  canonical  number.”*  Under  these  circumstances  Bishop  Provoost, 
although  in  ill  health,  consented  to  make  an  effort  to  take  part  in  the 
service.  Norton  gives  a vivid  account  of  the  consecration: 

"The  immense  congregation  there  assembled  was  very 
generally  deeply  impressed  with  the  solemnity  and  import- 
ance of  the  crisis.  It  was  probably,  as  it  turned  out  to  be, 
the  last  time  that  three  of  the  then  Bishops  could  be  as- 
sembled. When  it  was  ascertained  that  Bishop  Provoost  had 
actually  arrived  at  the  church,  there  was  a thrill  of  emotion 
throughout  the  assemblage.  'He's  come!'  ‘Thank  God!’ 
were  audibly  whispered  ejaculations.  He  remained  in  the 
Vestry  room  until  the  close  of  Morning  Prayer.  It  was 
the  original  expectation  and  intention  that  he  should  con- 
tinue there  until  after  the  sermon,  and  enter  the  chancel  in 
time  to  unite  with  Bishop  Jarvis  in  presenting  the  Bishops- 
elect  to  Bishop  White.  Feeling,  however,  able  to  join  the 
other  Bishops  at  an  earlier  period,  and  to  take  part  in  the 
ante-communion  service,  and  particularly  desirous  of  once 
more  hearing  a sermon  from  his  old  friend,  Bishop  White, 
he  entered  the  church  after  the  close  of  Morning  Prayer. 

He  read  the  Epistle.  It  could  be  heard,  and  that  with  diffi- 
culty, by  those  only  who  were  near  the  chancel.  But  the 
appearance  of  this  venerable  man,  his  visage  somewhat 
marred  by  Palsy,  and  discoloured  by  jaundice,  and  then  seen 
in  public  ministration  for  the  first  time  in  nearly  ten  years, 
by  many  who  had  been  of  his  flock,  doubtless  produced 
quite  as  solemnizing  an  effect,  and  this  even  increased  by 
the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  hearing  him,  as  would  the 
most  audible,  and  most  rhetorically  enunciated,  word  of 
the  Holy  Book.”* 

The  controversy  centering  around  the  election  of  John  Henry 
Hobart  as  Assistant  Bishop  of  New  York  will  be  dealt  with  in  due 
course.  Here  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  part  played  by  Bishop 
Provoost.  The  leader  of  the  opposition  to  Hobart  was  the  Rev. 
*White:  Memoirs  of  the  Church,  pg.  247. 
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Cave  Jones,  one  of  the  Assistant  Ministers  of  Trinity  Parish.  Mr. 
Jones  was  subjected  to  an  act  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  by  Bishop 
Moore  for  stirring  up  controversy.  Mr.  Jones  and  his  friends  re- 
fused to  accept  the  validity  of  the  sentence  on  the  ground  that  Bishop 
Moore  was  not,  and  never  had  been,  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  having 
been  elected  as  Assistant  Bishop,  and  therefore  had  not  the  power  of 
discipline,  save  it  had  the  approval  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
Jones  therefore  appealed  to  Bishop  Provoost  in  the  premises,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  the  following  letter: 

New  York,  5th  of  Nov.,  1811. 

''Rev.  Sir, 

I have  examined  the  documents  covered  by  5/our  letter 
of  this  date,  purporting  to  be  the  proceedings  of  the  Bishop 
of  this  diocese  and  his  presbyters;  I can  only  say,  that  I 
think  these  proceedings  totally  unauthorized  by  the  constitu- 
tion and  canons  of  our  Church,  and,  so  far  as  I have  been 
able  to  judge,  they  are  not  sanctioned  by  the  principles  of 
our  religion  or  humanity;  my  advice  to  you,  therefore,  is  to 
disregard  them. 

Rev.  Sir,  I am,  with  great  respect,  and  esteem. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Samuel  Provoost,  D.  D., 

Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  Diocesan  of  the  same.”* 

The  Rev.  Cave  Jones. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  above  letter  Bishop  Provoost  is  careful 
to  describe  himself  as  “Diocesan.” 

So  matters  stood  until  the  time  drew  near  for  the  assembling  of 
the  Diocesan  Convention  of  1812.  The  Journal  of  that  Convention 
contains,  as  part  of  its  proceedings,  the  following  letter  “Addressed 
to  The  Rev.  Clerical  and  Lay  Members  of  the  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  New  York: 

"Brethren, 

This  being  the  day  appointed  by  our  Church  for  your 
Convention,  I think  it  proper  to  address  you. 

You  well  know  that  in  the  year  1801  I proffered  to  the 
State  Convention  a resignation  of  my  jurisdiction  as  Bishop 
of  this  Diocese,  and  that  immediately  afterwards  I com- 
municated to  the  General  Convention,  then  in  session  at 
Trenton,  information  of  the  step  I had  taken.  For  a long 
time  I fully  believed  that  my  act  of  resignation  was  recog- 
nized as  effectual.  But  having  some  time  since  become  ac- 

*This  letter  is  printed  in  “The  Report  of  the  Case  betiveen  the  Rev.  Cave  Jones  and 
the  Rector  and  Inhabitants  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  Comm,union  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  State  of  New  York,  &c.”  New  York:  Printed  by  William  A. 
Davis,  1813,  pgs.  10-11. 
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quainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the  State  and  General 
Conventions  in  relation  to  this  subject,  and  feeling  a due 
respect  for  the  sentiments  of  the  General  Convention,  so 
strongly  and  decisively  expressed  in  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Bishops  of  the  7th  of  September,  1801,  I think  it 
my  duty  to  inform  you,  that  though  it  has  not  pleased  God 
to  bless  me  with  health  that  will  enable  me  to  discharge  all 
the  duties  of  a Diocesan,  and  for  that  reason  I cannot  now 
attend  the  Convention;  yet  I am  ready  to  act  in  deference 
to  the  resolution  above  mentioned,  and  to  concur  in  any 
regulations  which  expediency  may  dictate  to  the  Church; 
without  which  concurrence  I am,  after  the  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Bishops,  bound  to  consider  every  Episcopal  act  as 
unauthorized.  With  my  earnest  prayers  to  Almighty  God 
for  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  our  Church,  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  and  temporal  happiness  of  all  its  members, 

I am.  My  dearly  beloved  Brethren, 
Your  affectionate  Father  in  God, 

Samuel  Provoost. 

Bishop  of  the  Prot.  Epis.  Church  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  Diocesan  of  the  same. 
New  York,  6th  Oct.,  1812. 


The  Journal  adds,  ‘'Whereupon  the  following  resolutions  were 
proposed  and  considered: 

“Whereas  by  the  Constitution  of  this  Church  the  right 
of  electing  the  Bishop  thereof  is  vested  in,  and  appertains 
to  the  Convention  of  this  State:  And  whereas  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  as  the 
Diocesan  thereof  may  be  resigned,  although  the  spiritual 
character  or  order  of  the  Bishop  is  indelible ; and  such  resig- 
nation, when  the  same  is  accepted  by  the  Convention, 
creates  a vacancy  in  the  Office  of  Diocesan  Bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this  State:  And  whereas 
the  Right  Reverend  Samuel  Provoost,  D.  D.,  being  then  the 
Diocesan  Bishop  of  said  Church  in  this  State,  did,  on  the 
third  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  one,  resign  his  Episcopal  jurisdiction  of 
this  Diocese  to  the  Convention  of  the  said  Church  in  this 
State;  and  the  said  Convention  did  on  the  next  day  accept  the 
said  resignation,  and  on  the  following  day  proceeded  to  the 
choice,  by  ballot,  of  a person  to  succeed  the  said  Diocesan 
Bishop;  and  thereupon  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Moore,  D.  D., 
was  unanimously  chosen  by  the  Clergy  and  Laity,  and  re- 
ceived from  them,  as  Bishop-elect  of  this  Church,  the  testi- 
monial required  by  the  Canon  of  the  General  Convention: 

And  whereas  the  said  Benjamin  Moore  was,  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  the  said  month  of  September,  rightly  and  canonically 
consecrated  into  the  office  of  Bishop  of  the  said  Church, 
and  from  that  time  hath  exercised  the  powers  and  juris- 
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diction  of  Diocesan  Bishop  in  this  State:  And  whereas  this 
Convention  hath  been  given  to  understand  that  doubts 
have  been  entertained  whether  the  office  and  jurisdiction  of 
Diocesan  Bishop  became  vacant  by  the  said  resignation  and 
acceptance  thereof,  and  whether  the  said  Benjamin  Moore 
was  of  right  the  Diocesan  Bishop  of  the  said  Church  in  this 
State  by  virtue  of  the  election  and  consecration  herein- 
before mentioned:  And  whereas  this  Convention  hath  further 
understood  that  since  the  last  Convention  the  said  Bishop 
Provoost  hath  assumed,  and  by  his  letter  read  this  day  in 
Convention  does  claim,  the  title  and  character  of  Diocesan 
Bishop — Now,  therefore,  in  order  to  obviate  the  said  doubts, 
and  with  a view  to  restore  and  preserve  the  peace  and  order 
of  the  Church,  this  Convention  doth  hereby  resolve  and  de- 
clare, 

“That  the  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Provoost,  from  and  im- 
mediately after  the  acceptance  of  his  resignation  by  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Church  in  this  State,  ceased  to  be  the  Diocesan 
Bishop  thereof,  and  could  no  longer  rightfully  exercise  the 
functions  or  jurisdiction  appertaining  to  that  office;  that 
having  ceased  to  be  the  Diocesan  Bishop  as  aforesaid,  he 
could  neither  resumm,  nor  be  restored  to  that  character  by 
any  act  of  his  ov/n  or  of  the  General  Convention,  or  either  of 
its  houses,  without  the  consent  and  participation  of  the  said 
State  Convention,  which  consent  and  participation  the  said 
Bishop  Provoost  has  not  obtained;  and  that  his  claim  to 
such  character  is  therefore  unfounded. 

“And  further  this  Convention  doth  declare  and  resolve, 
that  the  spiritual  order  of  Bishop  having  been  canonically 
conferred  upon  the  said  Benjamin  Moore,  he  became  thereby, 
in  consequence  of  the  said  previous  election,  ipso  facto,  and 
of  right,  the  Diocesan  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  this  State,  and  as  such,  well  entitled  to  all  the 
jurisdiction  and  pre-eminence  belonging  to  that  office,  and 
which  have  been,  and  may  be,  canonically  exercised  by  him 
personally,  or  through  his  co-adjutor,  in  the  said  character. 

“And  this  Convention,  in  their  own  names,  and  for  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this  State,  do  hereby 
solemnly  declare  and  acknowledge  the  said  Benjamin  Moore, 
and  no  other  person,  to  be  their  true  and  lawful  Diocesan 
Bishop;  and  that  respect  and  obedience  ought  of  right  to 
be  paid  to  him  as  such.”* 

Stripped  of  its  ponderous  legal  verbiage  this  declaration  is  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  the  constitution  of  the  American  Church.  In 
every  constitutional  step  taken  for  the  election  and  consecration  of  a 
bishop,  the  action  of  a diocese  is  subject  to  the  consent  and  approval 
of  the  General  Convention.  The  choice  of  a diocese  may,  or  may  not 
be  ratified  by  the  General  Convention  when  in  session,  or  by  the 
* Journal,  1812,  pgs.  236-37. 
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Bishops  and  Standing  Committees  at  other  times.  ‘The  right  of 
election”  by  the  State  Convention”  is  not  questionable,  but  that  elec- 
tion must  be  approved  by  the  constituted  authority  of  the  Church. 
To  say,  as  this  statement  does,  that  the  moment  Bishop  Provoost’s 
resignation  of  jurisdiction  was  accepted  by  the  Diocesan  Convention, 
he  ceased  to  be  Diocesan  Bishop,  is  obviously  incorrect.  It  did  not, 
and  could  not  be  effective,  until  such  resignation  was  accepted  by 
the  House  of  Bishops.  And  the  House  of  Bishops,  after  the  most 
careful  deliberation,  refused  to  accept  Provoost’s  resignation  of  juris- 
diction. Their  language  is  most  explicit.  They  judged  it  “to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  sacred  trust  committed  to  them,  to  recognize 
the  Bishop’s  act  as  an  effectual  resignation.”  And  though,  to  meet 
the  situation  in  New  York  they  consented  to  consecrate  Benjamin 
Moore,  it  was  with  the  explicit  statement  that,  during  the  lifetime 
of  Bishop  Provoost,  they  would  consider  him  as  “assistant  or  co- 
adjutor,” and  his  Episcopal  acts  were  to  be  subject  to  the  concurrence 
of  the  Diocesan.  However  much  the  action  of  Bishop  Provoost  in 
reassuming  diocesan  duties  after  so  long  an  interval  may  be  regretted, 
it  seems  clear  from  the  record  of  the  action  of  the  House  of  Bishops 
that  he  was  in  fact,  and  by  right,  the  Diocesan  Bishop. 

Bishop  Provoost  appears  to  have  borne  this  rebuke  in  a meek  and 
quiet  spirit  and  to  have  retired  once  again  into  private  life.  He 
lingered  for  about  four  years,  and  died  on  September  6,  1815.  On 
the  evening  of  that  day  the  following  notice  appeared  in  The  Neiv  York 
Post: 

“Suddenly  this  morning,  in  the  73rd  year  of  his  age,  the 
Right  Reverend  Samuel  Provoost,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  New  York.  As  amotig 
such  a number  of  relations,  and  so  long  a list  of  friends,  it  is 
impossible  to  send  particular  invitations,  without  some, 
tho’  involuntary  omissions;  the  friends  and  relations  of 
the  family,  and  of  Mr.  Golden,*  and  generally  the  friends 
of  the  Church,  are  hereby  invited  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
the  Bishop  from  his  late  residence.  No.  261  Greenwich 
Street,  tomorrow  afternoon  at  5 o’clock.” 

Every  mark  of  respect  was  shown.  Bishop  Hobart  was  absent  on 
a distant  visitation  of  the  diocese,  but  the  parish  church  was  draped 
in  mourning.  The  Evening  Post  of  the  11th  has  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  funeral: 

“The  funeral  of  Bishop  Provoost  took  place  on  Thurs- 
day. Owing  to  the  short  time  for  the  preparation  and  notice, 
arising  from  the  full  habit  of  body  in  which  the  Bishop  died, 
the  tokens  of  respect  were  not  such  as  would  otherwise  have 
*Cadwallader  Golden,  the  Bishop’s  son-in-law. 
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been  witnessed.  Yet  as  far  as  information  could  be  im- 
parted, a solicitude  was  manifested  to  pay  the  last  sad  offices 
of  affectionate  regard.  All  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  the  city, 
and  some  visiting  brethren,  attended,  as  did  also  those  of 
other  denominations.  The  Pall,  covered  with  the  Bishop’s 
robes,  was  borne  by  the  older  of  the  clergy,  among  whom 
were  some  of  the  Bishop’s  old  acquaintances  and  friends. 
In  the  procession  was  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Judges 
of  the  Courts  of  the  United  States,  the  Mayor,  the  Recorder, 
and  Members  of  the  Corporation,  Gentlemen  of  the  Bar, 
Physicians,  and  members  of  the  different  public  bodies  with 
which  the  deceased  had  been  connected,  as  the  Vestry  of 
Trinity  Church,  Trustees  of  the  College  and  of  the  Charity 
School,  together  with  an  immense  number  of  the  members  of 
the  Church,  as  well  as  of  other  denominations,  who,  besides 
the  immediate  friends  and  relations  attended  out  of  a deeply 
implanted  and  long-standing  regard. 

“The  procession,  headed  by  the  children  of  the  Episcopal 
Charity  School,  of  which  Bishop  Provoost  had  for  many 
years  been  the  protecting  guardian  and  friend,  moved  at 
6 o’clock  down  Greenwich  street,  up  Partition  street,  and 
thence  down  Broadway  to  Trinity  Church.  During  the 
whole  time  the  bells  in  the  city  were  tolled  by  order  of  the 
Corporation.  As  the  procession  passed  St.  Paul’s,  where 
the  family  of  the  Bishop  used  to  attend  divine  service,  the 
deep-toned  sound  of  that  noble  bell,  which  appeared  to  be 
muffled,  seemed  to  speak  the  sense  of  his  attendants  of  his 
former  faithful  services,  as  well  as  a regret  for  the  happy 
days  that  are  passed,  and  greatly  added  to  that  deep  feeling 
of  sorrow  which  pervaded  the  attending  multitude. 

“When  the  procession  arrived  at  Trinity  Church,  after 
a solemn  and  mournful  dirge  from  the  organ,  full  service  was 
performed.  The  Psalms  and  Lessons  were  read  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  How;*  a sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris ;t 
and  the  funeral  service  was  performed  at  the  interment  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones.J  The  church  was  immensely  thronged 
and  the  effect  was  deeply  solemn  and  impressive. 

“The  members  present,  who  had  for  many  years  been 
witnesses  of  the  parochial  labours  of  their  departed  Rector, 
bore  testimony  to  the  representations  of  the  preacher, 
when  he  stated  the  regular,  uniform,  unintermitted  and  con- 
scientious discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  sanctuary,  for  which 
the  Bishop  was  remarkable;  his  amiable,  easy,  yet  dignified 
deportment,  towards  all  the  members  of  his  flock;  and 
especially  his  charity  and  kindness  to  the  poor. 

“The  clergy  who  had  been  under  his  Episcopal  juris- 
diction bore  equal  testimony  to  the  representation,  of  that 
inflexible  integrity,  that  uniform  adherence  to  principle, 
that  spirit  of  impartiality,  that  cool,  deliberate  judgement 

*Rev.  Thomas  Yardley  How,  Assistant  Minister  of  Trinity. 

^Rev.  Dr.  William  Harris,  Rector  of  St.  Marlds  Church. 

%Rev.  Cave  Jones,  formerly  of  Trinity  Parish. 
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in  investigating,  and  that  firm,  unshaken  constancy  in  exe- 
cuting which  appears  in  every  part  of  Bishop  Provoost’s  ad- 
ministration. 

“He  sought  the  happiness  of  his  clergy,  as  the  preacher 
justly  enforced,  he  studied  their  comfort;  he  guarded  against 
any  unhappy  collisions,  or  he  took  the  most  effective  means 
to  heal  them.  His  house  ever  presented  a home  to  every 
visiting  member  of  his  spiritual  family;  and  they  met  with  a 
hospitality,  and  welcome  truly  affectionate  and  parental.” 

At  the  followdng  diocesan  convention  Bishop  Hobart  added  his 
tribute  in  the  stilted  language  of  that  day  when  he  said : 

“The  Right  Reverend  Bishop  Provoost  has  very  recently 
departed  this  life.  To  the  benevolence  and  urbanity  that 
marked  all  his  intercourse  with  his  Clergy,  and  indeed  every 
social  relation,  there  is  strong  and  universal  testimony:  and 
with  respect  to  the  manner  which  marked  his  official  inter- 
course, there  can  be  no  testimony  more  interesting  than  that 
of  the  venerable  Bishop  of  our  Church  in  Pennsylvania,* 
who,  on  a public  occasion,  several  years  since,  referring  to 
the  intimate  relation  between  himself  and  Bishop  Provoost, 
introduced  the  sentiment,  that  ‘delegation  to  the  same  civil 
ofiice  is  a ground  on  which  benevolence  and  friendly  offices 
may  be  expected,’  and  then  remarked,  ‘how  much  more  sacred 
is  a relation  between  two  persons,  who,  under  the  appoint- 
ment of  a Christian  Church,  had  been  successfully  engaged 
together  in  obtaining  for  it  the  succession  of  the  apostolic 
office  of  the  Episcopacy  who  in  the  subsequent  exercise  of 
that  Episcopacy,  had  jointly  laboured  in  all  the  ecclesiastical 
business  which  has  occurred  among  us;  and  who,  through  the 
whole  of  it,  never  knew  a word,  or  even  a sensation,  tending 
to  personal  dissatisfaction  or  disunion.”! 

These  contemporary  judgments  should  go  far  towards  correcting 
many  misapprehensions  which  tradition  has  associated  with  Bishop 
Provoost.  His  somewhat  abrupt  resignation  has  overshadowed  the 
great  value  of  his  ministerial  service.  His  episcopate  can  only  be 
faiily  judged  by  the  standard  of  his  day.  He  lived  in  difficult  times 
as  far  as  the  Church  was  concerned.  From  the  beginning  of  his 
ministry  and  throughout  his  active  episcopate  the  Church  was  under 
suspicion;  distrusted,  as  someone  remarked,  “as  a piece  of  baggage 
left  behind  by  the  British  troops,”  and  the  episcopate  was  distrusted 
even  more  than  the  Church.  The  early  bishops  found  it  necessary  to 
be  “wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves.”  Prior  to  1811  the 
Church  was  on  the  defensive.  The  consecration  of  Hobart  in  that 

*Bishop  William  White. 

\ Journal,  1815,  pg.  313. 
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year  ushered  in  a new  day — the  day  of  aggression.  Provoost  did  not 
strive  or  cry;  nor  was  his  voice  heard  in  the  streets,  but  he  served  God 
and  the  Church  in  and  according  to  his  day  and  generation. 


Bibliographical  Note, — ^There  is  only  one  small  Bibliography  of 
Bishop  Provoost — Life  of  Bishop  Provoost,  by  John  N.  Norton  (N.  Y. 
Episcopal  Sunday  School  Union  and  Church  BookSociety, 1859,  pp. 183). 
Though  not  very  adequate  and  not  free  from  errors,  the  author  had 
the  advantage  of  access  to  the  Bishop’s  private  papers  which  have 
not  since  been  available.  Dr.  Berrian’s  Historical  Sketch  of  Trinity 
Church  (New  York:  Stanford  & Swords,  1847)  contains  a sketch  re- 
printed from  The  Churchman,  and  written  by  Cadwallader  Colden, 
son-in-law  of  the  Bishop,  with  additions  by  Mr.  George  Rapelye, 
p.  197ff.  The  latter  gentleman  also  contributes  an  important  letter 
appended  to  the  sketch  in  Sprague’s  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit, 
Vol.  V,  p.  240-245  (New  York:  Robert  Carter  & Brothers,  1859). 
President  William  Duer  gives  some  personal  reminiscences  of  Provoost 
in  his  Reminiscences  of  an  Old  New  Yorker,  p.  16  (New  York:  Printed 
for  W.  L.  Andrews,  1867).  The  Centennial  History  of  the  Diocese 
of  New  York  contains  a brief  biography  from  the  pen  of  General 
James  Grant  Wilson,  p.  127ff  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  1886). 
Valuable  material  is  found  in  Dr,  Morgan  Dix’s  History  of  Trinity 
Parish;  also  in  the  appendices.  In  the  New  York  Historical  Society’s 
Collections  for  1870  there  are  reprinted  the  notices  in  the  New  York 
press  relating  to  Trinity  Church  from  1730  to  1790.  They  contain 
many  references  to  Bishop  Provoost.  The  Archives  of  the  General 
Convention,  Vol.  II,  contain  a sketch  and  a facsimile  of  the  Bishop’s 
letter  of  resignation.  The  relations  of  Seabury  and  Provoost  are 
treated,  from  the  Seabury  point  of  view,  in  Beardsley’s  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Bishop  Seabury;  also  in  Perry’s  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Church;  and  Bishop  White’s  Memoirs  of  the  Church  (De  Costa 
edition).  The  early  history  of  missionary  work  beyond  Albany  is 
told  in  Hayes’  History  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York  (Rochester: 
Scranton,  Wetmore  & Co.,  1905).  The  early  journals  of  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Diocese  of  New  York  (1785-1819)  were  reprinted  in 
1844  and  published  by  Henry  W.  Onderdonk,  25  John  Street,  New 
York.  Bishop  Provoost  left  no  printed  material. 


DOCUMENTARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  BEGINNINGS 
OF  THE  Church  in  Chicago 

Compiled  by  the  Editor 

Introductory  Note. — In  the  year  1818  Illinois  was  admitted 
to  the  fellowship  of  the  States  having  then  a population  of  about 
fifty  thousand. 

Five  years  later  an  agent  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary 
.Society  of  this  Church  was  sent  out  on  a prospecting  tour  in  the  course 
of  which  he  visited  several  places  in  the  lower  part  of  Illinois.  In  the 
course  of  his  visit  he  organized  two  parishes — St.  John’s,  Albion,  and 
Trinity  Church,  Alton.  Once  organized,  these  two  parishes  were 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources.  They  were  too  poor  to  maintain 
a minister,  had  any  such  been  available,  and  the  Society  in  New  York 
had  no  missionaries  to  send  them.  So  they  died  aborning. 

About  1831  the  Rev.  L.  H.  Corson,  who  had  been  appointed  a 
missionary  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  visited  Edwardsville  and  Jackson- 
ville, in  Illinois.  In  the  former  place  he  found  two  Episcopal  families 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  Illinois  was  a much  more  promising 
field  for  the  Church  than  Missouri.  Jacksonville  was  made  a mission 
station  and  a parish  was  organized  there.  In  1833  the  Rev.  John 
Batchelder,  who  had  been  ordered  Deacon  on  July  5th  by  Bishop 
Griswold  of  the  Eastern  diocese,  was  appointed  missionary  at  Jackson- 
ville. Arriving  at  his  station  on  June  22  amid  an  outbreak  of  cholera, 
he  found  a general  disposition  to  favour  Episcopacy,  and  though  the 
congregation  were  small,  he  found  no  reason  for  discouragement. 
In  1834  a parish  was  organized  at  Rushville  and  for  a short  time  w^as 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Richmond  of  New  York. 

In  1834  three  missionaries  were  appointed  to  Illinois  by  the 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society — the  Rev.  Isaac  William 
Hallam  to  Chicago;  the  Rev.  Henry  Tullidge  to  Galena,  and  the  Rev. 
James  C.  Richmond  to  Rushville  and  Beardstown.  Later  in  the  fall 
the  Rev.  Palmer  Dyer  was  appointed  to  Peoria.  In  the  winter  of 
1834  there  were  five  clergymen  officiating  in  the  state. 

On  March  9,  1835,  the  primary  convention  was  held,  attended  by 
three  clergymen  and  laymen  representing  three  parishes.  After  pro- 
longed discussion  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  ‘‘This  Convention 
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do  appoint  the  Rt.  Rev.  Philander  Chase,  D.  D.,  a bishop  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  to  the 
episcopate  of  Illinois;  and  that  he  be  and  hereby  is  invited  to  move 
into  this  diocese,  and  to  assume  episcopal  jurisdiction  in  the  same.” 
At  that  time  Bishop  Chase,  who  had  abruptly  resigned  his  jurisdiction 
in  Ohio,  was  living  at  Gilead,  Michigan,  dividing  his  time  between 
farming  and  missionary  work.  He  was  then  fifty-nine  years  old. 
The  bishop,  regarding  the  call  ‘‘as  entirely  providential,”  accepted  it, 
adding  in  his  letter,  “In  accepting  the  appointment  to  the  Episcopate 
of  Illinois,  I cannot  refrain  from  mingling  with  a very  deep  sense  I 
have  of  the  honor  they  have  done  m.e,  the  melancholy  reflection  that 
the  days  of  my  strength  and  ability  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  planting 
churches  in  the  new  and  pathless  sections  of  our  country,  widely 
spread  and  illy  provided  with  temporal  comforts,  are  forever  past. 
If,  however,  it  be  seen  that  my  labors  have  not  been  in  vain  in  the 
Lord,  by  their  having  left  on  my  mind  deeply  imprinted,  salutary 
lessons,  and  useful  to  my  future  spiritual  charge;  if  by  time  and  ex- 
perience the  good  God  hath  mercifully  taught  me  to  rely  more  faith- 
fully on  His  wisdom  in  discerning  the  spirits,  whether  they  be  of  Hiniy 
and  to  make  a better  choice  of  i'nstruments  to  promote  His  glory,  and 
to  implore  more  fervently  and  constantly  the  direction  and  assistance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  winning  souls  to  Christ,  by  turning  men  from  sin 
to  holiness  of  life,  the  consoling  truth  m.ay  be  yet  verified,  that  God’s 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  our  weakness,  and  the  Messiah’s  kingdom 
is  advanced  even  by  the  infirmities  and  frailties  of  his  servants.”* 

There  was  no  precedent  in  the  Church  for  the  action  of  the 
diocese  of  Illinois  and  the  matter  received  anxious  consideration  at 
the  General  Convention  of  1835.  A committee  recognized  that  what 
had  taken  place  was  not  in  com.plete  harmony  with  the  Canons 
and  Constitution,  yet  did  not  regard  it  as  of  sufficient  importance 
“to  invalidate  the  proceedings.”  The  Convention  therefore  Re- 
solved, “That  the  Church  of  Illinois,  under  the  Episcopate  of  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Philander  Chase,  D.  D.,  be,  and  hereby  is,  received  and  ac- 
knowledged as  a diocese,  in  union  with  the  General  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States.” 

It  was  the  day  of  small  things  for  the  Church  in  Illinois.  Jack- 
sonville had  the  only  completed  church  building,  though  the  church  in 
Chicago  was  in  process  of  erection.  Four  parishes  had  a combined 
list  of  39  communicants,  and  there  w/ere  just  58  Sunday  School  scholars. 
The  parochial  reports  for  1835  show  23  baptisms,  13  confirmations, 
3 marriages  and  5 burials.  No  salary  wms  provided  for  the  bishop,  nor 
a home  to  shelter  his  family.  The  bishop  reports  that  he  found 
* Chase:  Reminiscences,  Vol.  II,  pgs.  217-8. 
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‘'only  three  or  four  clergymen,  and  two  of  them  on  the  wing,  with  no 
permanent  support  to  detain  them.”* 

The  visit  of  Bishop  Chase  to  England  and  the  subsequent  found- 
ing of  Jubilee  College,  belongs  to  a later  chapter  of  the  Church  in 
Illinois. 

During  his  absence  Bishop  Jackson  Kemper  made  some  visits 
to  Illinois.  He  reported  that  at  Rushville  a wooden  church,  26x40, 
was  being  erected;  that  Peoria  was  “flourishing,”  and  at  Mount 
Pleasant  there  were  enough  Episcopalians  to  erect  a place  of  worship. 
He  added,  “The  prospects  of  the  Church  are  yet  good,  so  good  that  I 
could  in  six  months  locate  most  usefully  sixty  clergymen.”  In  that 
year  of  1836  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Gear  was  appointed  missionary  at  Galena, 
and  the  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Darrow  missionary  in  Madison  and  St.  Clair 
Counties.  On  January  1st  Bishop  Kemper  consecrated  the  church  at 
Jacksonville,  where  there  were  fifteen  communicants,  and  on  February 
20th  he  organized  the  parish  of  St.  Paul’s  Alton. 

Extract  from  a letter  from  the  Rev.  I.  W.  Hallam,  officiating  at 
Chicago. 

Nov.  4,  1834.  I have  been  delayed  announcing  to  the 
Society  my  arrival  at  my  station  until  I might  have  some 
additional  information  to  give.  We  left  New  London  on 
the  1st  of  September.  The  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in 
several  places  through  which  we  must  pass,  induced  us  to 
remain  a short  time  at  Stonington,  my  native  town.  From 
thence  we  started  on  the  13th  of  September.  After  a weari- 
some journey,  we  arrived  at  Chicago  the  12th  of  October, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  in  a safe  and  sound  condition.  We 
had  been  anxiously  expected  and  were  warmly  and  hos- 
pitably received. 

The  Rev.  Palmer  Dyerf  preceded  me  a few  days.  The 
services  of  the  Church  were  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
this  district  by  him,  the  Twentieth  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
October  12,  1834.  He  left  for  Peona  (Peoria)  the  day  after 
I arrived,  which  place,  I understand,  he  intends  to  make  his 
field  of  Labour.  I also  saw  the  Rev.  Mr.  Selkrig,t  at  Niles, 

* Reminiscences,  Vol.  II,  pg.  233. 

^The  Rev.  Palmer  Dyer  was  ordered  Deacon  by  Bishop  Brownell  of  Connecticut  on 
June  6,  1822,  and  became  missionary  at  Granville,  Washington  County,  in  the  diocese 
of  New  York.  Three  years  later  he  removed  to  Hartford,  Connecticut  to  edit  the  *‘Epis- 
copal  Watchman,”  published  in  that  city.  In  1832  he  was  missionary  at  Syracuse, 
New  York,  and  in  1834  went  out  to  Illinois,  where  for  a short  time  he  was  rector  of  St. 
J udPs  Church,  Peoria.  He  was  secretary  of  the  first  convention  of  the  diocese  of  Illinois. 
He  appears  to  have  returned  to  the  diocese  of  New  York  and  in  1838  was  missionary 
at  Whitehall,  Washington  County. 

XThe  Rev.  James  Selkrig  was  ordered  Deacon  by  Bishop  John  Henry  Hobart 
of  New  York  on  September  10, 1829.  In  1832  he  was  missionary  at  Pompey,  Onandago 
County,  N.  Y.  In  the  fall  of  1834  appointed  missionary  at  Niles,  Michigan. 

In  the  course  of  his  missionary  journeys  he  organized  the  first  parish  at  Michigan  City, 
Ind. 
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Michigan.  I am  informed  that  he  is  zealously  engaged  there 
in  the  common  cause.  He  expressed  a wish  to  become  a 
missionary  of  our  Society,  and  undoubtedly  left  home  with 
that  expectation.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Tullidge*  arrived  in 
Chicago  last  week.  On  Sunday,  the  2nd  instant,  he  preached 
in  the  afternoon  in  the  Methodist  Chapel,  and  at  night  in 
the  Presbyterian  meeting-house.  He  expects  to  leave  on 
Thursday  for  Galena.  May  the  Lord  send  us  many  more 
like  him.  My  object  in  writing,  is  simply  to  inform  you  of 
my  arrival,  of  the  organization  of  a parish,  and  that  a con- 
venient place  for  our  services  has  been  provided,  which  we  ex- 
pect to  occupy  on  Sunday  next — on  all  these  subjects,  I shall 
send  a regular  account  in  my  quarterly  journal.  For  the 
present,  the  Committee  may  be  assured,  that  they  could 
not  have  sent  a missionary  to  a place  where  his  labours  are 
more  needed  or  the  prospect  of  success  more  encouraging.” 

(Missionary  Record,  January,  1835.) 

From  the  Report  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hall  am,  officiating  at  Chicago. 

“Dec.  1st  (1834).  I left  New  London  with  my  family, 
September  2 .....  On  the  way  I preached  once  in  Syracuse 
and  twice  in  Detroit.  By  the  divine  blessing,  we  were 
brought  in  safety  to  the  end  of  a long  and  wearisome  journey 
on  the  12th  of  October.  The  Rev.  Palmer  Dyer  arrived  in 
Chicago  a few  days  previous.  The  services  of  our  Church 
were  first  performed  by  him  in  this  district  of  the  country. 

He  preached  in  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house,  and  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  vSupper;  the  Presby- 
terian minister  and  the  members  of  his  Church,  together  wdth 
the  communicants  of  our  own,  receiving  the  com.munion  at 
his  hands;  and  I gladly  bear  witness  to  the  Christian  liberality 
and  kindness  with  which  we  have  thus  far  been  treated  by 
‘all  who  name  the  name  of  Christ.’ 

Nov.  2nd  a parish  was  duly  organized  by  the  name  of 
St.  James. 

Nov.  9th.  We  assembled  together  today,  for  the  first 
time,  as  an  Episcopal  congregation,  in  a room  generously 
offered  by  an  individual  for  our  use,  and  conveniently  fitted 
up.  I preached  several  Sundays  subsequent  to  my  arrival 
in  the  Presbyterian,  Methodist  and  Baptist  meeting-houses. 

The  forms  of  our  Church  were  regularly  observed,  and  the 
responses  very  generally  made.  Since  we  have  been  privi- 
leged to  have  a place  of  worship  that  we  can  call  our  own, 
the  number  attending  on  our  services  has  been  greater  than 
I anticipated.  I have  not  yet  ascertained  the  number  of 
those  calling  themselves  Episcopalians,  not  deeming  it  pru- 

*The  Rev.  Henry  Tullidge  was  ordered  Deacon  by  Bishop  B.  T.  Onderdonk,  of 
New  York  on  June  29,  1834,  and  was  immediately  appointed  missionary  at  Galena,  III. 
After  a short  ministry  there,  he  returned  to  New  York  and  became  missionary  at  Seneca 
Falls,  N.  Y. 
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dent  to  put  the  question  quite  yet.  It  cannot  be  less  than 
a hundred,  and  may  be  a hundred  and  fifty.  Neither  have  I 
as  yet  formed  a Church,  but  I expect  to  do  so  on  Sunday 
next.  The  number  of  communicants  residing  here,  as  far 
as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain,  is  fifteen.  I have  organized 
a Sunday  School;  the  number  of  scholars  is  necessarily  small. 
Our  congregation  is  made  up  principally  of  young  married  per- 
sons and  single  gentlemen.  Most  of  the  children  belonging 
to  it  are  of  too  tender  an  age  to  be  exposed  to  the  rigours  of 
the  winter  season.  In  the  course  of  the  next  spring  we  shall 
be  able  to  assemble  a larger  number.  We  are  well  supplied 
with  books  of  instruction  and  reading,  through  the  liberality 
of  the  Female  Benevolent  Society  of  St.  James  Church,  New 
London. 

Nov.  12th.  I left  Chicago  for  Juliet,  having  been  invited 
to  organize  a parish  there.  This,  however,  was  not  thought 
expedient  till  next  spring.  Juliet  is  about  forty  miles  from 
Chicago;  it  is  laid  out  on  the  Des  Plane  river,  near  the  route 
of  the  proposed  canal.  It  is  adjacent  to  the  famous  mound 
Juliet,  which  was  discovered  by  the  Sire  Juliet  and  is  minutely 
described  by  Schoolcraft  in  a late  work.  Juliet  is  a corrup- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  mound,  A town  in  this  part  of  the 
country  is  a level  plot  of  ground,  judiciously  selected  and 
divided  into  lots,  which  are  sold  at  public  auction.  It  is  not 
a little  amusing  as  you  ride  round,  to  be  informed  that  you  are 
now  in  Washington  street,  now  in  Water  street,  and  now  in 
the  public  square,  while  nothing  but  a log  school-house,  a 
tavern,  one  or  two  stores,  and  a half  dozen  dwelling  houses 
are  scattered  about  in  view.  There  is,  however,  some  rea- 
son in  this,  for  if  you  should  visit  the  spot  six  months  after- 
wards, you  would  probably  find  the  number  of  dwellings 
doubled  or  trebled.  Such  Juliet  now  is.  But  as  it  is  situated 
in  the  center  of  a fertile,  healthy,  and  well  settled  district, 
it  must  soon  become  a large  and  flourishing  town.  Within 
a circuit  of  twelve  miles,  there  are  over  two  hundred  families. 
I found  a few  families  decidedly  attached  to  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  eight  members  of  her  communion;  these  all  ex- 
pressed a willingness  to  support  the  services  of  our  Church, 
and  I doubt  not  would  esteem  it  a privilege  to  do  so.  There 
are  other  families  and  some  communicants  of  our  Church 
whom  I could  not  visit  at  this  time. 

I hope  to  form  a parish  at  Juliet  next  spring,  and  that  by 
autumn  the  way  will  have  been  prepared  for  the  constant 
services  of  some  brother,  who  is  ready  to  leave  father  and 
mother,  brother  and  sister,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven’s  sake. 
Members  of  our  Church  who  intend  to  locate  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  state  will  find  healthy  and  fertile  locations  in  the 
vicinity  of  Juliet.  They  would  enjoy  the  occasional  services 
of  their  own  Church,  and  might  assist  in  securing  their  per- 
manent establishment — a consideration  not  to  be  overlooked 
by  any  member  of  our  communion. 
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16th,  Sunday.  Preached  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Bowen,  to 
a small  congregation.  Six  communicants  of  our  Church  were 
present,  to  whom  I would  have  gladly  given  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  had  circumstances  permitted. 

22d.  I returned  to  my  home,  well  pleased  with  this 
introduction  to  the  fatigues  and  pleasures  of  a country 
missionary’s  life.  The  former  are  not  few,  the  latter  are 
peculiar;  a holy  feeling  is  experienced  as  the  eye  rests  upon 
the  humble  dwelling,  in  search  of  which  many  a weary  mile 
has  been  passed  over,  springing  from  the  reflection  that  you 
are  about  to  confer  upon  one,  two  or  more  of  the  same  pro- 
fession and  faith,  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  meeting  a mis- 
sionary of  their  own  beloved  Church.  When  you  have  en- 
tered the  door  and  announced  your  message,  the  warm 
pressure  and  upturned  eye  assure  you  that  you  are  welcome, 
and  God  is  praised. 

I can  assure  the  Society  that  they  could  not  have  sent  a 
missionary  to  any  place  where  his  services  are  more  needed, 
or  may  be  more  beneficial.  Two  years  ago,  this  place  was 
known  only  as  a military  post.  It  is  now  as  large  as  any 
town  in  the  state,  containing  about  two  thousand  inhabitants. 
Its  growth  has  been  unprecedented  even  in  the  annals  of 
western  history, — and  it  is  reasonably  expected  that  its  in- 
crease will  be  in  the  same  proportion.  The  Presbyterians, 
Catholics,  Methodists  and  Baptists,  have  congregations  and 
places  of  worship.  There  is  a respectable  number  of  pro- 
fessing Episcopalians,  and  there  are  many  who  are  not  at- 
tached to  any  denomination.  Our  Church  will  receive  a 
share  of  public  support,  and  will,  I trust,  repay  a hundred- 
fold. Lots  have  been  given,  upon  which  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  a church  in  the  course  of  the  next  spring  or  summer. 
Seven  hundred  dollars  have  been  subscribed  for  this  object, 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  increase  to  a thousand  or  more; 
and  then,  with  the  addition  of  a few  hundred  dollars  which 
we  hope  to  receive  from  some  of  our  eastern  friends,  we 
shall  raise  a church  for  the  worship  and  to  the  glory  of  Al- 
mighty God.”  (Missionary  Record,  February,  1835.) 

From  the  Report  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hallam,  officiating  in  Chicago. 

“March  5th,  1835.  Since  my  last  report,  my  time  has 
been  occupied  in  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  parish 
I had  previously  organized  in  this  place,  to  which  my  labours 
in  the  winter  have  been  necessarily  confined.  I have  regu- 
larly preached  twice  on  Sunday,  and  for  some  time  past,  have 
lectured  every  Wednesday  evening.  Morning  prayer  has 
been  read  on  holy  days,  and  the  word  of  exhortation  occa- 
sionally given.  I have  lately  been  invited  to  officiate  once  in 
three  weeks  in  Fort  Dearborn,  and  have  done  so  once.  From 
thirty  to  forty  of  the  soldiers  were  present,  some  of  whom 
gave  heed  to  the  word  spoken. 
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Feb.  12th,  at  a parish  meeting,  it  was  resolved,  ‘that 
it  is  expedient  to  proceed  to  the  erection  of  an  Episcopal 
Church  in  lots  donated  by  the  Messrs.  Kinsies  for  that 
purpose.’  We  have  since  decided  upon  a brick  building, 

30  by  50  feet  in  size,  expense  estimated  at  three  thousand 
dollars.  Of  this  sum,  we  shall,  I trust,  be  able  to  raise 
$1500;  this,  added  to  the  value  of  the  lots  at  the  low  estimate 
of  $1000,  will  give  the  amount  $2500.  This,  considering  our 
numbers  are  few,  the  want  of  those  local  prejudices  and 
attachments,  that  assist  very  much  in  erecting  churches  in 
long  settled  communities,  and  the  scarcity  of  money,  will  be 
creditable  to  the  liberality  and  piety  of  the  people.  In  order 
to  meet  the  full  expense  of  building  our  church,  we  must 
mortgage  the  lots,  and  ask  the  aid  of  those  who  are  blessed 
with  more  means  and  greater  privileges.  I hardly  know  how 
to  ask  the  contributions  of  my  Christian  brethren,  when  the 
cry  for  help  ascends  from  so  many  quarters  of  this  destitute 
land.  Our  claims  are  the  same  with  others,  or  need  perhaps 
as  great.  I am  persuaded  that  the  prosperity  of  our  Zion, 
and  the  salvation  of  men,  cannot  be  more  effectually  secured, 
than  by  meeting  all  requests  of  this  kind,  with  prompt  and 
liberal  aid.  An  agency  has  not  been  thought  expedient  in 
our  case.  I have  written  to  several  of  my  clerical  brethren, 
entreating  their  influence  in  our  behalf,  among  their  re- 
spective congregations.  If  these  remarks  meet  the  eye  of  any 
accustomed  to  contribute  of  their  substance  to  the  building 
up  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  a portion  for  our  necessity  will  not 
be  misplaced,  and  as  the  Lord  liveth,  will  not  go  unre- 
warded. 

Permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
town  of  Juliet,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  my  first  report. 
Some  of  its  local  advantages  were  there  enumerated.  Its 
importance  is  now  increased;  a bill  for  a canal  connecting 
the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  river  Illinois,  having 
passed  the  Legislature  during  the  last  session.  The  route 
lies  through  Juliet,  which  must  soon  become  equal  to  any 
of  the  large  towns  on  the  Erie  Canal.  By  next  autumn,  it 
will  present  the  appearance  of  a flourishing  village,  and  the 
adjacent  groves  will  have  been  well  filled.  A missionary  of 
the  Presbyterian  society  will  commence  his  labours  there 
soon;  but  there  is  room  for  all  to  do  good.  An  unusual 
number  of  the  inhabitants  are  Episcopalians.  Lots  are 
offered  upon  which  to  erect  an  Episcopal  Church  and  a par- 
sonage. Why  need  we  always  be  too  late?  Here  is  every 
reasonable  inducement  for  commencing  missionary  opera- 
tions. I know  the  Committee  will  do  all  in  their  power 
to  prevent  this  convenient  opportunity  from  slipping  by 
unimproved 

P.  S.  There  were  two  mistakes  in  the  printing  my  first 
report,  owing  to  my  bad  handwriting.  The  town  of  Juliet 
takes  its  name  from  a celebrated  mound  in  its  vicinity.  The 
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name  of  the  mound  is  a corruption  of  the  name  of  its  dis- 
coverer, the  Sire  Joliet.” 

(Missionary  Record,  June,  1835.) 

From  the  Report  of  the  Rev.  J.  Hallam,  officiating  at  Chicago. 

“June  2d.  Our  progress  since  my  last  report,  though 
slow,  has  been  steadily  forward.  I find  that  the  missionary 
must  be  faithful  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and  then  wait 
patiently  on  the  Lord  for  the  reward  of  his  labour.  The 
number  of  communicants  remains  the  same;  some  having 
joined  the  Church,  others  having  removed  from  the  place. 
At  the  next  communion  two  or  three  will  be  added.  Our 
principal  object  now  is  the  erection  of  a Church,  the  com- 
mencement of  which  is  delayed  for  the  want  of  materials 
and  workmen.  These  deficiencies  supplied^  we  shall  pro- 
ceed. Once  provided  with  a convenient  place  of  worship,  a 
respectable  congregation  will  not  be  wanting.  Our  popula- 
tion is  now  rapidly  increasing.  All  is  bustle  and  excitement. 
Amid  the  general  devotion  to  worldly  business,  religion  and 
the  Church  are  somewhat  neglected;  some  say  necessarily. 

I cannot  but  think  otherwise.  May  8th,  the  Right  Rev. 
Philander  Chase  arrived  in  Chicago.  The  Sunday  follow- 
ing, the  Bishop  preached  and  administered  the  communion 
in  the  Presbyterian  meeting-house.  In  the  afternoon,  his 
nephew,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chase,  preached  in  the  Methodist 
Chapel;  in  the  evening  the  Bishop  preached  in  the  same 
place. 

12th.  The  Bishop  left  Chicago  on  a tour  through  the 
state.  I have  just  received  100  Prayer-Books,  a donation 
from  the  Auxiliary  New-York  Bible  and  Common  Prayer- 
Book  Society,  and  30,000  pages  of  Tracts,  a donation  from 
the  New-York  Protestant  Episcopal  Tract  Society — to 
be  divided  between  the  stations  at  Chicago,  Galena  and 
Peoria.” 

(Missionary  Record,  August,  1835.) 

From  the  Report  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hallam,  officiating  at  Chicago. 

“Sept.  3 (1835).  Since  my  last  report  of  June  1st,  I 
have  married  one  couple,  buried  two  adults,  and  baptized 
three  infants.  Four  have  been  added  to  the  communion — 
one  removed.  We  have  had  a share  of  the  many  who  this 
season  have  settled  in  Chicago.  The  large  room  we  now 
occupy  is  usually  well  filled.  Of  every  part  of  my  duty  I can 
speak  encouragingly,  excepting  the  Sunday  School,  which, 
though  now  somewhat  more  flourishing,  is  not  what  it  ought 
to  be. 

During  the  land  sales  in  June,  the  ladies  of  St.  James 
parish  held  a fair.  The  sales  amounted  to  $1,431.  The  pro- 
ceeds will  be  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  an  organ, 
lamp,  &c. 
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I am  happy  to  state,  that  the  foundation  of  our  church 
is  now  commenced.  By  the  blessing  of  God,  the  wall  will 
be  raised  and  the  building  enclosed  this  fall.  Among  the 
subscriptions  to  its  erection,  one  is  deserving  of  grateful 
notice,  that  of  Wm.  B.  Ogden,  agent  for  the  proprietors  of  cer- 
tain property  adjacent,  who  subscribed  $1,000. 

July  8th,  I left  home  to  visit  the  village  (for  such  it 
may  now  be  called),  of  Juliet.  Bishop  Chase  had  a short 
time  previous  organized  a parish  there.  I found  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  rejoicing  that  an  appropriation  had  been 
made  towards  the  support  of  a missionary,  and  hoping  soon 
to  welcome  one  among  them.  I preached  in  Juliet  twice  on 
Sunday,  12th  inst.,  and  during  my  visit,  twice  more  in 
the  neighborhood.  ‘The  summer  is  ended,’  and  I have  not 
yet  heard  of  one  decided  offer  for  that  promising  field  of 
labour. 

July  28th,  I made  an  excursion  about  thirty  miles  N.  W. 
from  Chicago,  where  I knew  of  some  settlers  on  Indian  lands 
attached  to  our  communion,  and  glad  I was  to  find  a few 
zealous  and  enlightened  Connecticut  Churchmen.  The  Sun- 
day previous  they  had  met  for  lay  reading  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a Sunday  School,  in  which  good  beginning  I exhorted 
them  stedfastly  to  persevere.  Within  a short  distance  are 
six  families  of  Episcopalians  and  five  communicants,  a num- 
ber more  of  which  spirit  will  join  them  in  the  spring.  And 
here  may  be  commenced  the  next  missionary  station  in  this 
part  of  Illinois,  Even  now,  while  the  lands  are  not  owned, 
not  even  surveyed,  the  missionary  will  find  it  for  his  in- 
terest and  usefulness  to  commence  the  work.  This  report 
closes  the  account  of  my  proceedings  as  your  missionary 
for  one  year.  We  shall  need  your  fostering  care  yet  an- 
other. The  missionary  stipend  and  the  contributions  of 
my  people  have  fallen  short  of  my  expenses.  Many  things 
have  been  left  undone;  but  when  I consider  what  has  been 
accomplished,  I thank  God  for  the  institution  of  Missionary 
Societies,  and  bless  the  providence  which  made  me  a mis- 
sionary.” 

(Missionary  Record,  November,  1835.) 

Statement  hy  the  Rev.  Isaac  W.  Hallam  (undated). 

“After  worshipping  for  some  time  in  a room  where  the 
parish  was  organized,  we  moved  over  to  the  South  side  and 
occupied  Montgomery’s  Auction  Store.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  prints  of  the  town  that  was  to  be,  and  we  used 
to  go  early  in  the  morning  and  turn  their  faces  to  the  wall 
vso  that  the  attention  of  the  people  might  not  be  drawn  to 
worldly  business.  There  were  very  few  chairs  and  most  of 
the  congregation  used  to  sit  on  barrels  and  baskets  while 
I preached  from  the  auctioneer’s  block  where,  during  the 
week,  lots  were  sold  for  $5.00  apiece.  Indians  often  came  in 
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during  the  services;  others  looked  in  and  more  passed  by  the 
door.  Subsequently,  we  worshipped  in  the  Presbyterian 
meeting  house  which  was  on  the  common  at  the  north  end 
of  the  lot  where  the  Sherman  House  now  stands.” 

(Ninetieth  anniversary  of  St.  James  Church,  Chicago.) 

From  the  Rev.  Isaac  W.  Hallam,  Missionary  to  Chicago. 

“December  7,  1835.  During  the  last  quarter  my  labours 
have  been  confined  to  Chicago.  I have  buried  six  individuals 
and  married  two  couples.  Four  persons  have  been  added  to 
the  number  of  communicants.  By  the  blessing  of  God,  I may 
again  report  that  my  congregation  continues  to  increase. 

On  Sunday  last  there  was  a more  numerous  attendance  on  our 
services  than  ever  before. 

Of  several  places  where  Missionaries  of  our  Church 
might  be  immediately  stationed,  and  where  I know  that 
now  is  the  time  to  put  in  the  sickle,  I select  Milwalky.*  It 
is  situated  in  the  Ouisconsonf  territory,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  and  distant  about  80  miles  from  Chicago.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  judicious  persons  it  will  be  very  little  in- 
ferior to  the  last  named  place.  Twenty-five  miles  this 
side  of  Milwalky  is  Root  River.  The  two  might  be  united 
for  the  present  in  one  station.  I have  been  frequently  re- 
quested by  intelligent  and  influential  men  of  both  places  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  this  subject,  and  to 
assure  them  of  a readiness  on  the  part  of  the  people  generally 
to  support  a Missionary  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  They  al- 
ways add,  what  your  missionaries  so  often  write,  ‘Now  is 
the  time.’  It  is  not  so  much  what  these  places  now  are,  as 
what  they  will  be  in  a short  time,  that  makes  it  so  important 
that  they  should  be  immiediately  occupied.  Both  Milwalky 
and  Root  River  will  have  harbours,  and  where  such  is  the  case 
the  increase  of  populatibn  is  astonishingly  great. ”f; 

(Spirit  of  Missions,  Vol.  1,  pgs.  15-16.) 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Missions  for  1837  states  that 
“Chicago  has  ceased  to  be  a Missionary  station.  The  labors 
of  the  Missionary  at  that  place  have  been  so  highly  blessed 
of  God,  and  the  parish  has  enjoyed  such  a measure  of  pros- 
peritv  as  no  longer  to  need  the  fostering  care  of  the  Church. ”§ 

The  basement  of  the  new  St.  James  Church  was  used 
for  services  late  in  1836.  The  church  bell,  the  first  in 
Chicago,  was  rung  on  Christmas  Day,  and  the  body  of  the 
church  was  occupied  for  the  first  time  on  March  26,  1837. 

* Milwaukee. 

^Wisconsin. 

XBy  action  of  the  Domestic  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  Milwalky  and 
Root  River,  then  in  Michigan  Territory,  on  Lake  Michigan,  were  made  missionary  sta- 
tions on  January  4,  1836,  with  a grant  of  $250  to  each. 

^Spirit  of  Missions,  Vol.  II,  pg.  207. 
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Letter  of  Bishop  Philander  Chase. 

Monday  night,  26th  of  June,  1837. 

‘‘Yesterday  was  a blessed  day  in  Chicago.  Mild  was  the 
air  and  serene  the  sky.  The  moral  state  of  things  also 
seemed  in  unison  with  the  natural  world. 

“Was  not  this  a blessing,  inviting  the  mind  of  every 
Christian  to  pray  for  that  peace  which  the  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  alone  can  give  to  the  souls 
of  men! 

The  consecration  of  St.  James  Church,  Chicago,  took 
place  precisely  at  half-past  ten.  The  church  was  filled  to 
overflowing  even  before  the  Bishop  met  the  wardens  and 
vestrymen  at  the  door.  A stillness  and  breathless  silence, 
seldom  witnessed  in  a crowded  assembly,  was  observed  at 
every  step  the  procession  advanced  from  the  vestibule  to  the 
altar;  and  the  solemnity  of  the  divine  service  appointed  for 
the  occasion  was,  I have  reason  to  believe,  deeply  felt  by  all. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Hallam  read  the  morning  prayer,  and  myself 
the  ante-communion,  and  also  the  sermon.  Never  did  I 
speak  to  a more  attentive  audience;  and  when  the  con- 
firmation of  eleven  well-prepared  persons  was  performed, 
who  all  joined  in  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Communion,  the 
text  of  the  discourse  just  preached  seemed  literally  ful- 
filled, and  all  appeared  ready  to  say  with  it,  ‘The  Lord  is  in 
this  place.  This  is  none  other  than  the  house  of  God,  and 
this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.’  The  whole  number  of  the 
communicants  now  is  about  thirty  belonging  to  St.  James 
Church.” 

(Reminiscences  of  Bishop  Chase,  VoL  II,  pgs.  388-9.) 


GOD’S  Mercy  and  Man’s  ministry 
By  Rev.  Edward  William  Peel,  D.  D. 


A sermon  preached  in  St.  John’s  Church,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  on  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 23rd,  1877 — Fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  commencement  of  his  ministry. 

{Typewritten  from  the  original  by  Rev.  F.  P.  Willes) 

“Seeing  we  have  this  ministry,  as  we  have  received  mercy,  we  faint  not.” — 

II  Cor.  iv:l. 

IN  the  year  1827  there  were  thirty-three  persons  admitted  to  the 
ministry  of  our  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  There  were  nine 
Bishops  who  received  them  to  the  Diaconate.  I give  the  names 
of  those  most  venerable  and  holy  men  as  they  stand  in  the  record  of 
our  Church  history.  They  were  Bishops  White,  Hobart,  Griswold, 
Moore,  Chase,  Kemp,  Bowen,  Brownell,  Ravenscroft.  Of  the  thirty- 
three  Deacons  on  whom  they  laid  Holy  hands  with  prayer,  but  six 
now  remain.  They  are  as  follows  in  the  order  of  their  admission: 
The  Revs,  Wm.  K.  Lewis,  W.  R.  Whittingham,  C.  F.  Jones,  Samuel 
Fuller,  Horatio  Potter,  and  myself  last.  Of  the  Bishops  of  that  year, 

1827,  who  ordained  them  not  one  remains 

I fear,  beloved,  to  trust  myself  to  those  earliest  days,  when  we 
saw  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  the  face  of  the  Primitive  and  faithful 
Shelton,  the  Father  of  St.  John’s,  who  was  often  under  my  father’s 
roof  and  at  his  table,  and  he  would  give  to  us  at  such  times  as  occasion 
admitted  the  words  of  kindness,  gentleness  and  sacred  truth.  And 
there  were  venerable  men  constant  attendants  on  his  ministry.  They 
were  always  at  church.  There  was  ever  the  venerable  and  venerated 
Ozias  Burr.  There  was  also  my  own  father,  the  watchful  and  patient 
warden  of  St.  John’s  for  a period  of  forty  years.  His  love  for  the 
Church  of  God,  for  her  teachings,  her  comforts  and  her  heavenly 
hopes,  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  a passion.  In  the  last  days  of 
his  life,  when  weak  and  dying,  no  entreaty  could  keep  him  from  his 
knees  when  we  mingled  our  voices  with  his  in  humble  devotion  and 
prayer.  Nor  have  I forgotten  the  names  or  features,  familiar  to  my 
memory  since  days  and  years  with  them  have  passed  away.  May  I 
repeat  them?  The  heads  of  families  are  as  follows:  They  were  Burr, 
Brooks,  Foote,  Sherman,  Sherwood,  Allen,  Hinman,  Hyde,  Nichols, 
Kirtland,  Olmstead,  Smith,  Burritt,  Benjamin,  Hubbell,  Norman, 
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Fayerweather,  Canon,  Prindle,  Goodsell,  Hoyt,  Linus,  Thompson, 
Minot,  Young,  Cook,  Peabody,  Parrot,  Stratton,  Walker,  Roberts, 
Blakeman,  Humphries,  Curtis,  Clifford,  Botsford,  Hawley  and  others 
with  many  sons  and  daughters,  '‘They  have  passed  away.”  .... 

Fifty  years  ago  today  I was  admitted  to  Deacon’s  Orders  here 
in  this  parish  of  St.  John’s.  At  my  examination  the  night  before, 
the  Bishop*  asked  me  what  sermons  I had.  I gave  him  a list  of  them 
and  he  selected  one  on  the  text  “Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days 
of  thy  youth,”  and  directed  me  to  preach  it  the  next  day  in  the  after- 
noon, as  a large  confirmation  was  then  expected.  I had  not  told  the 
good  Bishop  that  the  sermon  was  not  entirely  completed,  but  then  it 
was  too  late.  It  was  towards  morning,  amid  the  most  intense  mental 
excitement,  that  the  discourse  was  imperfectly  finished  and  I went 
to  rest.  The  trial  of  its  delivery  the  next  day  I shall  never  forget. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  my  relatives,  in  the  place  of  my  nativity  and 
among  the  companions  of  my  childhood  and  youth.  The  crowd  was 
great,  drawn  together  by  two  ordinations  in  the  morning  and  the 
confirmations  in  the  afternoon.  I survived  the  trial  and  so  the  earthly 
record  of  my  ministry  had  begun.  While  in  the  General  Seminary  in 
New  York  I had  occasion  to  notice  the  frequency  with  which  young 
men  lingered  when  in  orders  in  the  midst  of  large  cities,  and  resolved 
to  accept  the  first  call,  whatever  it  might  be.  In  a short  time  I re- 
ceived, from  a clerical  friend  in  Virginia,  a letter  with  an  invitation, 
as  he  expressed  it,  from  the  Ladies  Missionary  Society  of  Christ 
Church,  Fredericksburg.  I was  wanted  for  an  itinerant  service  on  the 
Rappahannock  and  its  tributaries  and  on  the  Potomac.  There  was 
nothing  very  definite  in  the  summons,  nor  was  anything  said  about 
support  of  salary  in  any  direction,  but  it  was  the  first  shadow  of  a 
call  and  I resolved  to  obey  it.  I accordingly  took  leave  of  kindred 
and  friends,  stopped  at  Washington  for  a day  or  two,  and  thence 
went  on  to  the  field  of  my  future  labors. 

On  the  wharf  of  Alexandria  I met  the  Rev.  George  Griswold,  the 
youngest  son  of  Bishop  Griswold,  and  the  Rev.  George  A.  Smith. 
They  both  greeted  me  with  marked  kindness.  Mr.  Smith  asked  me 
to  go  (manuscript  torn). 

It  was  a true  home  to  which  I was  admitted.  His  parents  entered 
fully  into  my  feelings,  and  gave  me  advice  suggested  by  their  Chris- 
tian hearts,  and  their  son  gave  me  several  letters,  which  had  a marked 
and  happy  influence  on  my  ministry  in  Virginia. 

On  Saturday  evening  I reached  the  city  of  Fredericksburg. 
There  I was  kindly  received  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McGuire,  so  well  known 

*Bishop  Thos.  C.  Brownell  {Ct). 
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in  the  whole  church  for  his  faithful  and  successful  labors.  He  gave 
me  his  pulpit  the  next  day  both  morning  and  afternoon. 

I discovered  early  that  my  arrival  was  entirely  unexpected  and 
what  was  to  be  done  with  me  was  a question  which  agitated  the  rector 
himself,  and  most  of  all  the  kind  ladies  whose  accumulated  savings 
were  my  whole  reliance  for  support.  Their  whole  treasury  amounted 
to  sixty  dollars.  I accidentally  learned  this  fact  as  I passed  the  open 
door  of  the  parlor  in  which  they  had  met  for  consultation.  I threw 
myself  on  the  divine  promise:  “In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him 
and  He  shall  direct  thy  paths.”  A few  days  later  I began  a missionary 
tour  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Louisiana,*  a region  that  has  since 
become  well  known  in  the  conflict  of  armies.  A kind-hearted  dweller 
on  the  Rappahannock  placed  me  on  his  horse,  putting  the  bridle  and 
whip  into  my  hands,  and  giving  me  his  blessing.  This  was  Mr.  John 
Gray.f  It  was  in  this  Christian  family  that  I always  found  a cheer- 
ful welcome  and  a home.  Mr.  Gray  was  the  uncle  of  that  estimable 
lady,  now  alas  departed,  the  wife  of  the  present  Bishop  of  New  York. 

I also  visited  the  counties  of  Prince  William  and  Fauquier,  after 
which  the  way  was  open  by  letters  and  messages  from  the  laity  and 
rector  of  Christ’s  Church,  Fredericksburg,  to  the  very  destitute 
parishes  in  the  county  of  King  George.  There  in  God’s  providence 
I found  the  field  of  my  labors  for  the  two  following  years.  The  par- 
ticulars of  my  first  ride  in  that  direction  are  indelibly  impressed  upon 
my  memory.  My  pathway  led  down  through  what  was  then,  and  is 
to  this  day  called  the  Northern  Neck — the  long  strip  of  country  bor- 
dered by  the  Rappahannock  on  the  one  side  and  the  Potomac  on  the 
other  and  ending  on  the  Chesapeake. 

My  friends  had  told  me  where  to  leave  the  main  road  and  take  a 
bridle  path  through  the  trees.  On  reaching  the  point  designated,  I 
followed  the  directions  and  soon  came  to  the  building.  J One  end  of  it 
was  shaded  by  the  branches  of  an  immense  oak  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
edifice  was  crowded  by  various  trees.  The  doors  were  wide  open, 
and  the  boughs  of  the  cedars  swept  against  the  windows  and  brick 
walls.  The  desolation  was  complete.  I alighted  from  my  horse 
and  entered  the  deserted  sanctuary.  The  floor  was  of  stone  and  the 
high  antique  pews  were  all  standing  as  in  past  ages.  I walked  to 
the  Chancel,  which  was  at  the  east  end,  about  eighty  feet  from  the 
door,  by  which  I entered  (the  reading  desk  and  the  pulpit  v/ere  op- 
posite the  side  door  in  the  center  of  the  building).  The  massive  w^alls 
of  brick  were  perfect,  as  firm  as  when  first  erected,  a century  before. 

*Prohably  Spotsylvania  or  else  Louisa. 

fO/  Traveler’s  Rest,  in  Stafford  County,  southeast  of  Fredericksburg. 

XLamb’s  Creek  Church,  still  standing. 
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As  I looked  upward  from  the  Chancel  where  I stood,  I saw  the  blue 
sky  from  an  opening  in  the  roof  and  white  clouds  passing  over.  All 
within  was  as  still  as  the  grave.  Now  and  then  a loose  shutter  would 
grate  on  its  hinges,  and  I could  hear  the  sigh  of  the  wind  in  the  pine 
tops.  I knelt  down  then  and  there  and  asked  of  God  grace  for  every 
duty  and  help  in  duty  where  I then  was,  if  it  were  His  will. 

I resumed  my  journey  with  an  oppressive  sadness  but  with  a 
resolved  purpose  not  to  give  up  until  I knew  the  worst.  In  this 
central  region  through  which  my  road  lay  there  were  very  few  dwell- 
ings. One  could  ride  for  hours  and  hardly  see  a house.  The  dwellings 
of  the  planters  were  mostly  on  the  rich  lands  on  the  river  banks. 
Towards  evening  I reached  the  house  of  Mr.  Thomas  Smith*,  where 
I was  glad  to  find  I was  expected.  Mr.  Smith  was  a good  friend 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  a lawyer  with  an  extensive  practice. 
He  subsequently  gave  up  his  profession  and  entered  the  ministry. 
He  died  in  Western  Virginia  after  several  years  of  active  and  success- 
ful labor. 

The  second  day  after  the  hospitalities  of  Mr.  Smith,  I went  across 
the  country  some  twenty-five  miles  towards  the  home  of  Mr.  Needham 
L.  Washington,!  residing  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Potomac.  I saw  but 
one  person  on  this  ride,  except  occasionally  a slave.  The  person  I 
speak  of  came  suddenly  upon  me  at  a sharp  turn  in  the  road.  The 
meeting  was  so  unexpected,  and  the  eye  of  the  rider  was  so  sharp 
and  searching  that  I failed  to  offer  the  usual  courtesy  of  the  travelers, 
and  so  we  passed  each  other  without  speaking.  I mention  this  inci- 
dent, for  though  it  disturbed  at  the  time,  yet  to  that  tall,  fierce, 
worldly,  violent  man,  God  gave  in  due  time  a most  humble,  patient, 
Christian  heart  and  made  him  the  center  of  a sacred  and  widespread 
influence  for  the  Church  of  Christ.  I reached  the  home  of  Mr. 
Washington  the  same  evening. 

There  among  relatives  of  our  greatest  and  best  citizen  I found  a 
home  in  every  sense  attractive.  Mrs.  Washington  comprehended 
at  once  the  mental  trials  incident  to  my  new  and  peculiar  position. 
She  was  mother  and  sister  at  the  same  time.  In  her  piety,  dignity, 
and  sweetness  of  disposition,  refinement  and  heavenly  charity,  she 
was  a woman  in  her  highest  type,  a Christian  lady.  She  loved  the 
Prayer  Book  and  the  Church  with  a touching,  simple  confidence  in 
their  teachings  without  a particle  of  bigotry.  Those  were  calm, 
bright  days  which  I occasionally  spent  there  with  her  family.  The 
spacious  mansion,  the  garden  falling  in  terraces  nearly  a hundred  feet 
down  to  the  rippled  beach  of  the  Potomac,  the  broad,  vast  bosom  of 

^Canning,  in  King  George,  on  the  Rappahannock. 

'\Windsor,  in  St.  Paul’s  Parish. 
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the  river  flecked  often  in  winter  with  the  snowy  islands  of  swans  and 
sea  birds;  the  distant  shores  of  Maryland,  and  all  around  us  the  groves 
of  cedars  and  hemlock  and  burnished  holly  with  its  crimson  berries, 
were  the  outward  frame  of  this  home  of  light  and  beauty,  Alas,  how 
changed  today!  All  of  that  family  in  the  sleep  of  death,  the  noble 
dwelling  burned  and  its  walls  in  heaps  of  ruin ; brambles  and  nettles 
in  the  place  of  flowers  and  this  dire  change  came  long  before  the  period 
of  our  national  conflict.  Verily  what  is  man  in  his  best  estate?  “What 
is  our  life?”  “It  is  even  as  a vapor  which  continueth  for  a short 
time  and  then  vanisheth  away.” 

My  first  service  was  held  in  the  Academy  so-called.  It  was 
formerly  St.  Pauhs  Church.  After  the  Revolution  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia  passed  an  act  to  “resume,”  as  she  termed  it,  all  the  Church 
lands  in  the  State;  in  other  words,  to  confiscate  them  for  State  pur- 
poses. She  thus  robbed  the  Church  of  property  to  the  amount  of 
$400,000.00.  She  did  this  on  the  plea  that  these  lands  were  originally 
obtained  by  taxing  the  people.  This  was  true  in  part,  and  only  in 
part,  for  many  of  the  glebes  were  given  by  individuals  from  pious 
and  charitable  motives.  The  act  of  resumption  did  not  touch  the 
churches,  nor  the  church  plate,  nor  the  grave  yards.  In  the  case  of 
St.  Paul’s,  King  George  County,  the  Church  was  held  as  an  exception 
and  turned  into  an  academy.  This  sequestration  in  this  and  similar 
cases  was  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  after  a vote  of  the  county.  Of 
course  the  literary  and  academical  scheme  was  abandoned,  as  was 
usual  in  the  South  with  the  great  majority  of  such  schemes.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  when  I reached  the  neighborhood. 

I found  the  ample  church  of  a previous  century  cut  up  into  rooms 
and  chambers,  and  promising  after  a few  years  to  be  a ruinous  wreck 
of  stone.  Such  was  my  first  field  in  its  outward  aspect.  There  was 
Hanover  Parish,  whose  church  in  the  woods  I have  described,*  and 
St.  Paul’s,  twelve  miles  .southeast,  with  no  church  at  all.  The  first 
service  was  a crowded  one  in  the  audience  room  of  the  academy,  for 
good  notice  had  been  given,  and  curiosity  was  aroused  to  see  and  hear 
“the  young  preacher  from  the  north,” 

Only  one  service  was  possible,  as  most  of  the  congregation  had 
to  ride  from  five  to  ten  miles  to  get  to  church.  The  residence  of  Mr. 
Washington  was  five  miles  from  the  place  of  worship  and  we  rode 
through  a heavy  snowstorm,  though  it  was  in  Virginia  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  November.  Almost  every  one  came  in  carriages  or  on 
horseback  and  the  rattling  of  carriage  steps  and  the  loud  greetings  of 
various  parties  struck  me  as  something  new.  At  the  close  of  the 

*This  is  an  error.  It  was  Lamb’s  Creek  Church  in  Brunswick  Parish.  Hanover 
Parish  covers  the  eastern  end  of  King  George  and  had  no  church  building  standing. 
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service  I was  favoured  with  a general  introduction.  Pviy  invitations 
to  dinner  I have  never  attempted  to  count,  but  it  was  not  in  my  power 
to  accept  any,  as  I had  to  return  home  with  my  host. 

Perhaps  a more  unpromising  and  hopeless  field  of  duty  could 
hardly  be  conceived.  The  region  into  which  I had  entered  was  cele- 
brated all  over  Virginia  for  its  habits  of  dissipation  and  reckless 
prodigality,  and  consequent  insolvency,  and  as  well  for  its  Sabbath 
breaking  and  constant  gatherings  for  drinking  and  excess;  but  in  the 
hearts  of  a few  women  the  pure  flame  of  Christian  Love  burned  with 
an  unchanging  light,  and  around  them  hope  lingered  awaiting  the 
dawn  of  a better  day. 

There  was  another  very  painful  obstacle  in  my  path.  My  host 
Mr.  Washington  was  at  deadly  variance  with  a near  neighbor  and 
kinsman*  in  consequence  of  a disputed  land  boundary.  The  dis- 
agreement culminated  in  a personal  combat,  after  the  Southern  code 
of  morals,  a year  or  more  before.  Mr.  Washington,  with  some  fine 
traits  of  character,  was  very  unlike  his  distinguished  relative.  His 
temper  was  quick  and  he  often  acted  from  sudden  and  reckless  im- 
pulses. 

Some  weeks  after  this  I received  from  Col.  Stuart  a cordial  in- 
vitation to  come  and  make  his  house  my  home,  without  fee  or  reward, 
and  to  accept  the  temporary  use  of  a horse  which  he  held  at  my  dis- 
posal. This  settled  at  once  the  question  of  the  place  and  terms  of 
my  residence.  A lawyer  in  the  neighborhood  said  to  me,  “If  you 
convert  John  Stuart  you  will  convert  the  whole  community.”  I re- 
plied, “If  God  shall  convert  him.”  I became  a member  of  his  family. 
My  correspondence  with  his  children  and  descendants  continues  to 
this  hour. 

Some  three  months  afterward,  on  Saturday  evening,  I left  his 
house,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  wife,  and  repaired  to  the  house  of  a 
friend  near  the  church.  He  had  been  absent  for  several  days,  and  she 
had  received  a note  from  him  directing  that  a fire  be  kindled  in  a cer- 
tain room,  which  she  perfectly  understood  as  the  precursor  of  a night 
of  reckless  gambling.  I was  soon  on  horseback  and  met  my  host  and 
his  friends  as  they  were  entering  his  plantation.  He  introduced  me 
to  his  companions,  and  expressed  his  regret  at  my  departure.  That 
night  his  losses  were  very  heavy  and  the  playing  continued  till  well 
into  the  Sabbath  hours.  I knew  Mrs.  Stuart,  a true  Christian  lady, 
was  that  morning  in  tears.  Can  anyone  conceive  my  despair?  His 
aged  mother  had  gone  to  her  heavenly  rest  a year  and  a half  before, 
and  had  said  to  her  daughter-in-law  not  long  before  she  died,  “God 

*Col.  John  Stuart  of  Cedar  Grove;  his  son  was  the  Dr.  Stuart  to  whom  J ohn  Wilkes 
Booth  applied  to  set  his  leg. 
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will  arrest  my  son  in  His  own  good  time  and  he  will  die  in  the  faith 
of  Christ.”  Such  was  the  mother’s  prophetic  faith.  Could  we  hope 
for  it?  These  details  are  of  especial  interest  as  illustrating  God’s 
mercy  with  his  humble  ministry.  Some  weeks  after  these  painful 
events,  my  parishioner  of  whom  I have  been  speaking  was  attacked 
with  a serious  illness.  I was  absent  at  the  convention  of  the  Church 
in  Petersburg,  and  hearing  of  his  illness  on  my  way  home,  I hastened, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  reach  him  before  his  death. 

I was  almost  speechless  at  the  change  in  his  whole  appearance. 
The  florid  cheek  had  given  way  to  a strange,  ghastly  expression.  A 
number  of  his  relatives  stood  round  his  bed,  and  behind  these  were 
several  of  his  own  grey-headed  slaves.  I took  his  hand  in  mine. 
He  said  to  me,  'T  have  sent  for  you  to  give  you  my  testimony.”  And 
what  do  you  think  it  was?  Was  it  the  love  of  Christ?  He  made  no 
allusion  to  it  whatever.  In  that  dread  hour  he  could  see  nothing  but 
divine  justice.  It  seemed  to  engross  every  other  thought  of  earth  and 
Heaven,  of  time  and  eternity.  He  said,  ‘T  have  called  you  to  give 
you  this  testimony,  that  if  after  all  the  communications  God  has 
made  to  the  World,  men  will  not  repent,  they  shall  be  punished! 
That  punishment,  O how  just.”  Amid  the  tears  and  sobs  of  his  family, 
both  bond  and  free,  we  all  knelt  and  implored  the  presence  and  for- 
giveness of  our  Saviour  and  Lord.  He  survived  that  night;  he  lived 
through  the  next  day;  he  began  to  amend,  and  to  my  inexpressible 
joy,  he  asked  me  to  administer  to  him  the  Holy  Communion.  He  was 
an  humble  believer  in  Jesus.  I was  then  only  in  Deacon’s  Orders  and 
could  not  give  the  sacrament,  but  directly  across  the  Potomac,  in 
Maryland,  was  the  Rev.  Charles  Mann.*  He  still  lives  in  Southern 
Virginia  and  is  verging  towards  ninety  years.  A messenger  was  sent 
for  him  and  he  came  without  delay.  We  gathered  around  the  couch 
of  suffering  and  sorrov/  and  with  humble  yet  joyful  hearts,  partook  of 
the  bread  of  Life.  May  we  not  see,  beloved,  in  all  this  the  hand  of 
God?  How  wonderful  are  His  doings  and  His  ways  past  finding  out! 
What  a change  was  wrought  for  me!  How  different  then  my  relation 
to  my  generous  host  and  his  family.  What  had  I not  to  hope  for  in 
his  influence  and  active  exertion.  With  returning  health  his  first  step 
was  to  meet  his  enemy,  but  then  his  friend.  It  was  an  entire  re- 
conciliation and  I often  administered  to  both  of  them  kneeling  to- 
gether, the  symbols  of  Christ’s  enduring  and  forgiving  love. 

The  prediction  of  the  lawyer  was  not  literally  verified,  but  there 
was  some  truth  in  it,  a great  change  took  place  in  the  character  and 
religious  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  there  were  numerous  and 
valuable  additions  to  the  communion  of  the  Church.  The  old  church 

* Later  was  Rector  of  Ware  Parish  for  forty  years;  died  1878. 
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in  the  woods  of  Hanover*  Parish  was  entirely  restored.  I bought 
myself,  at  Fredericksburg,  the  shingles  and  lumber  which  were  needed. 
They  were  landed  on  the  bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  had  to  be 
hauled  to  the  church  some  distance  from  the  landing  place.  I had 
by  frequent  visits  to  many  plantations  to  secure  the  laborers  in  this 
work  and  I found  it  necessary  by  application  to  their  masters  to  keep 
them  in  the  line  of  duty.  In  this  new  employment  I worked  not  a 
little  with  my  own  hand  and  joined  some  two  thousand  shingles  and 
more,  and  the  church  received  its  roof.  Little  did  I think  that  I was 
completing  a shelter  for  bivouac  and  rest  of  our  Northern  soldiers, 
but  so  it  was.f  Many  found  refuge  beneath  what  was  in  part  the 
work  of  my  own  hands.  In  that  woodland  temple  I was  enabled  to 
gather  a Sunday  School,  and  among  the  teachers  the  venerable  and 
true-hearted  John  Taliaferro,  of  Hagley,  so  long  called  the  Father  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  sacramental  days  there  are  in- 
vested in  my  memory  with  a peculiar  sweetness.  The  services  there 
are  still  continued. 

The  difficulties  in  regard  to  St.  Paul’s  Parish  were  more  for- 
midable. Before  we  could  repair  the  building  we  had  to  get  posses- 
sion of  it.  It  required  an  especial  act  of  legislation.  I went  to  Rich- 
mond one  year  with  our  petition.  It  was  instantly  scouted.  We  had 
permitted  the  word  Church  to  get  in.  We  learned  wisdom  for  the 
next  year.  We  simply  begged  the  repeal  of  the  act  respecting  the 
school  house.  I stayed  away  myself.  It  passed  in  silence,  and  so  the 
delighted  parishioners  took  possession  of  the  church  of  their  fathers, 
and  they  worship  in  it  to  this  day 

Early  in  the  beginning  of  1830  I was  invited  to  the  rectorship  of 
St.  John’s  Church,  Richmond.  My  friends  here  at  home  were 
anxious  that  I should  accept  the  call  on  the  ground  that  in  King  George 
County  I was  ever  on  horseback,  and  my  opportunities  for  reading 
and  study  were  very  limited,  and  that  for  two  summers  I had  been 
prostrated  for  weeks  with  malarial  fever.  I had  received  Priest’s 
Orders  from  the  hands  of  Bishop  Moore  in  the  very  church  to  which 
I was  invited.  The  Bishop  himself  urged  my  removal  and  I accepted 
the  call.  I believe  there  was  general  regret  at  my  departure  which 
was  not  long  delayed.  I broke  with  them  the  bread  of  life,  and  we 
separated  with  many  tears.  My  salary  at  this  day  would  be  called 
the  merest  pittance — not  quite  $350.00 — but  I was  living,  as  it  were, 
at  no  expense.  I gave  the  parish  a very  valuable  horse  as  my  con- 
tribution towards  the  restoration  of  St.  Paul’s — a work  which  was 
successfully  accomplished.  The  Church  of  St.  John’s  in  Richmond 

*Brunswick. 

\They  used  it  for  a stable  and  destroyed  the  interior. 
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is  the  oldest  in  that  city.  It  is  of  wood  and  was  erected  long  before 
the  era  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  occupied  by  the  state  convention, 
which  assembled  there  to  deliberate  as  to  the  duty  of  Virginia  in  that 
fearful  crisis.  There  were  uttered  the  words  of  that  true  Churchman 
and  sound  patriot,  Patrick  Henry,  “The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from 
the  north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  dash  of  resounding  arms”;  and 
those  final  words,  “As  for  me,  give  m.e  liberty  or  give  me  death.” 

I look  back  to  my  brief  ministry  in  Richmond  with  grief  and  joy: — 
with  grief,  first  in  the  loss  of  loved  and  valuable  members  who  were 
removed  by  death.  The  cholera  in  1832  was  frightful  in  its  malignity 
and  in  the  extent  of  its  ravages.  I was  constantly  with  the  bereaved, 
the  dying,  and  the  dead.  The  scarlet  fever  had  also  raged  with  deadly 
power.  In  several  cases  families  were  deprived  of  all  their  children. 
In  these  sad  scenes  it  was  my  melancholy  duty  to  be  constantly  en- 
gaged in  bringing  to  the  stricken  hearts  the  consolations  of  religion. 
I recall  the  memory  of  their  entire  confidence  in  my  imperfect  ad- 
ministrations with  deep  emotions. 

I look  back  also  on  my  ministry  there  with  joy.  Ties  were  there 
formed,  which  neither  time  nor  distance  nor  fierce  vicissitudes  nor 
angry  revolutions  have  been  able  to  destroy.  For  while  all  the  heads 
of  families  there  I fear  have  without  exception  gone  before  to  the 
eternal  state,  yet  their  children  live  and  respond  to  the  kind  memories 
preserved  in  traditional  recollections.  There  never  was  a kinder 
people  and  but  for  one  reason  I should  have  no  grounds  to  justify  my 
removal  to  the  west  in  1833.  This  was  the  existence  of  the  dread 
system  which  gave  its  own  prediction  as  early  as  in  that  day.  I had 
been  called  on  an  early  day  to  the  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
and  after  a brief  visit  to  that  place  I became  convinced  of  my  line  of 
duty  and  went  there  in  October,  1833.  Some  years  before  that  period 
I was  one  of  a little  group  of  Sunday  School  boys  in  St.  John’s.  The 
v/ooden  temple  was,  as  you  all  know,  very  different  from  the  chaste 
and  beautiful  edifice  in  which  we  worship  here  today.  The  Sunday 
School  class  was  in  the  hands  of  a kind-hearted  gentleman.  Mrs. 
Charles  Foote  and  a boy  by  the  name  of  Burr  were  my  companions. 
He  is  now  the  Rev.  Erastus  Burr,  D.  D.  I had  been  in  the  city  of 
Chillicothe  some  two  or  three  years  when  Mr.  Burr  called  to  see  m,e. 
He  had  suffered  greatly  from  rheumatic  tendency  and  had  given  one 
or  two  years  in  the  milder  climate  of  Mississippi.  During  that  time 
he  had  not  seen  one  of  his  family.  He  v/as  preparing  to  rejoin  them 
when  he  was  requested  to  visit  the  city  of  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio, 
before  going  home.  He  descended  to  Sciota,  saw  the  people  and  the 
church,  and  accepted  the  call  to  the  rectorship.  He  was  soon  estab- 
lished with  his  family  in  the  parish  at  Portsmouth.  From  that  day 
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to  this  he  has  kept  on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  He  sustains  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  faithful  and  successful  of  our 
clergy.  He  still  lives  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  He  has  lived  to  see 
his  one  church  doubled.  He  is  respected  and  beloved  in  his  parishes 
and  is  constantly  returned  to  the  General  Convention  of  the  church 
by  the  Bishop,  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Diocese. 

I wrote  to  him  three  weeks  since  urging  him  to  give  us  his  presence 
here  today.  I had  almost  said  his  sacred  presence,  for  I feel  that  this 
Sunday  School  boy  of  sixty-three  years  ago  was  not  only  of  the  earliest 
class  of  Sunday  School  scholars  of  any  denomination  in  Bridgeport, 
but  the  first  and  best  in  his  path  of  Christian  duty  from  that  day  to 
this.  He  was  the  true  child  of  the  Church  for  which  he  lived  and 
came  more  and  more  to  love.  He  was,  did  I was  was?  He  is  in- 
telligent, wise,  calm,  gentle,  upright,  believing,  just,  generous  and 
charitable.  At  the  end  of  my  first  year  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  we  had 
completed  a substantial  church  of  brick  and  stone  with  organ  tower 
and  bell.  It  was  a rare  parish  in  many  respects.  There  was  much  of 
earnest  piety  and  zeal,  and  a high  degree  of  culture  and  refinement. 
There  I was  fortunate  in  arranging  an  important  social  connection 
which  to  this  day  has  only  called  for  thankfulness  and  praise.  In  the 
course  of  eight  years  residence  a sense  of  duty  led  me  to  return  east- 
ward on  account  of  the  advanced  age  of  my  parents.  On  my  return 
to  New  York  some  citizens  of  Rahway,  where  there  was  no  church, 
waited  on  me  and  proposed  to  me  to  begin  work  at  that  place. 

I remained  there  twelve  years.  For  a long  time  my  beloved 
parents  gave  me  an  annual  visit,  which  seemed  to  give  as  much 
pleasure  to  my  parishioners  as  to  myself  and  family.  Their  visits 
were  always  regulated  by  the  return  of  the  day  appointed  for  Holy 
Communion,  and  so  we  gathered  with  our  temporal  blessings  the 
strengthened  faith  “that  lives  beyond  the  tomb.” 

I closed  my  father’s  eyes  on  February  the  seventh,  1850.  About 
that  time  the  Board  of  Missions  communicated  with  me  and  urged  me 
to  consider  the  very  important  work  in  the  missionary  field.  I ac- 
cordingly went  out  afterward  and  visited  Illinois  and  Iowa  and  very 
soon  became  convinced  that  my  duty  did  not  admit  of  discussion  or 
doubt.  I resigned  my  parish  and  went  out  in  the  month  of  March, 
1855,  to  the  new  seat  of  government  at  Des  Moines. 

I took  leave,  however,  most  reluctantly  of  my  beloved  and  ven- 
erated mother.  I had  never  seen  her  weep  before  as  she  wept  then. 
She  was  just  completing  her  ninety-first  year.  Some  weeks  later  I 
descended  the  valley  of  the  Des  Moines  in  Iowa  and  spent  the  Sun- 
day in  Oscaloosa,  where  I organized  a new  parish. 

On  my  return  up  the  valley  the  crowd  of  land  hunters  on  and 
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in  the  stage  was  so  great  that  I had  to  climb  to  the  top  of  it.  The 
night  was  intensely  cold  and  yet  in  the  excess  of  my  fatigue  I fell 
asleep  on  the  mail  bags.  These  were  handed  down  to  the  Postmaster 
on  reaching  Des  Moines  and  I repaired  to  my  lodgings,  which  were 
near  at  hand.  In  a few  minutes  several  letters  were  placed  in  my 
hands,  as  they  had  just  come  in.  Several  of  them  conveyed  the  sad 
intelligence  of  my  dear  mother's  departure  to  the  world  of  changeless 
peace  and  love.  In  that  cold  and  dreary  night  I had  slept  soundly 
on  the  mail  bags  in  blessed  ignorance  of  their  unknown  contents. 
The  trials  of  a frontier  life  were  in  those  days  often  very  great  and  un- 
avoidable. I had  my  share  of  them,  but  with  the  unbroken  health 
of  my  family  and  our  ever  brightening  hope  of  life  as  it  was,  I was 
thankful  for  the  countless  mercies  and  blessings  continually  bestowed. 

Early  in  the  next  year  I received  an  earnest  request  from  the 
head  of  the  Diocese,  the  ever  beloved  and  ever  lamented  Bishop  Lee^ 
to  go  on  a visit  to  Nebraska.  There  had  reached  him  a Macedonian 
cry.  When  I made  the  journey  to  Omaha  there  were  no  railvv^ays  in 
Iowa  and  under  the  rains  of  April  almost  no  roads.  In  the  journey  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles  the  horses  took  fright  in  the  night  and 
ran  away  with  the  stage,  which  was  full  of  passengers,  but  the  mad- 
dened animals  took  to  a kindly  morass  in  the  Prairie  and  we  escaped 
serious  injury. 

On  my  return  from  Omaha  to  Des  Moines  another  quartet  of 
horses  gave  fresh  variety  and  danger  to  our  experiences  of  travel. 
These  took  fright  in  broad  day  at  the  top  of  a road  leading  down  a 
very  steep  descent  into  a narrow  gorge  made  by  a small  stream  over 
which  was  a bridge.  I was  alone  in  the  stage  and  before  the  greatest 
speed  was  reached  I sprang  out  of  the  coach,  grazing  an  oak  tree  at  a 
fearful  risk  of  life  and  landed  safely  in  a copse  of  hazel.  The  team 
and  stage  flew  swiftly  down  the  gorge  and  over  the  bridge;  the  stage 
made  a complete  upset,  the  driver  was  thrown  off,  while  the  horses 
with  the  pole  and  forward  wheels  of  the  carriage  became  entangled 
amid  the  trees.  As  the  driver  heard  no  sound  of  distress,  he  gave 
me  up  as  dead,  not  knowing  of  my  escape.  My  arrival  soon  after 
out  of  the  bushes  brought  a word  of  thankfulness  to  his  lips  and  color 
to  his  pallid  cheeks. 

Trials  on  the  frontier  were  many  and  varied.  I was  returning 
from  Omaha  to  Council  Bluffs  and  we  met  a stage  coach  going  west. 
I was  hailed  by  one  of  the  passengers.  I answered,  ‘'Here  I am.” 
He  replied,  “An  accident  at  home.”  I was  speechless.  My  first 
and  only  thought  was  of  my  dear  children.  I had  left  the  Des  Moines 
River  in  full  flood,  and  one  or  more  drowned  boys  was  my  first  fear. 
The  traveler  again  spoke,  “Your  house  has  fallen  down.”  “No  lives 
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lost.”  The  preservation  of  my  family  was  by  miracle.  The  end  of 
my  house  fell  with  a frightful  crash.  Had  my  younger  son  slept  an- 
other five  minutes  his  death  would  have  been  instantaneous. 

Of  course  on  the  frontiers  nothing  was  done  and  nothing  arranged 
to  be  done.  Not  a church  building  was  visible  north  or  west.  There 
were  no  rooms,  school  rooms  or  otherwise.  We  had  an  occasional 
chamber  in  a hotel,  or  a shade-tree  in  mild  weather  made  a possible 
expedient  to  what  was  so  much  needed  and  required  to  be  done.  In 
the  Autumn  of  1859  I was  a delegate  to  the  General  Convention  of 
our  Church  in  the  city  of  Richmond.  I was  most  happy  to  be  once 
more  among  the  children  of  many  friends  who  had  departed  and  of  the 
few  that  remained. 

While  the  General  Convention  was  then  in  session  I was  told 
that  the  House  of  Bishops  were  trying  to  elect  a Bishop  for  the  Terri- 
tory in  the  West.  I had  not  the  slightest  idea  who  was  to  be  selected. 
In  fact  I had  heard  nothing  of  any  candidates  whatever.  The  next 
day  I was  informed  that  the  Bishops  were  casting  votes  for  myself, 
and  said  to  every  one  who  approached  me  on  the  subject  that  Dr. 
Talbot  was  my  junior  for  fifteen  years  and  therefore  he  was  much 
better  suited  than  I could  possibly  be  for  the  heavy  burdens  he  would 
have  to  bear.  Indeed  the  thought  of  such  responsibility  and  toil  and 
fatigue  gave  me  most  painful  apprehensions.  Dr.  Talbot  was  elected 
to  the  sacred  office,  to  my  great  satisfaction  and  joy.  My  return  to 
the  East  some  seven  years  later  was  mainly  owing  to  the  seeming 
cruelty  of  separating  a mother  from  her  child.  We  were  accordingly 
located  within  reach  of  those  so  near  to  us,  in  the  thriving  town  of 
Holyoke,  Mass.  I found  a church  there  under  the  pressure  of  heavy 
pecuniary  obligations  to  the  amount  of  nine  or  ten  thousand  dollars. 
In  a year  or  less  the  church  building  was  fitted  for  public  worship 
and  in  due  course  of  events  the  debt  was  carefully  and  honorably  paid. 
The  unhesitating  course  pursued  by  the  good  people  of  Holyoke 
towards  me  has  secured  my  approbation  and  filled  me  with  sincere 
affection  and  respect.  They  know  that  I was  on  the  very  verge  of 
threescore  years  and  ten,  and  yet  my  years  were  not  regarded  as  a 
fatal  obstacle  to  my  settlement  among  them.  I pray  for  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  them,  now  and  in  all  the  years  to  come.  Let  me  give 
a word  in  conclusion. 

I am  aware  that  the  quickness  of  our  affections  and  the  force  of 
human  sympathies  are  thought  to  diminish  with  advanced  years. 
It  may  be  so  in  general  but  perhaps  not  always.  In  no  field  of  my 
past  labors  am  I conscious  of  a livelier  interest  than  I feel  in  your 
midst  today.  So  between  us  a living  tie  exists.  I may  say  with 
truth  that  I have  you  all  in  my  heart  and  if  I do  not  live  in  yours  I 
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may  at  least  intreat  that  you  find  me  in  your  earnest  prayers.  Neither 
youthful  ardor  nor  varied  experience,  neither  the  fervor  of  life’s  morn- 
ing, nor  the  wisdom  of  age,  will  avail  anything  except  the  love  of 
God. 

“Without  which  nothing  is  strong,  nothing  is  Holy.”  What  is  so 
sacred,  so  holy,  so  pure  as  the  work  of  a spiritual  teacher — a heavenly 
guide?  I am  often  amazed  to  this  day  that  I should  have  dared  to 
assume  it.  Is  any  man  strong  enough  to  bear  its  burdens?  Is  any 
man  wise  enough  to  teach  its  doctrines?  Is  any  man  pure  enough  to 
teach  its  doctrines?  Is  any  man  pure  enough  to  impart  its  consola- 
tions? Is  any  man  holy  enough  to  bestow  its  peace?  “Who  is 
sufficient  for  these  things?” 


LETTER  OF  THE  REV.  ABRAHAM  JARVIS  OF  CON- 
NECTICUT TO  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Peters, 
Loyalist  Refugee  in  London 

{From  the  Jareis  Papers) 

The  following  important  letter  was  written  by  Abraham  Jarvis 
of  Middletown,  Connecticut,  (later  Bishop  of  the  diocese)  to 
the  Reverend  Doctor  Samuel  Peters,  then  a loyalist  refugee  in 
London.  It  deals  with  the  canonical  difficulties  standing  in  the  way 
of  Dr.  Peters’  consecration  as  Bishop  of  Vermont,  and  there  is  added 
an  account  of  the  sudden  death  of  Bishop  Samuel  Seabury. 

Middletown,  April  4,  1796. 

Rev^.  & dear  Sir — 

Your  last  favor  of  OcP.  1,  1795,  I have  had  by  me  for  a 
considerable  time.  I could  without  loss  of  time,  have  given 
you  my  Sentiments  of  the  Cannon  referred  to  in  your  letter, 
as  it  may  respect  you.  I thought  it  might  render  what  I 
should  say  the  more  satisfactory,  if  I took  the  opinion  of 
others.  I accordingly  wrote  to  Bishop  Seabury  and  wished 
his  Sentiments,  that  my  answer  to  you  might  contain  his, 
and  what  you  might  understand  to  be  the  general  Senti- 
ments of  the  clergy  in  Connecticut. 

But  alass!  on  the  same  week  I wrote,  he  ended  all  his 
mortal  cares,  and  painful  labours.  On  thursday  evening 
February  twenty  fifth  he  suddenly  expired.  To  all  ap- 
pearance perfectly  well,  he  walked  with  his  Daughter  Maria 
to  M^*.  Roswell  Saltonstall’s,  when  there  complained  of  an 
extreme  pain  in  his  stomach  or  breast,  and  expired  with  (in) 
forty  minutes  after  he  entered  the  house.  By  his  death  we 
have  suffered  a loss  to  our  church,  perhaps  irreparable.  He 
was  justly  considered  as  a man  of  singular  abilities,  uni- 
versally admired  in  the  pulpit,  his  method  of  delivery  was 
grave  and  commanding,  his  discourses,  by  the  best  Judges, 
were  esteemed  uncommonly  solid,  clear,  and  instructing. 

As  a Bishop  he  conducted  with  great  prudence,  filled  his  office 
with  dignity,  and  lived  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  clerg}^ 
Such  qualities  and  behaviour  failed  not  closely  to  attach 
the  clergy  to  him,  and  to  secure  the  reverance  and  Affection 
of  the  church  at  large  throughout  his  diocese.  What  effect 
his  death  will  have  upon  our  church,  what  will  be  done,  time 
must  reveal.  Bishop  Seabury  was  a man  who  thought  and 
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spoke  for  himself,  what  he  spoke  he  thought.  You  may  be 
sure  when  he  said,  he  knew  of  no  obstacle  to  your  being  con- 
secrated in  America,  he  fully  believed  there  was  none.  By 
being  personally  known,  I conceive  the  cannon  means,  such 
full  information  of  the  character  and  reputation  of  the  person, 
as  enables  those  who  subscribe  the  Testimonial,  to  do  it  with 
integrity  & confidence,  that  he  is  qualified  and  fit  for  the 
office  for  which  he  is  recommended.  Residence  is  not  men- 
tioned, therefore  not  required  as  a condition.  Your  con- 
tinued communications  & correspondence  with  your  friends 
and  Brethren  in  these  parts,  will  not  admit  the  words,  “for 
the  three  years  last  past,”  to  be  made  use  of  against  you. 
To  a number  of  the  Clergy,  and  more  of  the  Laity  still  living 
you  are  personally  known,  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense 
the  word  is  ordinarily  used.  As  a native  and  citizen  you  hold 
property  in  this  State,  and  may,  when  ever  you  please  return 
and  occupy  it. 

You  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as  a foreigner. 

Mr.  Jay  must  have  formed  his  opinion  of  the  cannons 
and  general  convention  from  some  Reporter,  not  from  his 
own  reading.  This,  I think,  any  one  may  see  who  will  read 
what,  I ever  thought,  is  absurdly  called  the  constitution  of  the 
protestant  episcopal  Church  etc.  In  that  instrument  the 
church  is  considered  by  States.  No  State  can  be  repre- 
sented, nor  have  a voice  in  the  general  convention  without 
having  acceeded  to  and  subscribed  that  instrument.  Actual 
subscription  then  limits  the  convention,  and  determines  how 
far  it  is  general;  it  also  determines  what  Churches  are  bound 
by  the  cannons.  I know  not  that  the  Bishops  are  laid  under 
any  restraint  in  respect  of  their  consecrating  a Bishop  for  a 
State  not  in  the  union.  They  being  at  liberty  to  act  dis- 
cretionary in  that  case,  all  that  they  could  be  obliged  to,  or 
could  properly  require,  would  be  that  the  Testimonials  should 
be  in  manner  and  form,  as  prescribed  by  the  cannon. 

What  you  relate  of  Bishop  Provost  and  Dr.  Beach,  I 
heard  something  of  the  last  June  at  New  York  from  Dr, 
Learning;  I mentioned  it  to  Dr.  Beach,  he  said  he  knew  of  no 
such  cannon  (None,  I suppose  that  would  admit  of  such  a 
sense,  or  that  was  so  worded)  he  then  assured  me  that  he 
had  never  written  a syllable  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury upon  any  such  Business,  and  did  not  believe  Bishop 
Provost  had ; and  further  that  he  had  never  conversed  with 
the  Bishop  about  you.  I only  replied  that  something  of 
that  tenor  must  have  appeared  there  from  somebody,  or 
you  would  not  have  written  in  that  manner,  and  expressed 
my  surprise.  At  that  time  I inquired  of  your  Son  Bordsey 
who  told  me  he  did  not  think  a Letter  would  find  you  in 
London,  as  he  supposed,  if  you  was  not  on  your  passage  to 
America  then,  you  would  be  soon. 

What  you  speak  of  as  having  passed  at  Lambeth,  I am 
to  suppose  was  not  hearsay.  But  I observe  you  name  Dr. 
Jewet  for  your  author  as  to  many  things  you  say  of  Dr. 
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Beach.  That  Gentleman  left  America  with  a mind  very  un- 
friendly to  Dr.  Beach.  How  far  personal  resentments  may 
have  carried  him,  and  what  allowances  are  to  be  made  in  re- 
spect of  what  is  said  under  those  circumstances,  I leave  with 
you  to  judge. 

I take  leave  to  observe  that  in  the  latter  part  of  your 
letter  there  are  some  expressions,  for  the  meaning  of  which, 
considered  as  yours,  I am  at  a loss;  viz.  '‘Episcopacy  in 
new-england  against  the  hierarchy  in  the  south.”  By^  the 
the  former  do  you  mean  the  nonsense  of  presbyterian  episco- 
pacy in  opposition  to  the  true  episcopal  hierarchy?  If  not 
why  the  distinction  between  episcopacy  and  hierarchy?  Do 
you  not  know  that  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1789, 
declared  unequivocally  their  belief  in  the  validity  of  the 
Connecticut  episcopate,  and  formed  the  union  of  the  east- 
ern and  southern  Church  upon  one  episcopate — Episcopacy 
is  an  hierarchy.  You  mention  Dr.  Styles, — has  he,  since  he 
made  his  exit  from  hence,  made  you  a visit,  and  converted 
you  to  the  faith  of  episcopacy  without  an  hierarchy?  Even 
Styles,  if  he  is  suffered  to  converse  with  the  renowned  Fathers 
of  the  church  I trust,  e’er  this  knows  better.  As  little  to 
my  understanding  do  you  speak,  in  saying — when  you 
adopt  an  hierarchy  farewell  episcopacy,  and  welcome  to 
monarchy  and  popery,  the  twin  Sisters,  etc.  What  could 
Dr.  Styles  have  said  more?  Whither  are  you  got,  into  what 
are  you  transformed? — a sour  republican  and  presbyterian? 
Monarchy  and  popery  are  not  twin  Sisters,  nor  yet  twin 
Brothers,  for  the  one  is  certainly  much  older  than  the  other. 
Let  popery  be  a bantling  of  Pandora’s  Box — Yet  I cannot 
think  the  King  of  Salem,  and  priest  of  the  most  high  God 
was  ever  in  such  a Box.  While  I remember  so  ancient  a 
monument  of  monarchy  and  priesthood,  and  consider  that 
his  antitype,  the  captain  of  our  Salvation  is  also  a Monarch 
and  high-priest,  and  that  he  acknowledg’d  the  authority  of 
both  pilate  and  Caesar  to  be  from  heaven,  I cannot  feel  my- 
self disposed  to  think  so  hatefully,  or  speak  so  reproach- 
fully of  either  of  those  dignitaries,  lest  I should  rail  against 
God. 

If  you  covet  no  acquaintance  with  an  hierarchy,  why 
have  you  ever  thought  of  being  a Bishop?  There  are  those 
among  us,  who  think  you  have  not  had  the  generous  treat- 
ment they  wish  you  to  have  met  with,  but  you  will  allow  me 
to  say  I am  sorry  to  find  that  disappointment,  and  your  Ideas 
of  maletreatment,  should  cloud  your  mind  with  so  dark  and 
violent  a resentment  as  to  cause  a language  to  fall  from  your 
pen,  which  may  be  grateful  to  dissenters  and  infidels,  but  to 
the  real  friends  of  episcopacy  and  the  church,  can  give  no 
pleasure. 

I thank  Dr.  Mosely  for  his  friendly  remembrance  of  me, 
and  beg  you  to  give  him  my  compliments  and  hearty  good 
wishes.  Mrs.  Jarvis  requests  your  acceptance  of  her  most 
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friendly  compliments,  and  wishes  to  see  you  once  more  at 
our  little  old  parsonage  in  Middletown.  Whether  we  shall 
ever  enjoy  that  pleasure,  God  knoweth.  However  you  may 
determin,  and  God  may  order,  the  same  friendly  Sentiments 
and  benevolent  wishes  I have  ever  entertained  toward  you, 
will  abide  with  me.  In  confidence  that  you  will  not  doubt 
this,  I trust  you  v/ill  continue  to  believe  me,  tho’  unavailing, 
your  real  friend  and  Brother. 

Abraham  Jarvis. 

Addressed — 

The  Rev^.  Dl  Samuel  Peters 
N®.  53  Westsmithfield 
London 
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Adams,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.,  Letter  of  resignation. 

Altar  Service,  in  sheets. 

Altar  Service  Book,  in  red  Morocco. 

Altar  Service  Book  of  the  Church  of  England,  1710. 

Altar  Service  Book  inclosed  in  box. 

America,  Petition  to  have  name  inserted  in  Hymnal. 

American  Chapels  on  the  Continent,  Reports  of. 

American  Chapel  in  Paris,  Consecration  of. 

American  Bishops,  Consecration  of,  to  Canterbury. 

Anti-Vivisection,  Memorial  in  regard  to. 

Arkansas,  Ceding  northern  portion  of. 

Army  and  Navy,  Committee  on. 

Asheville,  Constitution  and  Canons  of. 

Auchmuty,  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel,  Mss.  sermon. 

B 

Bacon,  T.  S.,  In  re:  Inspiration  of  the  Bible. 

Bailey,  Rev.  William,  Old  Letters  of,  1777-1802. 

Bass,  Rt.  Rev.  Edward,  Testimonials  (in  folio). 

Bible,  Baskerville’s  (two  volumes). 

Bible,  House  of  Deputies  use,  red  Morocco. 

Bible,  Cambridge  edition. 

Bible,  Copy  of  Standard. 

Bible,  English  (1611)  encased  in  ebony  box. 

Bible,  Literatim  Reprint  of  English  Bible  (1611). 

Bible,  Marginal  Readings,  Report  1901. 

Bible,  Standard  Copy  of  the  Great  Bible,  1538. 

Bible,  The  Bishop’s  Version  with  Apocrypha,  first  edition. 

Bishops,  Consecration  of  American  Bishops. 

Bishops,  Consecration  and  Translations. 

Bishops,  Consecrated  from  1916-1919. 

Bishops-Elect,  Testimonials,  a package  of. 

Bishops,  English  Successors  from  330  A.  D.  to  1900. 

Bishops,  Letters  of  Consecration,  No.  1 to  259. 

Bishops,  Letters  of  Consecration,  No.  260-283. 

Bishops  of  Church  of  England,  Consecrations. 

Bishops,  Testimonials,  in  filing  boxes. 

Bishops,  House  of : 

Messages  from  1871, 1874, 1877, 1880, 1883, 1886, 1892, 1895,  inbound  volumes. 
Original  Minutes,  1871,  1878,  1884,  1887,  1888  to  1902. 
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Original  Minutes,  1901,  and  Special  Sessions,  1899,  1900,  in  bound  volume^ 
Original  Minutes,  1907,  and  Special  Session,  1905,  in  bound  volume. 
Original  Minutes,  1904,  and  Special  Session,  1902,  in  bound  volume. 
Manuscript  Journal,  1804. 

Bishops,  Trial  of  (private). 

Book  Annex,  1883-1885. 

Bowen,  Nathaniel,  Bishop  of  South  Carolina,  Testimonials. 

Boxford  Church  History. 

Brazil,  The  Proposed  Concordat. 

Memorial  from. 

Report  of  Bishop  Peterkin. 

Church,  Papers  in  regard  to. 

Burgess’  Mss.  Catalogue  of  Deacons,  1785-1858. 

Burgess’  List  of  Deacons  (printed),  1785-1858. 

G 

California,  Memorial  from  Diocese,  1874. 

Canons  of  1808,  printed. 

Canons,  Proposed  amendment  to  Canon  53. 

Canons,  Revision  of,  1904. 

Canon  No.  19,  Papers  in  re. 

Canada,  Notification  of  Consecration  of  Bishops. 

Greetings  from  the  Church  in. 

Canterbury,  Archbishop,  Appeal  in  behalf  of  Armenians. 

Notification  of  Consecrations. 

Letter  from. 

Presence  at  Boston. 

Notification  of  Consecrations. 

Letter  in  re  Third  Jubilee  S.  P.  G. 

Candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  Paper  on  decrease  of. 

Chase,  Rev.  Philander,  Letters. 

Chase,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.,  Register  of  Consecrations. 

Central  America,  Transfer  of,  papers  in  re. 

China,  Anglican  Communion  in. 

China  and  Corea,  Clergy  and  Laity,  Condition  of. 

China  and  Japan.  Papers. 

China,  Missionary  work  in. 

Church  Temperance  Society,  Report  of. 

Church  Unity  Society,  Report  of  (1886). 

Church  Club  of  New  York,  Memorial  in  re  Philippines. 

Church  School  for  Girls,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chinese  Exclusion  Act,  Paper  in  re. 

Christian  Education,  Report  in. 

Chaplains,  Papers  in  regard  to. 

Chronicles  of  Convocation  in  32  volumes. 

Church  of  England  and  Church  of  Sweden,  Report,  1911. 

Church,  General,  Hawks’,  1689-1763. 

Clark,  Bishop,  Report  of. 

Clergy,  Lists  (Biographical),  1884-1885. 

List,  with  ordinations,^  etc. 

List,  1884-1886. 

Colored  People,  Memorial  from  Church  Workers. 
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Colorado,  Constitution  and  Canons. 

Colorado,  Shepherd’s  Crook. 

Confederate  States,  Journals  of,  1865. 

Connecticut,  Hawks’  Mss.,  1706-1781. 

Connecticut,  Chronological  Events,  1706-1781, 

Constitution,  Amendments  to,  1901, 

Constitutions  and  Canons,  1892. 

Consecration  of  Bishops,  Letters  of  Consecrations. 

Cranmer,  Archbishop,  photograph. 

Credentials  of  Deputies. 

Crapsey,  Rev.  Algeron  S.,  Documents  and  papers  in  re  trial  of. 

Convocation  of  the  Church  of  England,  Memorial  to  the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  the 
P.  E.  Church. 

Cummins,  Rt,  Rev,  George  D.,  Bishop  of  Kentucky,  Trial  of. 

D 

Dallas,  Setting  aside  the  District  of, 

Danish  Church  and  Clergy,  1826. 

Deacons  Ordained,  List  of : Bishop  Burgess. 

Downing. 

Duncan. 

Dehon,  Theodore,  Bishop  of  South  Carolina  (Testimonials) - 
Delaware,  Colonial  History  by  Bishop  Perry, 

Delaware,  Hawks’  Manuscript,  1706-1782. 

Doane,  Geo.  W.,  Bishop  of  New  Jersey  (Testimonials). 

Documentary  History  of  the  P.  E.  Church  in  Connecticut, 

Domestic  and  Foreign  Mission  Society  Appeal,  1838. 

E 

East  Carolina,  Petition  and  Memorial. 

Eastern  Diocese,  Journals  of. 

Eastern  Church  Association,  Memorial  from. 

Ecclesiastical  Record  of  State  of  New  York,  6 volumes. 

Editio  Princeps  of  Service,  January  30,  1661. 

Eighth  Department,  Memorial  from. 

F 

Florence,  The  Church  in  (Italy). 

Florida,  Transcripts  of. 

Fogg  Letters,  and  sermon  preached  in  1769. 

Foreign  Chapels,  Report  on. 

Forrester,  Rev.  Henry,  Action  in  re  death  of. 

Fowler,  Andrew,  Biographical  sketch  of  Clergy,  in  3 volumes. 

Francis  Joseph,  Emperor  of  Austria,  Petition  to. 

French  Republic,  Petition  to  in  re  Armenians. 

Funsten,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.,  Letter  of  acceptance  of  election, 

G 

Galleher,  Rt.  Rev.  J.  N.,  Consecration  of. 

Georgia  and  Florida,  Hawks’  Mss.,  1737-1766. 

General  Convention,  1871  and  1874. 

1892  (package). 

1910,  Order  of  service. 

1910,  Reports,  etc. 
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1913,  Officers  and  Members. 

1916,  Arrangements  for. 

General  Convention  and  Action  of  the  States,  1784-1786. 

General  Convention  Journals,  1785-1814. 

Journals,  1785-1910,  22  volumes. 

Journals,  bound  copy  of  original  editions,  1785-1814,  collected  by  Bishop  White, 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Journals,  Set  of. 

Journals,  Sec.  Ho.  of  Deputies. 

Liturgical,  1886-1889. 

General  Theological  Seminary,  Proceedings  of  Associates. 

Catalogue  of  Officers  and  students. 

Plan  of  seminary  building. 

Griswold,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.,  Sermon  by,  1818. 

Address  at  Convocation,  1825. 

H 

Haiti,  Papers  in  re. 

Facts  in  regard  to. 

Documents  in  re. 

Hankow,  Constitution  and  Canons  of. 

Division  of. 

Hart,  Rev.  Dr.,  Index  of  Journals  received. 

Miscellaneous  letters  to. 

Miscellaneous  letters. 

Hawks,  Transcripts,  Manuscripts. 

Miscellaneous  manuscripts. 

A folio  of  miscellaneous  letters,  1830. 

Letters  to. 

Historical  Club  Facsimiles. 

Herzog,  Rt.  Rev.,  Official  greetings,  etc. 

Hobart,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.,  Letters  to  (in  paper  box). 

Correspondence  (6  volumes). 

Correspondence  (package  of  letters). 

Correspondence,  1802-1830. 

Correspondence  for  Volume  VII. 

Home  and  Abroad,  1870-1876. 

Honolulu,  Memorial  from,  1901. 

Conference  with. 

Report  to  Confer  with. 

Miscellaneous  papers. 

Hopkins,  John  Henry,  Letters  from. 

Rt.  Rev.  Dr.,  Letters. 

Rt.  Rev.,  Testimonials. 

House  of  Bishops,  Journal,  1868,  manuscript  index. 

Printed  minutes  and  special,  1875-1876. 

Journal  Manuscript  index,  1880. 

Journals,  1892,  session  1890-1891. 

Journals,  1895,  special  1893-94. 

Journals,  special  1898;  1896. 

Journals,  1899-1900;  1901. 

Journals,  1905,  1907. 
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Hope,  Rev.  Dr.  Robert,  in  affairs  in  Liberia. 

Howe,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.,  Resignation  of. 

Hutchins,  Rev.  Dr.,  and  the  Bishop  of  Maryland. 

I 

Inglis,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.,  Manuscripts. 

Indians,  Clergy  of  South  Dakota,  Petition. 

Indiana,  Petition  for  change  of  name. 

Indiana,  Typewritten  journal  of  diocese,  1854. 

Isle  of  Pines  included  in  Cuba. 

Institution,  Office  of,  ministers  into  parishes. 

Ives,  Levi  S.,  Testimonials  (in  folio). 

J 

Jackson,  Rev.  Joseph,  Letters  from. 

Journals: 

Of  the  Diocese  of  New  York  (17  volumes). 

Of  the  Diocese  of  Western  New  York. 

Of  the  General  Convention  (25  volumes). 

Of  the  Dioceses  and  Districts. 

K 

Kearney,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of.  Resignation. 

Kemp,  Rt.  Rev.  James,  Bishop  of  Maryland,  Testimonials. 

Kentucky,  Memorial  from  the  Diocese. 

Memorial  in  re  Division  of. 

Knight,  Rt.  Rev.,  and  Archdeacon  Bryan. 

Kozlowski,  Bishop,  Petition  of. 

Kyoto,  Testimonials  of  Bishop  Tucker. 

L 

Lambeth  Conference,  Papers  in  re. 

Laud,  Archbishop,  Picture  of. 

Law  and  Loyalty,  by  Bishop  H.  C.  Potter  (1  volume). 

Lawrence,  Bishop,  and  Western  Massachusetts. 

Bishop  and  Pastoral  Letter. 

Leonard,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.,  Notice  of  Consecration. 

Lessons,  Table  of  Revision. 

Liberia,  First  General  Council  (1863). 

Annual  Report  of. 

Litchfield,  The  Bishop  of.  Sermon. 

Lowndes,  Rev.  Dr.,  and  the  Archives,  a package. 

M 

Maine,  Transcripts  of. 

Maine,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  Hawks’  Transcripts. 

Maryland,  Bishop  Perry’s  Colonial  History. 

Chronological  Events,  1694-1792. 

Chronological  Events,  1633-1816. 

Massachusetts,  Hawks’  Mms.  (2  volumes),  1688-1784. 

Bishop  Perry’s  Colonial  History. 

Marriage,  Two  Memorials  in  re. 

Marginal  Readings,  Report  on. 

Memoranda  of  Ministers  in  England  and  the  United  States  Conforming  with  the 
P.  E.  Church,  1883-1896  (in  folio). 
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Memorials,  Committee  on,  Report  of. 

Mcllvaine,  R,t.  Rev.  C.  P.,  Testimonials  (in  folio). 

Mexico,  Council  papers  in  re  affairs  in. 

Resignation  of  Bishops-elect. 

Bishops  giving  and  refusing  consents. 

Church  and  Covenant. 

Documents  and  papers  in  re  affairs  of  1886. 

Minnesota,  Memorial  on  Division. 

Missionary  Conference,  1900. 

Missionary  Jurisdictions,  Report  on. 

Montgomery,  Rev.  H.  H.,  Sermon  of. 

Moore,  Richard  C.,  Bishop  of  Virginia,  Testimonials. 

Moore,  Benjamin,  Bishop  of  New  York,  Testimonials. 

Morrison,  Bishop,  and  Resolution  in  re  Missionary  Bishops. 

Muhlenburg,  Rev.  Dr.,  Letters  from. 

N 

Naval  Chaplains,  Memorial  to  Congress. 

Nebraska,  Triennial  Report  of  Bishop  of. 

New  Dioceses,  Report  of  Committee  on. 

New  Jersey,  Hawks’  Mms. 

New  Mexico,  Memorial  from  the  District. 

North  Carolina,  Hawks’  Manuscript. 

Chronological  Events. 

New  York,  Chronological  Events,  1695-1727;  1728-1782. 

Diocesan  Journals  from  1785. 

Hawks’  Manuscript  (2  volumes),  1699-1782. 

Society  Library,  History  of. 

North  Dakota,  Paper  in  re  Missionary  Bishops. 

Clergy  commending  their  Bishop. 

Resignation  of  Bishop. 

Triennial  Report. 

Northern  Michigan,  Memorial  from. 

Northern  Texas,  Triennial  Report. 

o 

Offices  proposed  for  occasional  services. 

Olympia,  Memorial  from  the  district  of. 

Admitted  as  a Diocese. 

Oklahoma,  Admitted  to  division  of. 

Onderdonk,  Benj.  T.,  Testimonials  (in  folio). 

Oregon,  Ceding  Eastern  Oregon  as  a district. 

Consent  of  parishes  in  re  division. 

Otey,  James  Henry,  Bishop  of  Tennessee,  Testimonials, 

P 

Pageant,  of  the  Church,  1916. 

Parliamentary  Digest  of  Rules,  House  of  Bishops. 

Panama,  Papers  in  regard  to. 

Parker,  Archbishop,  picture  of. 

Miscellaneous  Letters  from. 

Rev.  Dr.,  of  Boston,  Letters  to. 

Pastoral  Letters  from  Bishop  White,  Bishop  Griswold,  Bishop  Chase  (in  3 volumes). 
From  the  House  of  Bishops. 
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From  the  Bishops  of  New  York. 

From  1803-1884. 

From  1883-1889. 

In  one  volume,  1808-1898. 

Pennsylvania,  Colonial  History,  Perry. 

Chronological  Events,  1680-1772. 

Hawks’  Manuscripts  (2  volumes),  1680-1772. 

The  Mother  of  Bishops. 

Perry,  Wm.  Stevens,  Historical  Collection. 

Peters’  Manuscripts  in  17  folio  volumes. 

Pittsburgh,  Action  of  State  and  the  General  Convention. 

Report  on  Division  of. 

Philippines,  Independent  Church  of. 

Platte  and  Laramie,  Papers  in  re. 

Prayer  Book,  Appendix,  adopted  in  1886. 

Altar  Service  Book,  red  Morocco. 

Bohemian  language. 

Church  of  England,  1616,  1620,  1634,  1660. 

Copy  of  Revision  by  a layman. 

Church  of  England,  1662,  1710,  1867,  1880,  1885. 

Church  of  England,  Edward  VI,  1549  and  1552. 

Church  of  England,  Elizabeth,  1559. 

Church  of  England,  James  I,  1604. 

Church  of  England,  Charles  I,  1637. 

Church  of  England,  Victoria,  1884. 

Original  Standard  (sheets). 

Fifty  copies  of  Title  Page. 

Report  on  the  Standard,  1892. 

Report  of  Joint  Commission,  1913. 

Rare  and  valuable  editions. 

Title  pages  with  certificates. 

Illustrated,  white  vellum,  3 volumes. 

Report  on  Standard,  1892. 

Standard,  1844. 

Standard,  1892  (in  ebony  box). 

Rare  and  valuable  13  copies. 

Revision,  1886,  1889,  1892  (tin  box). 

P.  P.  E.  Missionary  Society  Appeal. 

Presbyterian  Synod  Greetings  to  General  Convention. 
Promitive  Episcopal  Church,  so-called.  Minutes. 

Presiding  Bishop,  Report  of,  1859. 

Presiding  Bishop,  Report  (Lee). 

Provoost,  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel,  Manuscript  sermon  preached  1795. 
Psalms  in  Meter,  1834. 

Psalter,  for  the  Blind. 

R 

Racial  Episcopate,  Report  on. 

Racial  Districts,  Paper  in  re. 

Ravenscroft  Manuscripts,  1817-1830  (4  volumes). 

Receipts  and  Accounts,  House  of  Bishops. 

Reed,  Horace,  Letter  in  re  General  Convention,  1817. 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  Validity  of  Orders. 
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Rectors,  Church  Wardens  and  Vestrymen,  Functions  of. 

Rhode  Island,  Chronological  Events,  1702-1799. 

Hawks’  Manuscripts,  1702-1800. 

Rogers,  Rev.  Ammi,  Memoirs,  1826. 

Rowe,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.,  Acceptance  of  election  as  Bishop. 

s 

Sanford,  D.  A.,  Correspondence. 

Sermons  preached  at  Consecration  of  Bishops  (Sill’s  List). 

Before  the  General  Convention  from  1785. 

Before  the  Convention  of  New  York. 

By  Rev.  Dr.  Tyng,  Bishops  Griswold,  White,  Whittingham. 

Seamen’s  Institute,  Report  of. 

Searls,  Rev.  Rogers,  1813. 

Seventh  Day  Baptist,  in  re  change  of  Sunday  to  Sabbath, 

Schereschewsky,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.,  Communication  from. 

Shepherd’s  Crook,  Set  of  publications. 

Smith’s  Letters,  1717-1783  (two  folios). 

Smith’s  Manuscripts,  in  re  S.  Peter’s  Church  and  Christ’s  Church,  Phila.,  1721 
(3  volumes). 

Smith,  Rt.  Rev.  Robert,  of  South  Carolina,  Testimonials. 

Smith,  Benj.  B.,  Bishop  of  Kentucky,  Testimonials. 

South  Carolina,  Hawks’  Manuscripts  (2  volumes),  1702-1770. 

Chronological  Events  (2  volumes),  1702-1819  (box). 

List  of  Clergy,  1660-1810  (folio). 

South  Dakota,  Report  of  Bishop. 

Vacancy. 

Memorial  from  Convocation. 

Spalding,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.,  Communication  from. 

Spencer,  Bird,  Letter  from. 

State  of  Church,  Report  of. 

State  of  Church,  Report  of. 

Statistics,  1919. 

Springfield,  Memorial  from  diocese. 

Subscribers  to  Canterbury’s  Loving  Cup. 

St.  Peter’s  Church,  Albany,  History  of. 

St.  Peter’s  Church,  Forestville. 

Sunday  School  Institute. 

Swedish  Orders,  Validity  of. 

T 

Tallahassie,  Fla.,  In  re  St.  John’s  Church. 

Tatlock,  Rev.  Dr.,  Accounts  with  the  General  Convention. 

Miscellaneous  Letters. 

Testimonials  of  Bishops-Elect. 

Tokyo,  Memorial  in  re  division  of. 

Triennial  Reports. 

Trinity  Church,  New  York  City,  History  of  (4  volumes). 

Tuttle,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.,  Triennial  Report. 

u 

Utah,  Documents  and  papers  in  re  Bishop  Jones. 

Report  of  Commission  in  re  case  of  Bishop  Jones. 
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V 

Victoria,  Queen  of  England,  Greetings. 

Vincent,  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.,  Letters  from. 

Virgin  Islands. 

Virginia,  Hawks’  Manuscripts,  1650-1776. 

Bishop  Perry’s  Colonial  History  of. 

Virginia  Theological  Seminary,  Visit  to  by  General  Convention. 

w 

Warham,  Archbishop,  Picture  of. 

Washington,  Canons  of  the  Diocese,  1900. 

West  Indies  Conference. 

White,  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.,  D.  D.,  Letters,  1789-1825  (one  folio). 

Register  of  Consecrations  and  Ordinations,  1787-1835. 

In  re  organizing  a diocese  in  the  West  in  package  from  Bishop  Whitehead. 
Sermon  by,  preached  in  1786. 

Deed  of  Transfer  of  Documents  to  the  General  Convention. 

Manuscripts  (4  volumes),  1708-1788. 

Western  New  York,  Diocesan  Journals,  Vol.  1-Vol.  20,  1898-1900. 

Williams,  Rt.  Rev.  John,  Letters  from. 

Letter  of  sympathy  in  re  death  of. 

Letter  of  sympathy  from  Church  in  Mexico. 

Winchester,  Rt.  Rev.  James  R.,  Testimonials. 

Woodcock,  Rt.  Rev.  Chas.  Edward.  Order  of  Consecration  of. 

ADDITIONS  TO  THE  ARCHIVES  SINCE  CATALOGUE 
WAS  COMPLETED 

Virgin  Islands,  Instrument  of  Transfer  to  the  P.  E.  Church. 

Certificates  of  Consecration  of  Bishops. 

Testimonials  of  Bishops-Elect. 

Indianapolis,  Set  of  Journals,  1865-1902. 

Talbot,  Rt.  Rev.  J.  C.,  Memorial  Sermon,  1883. 

Order  of  Installation  of  Bishop  Talbot. 

Caroline  Church,  Setauket,  L.  I.,  History  of. 

St.  George’s  Church,  New  Orleans,  La.,  History. 

Christ  Church,  Beatrice,  Nev.,  History  of. 

Louisiana,  History  of  the  Diocese  of. 

Album  containing  photographs  of  the  Bishops  of  the  American  Church,  collected  by 
the  Custodian. 

Chart  of  the  Episcopal  Succession  of  American  Bishops. 

Church  Missions  House,  List  of  contents  placed  in  the  corner  stone,  October  3, 1892. 
Church  Missions  House,  List  of  subscribers  to  the  Building  Fund. 

Seward,  Hon.  Wm.  H.,  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Lincoln,  Letter  in  re  edict 
of  Japan  against  Christianity  and  its  repeal. 

Journals  of  the  Dioceses  and  Districts. 


Book  Reviews 


The  Development  of  Modern  Catholicism. 

By  Wilfred  L.  Knox,  M.  A.,  and  Alex  R.  Vidler, 

M.  A.  With  Foreword  by  Frank  Gavin,  Ph.  D., 

Th.  D.,  LL.  D.  Morehouse  Publishing  Co.,  Mil- 
waukee. Pp.  320. 

HIS  book  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  timely.  It  Is  the  one  work  which 


A was  needed  in  this  Centennial  year  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  a 
balanced  judgment  of  the  Tractarian  Movement.  If  the  value  of 
that  Movement  is  to  be  judged — as  eventually  it  must — by  Its  fruits, 
an  understanding  of  its  development  Is  essential.  Knox  and  Vidler 
have  here  traced  that  development  in  brilliant  fashion.  Beginning 
with  the  Movement  of  1833  as  a reaction  against  the  growing  liberalism 
of  that  day,  they  trace  its  course  throughout  the  profound  changes  in 
life  and  thought  during  these  hundred  years.  It  is  an  invaluable  study 
of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  “Liberal  Catholicism,”  which  first 
found  expression  in  Lux  Mundi  and  later  in  Essays  Catholic  and 
Critical  and  the  works  of  Father  Thornton  and  Professor  Taylor. 
The  tone  throughout  is  kindly,  but  never  wanting  in  candid  criticism. 
Keble,  Pusey  and  Liddon  are  revered  as  leaders,  but  in  so  far  as  their 
theology  was  static,  it  is  frankly  disavowed.  Modern  Catholicism 
has  undertaken  the  task  of  “adjusting  theology  to  the  needs  of  the 
time.”  The  history  of  that  adjustment  is  told  in  these  pages  in  a 
fascinating  fashion. 


Charles  Parish,  York  County,  Virginia. 

History  and  Registers.  Births  1648-1789. 

Deaths  1665-1787.  By  Landon  C.  Bell.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Virginia  State  Library  Board.  Rich- 
mond: Division  of  Purchase  and  Printing.  1932. 

Pp.  285. 

HE  Virginia  State  Library  has  again  placed  students  of  the  early 


1 history  of  the  Church  in  that  State  under  great  obligations  by 
adding  this  volume  to  their  previous  publications.  The  beginnings 
of  Charles  Parish  are  shrouded  in  obscurity,  but  it  is  known  to  have 
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existed  many  years  prior  to  1654.  Included  in  this  volume  are  a 
history  of  the  parish;  a chapter  devoted  to  its  ministers,  and  a brief 
description  of  the  Parish  Register.  The  ministers  begin  with  Charles 
Grundy  in  1645  and  end  with  Samuel  Shield,  who  died  in  1793.  The 
Register  of  this  parish  contains  earlier  entries  than  any  other  Virginia 
parish  and  continue  for  a longer  period.  They  begin  in  1648  and 
end  in  1789.  The  Register  has  been  deciphered  with  the  most  pains- 
taking care  by  Mr.  Landon  C.  Bell,  himself  a devoted  son  of  Virginia. 
For  the  sake  of  easier  reference  they  are  here  printed  in  two  alpha- 
betical lists — one  for  the  births ; the  other  for  the  deaths.  The  value 
of  the  work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a full  index  of  names. 

E.  Clowes  Chorley. 


Early  Episcopal  Sunday  Schools  (1814-1865). 

By  Clif  ton  Hartwell  Brewer.  Morehouse  Publish- 
Co.,  Milwaukee.  A.  R.  Mowbray  & Co.^  London. 

Pp.  179. 

An  admirable  supplement  to  the  same  author’s  History  of  Re- 
ligious Education  in  the  Episcopal  Church.  Beginning  with 
the  earliest  days  of  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Episcopal  Church  the 
method,  personnel,  administration  and  curriculum  are  fully  described. 
Dr.  Brewer  excels  in  his  account  of  reading  matter  and  school  libraries 
and  the  periodical  literature  of  the  times  and  also  of  the  teaching 
material.  He  might  with  advantage,  from  the  historical  point  of 
view,  enlarge  upon  the  two  rival  Sunday  School  Societies,  for  that 
controversy  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  life  of  this  Church  and 
was  part  of  the  clash  and  conflict  between  High  and  Low  Church- 
men. On  page  12  the  Rev.  Robert  B.  Croes  is  listed  as  ‘‘a  future 
Bishop.”  This  is  an  error.  John  Croes,  who  was  Bishop  of  New 
Jersey,  died  in  1832.  A word  of  praise  must  be  given  to  the  very 
full  index  which  in  a work  of  this  kind  is  indispensable. 


E.  Clowes  Chorley. 
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A Pioneer  Missionary.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Lemuel 
H.  Wells,  S.  T.  D.,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.,  Mis- 
sionary Bishop  of  Spokane.  Progressive  Printing 
Co.,  Seattle,  Washington.  Pp.  167. 

IN  comparatively  small  compass  Bishop  Wells  has  packed  the  fascin- 
ating story  of  pioneer  missionary  work  on  the  far-flung  border  of 
the  Pacific.  After  serving  in  the  Civil  War,  he  graduated  from  the 
Berkeley  Divinity  School  in  1869  and  traveled  West  on  one  of  the  first 
trains  to  cross  the  continent  and  began  his  missionary  work  under 
Bishop  Morris,  who  had  charge  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  northern 
Idaho.  The  story  of  his  labors  oft  from  that  time  is  told  in  these 
pages.  They  enshrine  a remarkable  picture  of  frontier  life  and  the 
adventures  and  dangers  inseparable  from  a new  and  undeveloped 
country.  Bishop  Wells  shares  with  the  late  Bishop  Anson  R.  Graves 
the  record  of  undertaking  parochial  work  after  resigning  from  the 
missionary  episcopate.  He  has  told  his  story  modestly  and  well  and 
has  made  a valuable  contribution  to  the  beginnings  of  the  Church 
in  the  Oregon  country. 


Bishop  Seabury.  By  Rev.  George  T.  Linsley, 

D.  D.  With  Unpublished  Letters  of  Bishop  Samuel 
Seabury  and  Bishop  John  Skinner. 

The  Episcopate  of  Samuel  Seabury,  By  Rev. 

George  T.  Linsley. 

Seabury  Centennial  Letters  from  Scotland. 

By  Samuel  Hart.  Historical. 

Seabury  Sesquicentennial  Sermon.  By  Rev. 

George  Thomas  Linsley,  D.  D.  Church  Missions 
Publishing  Company,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

IN  view  of  the  celebration  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  election  of 
Samuel  Seabury  as  Bishop  of  Connecticut,  these  publications  are 
both  timely  and  valuable.  Dr.  Linsley’s  Historical  Sermon  is  an 
admirable  discussion  of  the  historic  “Connecticut  churchmanship.” 
The  hitherto  unpublished  Seabury  letter  was  written  from  London 
shortly  after  his  consecration  to  Bishop  John  Skinner  of  Aberdeen 
and  contains  a caustic  criticism  of  the  proposed  constitution  of  the 
Church  in  America, 
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Editorial  Notes 

This  issue  brings  to  a close  the  second  year  of  The  Historical 
Magazine  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The 
Editors  are  more  than  ever  convinced  that  there  is  need  for 
such  a publication.  There  is  a large  amount  of  unpublished  valuable 
manuscript  material.  The  Archives  of  the  General  Convention  are 
an  illustration.  The  manuscript  Journals  of  Bishop  Jackson  Kemper, 
the  first  Missionary  Bishop  of  this  Church,  have  been  published  in 
small  part  by  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society,  but  the  remainder 
await  publication.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Journals  of  Bishop 
Ravenscroft  of  North  Carolina.  Such  records  are  invaluable.  Under 
normal  circumstances  they  can  only  be  made  available  in  such  a 
magazine  as  this. 

Like  all  periodicals  and  church  papers,  the  Magazine  has  had 
difficult  going.  The  subscriptions  do  not,  as  yet,  meet  the  cost  of 
printing  and  mailing.  Continuance  has  only  been  made  possible  by 
the  generous  help  of  interested  friends.  It  must  be  plainly  stated 
that  without  an  increase  in  the  subscription  list  the  Magazine  cannot 
go  on  beyond  the  coming  year.  A modest  two  hundred  subscriptions 
would  meet  all  costs.  The  Editors,  the  Treasurer  and  the  writers  of 
articles  do  not  receive  a penny  for  their  services.  We  therefore  appeal 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  history  of  this 
Church  to  aid  in  securing  an  increased  circulation  for  1934. 


The  Reverend  Alexander  Garden 


I. 

By  Edgar  Legare  Pennington 

The  Beginning  of  the  Church  of  England 
IN  South  Carolina 

The  earliest  evidence  of  the  presence  of  an  Anglican  clergyman 
on  South  Carolina  soil  comes  from  the  pen  of  one  Morgan 
Jones.  In  a letter  written  from  New  York,  March  10th, 
1685-6,  Mr.  Jones  described  his  experiences,  as  follows: — 

‘‘These  Presents  may  certify  all  Persons  whatsoever, 
that  in  the  Year  1660,  I being  then  an  Inhabitant  in  Virginia, 
and  Chaplain  to  Major  General  Bennet  of  Manseman  County, 
the  said  Major  Bennet  and  Sir  William  Berkley  sent  two 
Ships  to  Port-Royal,  now  called  South- Carolina,  which  is 
60  Leagues  to  the  Southward  of  Cape  Fair;  and  I was  sent 
therewith  to  be  their  Minister.  Upon  the  8th  of  April  we 
set  out  from  Virginia,  and  arriv’d  at  the  Harbour’s  Mouth 
of  Port-Royal  the  19th  of  the  same  Month,  where  we  waited 
for  the  rest  of  the  Fleet  that  was  to  sail  from  Barhadoes 
and  Bermuda  with  one  Mr.  West,  who  was  to  be  Deputy- 
Governor  of  the  said  Place.  As  soon  as  the  Fleet  came  in, 
the  small  Vessels  that  were  with  us  sail’d  up  the  River  to  a 
Place  called  the  Oyster-Point.  There  I continued  about 
eight  Months;  all  which  Time  being  almost  starved  for  want 
of  Provisions,  I and  five  more  travell’d  thro’  the  Wilder- 
ness ’till  we  came  to  the  Tuscorara  Country:  There  the 
Tuscorara  Indians  took  us  Prisoners,  becaise  we  told  them 
we  were  bound  for  Roanok:  That  Night  they  carried  us  into 
their  Town,  and  shut  us  up  close  by  ourselves,  to  our  no 
small  Dread.  The  next  Day  they  enter’d  into  a Consultation 
about  us;  which  after  it  was  over,  their  Interpreter  told  us, 
that  we  must  prepare  ourselves  to  die  next  Morning.  Where- 
upon being  very  much  dejected,  and  speaking  to  this  Effect 
in  the  British  Tongue,  ‘Have  I escaped  so  many  Dangers, 
and  must  I now  be  knocked  on  the  Head  like  a Dog?’  Then 
presently  an  Indian  came  to  me,  which  afterwards  appear’d 
to  be  a War-Captain  belonging  to  the  Sachim  of  the  Doegs 
(whose  Original  I find  must  needs  be  from  the  old  Britons) 
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and  took  me  up  by  the  Middle,  and  told  me  in  the  British 
Tongue,  / should  not  die:  And  thereupon  went  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Tuscorara,  and  agreed  for  my  Ransom  and  the  Men 
that  were  with  me.  They  then  welcomed  us  to  their  Town, 
and  entertained  us  very  civilly  and  cordially  four  Months; 
during  which  Time,  I had  the  Opportunity  of  conversing 
with  them  familiarly  in  the  British  Language ; and  did  preach 
to  them  three  Times  a Week  in  the  same  Language;  and  they 
would  usually  confer  with  me  about  any  thing  that  was 
difficult  therein ; and  at  our  Departure  they  abundantly  sup- 
ply’d  us  with  whatever  was  necessary  to  our  Support  and 
Well-being.  They  are  seated  upon  Pontigo-River,  not  far 
from  Cape-Atros.  This  is  a brief  Recital  of  my  Travels 
among  the  Do  eg  Indians 

Mr.  Jones  does  not  mention  any  religious  service  held  by  him  at 
Port  Royal.  He  was  a Welshman;  and  as  a postscript  to  his  letter 
declared  his  readiness  to  conduct  any  Welshman  or  others  to  the 
country.  Afterwards  he  became  a missionary  at  Newtown,  Long 
Island,  and  served  other  places  in  New  York.^ 

Though  Dalcho,  the  leading  Church  historian  of  South  Carolina, 
has  placed  Mr.  Jones  at  the  head  of  his  list  of  clergy,  a later  authority 
regards  this  letter  as  “a  mere  fabrication.”  If  Mr.  Jones  met  the  ex- 
pedition from  Barbadoes  and  Bermuda  which  he  mentioned,  so  Edward 
McCrady  argues,  “it  is  clear  that  he  antedated  the  event  by  ten 
years.  He  states  that  he  remained  in  the  colony  at  Oyster  Point  for 
eight  months.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  colony  first  settled  Old 
Town  on  the  Ashley  in  1670  and  was  not  removed  to  Oyster  Point 
until  1680.  Nor  can  we  reconcile  his  statement  by  supposing  it  a 
mere  mistake  as  to  his  date,  for  the  date  was  the  very  point  about 
which  his  letter  was  written,  the  object  of  it  being  to  show  that  the 
title  of  England  to  America  by  possession  was  prior  to  that  of  Spain. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  1663,  King  Charles  the  Second  granted  a 
charter  to  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  other  noblemen  who  had 
petitioned  for  land.  In  making  their  request,  the  applicants  alleged 
as  their  motive,  a “zest  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith  in 
a country  not  yet  cultivated  or  planted,  and  only  inhabited  by  some 
barbarous  people,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  God.”^  The  charter 
they  received  established  the  Church,  but  permitted  and  enjoined 
religious  toleration. 

Prospective  English  settlers  under  Colonel  William  Sayle  visited 

iGentleman’ s Magazine,  March,  1740,  Vol.  X.,  I04. 

2Bolton:  Westchester  Church,  259-260. 

dMcCrady:  Hist,  of  S.  C.  under  the  Proprietary  Govt.,  330. 

Walcho:  Historical  Account  . . . Church  in  S.  C.,  1. 
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Port  Royal  in  1670.  They  remained  there  only  a short  time,  how- 
ever; then  they  removed  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Ashley  river, 
where  the  prospects  for  pasturage  and  tillage  were  more  favourable. 
There  they  laid  the  foundation  of  what  is  now  Charleston.  Other 
settlers  arrived.  The  settlement  was  fortified;  additional  defences 
were  erected  later.  On  June  25th,  1670,  Sayle  wrote  Lord  Ashley, 
that  “there  is  one  thing  which  lyes  very  heavy  upon  us,  the  want  of 
a Godly  and  orthodox  MinisP  w^*^  I and  many  others  of  us  have  ever 
lived  under  as  the  greatest  of  o^  Mercys.”  He  suggested  one  Mr. 
Sampson  Bond,  in  the  Bermudas,  “under  whose  powerfull  and  soul- 
edefying  Ministry  I have  lived  eight  yeeres  last  past,”  as  very  de- 
sirable.^ Lord  Ashley  was  one  of  the  proprietors;  and  by  his  order,  of 
date  November  1st,  1670,  the  settlement  was  officially  named  Charles 
Town. 6 It  may  be  noted  here  that  Mr.  Bond’s  services  were  not 
obtained. 

Governor  Sayle’s  health,  because  of  his  great  age  and  the  fatigue 
and  exposure  incident  to  the  settling  of  the  colony,  soon  failed.  He 
died  in  March,  1671,  at  the  age  of  about  eighty.^  On  the  4th  of 
March,  he  sent  for  his  Council,  and  nominated  Joseph  West  as  his 
successor. 

Sir  John  Yeamans  expected  to  be  appointed  governor  at  Sayle’s 
death;  and  at  a meeting  of  the  Grand  Council,  the  following  De- 
cember, he  asserted  his  right  to  the  office  under  the  Fundamental 
Constitutions.  There  was  considerable  opposition;  but  Yeamans 
had  already  been  commissioned  as  governor,  his  commission  being 
dated  August  21st,  1671.^ 

With  the  commission  of  governor  to  Yeamans,  the  Lords  Proprie- 
tors sent  out  a commission  as  surveyor  general  to  John  Culpeper,  who 
had  come  out  with  him  from  Barbadoes.®  Culpeper  appears  to  have 
entered  at  once  upon  his  duties;  while  West  was  still  governor,  he 
made  a rough  draught  or  sketch  of  the  settlement  of  Charles  Town 
for  the  proprietors,  giving  the  location  of  the  tracts  of  land  and  town- 
lots  taken  up  by  the  colonists.  In  this  plat,  he  marked  a certain 
tract  of  three  hundred  acres  as  “Land  reserved  by  Governor  & Coun- 

bMcCrady:  Hist,  of  S.  C.  under  thr  Proprietary  Govt.,  131;  Shaftesbury  Papers, 
Calendar  State  Papers,  Colonial  (Sainsbury),  1889,  pp.  202,  489;  Year  Book  City 
of  Charleston  {Courtenay),  1883,  p.  374- 

^Collections,  S.  C.  Hist.  Soc.,  V.,  210;  McCrady:  Hist,  of  S.  C.  under  the  Pro- 
prietary Govt.,  145. 

iHist.  Sketches  of  S.  C.  (Rivers),  96;  McCrady:  Hist,  of  S.  C.  under  the  Pro- 
prietary Govt.,  138. 

hMcCrady:  Hist,  of  S.  C.  under  the  Proprietary  Govt.,  157-158. 

^McCrady:  Hist,  of  S.  C.  under  the  Proprietary  Govt.,  160;  Calendar  State 
Papers,  Colonial  (Sainsbury),  1889,  p.  688. 
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sell  to  be  disposed  of  at  their  pleasure,  I suppose  for  a minister  or 
governor.”^® 

Sir  John  Yeamans  was  proclaimed  governor  at  Charles  Town 
the  19th  of  April,  1672d^  Among  his  first  acts,  he  proceeded  to  lay 
out  the  site  of  another  town.  The  town  thus  laid  off  extended  no 
further  west  than  the  present  Meeting  street,  nor  further  north  than 
Broad  street,  nor  further  south  than  Water  street.^^  ^^s  not  in- 
tended to  abandon  the  old  town  on  the  Ashley.  In  June,  1672,  an 
act  was  passed  for  the  uniform  rebuilding  of  the  town ; and  in  accord- 
ance with  that  act,  the  old  town  was  laid  out  anew  and  divided  into 
sixty-two  lots. 

As  early  as  1672,  settlers  began  to  move  into  the  territory  now 
occupied  by  the  city  of  Charleston.  On  the  17th  of  December,  1679, 
in  response  to  representations  which  had  been  made,  the  Lords  Pro- 
prietors wrote  Governor  West  and  the  Council: — “We  are  informed 
that  this  Oyster  Point  is  not  only  a more  convenient  place  to  build  a 
town  on  than  that  formerly  pitched  by  the  first  settlers,  but  that  the 
people’s  inclinations  turn  thither;  we  let  you  know  that  Oyster  Point 
is  the  place  we  do  appoint  for  the  port  town  of  which  you  are  to  take 
notice  and  call  it  Charles  Town.’’^^ 

In  the  spring  of  1680,  the  removal  to  the  new  town  was  made; 
and  during  the  same  year  thirty  houses  were  erected.  It  was  called 
for  awhile  New  Charles  Town,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old  town; 
but  from  1682,  it  was  known  for  a century  simply  as  Charles  Town.^® 
The  settlers  who  arrived  represented  various  religious  persuasions. 
Soon,  however,  they  began  to  reveal  the  effect  of  their  separation 
from  religious  restraint.  The  Grand  Council  saw  fit  to  order  that 
none  should  retail  strong  drink  or  keep  a tippling  house  without  a 
license.  A law  was  enacted  for  keeping  the  Lord’s  day  sacred  and 
suppressing  “idle,  drunken,  and  swearing  persons.”  There  were 
other  important  acts  designed  to  remedy  the  demoralization.^® 

That  a site  was  reserved  for  a church  in  the  new  town  is  evident 

from  a letter  written  in  1682  by  a gentleman  “T A — ” 

(supposed  to  be  Thomas  Ash),  who  had  been  on  board  the  “Rich- 
mond,” a ship  which  had  brought  out  some  French  Protestants. 
“The  town,”  said  the  writer,  “is  regularly  laid  out  into  large  and 
capacious  streets,  which  to  buildings  is  a great  ornament  and  beauty. 

lOMcCrady:  Hist,  of  S.  C.  under  the  Proprietary  Govt.,  160. 
iilbid.,  160. 

I2lhid.,  163. 
nIUd.,  163. 

uHist.  Sketches  of  S.  C.  {Rivers),  128-129;  Collections,  S.  C.  Hist.  Soc.,  L,  102- 
103;  McCrady:  Hist,  of  S.  C.  under  the  Proprietary  Govt.,  182. 
ibMcCrady:  Hist,  of  S.  C.  under  the  Proprietary  Govt.,  182. 
uWinsor:  Narrative  and  Critical  History,  V.,  308. 
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In  it  they  have  reserved  convenient  places  for  a church,  town-house, 
and  other  public  structures,  an  artillery  ground  for  the  exercise  of 
their  militia,  and  wharves  for  the  convenience  of  their  trade  and 
shipping. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1681,  Originall  Jackson  and  Meliscent 
his  wife  deeded  four  acres  of  ground  for  a church,  stating  in  their 
instrument  of  gift  that  they  were  “excited  with  a pious  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  the  true  Christian  religion,”  and  that  the  divine  service 
to  be  carried  on  should  be  “according  to  the  form  and  liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  now  established”;  also  that  the  service  was  “to 
be  duly  and  solemnly  done  and  performed  by  Atkin  Williamson, 
cleric,  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever  in  our  church  or  house  of  worship 
to  be  erected  and  built  upon  our  piece  or  parcel  of  ground. ”1^  The 
location  of  this  land  has  not  been  identified.  Mr.  Jackson  owned 
some  land  on  the  Cooper  river  in  1672;  but  it  is  not  known  that  he 
owned  any  land  in  or  near  the  town.  There  were  no  settlements  out 
of  town  in  1680  large  enough  to  afford  a congregation. 

The  first  church  was  erected  about  1682 — the  first  Episcopal 
church  in  Carolina.  It  was  placed  at  the  site  set  apart  for  a house 
of  worship  at  the  famous  corner  of  Broad  and  Meeting,  where  St. 
Michael’s  stands  to-day — a spot  dear  to  all  who  have  felt  the  charm 
and  atmosphere  of  old  Charleston.  The  structure  was  of  black 
cypress,  although  the  foundation  was  of  brick.  For  lime,  the  work- 
men burnt  the  heaps  of  oyster-shells  which  had  been  piled  thick  along 
the  river-banks  near  the  coast.  There  were  generous  gifts,  and  the 
church  had  a happy  start.  It  was  usually  spoken  of  as  the  English 
Church,  but  the  real  name  was  St.  Philip’s. 

The  Reverend  Atkin  Williamson  was  evidently  on  hand  when  the 
church  was  built.  In  1709,  he  petitioned  the  General  Assembly  “to 
be  considered  for  his  services  in  officiating  as  minister  of  Charles 
Town. ”20  By  the  act  of  1710-11,  the  Assembly  appropriated  £30  for 
Mr.  Williamson’s  support,  stating  that  he  “had  grown  so  disabled 
with  age,  sickness,  and  other  infirmities,  that  he  could  not  longer 
attend  to  the  duties  of  his  ministerial  function,  and  was  so  poor  that 
he  could  not  maintain  himself. It  is  reputed  that  he  was  inclined 
to  strong  drink  ;22  but  such  a weakness  was  regarded  more  indulgently 
in  those  days  than  at  present,  and  most  probably  the  minister  felt 
the  strain  of  pioneer  conditions.  His  active  ministry  may  have  come 

nMcCrady:  Hist,  of  S.  C.  under  the  Proprietary  Govt.,  182-183. 

isDalcho:  Historical  Account  . . . Church  in  S.  C.,  26. 

iHhid,  26;  McCrady:  Hist,  of  S.  C.  under  the  Proprietary  Govt.,  183. 

2oMcCrady:  Hist,  of  S.  C.  under  the  Proprietary  Govt.,  332. 

2iDalcho:  Historical  Account  . . . Church  in  S.  C.,  32. 

22S.  P.  G.  A-4  {Letter  of  Jan.  16,  1708),  Stevens  & Brown  L.  C.  Trans. 
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to  a close  in  1696,  when  the  Reverend  Samuel  Marshall  was  appointed 
to  the  place. 

As  early  as  1690,  a law  was  passed  in  the  province,  declaring  that 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  did  not  result  from  their  baptism.23  As 
efforts  to  Christianise  the  negroes  were  prominent  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  Carolina  province,  it  is  well  to  note  this  fact  in  its 
chronological  order.  It  may  be  said,  that  in  all  the  English  colonies 
the  clergy  tried  hard  to  persuade  the  slave-owners  that  their  slaves 
were  more  than  chattels  and  that  they  were  entitled  to  religious  in- 
struction. The  Church  of  England  was  deeply  interested  in  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  strange  races — the  negroes  and  the  Indians; 
and  the  letters  forwarded  to  the  missionaries  contained  many  re- 
minders of  their  duty  to  the  poor  heathen.  But  the  missionaries 
encountered  obstacles,  in  the  indifference  of  the  slave-owners  and  the 
persistent  fear  that  baptism  would  imply  freedom. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Marshall  left  a considerable  benefice  in  Eng- 
land, for  the  precarious  struggles  of  a colonial  clergyman.  He  was 
an  able  and  learned  man.  On  arriving  in  South  Carolina,  he  must 
have  foreseen  the  difficulties  ahead.  There  were  only  fifty  to  be 
found  in  his  congregation;  but  he  made  a good  impression  and  the 
number  increased.^^  The  General  Assembly,  on  the  8th  of  October, 
1698,  passed  an  act,  settling  a salary  on  him;  in  the  bill  he  was  re- 
ferred to  as  “a  sober,  pious,  worthy,  able  and  learned  Divine,”  char- 
acterised by  “exemplary  life  and  good  doctrine.”  He  was  officially 
appointed  by  the  Assembly  as  “minister  of  Charles  Town,  during  his 
life,  or  so  long  as  he  shall  think  fit  to  continue  in  this  colony.”^^  It 
was  also  enacted  that  a negro  man  and  woman,  and  four  cows  and 
calves  be  purchased  for  his  use  and  paid  for  out  of  the  public  treasury.26 
In  this  manner,  provision  for  his  support  was  fixed  as  a public  item  of 
expense:  and  this  act  was  the  commencement  of  a series  of  measures 
tending  to  strengthen  the  establishment  of  the  Anglican  Church  in 
South  Carolina. 

In  1697,  the  General  Assembly  had  granted  liberty  of  conscience 
to  all  Protestants.27  For  some  years,  French  Huguenots  had  been 
settling  in  the  province  and  had  planted  homes  there.  They  were 
destined  to  wield  a large  influence  in  American  history,  through  their 
descendants. 

Mrs.  Affra  Coming,  the  widow  of  one  of  the  first  settlers,  made  a 
gift  in  1698  of  seventeen  acres  of  ground,  adjoining  the  town,  for  the 

2zMcCord:  Statutes  of  S.  (7.,  VII.,  343. 

2iMaryland  Historical  Society  Fund  Publication  No.  37,  p.  18. 

25Hawks  and  Perry:  Documentary  Hist,  of  the  Church  in  S.  C.,  33. 

2QDalcho:  Historical  Account  . . . Church  in  S.  C.,  33. 

27  Trott’s  Laws,  74-75. 
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church.28  It  is  evident  that  the  Church  was  built  on  a strong  founda- 
tion; a healthy  sentiment  was  moulded  by  Marshall’s  character. 

The  same  year,  Charles  Town  received  the  donation  of  a library 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Bray,  commissary  of 
the  Bishop  of  London  for  the  province  of  Maryland.  A large  number 
of  libraries  were  presented  in  the  colonies  by  the  efforts  of  that  far- 
sighted English  clergyman,  who  was  desirous  that  the  colonists  should 
not  be  separated  from  intellectual  influences.  In  most  cases,  the  books 
were  designed  for  the  property  of  the  parish,  and  the  priest  was  to  be 
the  custodian.  There  are  few  particulars  in  which  the  Church  of 
England  may  take  greater  pride  than  in  the  introduction  of  the  lend- 
ing library  into  America. 

A list  of  the  books  sent  to  Charles  Town,  entitled  “A  Register 
of  the  Books  Sent  tow*^®  Laying  the  Foundacon  of  a Provincial  Library 
in  Charles  Town  in  Carolina,”  is  preserved  in  Volume  11.  of  Doctor 
Bray’s  Bibliothecce  Provinciates  Americance,^^  in  the  archives  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  In  this 
register,  we  find  the  books — many  of  them  expensive  folios — classified 
under  the  following  heads: — 

1.  Script:  & Commentators  (20  titles). 

11.  Fathers  and  Antient  Writers  (9  titles). 

III.  Apologies  for  y®  Authority  of  the  H.  Script,  and  y®  Truth 
of  the  Religion  (6  titles). 

nil.  Bodies  of  Divinity  both  Catechetical  & Scholastical  (15 
titles). 

V.  On  y®  General  Doctrine  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace  (4  titles). 

VI.  On  y® Creed  both  y®  whole  Body  of  Credenda  and  other  par- 
ticular Articles  (25  titles). 

VI 1.  On  Moral  Laws  & X®”  Duties  (28  titles). 

VIII.  Vpon  Repentance  (5  titles). 

IX.  Of  Divine  Assistance  pray*"  and  y®  Sacraments  those  means 
of  performing  y®  Foregoing  Articles  (9  titles). 

X.  Sermons  (15  titles). 

XL  Modern  Controversy  (15  titles). 

XII.  Ministerial  (7  titles). 

1.  Humanity  viz^  Ethicks  and  Oeconomicks  (7  titles). 

11.  Polity  and  Law  (no  titles). 

III.  History  & its  Apendages  Chronology  Geography  Voyages 
and  Travails  (38  titles). 

28McCrady:  Hist  of  S.  C.  under  the  Proprietary  Govt.,  S33. 

2%Bray:  Bibliothecae  Provinciates  Americanae,  Vol.  II.,  58-78.  {There  is  a 
photofilm  enlargement  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  in  the  S.  P.  G.  material.) 
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IIII.  Physiology  Anatomy  Chirurgery  & Medicine  (14  titles). 

V.  Mathem*^^®  & Trade  (5  titles). 

VI.  Grammars  & Lexicons  (7  titles). 

VII.  Rhetorick  (no  titles). 

VIII.  Logick  (no  titles). 

IX.  Poetry  (2  titles). 

X.  Miscellanies  (one  title). 

On  the  16th  of  August,  1701,  some  more  books — five  titles, 
making  a total  value  of  £3,  12s,  for  the  supplementary  gift — were 
sent  ‘‘to  Augm^  the  Library  of  Charles  Town  Carolina-’’^^ 

In  Charles  Town,  from  the  start,  the  Assembly  looked  on  the 
library  as  a public  responsibility.  On  the  25th  of  November,  1698, 
the  Assembly  passed  resolutions  of  gratitude  to  Doctor  Bray.  In 
fact,  October  8th,  a committee  had  been  directed  to  write  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  and  Doctor  Bray  and  give  the  thanks  of  the  House 
for  their  pious  care  and  pains  in  providing  and  sending  a minister 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  “laying  a foundation  for  a good  and 
public  library. “31  Provision  was  promptly  made  for  buying  more 
books. 

Doctor  Bray  could  not  have  carried  on  his  splendid  activities 
without  assistance;  and  he  had  received  donations  from  various  indi- 
viduals, noblemen,  clergymen,  and  societies;  and  by  the  time  he  de- 
parted for  Maryland,  in  1699,  he  had  collected  £2488,  15s.  The 
sum  total  of  the  value  of  books  sent  into  the  American  plantations,  of 
the  charges  of  marking  the  covers  of  the  volumes,  of  soliciting  gifts, 
and  of  other  expenses  amounted  by  that  time  to  £2958,  13s.,  4d.32 
In  the  doctor’s  account  book,  we  find  that  the  proprietors  of  Carolina 
contributed  £30  to  the  cause,  and  that  he  received  from  “The  Colony 
of  Carolina  at  Present  and  in  promise”  £224.33  xhe  value  of  the 
library  sent  to  Charles  Town  by  him  was  listed  in  the  same  book 
at  £300.34  A.  study  of  the  list  of  donors  does  not  reveal  the  same 
sense  of  reciprocal  obligation  on  the  part  of  any  other  province  or 
colony.  The  interest  evoked  by  the  library  renders  plausible  the 
conjecture  that  it  was  perhaps  the  first  library  in  America,  supported 
to  any  degree  by  public  funds.35 

On  the  16th  of  November,  1700,  an  act  was  ratified  by  the  Gen- 

zolbid.,  78. 

31  Journals  of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  for  1698. 

S2Dr.  Bray’s  Accounts:  Part  I,  Being  an  Account  of  Benefactions  and  Libraries 
for  y^  Clergy  . . . Anno  1698  To  the  Time  of  his  Departure  for  Maryland  Anno 

1699,  p.  60.  {Photofilm  in  Library  of  Congress,  in  S.  P.  G.  material. 

33lbid.,  15. 

3ilbid.,  20. 
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eral  Assembly  for  securing  the  provincial  library  at  Charles  Town. 
The  preamble  recognises  Doctor  Bray’s  generosity;  and  states: — 

“Whereas  at  the  Promotion  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Thomas 
Bray,  and  the  Encouragement  and  Bounty  of  the  Right 
Honourable  the  true  and  absolute  Lords  and  Proprietors 
of  this  Province,  and  the  aforesaid  Dr.  Bray,  and  the  In- 
habitants of  this  Province,  a Library  hath  been  sent  over 
to  Charles  Town,  for  the  Use  of  this  Province.”^^ 

By  this  act,  commissioners  and  trustees  were  appointed  for  the 
preservation  of  the  library.  The  collection  v/as  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  minister,  to  be  lent  to  the  inhabitants  in  succession,  under  the 
direction  of  the  commissioners.^^  One  section  of  the  act  provided 
that  “the  inhabitants  of  this  province  shall  have  liberty  to  borrow 
any  book  out  of  the  said  provincial  library,  giving  a receipt  for  the 
same  to  the  incumbent  of  Charles  Town  * * * ^ith  a promise 

to  return  the  said  book  or  books.”  The  commissioners  were  required 
to  make  seven  catalogues  of  all  the  books — one  for  the  Lords  Pro- 
prietors in  England,  one  for  the  Bishop  of  London,  one  for  Doctor 
Bray,  one  for  the  record  of  the  secretary  of  the  province,  one  for  the 
custody  of  the  commissioners,  one  for  the  wardens  of  Charles  Town, 
and  one  to  be  kept  by  the  incumbent  in  the  said  library,  “so  any  per- 
son may  know  what  books  are  contained  in  the  said  library. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1703,  Justice  Nicholas  Trott  informed 
the  House  of  Commons  that  Doctor  Bray  had  sent  additional  books 
to  the  public  library,  together  with  books  for  a layman’s  library. 
He  was  instructed  to  write  to  the  reverend  doctor  and  thank  him  in 
behalf  of  the  Assembly The  following  May,  the  receiver  was  in- 
structed to  pay  for  transcribing  the  catalogue  of  the  library  books.^^ 
In  the  Church  Acts  of  1704  and  1706,  a room  was  reserved  in  the  rec- 
tory of  the  minister  of  Charles  Town  for  the  library 

We  must  leave  this  refreshing  episode,  and  return  to  the  state  of 
the  Church.  An  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  swept  Charles  Town  in 
1699  and  destroyed  nearly  a hundred  and  fifty  lives.  Mr.  Marshall 
was  one  of  those  who  died.  His  death  was  regarded  among  the  people 
as  a great  loss;  and  the  Governor  and  Council  petitioned  the  Bishop 
of  London  to  send  another  such  man  as  the  late  Mr.  Marshall,  who 
“by  his  regular,  sober,  and  devout  life,  gave  no  advantage  to  the 

S^TroWs  Laws,  1-5. 

Zllhid. 

zsihid. 

Z^MSS.  Journals,  Commons  House  of  Assembly,  1703;  McCrady:  Hist,  of  S.  C. 
under  the  Proprietary  Govt.,  353. 

ioMcCrady:  Hist,  of  S.  C.  under  the  Proprietary  Govt.,  353. 
iilbid.,  353,  701;  Statutes  of  S.  C;,  Vol.  II.,  237,  286. 
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enemies  of  our  Church  to  speak  ill  of  its  ministers;  by  his  sound  doc- 
trine the  weak  sons  of  our  Church  he  confirmed;  by  his  easy,  and,  as 
it  were,  natural  use  of  the  ceremonies  of  our  Church,  he  took  away  all 
occasions  of  scandal  at  them;  by  his  prudent  and  obliging  way  of 
living,  and  manner  of  practice,  he  had  gained  the  esteem  of  all  per- 
sons. ”^2 

The  Reverend  Edward  Marston,  his  successor,  arrived  in  Charles 
Town  in  1700.  He  was  a Master  of  Arts;  and  had  published  in  Lon- 
don a sermon  on  Simony  which  attracted  attention.^3  continued 

in  charge  for  five  years. 

The  Reverend  William  Corbin  arrived  the  same  year;  and 
worked  among  the  settlers  upon  Goose  Creek.  The  Anglican  missions 
gradually  spread  among  the  growing  rural  population.  At  that  time, 
more  than  a half  of  the  colonists  (to  say  nothing  of  the  negroes  and 
Indians)  were  living  without  the  ministrations  of  religion.  There 
were  a few  dissenting  teachers.^^ 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
usually  known  as  the  S.  P.  G.,  was  founded  in  1701.  This  child  of 
the  celebrated  Doctor  Thomas  Bray  had  more  to  do  with  the  sys- 
tematic evangelising  of  the  American  colonies  than  any  other  agency. 
Before  its  inception,  the  sending  of  missionaries  depended  to  a large 
extent  upon  the  caprice  of  the  proprietors  of  colonial  enterprises  or 
upon  irregular  donations.  But  from  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  till  the  establishment  of  American  independence,  a steady 
stream  of  missionaries  and  schoolmasters  poured  into  the  colonies, 
chosen  and  generally  supported  by  the  Venerable  Society.  The 
liberal  policy  of  the  S.  P.  G.  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent  comment. 
So  far  from  obtruding  the  Episcopal  services  upon  unwilling  colonists, 
the  Society  several  times  supported  clergymen  not  episcopally  or- 
dained. This  was  notable  in  South  Carolina,  where  certain  French 
Huguenot  ministers  were  beneficiaries  of  the  Society. 

The  first  S.  P.  G.  missionary  to  arrive  in  Charles  Town  was  the 
Reverend  Samuel  Thomas,  who  reached  South  Carolina,  December 
25th,  1702,  after  a long  voyage.^^  He  was  accorded  a regular  annual 
stipend  of  £50,  with  £10  additional  allowance,  to  be  laid  out  in 
'‘stuffs  for  the  use  of  the  wild  Indians,”  and  £20  for  his  “farther 
Encouragement.”^®  He  was  an  earnest,  zealous,  and  tender-hearted 
man.  While  his  original  mission  was  to  the  Yamassee  Indians,  he 
was  prevented  because  of  a war  which  they  were  fighting  with  the 

4:2Hawks  and  Perry:  Documentary  History  of  the  Church  in  S.  C.,  7. 

izPerry:  American  Episcopal  Church,  376. 

^Humphreys:  Hist.  Acct.  S.  P.  G.,  25. 

455^.  P.  G.  A-1,  f^83  (Stevens  & Brown  L.  C.  Trans.). 

i^Account  of  S.  P.  G.,  1706,  pp.  31-32. 
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Spaniards  from  going  to  them.  The  stories  of  the  Indians’  cruelty — 
taking  scalps,  for  instance — filled  him  with  distress.  The  negroes 
proved  more  docile. 

Mr.  Corbin  having  left  the  Goose  Creek  Church  and  having  gone 
to  the  Barbadoes,^^  Mr.  Thomas  was  appointed  to  the  Cooper  river 
district.  One  of  his  charges  was  Goose  Creek,  where  he  found  ‘The 
best  and  most  numerous  congregation  in  all  Carolina. On  the 
borders  of  civilisation,  he  discovered  that  the  English  settlers  were 
reverting  to  heathenism;  at  length  he  persuaded  them  to  observe 
Sunday,  which  had  been  “generally  profaned,”  and  he  induced  many 
to  “set  up  the  worship  of  God  in  their  own  families.”  The  Holy  Com- 
munion had  not  been  administered  in  one  district  before  he  came; 
and  “after  much  pains”  he  could  procure  only  five  communicants  at 
first.  The  number  grew  to  forty-five.^^  Impressed  with  the  ignor- 
ance, he  set  up  a school  and  taught  twenty-three  to  read.  There  was 
a church  at  Goose  Creek  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Thomas’s  arrival.  Mr. 
Marston  of  Charles  Town,  in  a letter  dated  February  3rd,  1703  (be- 
fore Mr.  Thomas  took  charge  of  his  field),  said  that  there  were  no 
more  churches  in  the  country,  where  the  Common  Prayer  was  used, 
except  his  own  and  the  one  at  Goose  Creek.®^ 

Mr.  Thomas  died  in  October,  1706.®i  After  his  death,  he  was 
described  in  a letter  of  the  Governor  and  Council  as  “a  person  of 
great  piety  and  virtue  * * * exemplary  life,  diligent  preaching, 

and  obliging  carriage.”^^ 

The  Pompion  Hill  Chapel  was  constructed  in  1703 — a small 
building,  thirty  feet  square,  made  of  cypress.  It  was  erected  through 
private  subscriptions  and  the  help  of  the  Governor,  Sir  Nathaniel 
Johnson.  Mr.  Thomas  ministered  there.  When  the  actual  parish 
Church  of  St.  Thomas’s  was  begun  in  1707,  Pompion  Hill  became  a 
chapel  of  ease.®^ 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1704,  the  Assembly  passed  a law  requiring 
all  members  of  that  legislative  body  to  subscribe  to  the  Act  of  1678, 
disabling  Papists,  requiring  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Queen  Anne, 
and  making  the  reception  of  the  sacrament  according  to  the  use  of 
the  Church  of  England  compulsory.  This  bill  caused  a good  deal 
of  resentment;  in  fact,  it  was  carried  by  a majority  of  only  a single 
vote.  Mr.  Marston  was  opposed  to  the  act.  He  had  been  a Jacobite 
before  coming  to  the  province,  and  his  sympathies  were  opposed  to 

iiS.  P.  G.  A-1,  ^60  (Stevens  & Brown  L.  C.  Trans.). 
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the  administration.  He  had  been  imprisoned  in  England  on  the  charge 
of  ‘Vailing  against  the  government.”  Of  strong  convictions,  and, 
perhaps  of  a contentious  disposition,  he  expressed  himself  very  forcibly 
in  his  sermons.  The  Assembly  ordered  him  to  appear  and  produce 
his  sermon  notes.  On  his  refusal,  he  was  deprived  of  his  salary  until 
he  should  submit  to  their  jurisdiction. 

II. 

The  Assembly  passed  another  act,  November  4th,  1704,  establish- 
ing the  Church  of  England  in  the  province.  The  Governor  and  the 
dominant  faction,  as  well  as  Lord  Granville,  the  Palatine,  were  on  the 
side  of  the  Church.  By  this  law,  it  was  enacted  that  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  the  sacraments  and  rites  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land be  used  by  “all  and  every  Minister  or  Reader  in  every  Church 
which  now  is,  or  hereafter  shall  be  settled  and  by  law  established, 
within  this  province.”  The  act  provided  for  the  support  of  min- 
isters and  constituted  new  parishes.  It  provided  for  a board  of  lay 
commissioners,  to  try  and  remove  any  minister  against  whom  com- 
plaint should  be  made.  This  provision  subjected  ministers  to  un- 
certainty and  to  the  possible  caprices  of  the  laity.  Daniel  Defoe, 
the  famous  novelist,  said,  in  commenting  on  this  item,  that  the  court 
would  so  operate,  that  “ ’twill  be  always  true,  that  when  a clergy- 
man has  courage  either  to  reprove  their  vices  or  oppose  any  of  their 
arbitrary  proceedings,  they  shall  be  liable  to  the  censure  of  those 
very  men  they  ought  to  reprove. 

Under  this  law,  Mr.  Marston  was  called  to  account  by  the  com- 
mission and  deprived  of  his  benefice.  Of  those  who  passed  on  the 
case,  he  complained  that  eleven — there  were  twenty  in  all — were 
never  known  to  receive  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.®® 

The  severity  of  this  act  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  resent- 
ment against  dissenters  which  marked  the  Assembly  of  January,  1703. 
The  year  before.  Governor  James  Moore  had  conducted  an  unsuccess- 
ful expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  Florida.  The  presence  of  the 
Spaniards  was  the  cause  of  grave  concern  and  anxiety  in  the  early 
days  of  the  province;  there  was  little  security  against  invasion.  The 
Governor  had  asked  the  House  to  appropriate  money  for  the  ex- 
pedition, and  for  a second  one.  He  was  opposed  in  this  request  by 
the  non-conformists,  who  withdrew  from  the  House  rather  than 
accede  to  his  demands.  Deprived  of  a quorum  in  the  legislature, 
b^Daniel  Defoe:  Party  Tyranny. 
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the  consideration  of  other  matters  of  importance  was  estopped.  As 
a result,  there  were  angry  demonstrations  against  the  dissenters.®® 
Whatever  the  provocation,  the  act  was  regarded  as  objection- 
able, as  discriminatory,  and  as  smacking  of  a persecuting  spirit. 
There  was  a large  population  of  non-churchmen ; and  one  will  readily 
agree  that  the  act  imposed  a hardship.  Queen  Anne,  zealous  as  she 
was  for  the  English  Church,  declared  the  law  null  and  void.  It  was 
repealed,  the  30th  of  November,  1706. 

Marston  attempted  to  get  reinstated,  but  did  not  succeed.  He 
went  to  the  newly  established  Christ  Church  Parish,  only  to  be  re- 
fused by  the  vestry.  “His  litigious,  contentious  temper'’  stood  in 
his  way.®^  Out  of  employment,  he  suffered  poverty.  This  aroused 
comment;  and  the  Assembly  voted  £150  for  his  wife.  But  Marston 
himself  seemed  not  to  have  changed.  In  October,  1709,  the  Assem- 
bly ordered  his  prosecution  as  “a  common  disturber  to  the  Governor 
and  government.”  From  time  to  time,  the  Assembly  granted  relief 
to  his  family,  till,  in  1712,  the  obstinate  priest  left  the  province.®® 
It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  he  was  a bad  man.  Landgrave  Thomas 
Smith,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  wrote  a letter  in  1709, 
declaring  that  “Mr.  Marston  is  publicly  known  to  be  a man  of  good 
life  and  conversation.  The  one  fault  to  be  really  found  in  him  by 
his  enemies  was  plain  dealing  and  preaching  good  orthodox  doctrine, 
and  his  enemies  did  not  love  to  have  their  faults  told  them.”®® 

Another  act  was  passed  the  30th  of  November,  1706,  formally 
establishing  the  Church  of  England  in  South  Carolina.  It  is  known 
as  “the  Church  Act.”  This  law  gave  much  satisfaction  to  the  Lords 
Proprietors;  by  it  parishes  were  established,  French  services  were 
provided  for  St.  Denis,  the  building  of  churches  and  parsonages 
would  be  encouraged  by  a grant  from  public  funds,  a salary  was  to 
be  afforded  the  ministers,  and  lay  commissioners  were  to  be  appointed 
to  collect  and  handle  special  funds  for  church-building  in  the  parishes 
and  to  act  as  supervisors  of  the  building  of  churches  and  the  enclosing 
of  cemeteries  and  glebes.  With  the  dissenting  population,  the  act 
was  naturally  unpopular. 

In  the  meantime,  the  supply  of  ministers  fell  far  below  the  needs 
of  the  colonists.  The  Reverend  Gideon  Johnson  received  the  royal 
bounty  for  his  passage  to  America  on  the  11th  of  February,  1708.®® 
He  was  sent  by  the  Bishop  of  London  as  his  representative  or  com- 
missary at  Charles  Town.  After  a disagreeable  trip — the  rule,  not 
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the  exception,  in  those  days  of  slow  travel — he  was  stranded  with 
his  vessel  on  a sand-bank  near  the  shore,  where  for  twelve  days  the 
unfortunate  voyagers  were  without  food,  drink,  or  shelter.^i  When 
he  landed,  he  learned  that  the  Reverend  Richard  Marsden,  a fugitive 
clergyman  from  Maryland,  had  ingratiated  himself  into  receiving 
a call  to  St.  Philip’s  Church,  and  had  created  a party  spirit  in  his 
favour.  Johnson’s  entrance  into  the  Church  and  the  parsonage  was 
opposed ; but  he  won  out  in  the  end.®^ 

At  the  outset  of  his  ministry  in  Charles  Town,  Mr.  Johnson 
was  very  unhappy,  not  only  because  of  the  opposition  of  Marsden ’s 
faction,  but  also  because  of  the  discouraging  outlook.  His  fine  traits, 
however,  softened  the  critics;  he  gradually  gained  recognition,  and 
performed  his  services  dutifully.^s  As  differences  began  to  reconcile 
themselves,  he  went  ahead  with  evangelical  spirit.  In  a letter  to 
the  S.  P.  G.,  he  said: — 

‘'There  is  nothing  that  I more  earnestly  and  frequently 
strive  for  than  to  bring  people  to  a just  sense  of  their  duty 
concerning  the  Lord’s  Supper;  for  I certainly  conclude,  if 
I can  once  persuade  them  to  receive  frequently  I can  easily 
persuade  them  to  anything  else  that  is  holy  and  good.”®^ 

Q^Perry:  American  Episcopal  Churchy  380, 

The  original  St.  Philip’s  Church  was  in  a state  of  decay;  it  had 
become  too  small  for  the  increasing  attendance.  An  act  was  passed 
March  1st,  1711,  providing  for  a new  brick  building.  In  accordance 
with  the  act,  the  Church  was  built  on  Church  street,  its  present  site. 
In  1727,  the  old  cypress  edifice  was  taken  down.  At  the  division  of 
the  town  into  two  parishes,  in  1751,  the  territory  south  of  Broad  street 
became  St.  Michael’s  Parish;  its  Church  was  erected  on  the  spot 
formerly  occupied  by  the  old  wooden  structure.  The  new  St.  Philip’s 
was  not  finished  for  some  time. 

Charles  Town  was  beginning  to  assume  commercial  importance. 
The  want  of  schools  had  long  caused  solicitude.  The  legislature  voted 
to  establish  a free  school  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Caro- 
lina, on  April  8th,  1710;65  but  in  the  political  commotion  of  the  time, 
the  project  was  delayed.  Here  again  the  agencies  of  the  Church  came 
to  the  rescue.  The  S.  P.  G.  established  a school  in  the  town,  under 
the  Reverend  William  Guy,  Master  of  Arts,  in  1711. 6®  In  this  school, 
the  S.  P.  G.  assisted  in  the  education  of  the  children,  charging  the 
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teachers  to  take  special  care  of  the  manners  of  their  pupils,  to  teach 
them  to  abhor  lying  and  falsehood,  to  avoid  evil  speaking,  and  to  love 
truth  and  honesty.67 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1712,  an  act  was  passed  establishing 
a free  school.  A stipend  was  provided  by  law  for  the  master,  who 
was  required  to  be  a member  of  the  Church  of  England  and  capable 
of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek,  and  catechising  the  youth  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  as  professed  by  the  Church. After  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  free  school,  the  school  of  the  S.  P.  G.  was  united  with 
that  of  the  province;  but  the  S.  P.  G.  continued  to  appoint  the  masters. 

Other  schools  sprang  into  being  in  the  province.  There  were 
schools  started  in  Dorchester,  Childsbury,  Beaufort,  Ninety-Six, 
St.  Thomas’s  Parish,  and  St.  James’  Santee. The  Reverend  Mr. 
Lejau,  a French  minister,  gave  much  attention  to  the  conversion  and 
instruction  of  the  Indians  and  negroes;  and  he  was  loud  in  his  pro- 
tests against  the  unfair  dealings  of  the  white  traders. 

To  further  the  evangelisation  of  the  negro,  the  South  Carolina 
Assembly,  with  much  more  discernment  than  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion, enacted  a law  on  June  7th,  1712,  to  counteract  the  general  ob- 
jection against  baptising  the  slaves.  It  was  declared  “lawful  for  any 
negro  or  Indian  slave,  or  any  other  slave  whatsoever,  to  receive  and 
profess  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  be  thereunto  baptised”;  and  a slave 
w^as  not  made  free  thereby.'^®  The  missionaries  had  argued  that  the 
slave’s  status  was  not  altered  by  baptism;  but  the  masters  remained 
obdurate — some  of  them  even  after  the  express  enactment.  The 
law,  however,  brought  about  better  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
slave-owners.  In  1713,  Mr.  Lejau  reported  to  the  S.  P.  G.  that  he 
had  baptised  a negro  woman  presented  by  her  mistress,  and  would 
baptihe  two  other  negro  women  at  Easter  with  the  consent  of  their 
owners. 

We  return  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  Charles  Town 
field.  Notwithstanding  the  personal  popularity  of  the  minister, 
many  abuses  had  sprung  up  because  of  the  great  distance  from  ec- 
clesiastical authority.  Johnson  was  the  commissary  of  the  Bishop 
of  London;  as  such,  he  was  the  representative  of  the  recognised 
diocesan  of  the  American  colonies.  But  the  lay  commissioners,  under 
the  act  of  the  province,  were  jealous  of  their  prerogatives  and  were 
inclined  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  Ecclesiastical  regula- 
tions were  enacted  without  consulting  the  commissary.  Clergymen 
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sent  to  take  charge  of  parishes  had  difficulty  in  getting  instituted. 
The  commissioners  usurped  all  authority.  Johnson  found  himself 
powerless  to  deprive  an  unworthy  clergyman;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  innocent  minister  might  be  deprived  of  his  benefice  by  a lay 
board  without  any  redress.  The  salaries  provided  for  the  clergy 
were  paid  irregularly  at  best,  and  in  local  currency  which  was  un- 
stable. The  important  matter  of  the  appointment  of  a parish  clerk 
and  sexton  was  taken  from  the  rector’s  control;  indeed,  the  rector 
was  no  more  than  a hireling.  A meeting  of  the  clergy  was  held  in 
Charles  Town,  the  4th  of  March,  1713;  and  a set  of  grievances  was 
compiled. ^2  When  Johnson  returned  to  England  the  same  year,  on 
account  of  bad  health,  he  presented  the  grievances.  Some  of  them 
were  redressed. 

On  that  journey,  Johnson  carried  with  him  a young  Yamassee 
prince,  for  instruction  in  Christianity  and  the  English  language. 
The  boy  was  taken  under  the  tutelage  of  the  S.  P.  G.,  and  was  bap- 
tised by  the  Bishop  of  London  under  the  name  of  “George.”  He 
was  also  presented  to  the  King. 

The  terrible  Indian  war  of  1715  was  one  of  the  most  frightful 
occurrences  of  colonial  history.  The  Yamassee  Indians,  who  occupied 
territory  lying  between  Port  Royal  Island  and  the  Savannah  river, 
made  a cruel  outbreak  on  the  white  settlers.  They  were  joined  by 
other  tribes,  from  Florida  north  to  the  Cape  Fear  river.  On  the 
15th  of  April,  they  began  devastating  plantations  and  slaying  the 
luckless  inhabitants.  For  some  tinie,  the  desolation  continued  with 
much  bloodshed.  The  missionaries  were  heavy  sufferers.^^  By  that 
time,  a number  of  Anglican  missionaries  were  at  work  in  the  outlying 
parishes  of  the  province. 

Commissary  Johnson  returned,  September  18th,  in  the  midst  of 
the  trouble.  He  brought  with  him  the  youthful  prince,  who  seemed 
to  deplore  the  hostilities.  His  father  was  a prisoner  of  war;  but 
George  remained  an  inmate  of  Mr.  Johnson’s  home,  where  he  was 
carefully  instructed  and  treated  with  kindness  and  sympathy. 

The  war  slowly  waned.  A year  later,  it  had  practically  ended. 
It  did  not  come  to  a close,  however,  until  about  a fifth  of  the  province 
was  entirely  depopulated.  One  of  its  tragic  consequences  lay  in  the 
fact  that  it  discredited  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  to  arouse  a 
friendly  interest  in  the  Indians. 

A real  calamity  occurred  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1716.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Johnson,  with  thirty  others,  went  out  in  a sloop  to  bid 
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farewell  to  the  Governor,  the  Honourable  Charles  Craven.  When 
the  parting  was  over,  a storm  arose  and  the  sloop  was  overset.  The 
faithful  minister  was  drowned,  while  the  others  were  saved.  His 
body  was  washed  ashore.  When  recovered,  it  was  buried  at  Charles 
Town,  with  every  demonstration  of  grief  and  reverence. 

A growing  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  clergy  brought  home  the 
realisation  that  conditions  had  not  been  made  attractive  for  the 
ministers.  Some  of  them  had  shown  heroic  qualities  during  the  late 
warfare,  and  the  death  of  Commissary  Johnson  had  been  a severe 
shock.  So  in  1717,  the  Assembly  made  an  additional  appropriation 
for  their  support. 

Mr.  Guy,  who  resigned  his  school  in  1714,  was  succeeded  by  the 
Reverend  John  Whitehead,  who  served  as  assistant  to  the  rector  of 
St.  Philip’s.  When  Mr.  Whitehead’s  duties  became  too  heavy  at 
the  Church  for  proper  attention  to  his  pupils,  he  was  followed  by  the 
Reverend  Thomas  Morritt,  who  went  to  England  in  1717  for  ordina- 
tion. Mr.  Morritt  was  an  ambitious  man.  His  classical  curriculum 
would  astound  us  to-day.  Industrious,  visionary,  and  somewhat 
temperamental,  he  remained  in  charge  of  the  school  till  1727.'^^  The 
school  was  conducted  until  the  American  Revolution,  when  it  broke 
up  for  want  of  teachers. 

In  November,  1717,  the  Reverend  William  Wye  arrived  as  mis- 
sionary. He  was  soon  established  at  St.  Philip’s.  The  prospect  was 
very  grave,  especially  as  pirates  were  preying  on  the  merchants’ 
ships.  Mr.  Wye  was  not  a worthy  successor  of  Mr.  Johnson;  and  his 
stay  at  Charles  Town  was  brief.  It  was  discovered  that  he  had  se- 
cured his  appointment  by  means  of  forged  credentials.  The  blow 
which  the  Church  received,  however,  was  merely  temporary;  for,  in 
1719,  there  arrived  the  new  rector,  who  was  destined  to  prove  himself 
one  of  the  most  stalwart  figures  in  the  history  of  the  colonial  Church. 

liPennington:  Rev.  Thos.  Morritt  and  the  Free  School  in  Charles  Town  {S,  C. 
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{To  he  continued) 


The  Reverend  Robert  Ratcliffe 

By  E.  Clowes  Chorley 


By  the  courtesy  of  the  diocese  of  Massachusetts  we  are  able  to 
reproduce  a facsimile  of  a marriage  certificate  of  1688  signed 
by  the  Reverend  Robert  Ratcliffe,  the  first  Church  of  England 
minister  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


others,  she  had  on  board  the  Reverend  Robert  Ratcliffe,  M.  A.,  a 
graduate  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Bishop  of  London  to  minister  in  Boston. 

His  advent  marked  the  end  of  the  Puritan  regime  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  Charter  of  the  colony  had  been  cancelled  by  James  II, 
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and  Massachusetts  had  become  a royal  province.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England  followed.  The  Privy  Council  had 
ordered  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  together  with  copies  of  the  Homilies, 
Articles  and  Tables  of  Affinity  “to  be  sent  to  New  England,”  and 
with  them  a Church  of  England  minister  in  the  person  of  Ratcliffe. 
Boston  then  had  about  one  thousand  buildings,  “streets  many  and 
large  and  paved  with  pebbles”;  a town-house  built  of  wood  and  “three 
fair  and  large  meeting-houses  or  churches,  commodiously  built,  in 
several  parts  of  the  town.” 

When  Ratcliffe  arrived  Dunton,  a London  bookseller,  was  in 
Boston,  and  thus  graphically  describes  Ratcliffe’s  first  service:  “The 
next  Sunday  after  he  landed,  he  preached  in  the  Town-house,  and 
read  Common  Prayer  in  his  Surplice,  which  was  so  great  a novelty 
to  the  Bostonians,  that  he  had  a very  large  Audience.”  Dunton, 
who  was  present  at  the  service,  says  “the  Parson”  was  “a  very  ex- 
cellent preacher,  whose  Matter  was  good,  and  the  Dress  in  which  he 
put  it  Extraordinary;  he  being  as  well  an  Orator  as  a Preacher.”* 

The  date  of  this  service  was  Sunday,  May  16,  1686.  The  fol- 
lowing Tuesday  Chief  Justice  Sewall  records  “a  great  wedding,  from 
Milton,  and  are  married  by  Mr.  Randolph’s  Chaplain  at  Mr.  Shrimp- 
ton’s,  according  to  y®  Service-Book,  a little  after  Noon,  when  Prayer 
was  had  at  y®  Town-house;  was  another  married  at  y®  same  time; 
the  former  was  Vosse’s  son.  Borrowed  a ring.” 

The  royal  government  was  formally  inaugurated  on  Tuesday  in 
Whitsun  week.  The  day  following  Sev/all  records  the  fact  that  “Mr. 
Ratcliffe,  the  minister,  waits  on  the  Council.  Mr.  Mason  and  Ran- 
dolph propose  that  he  may  have  one  of  the  three  houses  to  preach  in. 
This  is  denied;  and  he  is  granted  the  east-end  of  the  town-house, 
where  the  deputies  used  to  meet,  untill  those  who  desire  his  ministry 
shall  provide  a fitter  place.”  In  his  Diary  Sewall  writes, 

“Sabbath,  May  30th,  1686.  My  son  reads  to  me  in 
course  y®  26th  of  Isaiah — In  that  day  shall  this  song,  etc. 

And  we  sing  y®  141  Psalm  both  exceedingly  suited  to  y®  day 
wherein  there  is  to  be  Worship  according  to  y®  Ch®^  of  Eng^^^ 
as  it  is  called  in  y®  Town  House  by  Countenance  of  Authority, 

Tis  defer’d  till  y®  6th  of  June  at  what  time  y®  Pulpit  is  pro- 
vided. The  Pulpit  is  moveable,  carried  up  and  down  stairs 
as  occasion  served.  It  seems  many  crowded  thither,  and 
y®  Ministers  preached  forenoon  and  afternoon.  Charles 
Lidget  there,” 

The  Ministers  referred  to  by  Sewall  were  Ratcliffe  and  Chaplain 
Buckley  of  the  frigate  ''Rose.'' 

"^Dunton.  Letters  from  New  England. 
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“The  members  of  the  Church  of  England  as  bylaw  established” 
assembled  for  organization  in  Boston  on  June  15,  1686.  The  record, 
which  is  still  in  existence,  gives  the  names  of  the  founders:  “M”^. 
Ratcliffe,  our  minister;  Edward  Randolph,  Esqh,  one  of  his  Majesty’s 
Councell;  Captaine  Lydgett,  Mb  Luscomb,  Mh  White,  Mb  Maccartie, 
Mb  Ravenscroft,  Doctor  Clarke,  Mb  Turfery,  Mb  Bankes,  Doctor 
Bullivant.”  The  first  act  of  this  body  was  to  provide  for  a “publique 
collection  by  the  Churchv/ardens  for  the  time  being  for  the  service  of 
the  Church.”  “Smith  and  Joyner”  was  ordered  to  make  “twelve 
formes  for  the  service  of  the  Church,  for  each  of  which  he  shall  be 
paid  4s.  8d.”  The  salary  of  Ratcliffe  was  fixed  at  £50  per  annum, 
“besides  what  3/®  Counsell  shall  think  fitt  to  Settle  on  him.” 

Due  provision  was  made  for  the  regular  services  of  the  Church. 
On  Thursday,  August  5th,  William  Harris,  boddice-maker,  was  the 
first  to  be  “buried  with  the  Common  Prayer  Book  in  Boston,”  and 
three  days  later  “Y®  Sacram^  of  y®  Lord’s  Supper  is  administered 
at  y®  Town  Hall.”  “Prayers  of  the  Church”  were  appointed  to  be 
said  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  morning  at  seven  in  summier  and 
nine  in  winter,  and  Randolph  records  “some  Sundays  seven  or  eight 
persons  are  in  one  day  baptis’d.” 

The  Bostonian  Puritans  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  advent  of  the 
Church,  Randolph  speaks  of  the  “great  affronts”  leveled  against 
the  Church, — “some  calling  our  minister  Baal’s  priest,  and  some  of 
their  ministers  from  the  pulpit  calling  our  prayers  leeks,  garlick,  and 
trash.”  Randolph  himself,  as  the  prime  mover  in  bringing  the  Church 
to  Boston,  was  a target  for  the  Puritan  attack.  Of  him.  Cotton 
Mather  wrote: 

“0/  Randolph  I said,  a good  while  ago,  that  I should 
have  a further  occasion  to  mention  him.  And  that  I may 
never  mention  him  any  more,  I will  take  here  my  Eternal 
Farewell  of  him,  with  Relating  That  he  proved  a Blasted 
Wretch,  followed  with  a sensible  Curse  of  God,  wherever  he 
came, — Despised,  Abhorred,  Unpropperous.  Anon  he  died 
in  Virginia,  and  in  such  miserable  Circumstances  that  (as  it 
is  said)  he  had  only  Two  or  Three  Negro's  to  carry  him  unto 
his  grave.”* 

When  Sir  Edmund  Andros  became  governor  of  the  Province  he 
devised  a plan  whereby  the  Church  might  use  one  of  the  Meeting 
Houses  at  such  a time  as  it  was  not  needed  for  Puritan  services.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  ministers  answer  vv^as  returned  to  the  governor  that 
“Twas  agreed  y^  could  not  with  a good  conscience  consent  y^  our 

*The  Rev.  Henry  Foote,  author  of  ‘^Annals  of  King's  Chapel,"  is  the  authority 
for  the  assertion  that  the  statement  of  Cotton  Mather  is  ‘^not  supported  by  evidence. 
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Meeting-House,  should  be  made  use  of  for  y®  Common-Prayer  Book 
worship.”  For  the  moment  the  governor  did  not  press  the  issue  and 
contented  himself  with  attending  Ratcliffe’s  services  in  the  Town 
Hall.  Sewall  notes  in  his  diary:  “Monday,  January  31.  There  is  a 
meeting  at  y®  Town-house  forenoon  and  afternoon.  Bell  rang  for  it; 
respecting  y®  beheading  Charles  y®  first.  Gov^  there.”  On  Tuesday, 
March  22,  1687,  Andros  viewed  the  three  Meeting  Houses  and  the 
next  day  sent  Randolph  for  the  keys.  Three  days  later  Sewall  says, 

“Friday,  March  25,  1687.  The  Gov^  has  service  in  the 
South  Meeting-House.  Goodm  Needham,  (the  Sexton)  tho’ 
had  resolved  to  the  contrary  was  prevail’d  upon  to  Ring  y® 

Bell  and  open  y®  door  at  y®  Governour’s  command,  one  Smith 
and  Hill,  Joiner  and  Shoemaker,  being  very  buisy  about  it. 

Mr.  Jno.  Usher  was  there,  whether  at  y®  very  Begining, 
or  no,  I can’t  tell.” 

The  day  was  Good  Friday.  On  Easter  Day  the  governor  and 
“his  retinue”  again  occupied  the  South  Meeting-House.  By  reason 
of  what  Sewall  describes  as  “y®  Sacrament  and  Mr.  Clark’s  long  ser- 
mon,” the  service  lasted  till  after  two  o’clock.  Meanwhile,  the  Puri- 
tans whose  service  had  been  appointed  for  half  past  one,  waited  “so 
’twas  a sad  sight  to  see  how  full  the  street  was  with  people  gazing  and 
moving  to  and  fro,  bee.  had  not  entrance  into  y®  house.”  Grieved 
by  such  invasion  the  Puritans  appointed  a special  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer.  The  situation  became  intolerable  and  Sewall  notes  “a  Hott 
dispute  with  Gov^  about  Meeting-House  South.” 

Meanwhile  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  set  about 
plans  for  building  their  own  Church.  A site  was  found  in  a corner  of 
the  old  burying-ground.  On  October  16,  1688,  “the  ground-sills  of  y® 
Chh  are  Laid,  y®  stone  foundation  being  finished,”  and  the  next  day 
“a  great  part  of  y®  Church  is  raised.  The  cost  of  this  King’s  Chapel 
was  £256-9s — the  gift  of  nearly  one  hundred  persons. 

Scarce  was  this  done  when  William  of  Orange  landed  in  England. 
When  the  news  arrived  in  Boston  the  Puritans  at  once  took  the  upper 
hand.  The  government  of  Andros  was  overthrown  and  many  of  his 
adherents  imprisoned.  The  Church  of  England  shared  the  fate  of 
the  government.  Ratcliffe  escaped  imprisonment,  but  “was  hin- 
dered and  obstructed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.”  The  windows  of 
the  Chapel  were  “broken  and  the  doors  and  walls  daubed  and  defiled 
with  dung  and  other  filth,”  and  Ratcliffe  was  “forced  to  leave  the 
country  and  his  congregation,  and  go  for  England.”  His  last  official 
act  seems  to  have  been  ministering  at  the  opening  of  King’s  Chapel 
on  June  30th,  1689. 


The  New  Yore  Ministry  act  of  1693 

By  R.  Townsend  Henshaw 

The  Ministry  Act  of  1693  divided  the  southern  part  of  the 
Province  of  New  York  into  six  parishes,  New  York  City, 
Richmond,  Westchester,  Rye,  Jamaica,  and  Hempstead.  It 
directed  that  in  each  of  these  parishes  ten  vestrymen  and  two  wardens 
should  be  chosen  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  January,  and  “that  in 
each  of  the  respective  Cities  and  Counties  hereafter  mentioned  and 
expressed,  there  shall  be  called,  inducted,  and  established,  a good 
sufficient  Protestant  Minister,  to  officiate,  and  have  the  care  of  souls.” 

This  Act  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Church  of  England  as  the 
established  church  of  the  Province  of  New  York,  and  also  the  be- 
ginning of  a bitter  controversy  between  the  members  of  that  church, 
and  members  of  other  religious  bodies. 

When  the  Dutch  surrendered  the  New  Netherlands  to  the  English 
in  1664,  Richard  Nicolls,  the  first  English  Governor,  published  an 
instrument  in  which  he  declared  “that  in  all  territories  of  his  Royal 
Highness,  liberty  of  conscience  is  allowed,  provided  such  liberty  is 
not  converted  into  licentiousness,  or  the  disturbance  of  others  in  the 
exercise  of  the  Protestant  Religion.”  The  Charter  of  Privileges 
granted  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  inhabitants  of  New  York,  con- 
firmed “the  revspective  Christian  Churches,  now  in  practice  within  the 
City  of  New  York,  Long  Island,  and  other  places  of  this  province, 
that  they  shall  be  held  and  reputed  as  privileged  churches,  and  enjoy 
their  former  liberty  of  their  religions  in  divine  worship  and  church 
discipline.” 

At  a General  Meeting  convened  at  Hempstead  at  the  invitation 
of  Governor  Nicolls  on  the  28th  of  February,  1665,  “The  Duke’s 
Laws”  were  promulgated  for  the  future  government  of  the  Province, 
in  which  the  following  provisions  were  made  for  public  worship: 
“Whereas  the  public  worship  of  God  is  much  discredited,  for  the  want 
of  painful  and  able  ministers  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  true  re- 
ligion, and  for  want  of  convenient  places  capable  to  receive  any 
assembly  of  people  in  a decent  manner,  for  celebrating  God’s  holy 
ordinances,  ordered,  that  a church  shall  be  built  in  the  most  convenient 
part  of  each  parish,  capable  to  receive  and  accommodate  two  hundred 
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persons,  to  prevent  scandalous  and  ignorant  pretenders  to  the  min- 
istry, from  intruding  themselves  as  teachers,  no  minister  shall  be 
admitted  to  officiate  within  the  Government,  but  such  as  shall  pro- 
duce testimonials  to  the  Governor  that  he  received  ordination,  either 
from  some  Protestant  Bishop  or  Ministers  within  some  parts  of  his 
Majesty’s  dominions,  or  the  dominions  of  any  foreign  prince  of  the 
reformed  religion;  upon  which  testimonials  the  Governor  shall  induct 
the  said  minister  into  the  parish  that  shall  make  presentation  of  him.” 
The  Duke’s  Laws  continued  to  govern  the  province  until  the  first 
Provincial  Assembly  convened  by  Governor  Dongan,  in  1683. 

Under  these  laws  there  were  in  the  Colony  fifteen  congregations 
of  Dutch  Reformed,  four  of  French  Huguenots,  two  Lutheran,  and 
thirteen  of  Puritans,  or  Congregationalists,  in  the  territory  taken 
from  the  Colony  of  Connecticut.  The  only  Church  of  England  services 
were  those  held  in  the  Fort  by  the  Chaplain  of  the  British  troops 
stationed  there. 

In  1692  two  men  arrived  in  the  colony  who  had  very  definite 
ideas  about  the  need  for  establishing  the  Church  of  England  there. 
One  was  the  new  English  Governor,  Colonel  Benjamin  Fletcher,  and 
the  other  was  Colonel  Caleb  Heathcote.  Of  the  latter  his  biographer, 
Dixon  Ryan  Fox,  says:  “If  this  man  of  shady  purposes  had  one  de- 
termination more  sharply  marked  than  others  it  was  that  the  Church 
of  England  should  follow  the  English  flag,  a safe,  well-ordered  polity, 
the  clecentest  if  not  the  only  road  to  heaven.  As  an  Anglican,  even 
more  than  as  an  official  or  a manor  lord,  he  represents  the  stiff  per- 
sistence of  old  English  ideals,  even  when  transplanted  to  a wilder- 
ness. His  quality  of  religious  zeal  was  quite  as  much  American  as 
English,  and  he  fished  for  men  among  his  neighbors,  not  to  add  more 
glory  to  the  establishment  across  the  sea,  but  to  make  those  American 
neighbors  better  men  and  women.  Perhaps  there  is  some  significance 
in  the  fact  that,  like  his  colleagues  in  this  missionary  labor,  Colonel 
Lewis  Morris,  he  was  an  Anglican  of  Cromwellian  stock.” 

A letter  written  by  Colonel  Heathcote  to  the  Venerable  Society 
in  1704  sets  forth  his  views  on  religious  matters  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  1692: — “When  I first  arrived  in  the  Province  I found  it 
the  most  rude  and  heathenish  country  I ever  saw  in  my  whole  life, 
which  called  themselves  Christians;  there  being  not  so  much  as  the 
least  marks  or  footsteps  of  religion  of  any  sort;  Sundays  being  the 
only  time  set  apart  by  them  for  all  manner  of  vain  sports  and  lewd 
diversions,  and  they  were  given  to  such  a degree  of  rudeness  that  it 
was  intolerable,  and  having  then  the  command  of  the  militia,  I sent 
an  order  to  all  the  Captains  requiring  them  to  call  their  men  under 
arms,  and  to  acquaint  them  that  in  case  they  would  not  in  every  town 
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agree  among  themselves  to  appoint  readers,  and  pass  the  Sabbath 
in  the  best  manner  they  could,  till  such  times  as  they  could  be  better 
provided,  that  they  should,  every  Sunday,  call  their  companies  under 
arms,  and  spend  the  day  in  exercise,  whereupon  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  on  through  the  country  to  make  choice  of  readers,  which  they 
accordingly  did,  and  continued  in  those  methods  some  time.” 

Colonel  Heathcote  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the 
province,  wealthy,  owner  of  a hundred  thousand  acres,  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Scarsdale,  and  finally  Mayor  of  New  York.  In  Gov. 
Fletcher  he  found  a kindred  mind.  But  they  were  completely  lack- 
ing in  popular  support.  The  Church  of  England  meant  little  to  the 
Dutch  and  French,  and  the  Puritans  from  New  England  had  no  use 
for  either  Lords  or  Bishops.  Gov.  Fletcher  soon  found  the  nature 
of  the  opposition.  He  proposed,  soon  after  his  arrival,  the  settling 
of  an  able  ministry  as  one  of  the  best  and  surest  means  of  suppressing 
vice  and  profanity.  The  majority  of  the  Assembly  were  entirely  dis- 
inclined to  the  scheme,  which  occasioned  a warm  rebuke  from  the 
Governor  at  his  speech  at  the  close  of  the  session,  when  he  said: — 
“Gentlemen,  the  first  thing  that  I did  recommend  to  you,  at  our  last 
meeting,  was  to  provide  for  a ministry,  and  nothing  is  done  in  it. 
There  are  none  of  you,  but  that  are  big  with  the  privileges  of  English- 
men and  Magna  Charta,  which  is  your  right;  and  the  same  law  doth 
provide  for  the  Religion  of  the  Church  of  England,  against  Sabbath 
breaking  and  other  profanity.  But  as  you  have  made  it  least,  and 
postponed  it  in  this  Session,  I hope  you  will  begin  it  the  next  meeting 
and  do  somewhat  tov/ard  it  effectually.” 

“The  determination  of  the  Governor,”  says  Bolton,  “at  length 
induced  the  House  to  yield ; and  a bill  was  brought  in  for  settling  the 
ministry,  and  raising  a maintenance  for  them.”  Colonel  Lewis 
Morris,  in  a letter  to  the  Venerable  Society,  dated.  New  York,  Feb. 
20th,  1711,  says: — James  Graham,  Esq.,  who  was  then  speaker  of 
the  Assembly,  and  had  the  drawing  of  their  bills,  prescribed  a method 
of  induction  and  so  managed  it  that  it  would  not  do  well  for  the  Dis- 
senters, and  but  lamely  for  the  Church,  though  it  would  do  with  the 
help  of  the  Governor  and  that  was  all ; but  it  was  the  most  that  could 
be  got  at  that  time,  for  had  more  been  attempted,  the  Assembly  had 
seen  through  the  artifice,  the  most  of  them  being  Dissenters,  and  all 
had  been  lost.” 

The  good  Colonel  puts  the  dilemma  plainly.  Direct  methods 
having  failed,  the  Governor,  who  undoubtedly  knew  the  form  in  which 
Mr.  Graham  drew  the  bill,  resorts  to  “artifice.”  The  words  used  are 
“a  good  sufficient  Protestant  Minister.”  To  the  members  of  the 
Assembly  who  passed  the  Act  of  1693  this  undoubtedly  meant  a con- 
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tinuance  of  the  policy  followed  in  the  Duke’s  Laws,  otherwise  they 
would  have  rejected  the  Act. 

The  Act  having  been  passed,  the  fight  waged  fiercely  over  its 
interpretation.  The  Governor,  as  judge  of  the  validity  of  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  clergy,  soon  made  it  clear  that  only  those  in  Anglican  orders 
would  meet  with  his  approval.  His  opponents  argued  that  the  word- 
ing of  the  Act  permitted  the  choice  of  Dissenting  Clergy.  The  quarrel 
thus  begun  has  been  continued  by  the  historians  of  the  period.  Bolton, 
always  a staunch  Anglican,  defends  the  Governor: — “For  this  com- 
mendable zeal  Col.  Fletcher  has  been  reviled,  by  Smith  and  others,  as 
a bigot  to  the  Episcopal  form  of  Church  Government.”  On  the  other 
side.  Dr.  Baird,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Rye,  writes 
ih  1871: — “The  Act  of  1693  was  well  meant.  But  as  wrested  from 
its  proper  design,  and  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  English 
Church  party,  which  was  a very  small  minority  of  the  people,  the  Act 
could  not  fail  to  work  mischief.  It  tended  to  aggravate  the  rankling 
surge  of  injustice  and  oppression  which  had  been  produced  under 
other  wrongs.  And  it  operated  to  the  serious  disadvantage  of  the 
Church  in  whose  favor  it  was  sought  to  be  construed.  This  could  not 
but  be  obvious  even  at  the  time  to  intelligent  and  candid  men.”  “I 
believe  at  this  day,”  wrote  Colonel  Morris  in  1711,  “T^ie  Church  had 
been  in  a much  better  condition  had  there  been  no  Act  in  her  favour. 
And  like  every  other  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  con- 
science and  of  worship,  this  course  proved  only  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  true  religion.” 

Governor  Fletcher  has  been  accused  of  two  things,  of  duplicity 
in  securing  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1693,  due  to  the  use  of  the  words 
“a  good  sufficient  Protestant  Minister,”  instead  of  stating  plainly, — 
a clergyman  of  the  established  Church  of  England.  The  second 
accusation  is  that  he  forced  the  establishment  of  the  English  Church 
upon  an  unwilling  and  resentful  people.  As  to  the  first  charge  the 
documents  show  that  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  the  Governor 
was  most  outspoken  in  his  demand  for  an  established  church  and 
ministry.  When  he  failed  to  secure  legislative  action,  the  Speaker 
of  the  Assembly  drew  up  the  Act  that  was  finally  passed,  as  a com- 
promise measure.  The  original  act  contained  a provision  that  the 
Governor  should  be  judge  of  the  fitness  of  the  minister  to  be  inducted, 
but  this  was  stricken  out  before  the  bill  was  passed.  The  facts  seem 
to  indicate,  not  that  the  Governor  forced  through  this  bill  by  de- 
ceptive wording,  but  that  the  Assembly  forced  this  bill  on  the  Gov- 
ernor. Since  he  demanded  an  established  Church,  this  was  the  best 
they  would  give  him.  He  made  it  known  plainly  and  immediately, 
that  in  spite  of  the  clause  that  had  been  stricken  out  he  still  had  the 
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power  to  decide  what  clergy  could  be  called,  and  when  New  York, 
Westchester  and  Rye  attempted  to  call  Congregationalists,  he  let  it 
be  known  that  he  would  recognize  only  duly  ordained  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

As  to  the  second  charge,  that  of  forcing  the  Church  of  England 
upon  an  unwilling  people,  there  is  truth  in  it.  But  the  point  of  view 
of  an  English  official  of  that  day  must  be  clearly  recognized.  The 
Church  of  England  was  not  to  him  merely  one  of  the  Protestant  sects. 
It  was  the  established  church  of  England  and  therefore  of  England’s 
colonies.  New  York  was  a royal  province,  and  the  King  was  the 
Church’s  head. 

The  Act  of  1693  was  not  intended  to  suppress  other  church  or- 
ganization. It  stated  specifically:  “And  always  provided,  that  all 
former  agreements  made  with  Ministers  throughout  this  Province 
shall  continue  and  remain  in  their  full  force  and  virtue.”  But  the 
purpose  of  the  Governor  was  to  make  the  Church  of  England  the 
established  church  in  each  of  the  designated  parishes,  supported  by  a 
tax  on  all  real  estate.  Membership  in  some  other  church  was  per- 
mitted, but  the  members  of  such  churches  were  not  thereby  exempted 
from  paying  this  tax.  Furthermore  certain  land  that  had  been  ac- 
quired for  church  purposes  in  various  communities  was  held  to  be 
the  property  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  first  result  of  the  Act  of  1693  was  a partial  nullification. 
Vestrymen  were  elected  to  escape  the  penalties  imposed,  but  they 
did  nothing. 

On  Jan.  9th,  1694,  the  first  city  vestry  was  chosen  in  New  York 
under  the  Ministry  Act  of  1693.  In  accordance  with  State-Church 
ideas,  the  Wardens  and  Vestrymen  elected  under  the  Ministry  Act 
were,  at  first,  a Civil  Body.  The  law  said  they  were  to  be  chosen  by 
the  freeholders.  Of  the  twelve  men  elected  to  this  Vestry,  only  three 
were  Episcopalians.  And  it  was  the  same  in  other  parishes.  The 
first  Vestry  of  the  parish  at  Rye,  elected  in  1695,  contained  no  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England.  The  second  City  Vestry,  chosen 
Jan.  8,  1695,  contained  but  one  Episcopalian,  Jeremiah  Tothill. 
Governor  Fletcher  now  threatened  to  prosecute  them,  if  they  any 
longer  refused  to  carry  out  his  wishes,  whereupon  on  Jan.  26,  1695, 
the  vestry  resolved  that  “Pursuant  to  an  Act  of  General  Assembly, 
entitled  an  Act  for  the  settling  of  a ministry  and  raising  a maintenance 
for  them,  etc.,  the  Church  Wardens  and  Vestrymen  above  named 
have  this  day  mett  and  nemine  Contra  Dicente  called  Mr.  Wm.  Vesey 
to  officiate  in  the  same  place  according  to  the  directions  in  the  said 
Act  contained.”  Perhaps  Tothill  offered  the  above  resolution,  and 
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his  may  have  been  the  only  vote.  The  Governor  did  not  dare  to 
proceed  upon  it. 

On  April  12th,  1695,  the  Assembly  ruled  that  “a  Dissenting  Min- 
ister may  be  called.” 

“The  petition  of  the  Church-Wardens  and  Vestry  for  the  City  of 
New  York  was  read.  Upon  the  consideration  of  the  petition  above 
mentioned,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the  Vestrymen  and 
Church-Wardens  have  power  to  call  a Dissenting  Protestant  Minister; 
and  that  he  is  to  be  paid  and  maintained  according  as  the  Act  directs.” 
Whereupon  Gov.  Fletcher  informed  the  Assembly,  that  “it  is  out  of  your 
province  to  take  upon  you  to  explain  an  Act  which  you  did  not  make.” 

The  Charter  of  Trinity  Church,  May  6,  1697,  begins  with  a 
“Reference  to  Ministry  Act  of  1693  with  assertion  that  it  established 
the  Church  of  England.” 

If  after  an  interval  of  more  than  two  hundred  years  the  Governor 
appears  as  the  mighty  champion  of  Episcopalianism,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  to  his  opponents  he  was  all  that  was  evil.  Among  the 
Colonial  Documents  is  a letter  written  by  Peter  De  La  Noy  on  June 
13th,  1695,  relative  to  Governor  Fletcher’s  conduct.  Beginning  with 
accusations  of  ostentation,  flaunting  a coach  and  six  before  the  tax- 
burdened  citizens,  he  proceeds  to  accuse  Fletcher  of  bribe-taking, 
even  of  the  encouragement  of  piracy.  His  religion  was  but  the  veil 
of  hypocrisy.  “After  this  all  you  will  perhaps  wonder  when  I tell 
you  that  this  man’s  bell  rings  twice  a day  for  prayers  and  that  he 
appears  with  a great  affectation  of  piety,  but  this  is  true,  and  it  is  as 
true  that  it  makes  him  only  more  ridiculous,  not  more  respected.” 
The  writer  then  demands  “the  removal  of  this  man,  and  we  are  not 
solicitous  whether  he  is  gently  recalled  or  falls  into  disgrace,  so  we 
are  rid  of  him.”  Evidently  the  Governor  was  not  popular. 

On  November  2nd,  1696,  the  Vestry  of  Trinity  Church  called 
Mr.  William  Vesey,  as  minister,  and  provided  him  with  the  sum  of 
ninety-five  pounds,  that  he  might  go  to  England  and  be  ordained 
“according  to  ye  Liturgy  of  ye  Church  of  England.” 

It  would  seem  that  Governor  Fletcher,  while  insisting  that  the 
Ministry  Act  of  1693  required  the  Vestries  to  call  ordained  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England,  had  failed  to  realize  that  there  was  no  avail- 
able supply  of  these  men  in  America.  In  fact  it  was  not  until  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  aided  by  Queen  Anne’s 
bounty,  offered  to  send  missionaries,  and  to  pay  a portion  of  their 
salaries,  that  the  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England  became  a fact 
in  the  Province  of  New  York.  And  it  was  due  to  the  fine  character 
and  self-sacrificing  ministry  of  the  majority  of  those  missionaries  that 
the  bitterness  aroused  by  the  Ministry  Act  finally  disappeared. 


The  journal  of  the  Reverend  doctor  de  koven 

Wilh  Notes  by  the  Editor 


There  has  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Editor  a copy  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  De  Koven.  It  relates  to  his 
life  and  work  in  Nashotah  and  in  Racine  College,  of  which  he 
was  president,  and  is  dated,  July  31st,  1862,  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut. The  parts  of  the  Journal  here  set  forth  relate  to  the  larger 
life  of  the  Church  in  which  Dr.  De  Koven  took  so  prominent  a part. 
They  shed  interesting  light  upon  the  great  debate  on  Ritualism  in 
the  General  Convention  and  to  the  controversy  which  raged  around 
his  election  as  Bishop  of  Illinois,  which  failed  of  confirmation  by  a 
majority  of  the  Standing  Committees. 

Journal. 

^‘In  the  Spring  of  1873  an  effort  was  made  to  elect  me 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts.  Some  40  clergy  voted  for  me  and 
almost  as  many  of  the  laity.  Dr.  Paddock  had,  however,  I 
think,  some  dozen  more  votes  and  was  elected.” 

“All  summer  in  the  Church  Journal,  owing  to  some  un- 
advised remarks  of  Dr.  Evan  and  the  real  want  of  principle  of 
the  Editor,*  there  were  attacks  upon  me  as  an  extreme  man, 
etc.,  of  which  I took  no  notice.  This  was  followed  in  the 
fall  by  the  secession  of  Bishop  Cummins  and  a persistent 
accusation  by  him  and  his  followers  against  myself  and 
Racine  as  a reason  by  the  Confession  that  prevailed  here, 
etc.,  of  his  secession,  I made  a denial  of  the  charges  and 
was  thinking  of  publishing  the  letters  when  Bishop  Armitagef 
to  whom  I had  written  wrote  advising  me  not  to  do  so. 

It  was  the  last  letter  the  dear  bishop  ever  wrote  me,  .... 
and  a few  days  after  he  had  written  it,  he  was  at  rest  with 
God.  ...  I was  appointed  to  preach  a memorial 
sermon  at  a special  Council  in  February  to  elect  a new 
bishop.  Very  bitter  attacks  had  been  made  upon  me,^  the 
chief  one  being  contained  in  a pamphlet  entitled  ‘Principles 
not  Men’ — signed  and  circulated  by  Dr.  Kemper,  Dr.  Adams 
and  Dr.  Egar  and  others.  This  led  to  a defence  of  myself  be- 
fore the  Council  and  a publication  of  the  same  in  a pamphlet 
entitled  ‘A  Theological  Defence,’  etc.  The  special  Council 

*Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  Miller  Thompson, 

Bishop  of  Wisconsin. 
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adjourned  without  an  election,  though  I was  elected  by  the 
clergy,  and  very  bitter  attacks  were  made  upon  me,  especially 
by  the  Church  Journal,  the  efforts  of  which  had  been  con- 
tinuous to  injure  me.  At  the  next  Council  I would  not  allow 
my  name  to  be  used,  and  after  Dr.  Brown*  had  been  elected 
by  the  clergy,  there  was  a conference  which  resulted  in  the 
nomination  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Welles  of  Redwing.  I myself 
was  the  person  who  publicly  nominated  him  and  he  was 
unanimously  elected.” 

“It  seems  to  have  been  a good  choice  and  the  whole 
matter  so  far  has  been  over  ruled  for  good.  It  has  also  been 
blessed  in  another  way,  in  bringing  many  to  a far  clearer  and 
fuller  appreciation  of  Eucharistic  doctrine.  ...  I have 
been  spending  the  vacation  here  writing  an  article  on  the 
Eucharistic  Controversy,  and  otherwise  preparing  for  the 
General  Convention.  The  sudden  death  of  Bishop  White- 
house,  f who  was  at  Commencement,  has  been  a great  blow 
to  us  all.  He  died  Monday  morning,  August  10,  and  was 
buried  on  the  13th.  I attended  his  funeral,  which  was  a 
very  imposing  one,  but  there  was  no  celebration.” 

The  next  entry  refers  to  the  controversy  which  arose  over  the 
election  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Seymour,  who  had  been  elected  Bishop  of 
Illinois  in  succession  to  Bishop  Whitehouse.  It  was  a time  of  great 
excitement  in  the  American  Church.  The  battle  was  raging  around 
ritualism  and  Eucharistic  adoration.  It  being  within  the  canonical 
period,  the  question  of  the  confirmation  of  the  Seymour  election  came 
before  the  House  of  Deputies  of  the  General  Convention.  The 
debate,  which  lasted  eight  days,  was  conducted  behind  closed  doors 
and  the  request  of  Dr.  Seymour  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defence  was 
refused.  Confirmation  was  defeated  on  a vote  by  Orders.  The 
Journal  says: 

“Meanwhile  my  friend  Dr.  Seymour  had  been  elected 
Bishop  of  Illinois.  There  was  every  prospect  of  trouble  on 
the  subject  of  Ritualism  and  some  doubt  as  to  Dr.  Seymour’s 
confirmation.  The  history  of  the  Convention  would  be  an 
interesting  one.  For  months  before  the  Church  had  been 
excited  by  the  Church  Journal  and  by  those  of  the  school  of 
Bishop  CoxeJ  and  so  the  Convention  felt  it  must  do  some- 
thing. I had  said  of  myself  that  it  would  be  easier  to  con- 
demn the  Eucharistic  advent  than  Eucharistic  adoration, 
and  the  mere  charge  that  Dr.  Seymour  was  suspected  of  such 
views,  added  to  the  recollections  of  some  controversies  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  Seminary§  which  gave  just 
enough  reason  for  the  poor  souls  who  were  anxious  to  reject 

*Dr.  J.  Hohart  Brown,  later  Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac. 

^Bishop  of  Illinois. 

XBishop  of  Western  New  York. 

^Dr.  Seymour  was  a professor  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary. 
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him  on  other  grounds  but  did  not  altogether  like  to  do  so, 
were  sufficient,  and  although  he  had  a numerical  majority 
in  the  House  he  was  defeated  in  a vote  by  dioceses  and  orders. 

I was  staying  with  him  and  did  my  best  to  cheer  and  help 
him,  but  owing,  I think,  to  false  timidity  and  want  of  zeal 
and  boldness  in  conducting  the  case,  I was  not  allowed  to  say 
anything  in  his  behalf,  though  most  anxious  to  do  so.  The 
secret  session  lasted  for  eight  days  and  there  was  a mighty 
debate.” 

‘Tn  the  debate  on  Ritualism  which  followed,  I was 
enabled  to  defend  the  views  on  the  Eucharist,  I believe 
it  to  be  true,  in  such  a manner  as  to  remove  some  of  the 
prejudice  against  them.*  I shall  never  forget  the  time  and 
occasion  and  the  responsibility  there  was  placed  upon  me.” 

At  the  primary  convention  of  the  diocese  of  Fond  du  Lac  Dr.  De 
Koven  was  elected  bishop  in  the  clerical  order.  He  writes  in  the 
Journal: 


“The  first  Convention  of  the  diocese  of  Fond  du  Lac 
was  held  that  week.  The  night  of  the  day  when  after 
my  election  by  the  clergy,  the  laity  had  not  voted  for  me, 
and  Dr.  Coleman,  later  Bishop  of  Delaware,  was  elected,  was 
a very  cold  one,  and  by  some  mischance  the  clock  in  Taylor 
Hall  was  seized  with  an  inordinate  desire  to  strike  and  kept 
it  up  all  night,  striking  at  one  time  120  times  or  thereabbuts. 

As  there  are  three  bells  there  were  greater  facilities  than  an 
ordinary  clock  possesses  and  it  made  the  best  use  of  them. 

The  chimney  too  caught  on  fire  and  as  the  thermometer  was 
down  in  the  zero  region  (the  next  morning  or  the  morning 
after  it  was  29  below)  we  had  a disturbed  night.  I suppose 
the  clock  had  heard  of  my  rejection  and  was  glad  of  it.” 

Behind  a later  entry  in  the  Journal  there  is  large  significance: 

“That  same  day,  February  4th,  in  the  evening,  I was 
elected  Bishop  of  Illinois.” 

The  election  caused  great  excitement  throughout  the  Church. 
The  Church  Journal  in  a strong  editorial  stated  that  “Illinois  appears 
to  be  in  the  condition  of  a fractious  child,  who  ought  to  be  saved  from 
its  own  passion.”!  The  action  of  the  convention  was  generally  re- 
garded as  a defiance  of  the  whole  Church,  acting  through  the  General 
Convention,  in  rejecting  Dr.  Seymour  a few  months  before.  In  the 
final  issue  Dr.  De  Koven’s  election  was  not  confirmed  by  the  neces- 

*Bishop  McLaren  of  Chicago  said  that  the  main  influence  which  brought  him  into 
the  Church  from  Presbyterianism  was  De  Koven' s great  speech  on  Eucharistic  adoration 
at  the  General  Convention  of  1871. 

\Church  Journal^  Feby.  25^  1875. 
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sary  majority  of  the  Standing  Committees  and  he  formally  cancelled 
his  acceptance  of  the  office. 

Of  this  episode  the  Journal  says: 

“Meanwhile  my  papers  before  the  standing  committees 
as  Bishop-elect  of  Illinois  was  filling  the  papers,  Church 
and  secular,  with  editorials  and  comments.  Letters  of  con- 
gratulation and  sympathy  were  pouring  in  from  all  quarters. 
There  was  the  aggravation  about  it  all  that  it  had  to  go  on 
for  several  weeks,  the  result  becoming  daily  more  manifest 
and  hiding  in  my  direction.'' 

“Several  things  attributed  to  it. 

1.  A supposed  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  the  election.* 

2.  A feeling  that  it  was  proper  to  reject  me,  because 
there  were  arguments  (correct  ones,  I think)  used  to  show 
that  the  office  of  Standing  Committees  was  one  simply  of 
hearing  testimony,  and  it  was  proper  for  them  to  show  by 
way  of  reply  to  such  arguments  that  they  had  an  abstract 
right  to  reject  on  any  grounds. 

3.  Certain  resolutions  of  the  diocese  of  Illinois  which 
were  supposed  (quite  unjustly)  to  censure  the  General 
Convention. 

4.  As  Dr.  Jaggar’s  name  was  also  before  the  Com- 
mittees, a feeling  on  the  part  of  some  high  and  dry  dioceses 
that  to  reject  both  J.  and  myself,  was  somehow  to  retain 
the  via  media.] 

5.  A sort  of  feeling  that  orthodoxy  in  doctrine  consists 
in  a dull  avoidance  if  any  opinions  or  expression  of  them 
(in  contimested  subjects?) 

6.  A general  fear  of  ritualism. 

7.  An  idea  that  my  consecration  might  increase  the 
Cummings  schism. 

8.  And  chiefly  misrepresentation  of  my  doctrinal  views 
due  to  the  very  wrong  statements  of  Dr.  Thompson  in  the 
Church  Journal,  and  of  others. 

9.  Rejection  of  the  truth  itself. 

“Many  serious  questions  have  been  unsolved,  first  the 
whole  position  and  duty  of  standing  committees  about  which 
there  is  much  ignorance,  the  popular  notion  being  that  any 
member  of  a Standing  Committee,  clerical  or  lay,  could 
vote  according  to  his  own  judgment  as  though  it  were  an 
election. 

2nd,  the  question  as  to  what  constitutes  ‘error  in  doc- 
trine, the  popular  idea  which  seems  very  absurd  to  write, 
being  that  not  to  agree  with  a Pastoral  of  the  House  of 
Bishops,  especially  that  of  1871  involved  ‘error  in  religion.’ 

*A  minority  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  challenged  the  legality  of  the  election. 
]Dr.  J aggar,  a pronounced  low  churchrnan  who  had  been  elected  Bishop  of  Southern 
Ohio,  was  opposed  for  confirmation  by  some  high  church  dioceses  because  he  had  publicly 
expressed  sy7npathy  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cheney,  who  had  been  deposed  in  the  diocese  of 
Illinois  for  refusing  to  use  the  word  ^ Regeneration’^  in  the  public  service  of  Baptism. 
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3rd,  Utter  ignorance  on  some  plain  matters  of  doctrine, 
as  1st,  how  far  confession  in  private  is  permitted  and  en- 
joined in  our  Church,  and  2nd,  the  question  of  the  Real 
Presence  and  how  far  adoration  can  be  given  rightly  to  our 
Lord  thus  Present. 

Out  of  it  all  will  come  by  and  by  a fuller  knowledge  of 
the  truth  and  for  myself  personally  I am  thankful  I trust 
in  God’s  will. 

The  letters  and  pamphlets  and  articles  have  been  very 
numerous  and  have  of  course  added  to  the  cares  of  this  term 
of  trial,  and  in  addition  we  had  three  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
running  over  about  the  same  period.  They  were  very  light 
and  it  did  not  spread,  but  we  could  not  but  feel  anxious. 
There  were  some  funny  things  happened  at  which  we  might 
as  well  laugh  as  feel  annoyed.  I had  several  anonymous 
letters,  one  of  which  was  as  follows: 

‘De  Koven’s  Desire. 

VOLO  Episcopari 

I want  to  be  a Bishop, 

And  with  the  Bishops  stand, 

A mitre  on  my  forehead 
And  a Crosier  in  my  hand. 

P.  S. — No  such  ritualist  as  you  can  ever  be  a Bishop.’ 

“It  was  mortifying  to  be  classed  with  Dr.  Jaggar,  who 
though  a very  worthy  man,  I have  no  doubt,  and  who  cer- 
tainly in  my  judgment  ought  to  be  confirmed,  yet  it  seemed 
to  me  as  if  the  loyalty  I had  always  shown  rendered  me  un- 
deserving of  being  ranked  with  one  whose  sole  public  act 
had  been  to  express  sympathy  with  Mr.  Cheney.  If,  how- 
ever, this  was  mystifying,  it  was  doubly  so  to  have  Dr. 
Jaggar  confirmed  and  myself  rejected.  The  newspapers  had 
this  paragraph  which  went  the  rounds.  De  Koven,  ‘Is  this  a 
Jaggar  which  I see  before  me?’  . . . The  victory  will 

come  by  and  by  if  God  wills  it — or  what  is  quite  as  likely, 
the  blessing  will  come  from  the  sorrow  and  the  defeat,  for 
such  is  the  lesson  of  the  Cross  of  our  Lord.” 

“I  feel  wearied  with  the  cares  and  troubles  of  the  year, 
which  has  been  the  most  full  of  care  of  any  in  my  life,  and 
yet  with  so  much  to  be  thankful  for.  Good  night.  I write 
with  the  moon  diving  over  the  lake,  and  a soft  murmur  of 
the  waves.” 

“July  29.  There  was  at  least  one  victory,  though  not 
here.  I went  to  New  York  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  and  give  my 
vote  for  Dr.  Lyman  as  permanent  Dean.  Several  others 
went  from  the  West,  besides  myself,  and  out  of  93  Trustees 
who  were  present  and  voted,  77  voted  for  him.  As  it  was 
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the  first  meeting  after  the  General  Convention  and  Bishop 
Coxe’s  accusation,  it  was  a very  remarkable  vindication.” 

Sept.  5th.  ”(I)  now  am  writing  a letter  to  the  Illinois 
Convention,  withdrawing  my  acceptance  of  the  election  as 
this  seems  the  only  way  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  diocese.” 

”On  or  about  the  8th  of  December — I think  that  was 
the  date — Bishop  McLaren  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Illinois  in  the  Cathedral.*  It  was  my  duty  to  read  the  con- 
sent of  the  Bishops.  He  is  a good  churchman  and  a good 
man,  and  will  make,  I am  sure,  an  earnest  bishop.” 

“Dr.  Seymour,  after  his  election  as  Bishop  of  Spring- 
field,  while  waiting  for  the  confirmation  of  his  election  by 
the  Bishops,  wrote  a letter  to  Bishop  Vail,  which  he  (Dr.  S.) 
allowed  to  be  presented  and  sent  round  to  the  other  Bishops 
in  which  he  said  things,  which  of  course  are  true,  but  which 
showed  that  he  did  not  hold  in  any  real  way  the  doctrine  of 
the  Real  Presence.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  now  except 
to  suppose  that  he  was  trifling  with  his  own  conscience — a 
thing  I trust  impossible.  He  has  accepted  the  confirmation 
and  will  be  consecrated  St.  Barnabas’  Day,  June  11th,  with 
great  ceremony  in  Trinity  Church.  He  is  to  be  received  into 
his  diocese  on  Thursday  next,  July  11th.  This  was  a trial, 
not  his  election,  but  the  previously  mentioned  course  of 
action.  He  is  too  good  a man,  however,  not  to  come  out 
all  right,  under  the  very  difficult  labors  of  his  diocese.” 

“Jan.  2nd.”  The  entry  under  this  date  refers  to  the  heroic 
death  of  the  Rev.  L.  S.  Schuyler,  who  volunteered  to  aid  during  the 
outbreak  of  the  yellow  fever  at  Memphis,  when  three  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Mary  sacrificed  their  lives.  Dr.  De  Koven  writes  of  him  in  the 
Journal: 


“He  was  only  there  a few  days  and  was  himself  taken  ill 
and  died  of  the  fever.  I was  deeply  interested  in  him,  for 
just  as  my  name  was  being  tossed  about  from  Standing 
Committee  to  Standing  Committee  charged  with  Romanism, 
he  was  sent  to  me  to  be  kept,  if  possible,  from  going  to  the 
Church  of  Rome.” 

On  the  19th  day  of  March,  1879,  James  De  Koven  fell  on  sleep. 
They  laid  him  in  the  upper  chamber  with  its  windows  opened  to  the 
sunrising. 

*Bishop  McLaren  was  elected  for  Illinois  after  the  rejection  of  Dr.  De  Koven  by 
the  Standing  Committees. 


The  Old  Catholic  Churches 

By  B.  Talbot  Rogers 

A COMPLETE  STORY  of  the  Old  Catholic  Churches  would 
carry  one  into  many  lands,  and  involve  the  records  of  church 
and  state  for  centuries. 

The  Church  made  repeated  efforts  to  purify  herself,  and  to  re- 
tain or  recover  autonomy,  with  a primitive  catholicity. 

It  is  essentially  the  same  story  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
English  Church  history. 

In  France  it  was  called  Gallicanism,  and  the  Jansenists  were  in- 
volved in  the  same  controversy. 

In  Germany  it  came  to  be  known  as  Febronianism,  because 
Bishop  von  Hontheim  of  Treves  wrote  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
Febronius.  His  defense  of  Episcopacy  was  approved  by  many  in  other 
countries  of  Europe,  notwithstanding  its  Papal  condemnation.  But 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  wars  intervened  to  change 
the  face  and  spirit  of  Europe. 

In  Holland  the  Diocese  of  Utrecht  maintained  its  independence 
and  unbroken  history  through  many  political  changes,  including  the 
Reforpaation  and  the  revolt  against  Spain  by  which  Holland  was  lost 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  two  centuries. 

The  Diocese  of  Utrecht  was  organized  late  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury by  Willibrord  of  Northumbria,  who  was  consecrated  its  first 
Bishop  in  696.  It  lies  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Zuider  Zee,  and 
was  subordinate  to  the  See  of  Cologne.  The  Bishop  of  Utrecht  was  a 
temporal  ruler  for  more  than  eight  hundred  years.  In  the  tenth 
century  Bishop  Balderic  successfully  defended  his  province  against 
the  Northmen.  He  then  received,  from  the  Emperor  Otto  I,  an  addi- 
tion to  his  territory  and  the  right  to  coin  money.  But  in  1527  Bishop 
Henry  of  Bavaria  sold  his  temporal  rights  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
The  vSee  of  Utrecht  was  made  an  Archbishopric  in  1559.  In  the  re- 
volt against  Spain  the  Archbishop  signed  the  Union  of  Utrecht. 
And  the  Diocese  and  Chapter  maintained  the  Episcopal  succession, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Protestant  Government  of 
Holland;  and  continued  to  elect  its  own  Bishop  in  opposition  to  the 
growing  claims  of  the  Papacy  to  appoint  the  same. 
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Archbishop  Codde  died  in  1710;  and  Rome  deferred  the  conse- 
cration of  a successor.  But  in  France  the  Jesuits  had  won  their  cen- 
tury long  conflict  with  the  Jansenists.  In  his  old  age  Louis  XIV  ex- 
pelled the  Jansenists  from  his  kingdom  to  satisfy  both  Jesuits  and 
Pope.  Then  Spain  drove  them  from  Belgium.  They  were  welcomed 
to  Utrecht;  and  Bishop  Varlet  renewed  the  succession,  which  has  con- 
tinued unbroken  to  the  present. 

In  1742  the  Diocese  of  Haarlem  was  organized,  and  in  1757  that 
of  Deventer,  and  both  became  part  of  the  Province  of  Utrecht. 

In  1870  the  Vatican  Council  approved  the  Decree  of  Papal 
Infallibility,  though  one  hundred  and  fifty  Bishops  had  opposed  the 
doctrine,  and  finally  withdrew  from  the  Council.  On  their  return 
home  the  opposing  Bishops  yielded  to  political  influence  and  the  plea 
for  the  Church’s  welfare. 

But  This  was  not  the  case  with  man^'of  the  clergy  and  scholars 
in  Germany,  where  the  Universities  were  free  from  ecclesiastical 
control.  Munich,  Bonn,  and  Cologne  became  centers  of  great  unrest. 
After  the  meeting  of  two  Congresses,  that  were  attended  by  more  than 
five  hundred  scholars  and  clergy,  including  representatives  from  the 
Eastern  Orthodox  Churches,  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  of  America,  the  German  Old  Catholic 
Church  was  organized,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Hubert  Reinkens  was  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishops  of  Holland. 

The  movement  spread  into  Switzerland.  Dr.  Herzog  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  the  Christian  Catholic  Church  of  Switzerland. 

In  1880  Bishop  Herzog  attended  the  General  Convention  that 
met  in  St.  George’s  Church,  New  York  City.  He  was  received  with 
enthusiasm,  and  took  part  in  its  services.  Fie  celebrated  the  Holy 
Communion  in  St.  Paul’s  Chapel  for  a large  German  congregation. 
He  always  considered  that  he  was  in  communion  with  the  American 
Episcopal  Ghurch ; and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  ordained  priests 
for  work  amongst  foreign-born  members  of  the  Episcopal  Ghurch. 

There  are  many  national  branches  of  the  Old  Catholic  Church. 
The  first  is  Utrecht  with  its  companion  dioceses  of  Haarlem  and 
Deventer.  It  calls  itself  The  Old  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Hol- 
land. There  is  now  a modern  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Holland 
that  has  been  organized  more  recently. 

The  second  national  branch  of  the  Old  Catholic  Churches  is 
that  of  Germany.  They  use  the  title  Old  Gatholic  Ghurch.  The 
Bishop  of  B^nn  is  the  Presiding  officer;  and  the  Cathedral  and  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn  are  his  headquarters. 

Since  the  World  War  the  Austrian  branch  has  been  allowed  to 
complete  its  autonomous  organization. 
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The  third  national  branch  to  be  organized  was  that  of  Switzer- 
land. Its  title  is:  The  Christian  Catholic  Church  of  Switzerland. 
Its  Bishop  lives  at  Bern,  and  the  beautiful  old  Cathedral  is  his  head- 
quarters. 

The  fourth  branch  is  the  National  Catholic  Church  of  America 
and  Poland.  The  movement  to  organize  the  Polish  people  in  America 
began  nearly  simultaneously  in  Chicago  and  Scranton,  Pennsylvania, 
about  1898.  In  1901  Bishop  Kozlowski  of  Chicago  presented  a pro- 
posal to  the  House  of  Bishops,  sitting  in  San  Francisco,  that  he  and 
his  people  should  be  recognized  as  in  communion  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  under  the  terms  of  the  Chicago-Lambeth  Quadri- 
lateral, and'^any  other  conditions  that  the  House  of  Bishops  or  Gen- 
eral Convention  might  require.  The  proposal  was  referred  to  a com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Bishops.  The  committee  met  with  Bishop 
Kozlowski  and  some  of  hisi^^clergy  in  Boston  during  the  Gerferal  Con- 
vention of  1904.  Before  final  action  could  be  taken  Bishop  Kozlowski 
died.  Since  that  time  Bishop  Hodur  of  Scranton  has  been  the  recog- 
nized head  of  the  Polish  National  Catholic  Church  in  America. 

The  American  branch  now  has  five  Bishops,  one  hundred  priests, 
and  200,000  members.  In  Poland  the  movement  has  had  many 
adversities.  The  Mariavitans,  that  at  one  time  were  credited  with 
500,000  members,  has  become  a distraught  sect.  Politics  and  di- 
visions have  kept  the  other  congregations  from  completing  a national 
organization. 

Czechoslovakia  and  Austria  each  have  national  organizations. 

These  are  all  in  communion  with  Utrecht,  which  is  the  recognized 
criterion  for  validity  amongst  the  Old  Catholic  Churches. 

Two  minor  movements  in  America  and  England  have  confused 
many.  In  1883  church  services  were  begun,  at  their  request,  amongst 
the  French-speaking  Belgians  of  Door  County,  Wisconsin,  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  John  Henry  Hobart  Brown.  With  the  approval  of  the 
Presiding  Bishop,  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Williams  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Rene  Villatte  was  sent  to  Switzerland  to  be  ordained  by  Bishop  Herzog. 
On  his  return  he  carried  on  successful  missionary  work  for  four  years. 
The  three  congregations  then  organized  have  continued  loyal  to  the 
church,  and  one  or  two  more  have  been  added. 

After  the  death  of  Bishop  Brown  the  Diocese  of  Fond  du  Lac 
was  without  a Bishop  for  a year.  During  that  time  Father  Villatte 
sought  consecration  that  he  might  be  the  Old  Catholic  Bishop  in 
America.  But  the  Archbishop  of  Utrecht  and  Arch^shop  Tikon, 
who  was  then  living  in  San  Francisco  and  to  whom  Father  Villatte 
applied,  refused  to  consecrate  him.  He  then  went  to  Ceylon,  where 
a separated  Orthodox  Bishop  seems  to  have  consecrated  him  for 
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North  America.  The  validity  of  such  a consecration  is  open  to  ques- 
tion, and  even  more  may  his  individual  acts  in  ordaining  and  conse-’ 
crating  others  be  questioned.  For  a time  the  name  Old  Catholic 
was  used  by  this  group,  but  later  they  incorporated  in  Illinois  under 
the  name  American  Catholic. 

A similar  movement  started  in  England  in  1908.  A group  of 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  priests  revolted  against  Cardinal  Vaughn  and 
his  disciplinary  rulings.  Father  Matthews  v/ithdrew  into  lay-com- 
munion and  married.  Father  O’Halleran  had  a congregation  that 
continued  to  support  him  in  his  independent  attitude.  He  per- 
suaded Matthews  that  his  congregation  had  elected  Matthews  to  be 
their  Bishop.  With  that  assurance  Father  Matthews  went  to  Utrecht, 
and  after  two  visits,  he  secured  consecration  from  the  Archbishop. 
Later  the  Archbishop  repudiated  the  consecration,  as  having  been 
obtained  by  misrepresentations.  On  his  return  to  England  Father 
O’Halleran  and  his  congregation  withdrew  from  him.  But  he  or- 
dained and  consecrated  a number. 

Some  of  this  connection  are  now  in  America.  They  use  the  name 
Old  Catholic  and  Liberal  Catholic.  They  are  not  in  communion 
with  Utrecht  or  any  other  branch  of  Catholic  Christendom. 

On  July  2,  1931,  there  was  a meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
Old  Catholic  Churches  and  the  Churches  of  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion at  Bonn.  It  was  promoted  by  the  Lambeth  Conference 
of  1930. 

As  a result  of  that  Conference  the  agreements  were  as  follows: 

1.  Each  Communion  recognizes  the  catholicity  and  independence 
of  the  other,  and  maintains  its  own. 

2.  Each  Communion  agrees  to  admit  members  of  the  other  Com- 
munion to  participate  in  the  Sacraments. 

3.  Intercommunion  does  not  require  from  either  Communion 
the  acceptance  of  all  doctrinal  opinions,  sacramental  devotion,  or 
liturgical  practice,  characteristic  of  the  other,  but  implies  that  each 
believes  the  other  to  hold  all  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  Faith. 

In  January,  1932,  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  approved  the 
agreements  reached  by  the  Conference  at  Bonn.  The  following 
resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  on  motion  of  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  seconded  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  after  addresses 
of  approval  by  the  Bishops  of  London,  Chichester,  Norwich,  and  Lin- 
coln, and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury:  ‘‘This  House  agrees  to  the 
establishment  of  intercommunion  between  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Old  Catholics  on  these  terms.” 

Later  the  same  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Convocation  of 
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York;  and  again  by  the  Synod  of  Bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland. 

The  Bishop  of  Brechin  received  the  following  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Utrecht  (being  a translation  of  his  Latin  letter) : — 

“For  the  letter  of  30th.  November  of  this  year  (1932), 
in  which  you  have  made  known  that  the  Synod  of  Bishops 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  has,  with  unanimous 
agreement,  approved  the  resolution  of  the  Provinces  of 
Canterbury  and  York  concerning  Intercommunion  of  the 
Anglican  and  Old  Catholic  Churches,  we  offer  you  great 
thanks.  Cbncerning  this  act  we  rejoice  with  you,  praying 
that  m#re  abundantly  may  be  fulfilled  the  word  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world:  ‘there  shall  be  one  fold  and  one 
shepherd.’  ” 

The  Old  Catholic  Churches  have  been  a subject  for  frequent 
and  serious  consideration  by  the  General  Convention  ever  since  1874. 
(See  Journals.) 

Leaders  of  every  school  of  thought  in  the  Church  have  endorsed 
the  movement.  Its  reenforcement  of  the  position  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  has  been  evident  to  all.  The  Church  of  England  has 
now  at  last  surrendered  her  insularity.  She  recognizes  that  the  prin- 
ciples that  guided  her  reformation  have  an  international  appeal. 
The  American  Church  has  special  reasons  to  be  interested  in  the  Old 
Catholic  Churches;  first  because  of  the  cosmopolitan  character  of 
America,  and  second  because  the  Polish  National  Catholic  Church 
has  grown  to  importance  in  our  midst;  some  of  her  leaders  having 
been  educated  in  our  seminaries.  No  doubt  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Convention  will  give  the  subject  special  consideration.  The 
latest  statistics  available  are  as  follows: — Bishops  in  Europe  and 
America,  20;  Other  Clergy,  about  800;  Communicants,  about  300,000. 
Her  organization  is  quite  complete  from  the  International  Congress 
to  the  Provincial  and  Diocesan  Synods. 

The  laity  are  well  organized  in  Parochial  and  Diocesan  chapters 
for  welfare,  educational,  and  missionary  purposes.  There  are  many 
institutions  under  their  care. 


Canons  of  the  diocese  of  Connecticut.  1790 


(From  the  Jarvis  Papers) 

IN  the  year  1790  the  diocese  of  Connecticut  appointed  a committee 
‘ho  prepare  Canons  for  the  internal  government  of  the  Church 
in  Connecticut.”  When  the  committee  reported  the  following 
Canons  it  was  ordered  ‘‘that  the  Canons  reported  be  revised  and  com- 
pleted by  the  Bishop  and  College  of  Doctors/’* 

Canons 

1 

There  shall  be  annually  a Meeting  of  the  parishioners  of  the 
Church  in  easter  week,  if  convenient  on  the  Monday  or  Tuesday 
of  said  week — at  which  yearly  Meeting  the  church  wardens  and 
Vestrymien,  or  Assistants  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Minister  or  Rector 
of  the  church  and  the  Parishioners.  If  the  Parishioners  are  divided 
in  their  choice,  and  the  division  be  so  equal  as  to  require  it,  the  Rector 
or  Minister  shall  have  two  votes  in  order  to  decide  the  choice. 

2nd 

In  every  church,  it  shall  be  considered  as  the  duty  of  the  Wardens 
to  provide,  whenever  wanted,  a Bible  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
as  set  forth  and  authorized  by  the  general  convention  for  the  use  of  the 
Church ; and  also  a decent  surplice,  at  the  expence  of  the  Parishioners. 

3rd 

As  the  business  of  a parish  Clerk  is  to  serve  as  a prompter  to  the 
congregation  in  the  performance  of  their  part  in  divine  Service,  it 
properly  belongs  to  the  Minister  or  Rector  to  choose,  or  appoint 
him.  When  a new  Clerk  is  so  chosen  the  Minister  or  Rector  shall 
signify  the  same  to  the  Parishioners  the  Sunday  next  following  the 

*A  “College  of  Doctors^’  was  created  in  Connecticut  about  1790  to  act  as  the  Bishop’s 
Council  of  Advice  in  emergencies.  The  first  four  members  were  Abraham  Jarvis, 
Richard  Mansfield,  Bela  Hubbard  and  Ebenezer  Dibblee.  This  body  appears  to  have 
been  superseded  by  the  appointment  of  a Standing  Committee  of  five  clergymen  on  Octo- 
ber fifth,  1791,  as  then  required  by  the  Canons  of  the  General  Convention. 
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Appointment,  and  the  said  Clerk  shall  be  known  to  the  Minister  or 
Rector  to  be  20  years  of  age  at  the  least,  of  good  moral  Character, 
and  known  to  be  sufficient  for  reading  & writing,  & if  it  may  be, 
for  singing. 

4th 

As  churches  are  built  for  the  solemn  worship  of  God,  & devoted 
to  him  for  the  administration  of  his  Word  & holy  Sacraments,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  wardens  & their  Assistants  the  Vestrymen,  not  to 
allow  it  to  be  used  for  any  secular  political  purpose:  for  the  holding 
Town  Meetings,  civil  courts,  or  for  any  other  business  than  such 
as  concerns  the  affairs  of  the  church  & the  interests  of  Religion. 

5 

According  to  primitive  example  founded  on  divine  direction 
the  church  hath  at  all  times  required  that  the  clergy  wear  appropriate 
Garments,  & badges  of  their  office  as  prescribed  & injoined  by  ec- 
clesiastical Authority.  It  is  therefore  hereby  required  that  every 
Deacon,  previous  to  his  obtaining  from  the  Bishop  a licence  to  officiate, 
shall  provide  himself  with  the  accustomed  sacerdotal  Habits  con- 
sisting of  Gown  & Cassock,  ; and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every 

Clergyman  of  this  church,  to  be  clothed  with  their  Habits,  whenever 
they  perform  divine  Service,  or  any  of  the  offices  of  the  church,  unless 
sufficient  & approved  reasons  occur  to  prevent  it. 


Book  Reviews 


John  Keble.  By  Lord  Irwin,  K.  G.  A.  R. 

Mowbray  & Co.  Morehouse  Publishing  Co.  $1.75. 

A COMPACT,  well  written  small  biography  of  John  Keble,  whose 
famous  Assize  sermon  brought  to  birth  the  Oxford  Movement. 
After  a sketch  of  his  early  years,  there  is  an  admirable  chapter  on  the 
Poet  and  another  on  the  Parish  Priest.  In  view  of  the  centennial 
year  the  re-publication  of  this  volume  is  very  timely. 


Adventures  for  God.  A History  of  St.  George's 
Episcopal  Church,  Hempstead,  Long  Island.  By 
John  Sylvanus  Haight.  Privately  published.  New 
York.  1932. 

Hempstead  was  first  settled  by  migration  from  the  town  of 
Hemel-Hempstead,  England.  The  settlers  were  Puritans  who 
had  forsaken  their  mother  church.  The  first  services  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  begun  in  1696  by  young  William  Vesey  who,  after  his 
ordination  became  the  first  settled  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  in  the 
City  of  New  York.  In  1702  the  Rev.  John  Thomas  was  sent  as  a 
missionary  by  the  English  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
in  Foreign  Parts,  and  in  the  same  year  Hempstead  was  visited  by 
George  Keith,  the  erst-while  Quaker.  Among  the  later  ministers 
was  Samuel  Seabury,  whose  son,  the  future  bishop,  grew  up  in  the 
old  rectory.  This  book,  written  by  the  present  rector  of  the  parish, 
departs  from  conventional  lines.  The  history  is  treated  as  a series 
of  adventures.  Nothing  of  importance  is  omitted  and  the  volume  is 
unusually  well  illustrated.  It  includes  a Registry  of  Marriages  from 
1725  to  1813,  and  of  Baptisms  from  1725  to  1791.  An  index  would 
have  been  an  invaluable  addition.  There  is  one  error.  It  is  stated 
that  young  Samuel  Seabury  served  as  a catechist  at  Huntington, 
Long  Island,  in  1548.  This  is  an  obvious  misprint  for  1748. 
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The  Vestry  Book  of  Petsworth  Parish, 
Gloucester  County,  Virginia,  1677-1793. 
Transcribed^  Annotated  and  Indexed  by  C.  G. 
Chamberlayne.  Published  by  the  Library  Board. 

Richmond:  Division  of  Purchase  and  Printing. 

1933.  Pp.  429. 

Students  of  social  and  religious  conditions  in  the  Colony  of  Vir- 
ginia are  greatly  indebted  to  the  patient  and  accurate  research  of 
Dr.  Churchill  Gibson  Chamberlayne  and  to  the  Library  Board  for 
making  that  research  available  to  all  who  are  interested  in  early 
American  history.  This  is  the  fifth  Vestry  Book  for  which  Dr.  Cham- 
berlayne is  responsible,  three  of  which  were  published  at  his  own 
expense.  These  Vestry  Books  are  invaluable  as  source  material,  for 
they  mirror  not  only  the  development  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
Virginia,  but  also  the  work  of  the  Vestries  in  the  administration  of 
the  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  exercise  of  discipline.  The  history  of 
Petsworth  parish  can  be  traced  back  to  1666  with  the  possibility  of 
its  establishment  ten  years  earlier.  The  records  of  the  Vestry,  in 
this  manuscript,  begin  January  23rd,  1677,  and  continue  unbrokenly 
till  July  11,  1793.  Thomas  Vicaris  was  the  first  minister  at  a salary 
of  12000  pounds  of  tobacco.  He  appears  to  have  been  on  probation 
and  to  have  been  engaged  for  limited  periods,  for  the  record  of  1679 
orders  that  he  be  continued  and  exercise  his  ministerial  function 
“until  ye  next  Shipping,  on  likeing,  & hopes  of  his  future  amendment, 
he  Declaring  his  willingness  then  to  leave  the  place,  if  not  approved 
of  by  the  p'®^,  and  Vestrye.’'  In  1704  “Y®  Reverend  Emanuell 
Jones”  according  to  English  custom,  read  himself  in  by  declaring 
his  adherence  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the  following  declara- 
tion: “In  these  words  I Emanuell  Jones  rector  of  Pettso  Do  declare 
y*  it  is  not  Lawfull  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever  to  take  armes 
against  y®  Queen  & that  I Do  abhor  y®  trayterous  Position  of  taking 
armes  by  her  authority  against  her  person  or  against  those  y*  are 
Commisionated  by  her  & y*  I will  Conforme  to  y®  Liturgy  of  y®  Church 
of  England  as  it  is  now  established  to  w®^  do  we  Subscribe  our  names.” 

. The  Vestrymen  were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  reigning  monarch,  together  with  the  following: 

“L,  A.  B.,  Do  Swear  that  I doe  from  my  heart  abhore. 
Detest  and  abjure  as  Impious  and  hereticall  that  Damnable 
Doctrine  and  Position  that  Princes  Excommunicated  or  de- 
prived by  y®  Pope  or  any  authority  of  the  See  of  Roome,  may 
be  deposed  or  Murdered  by  there  Subjects  or  any  other  what- 
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soever,  and  I doe  declare  that  noe  forreign  Prince,  Person, 
prelate  State  or  Potentate  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  Juris- 
diction power  Superiority  preeminence  or  Authority  Ec- 
clesiastical or  Spirituall  within  this  Realme.” 

They  were  likewise  required  to  sign  the  following  declaration: 

“Wee  whose  names  are  under  written  doe  hear  ( ) 

testify  and  declare  that  wee  doe  not  believe  y*  there  is  any 
Transubstantiation  of  the  Elements  of  bread  and  wine  in  y® 
Sacrament  of  y®  lords  Supper  at  or  after  the  Consecration 
thereof  by  any  person  whatsoever.”  ^ 

In  addition  to  all  this  Petsworth  formulated  its  own  oath  of  a 
Vestryman,  reading,  “you  shall  Sware  that  as  a vestryman  of  petsoe 
parish  you  will  act  & doe  in  all  things  relateing  to  that  offis  justly  & 
truly  to  y®  best  of  yo*"  judgmh”  The  detailed  expenditures  of  the 
Vestry  are  full  of  interest  including  as  they  do  not  only  payments  for 
the  ministers  and  maintenance  of  the  services,  but  also  for  the  care  of 
the  poor.  The  abiding  value  of  this  book  is  enhanced  by  the  in- 
clusion of  a most  valuable  Map  showing  the  bounds  of  adjacent 
parishes.  Dr.  H.  R.  Mcllwaine,  the  capable  State  Librarian,  holds 
out  the  hope  that  other  Vestry  Books  may  be  published.  We  cor- 
dially endorse  that  hope.  Let  the  State  of  Virginia  continue  the 
good  work. 

E.  Clowes  Chorley. 


Whither  Asia?  A Study  of  Three  Leaders. 

By  Kenneth  Saunders,  Litt.  D.,  New  York.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1933. 

The  genesis  of  this  book  is  the  conviction  that  “it  is  high  time  the 
Western  world  took  more  trouble  to  understand  Asia.”  As  an 
aid  to  that  understanding.  Dr.  Saunders  has  written  this  most  pene- 
trating and  illuminating  volume  which  is  worthy  of  the  careful  study 
of  all  those  who  seek  an  intelligent  estimate  of  the  great  intellectual 
and  spiritual  as  well  as  economic  movements  which  are  transforming 
life  in  India,  Japan  and  China.  The  medium  through  which  this 
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study  is  made  is  an  analysis  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Gandhi  in 
India;  Hu  Shih  in  China,  and  Kagawa  in  Japan.  Much  new  light  is 
shed  upon  these  three  men  and  what  they  are  trying  to  accomplish. 
They  are  the  children  of  the  characteristic  cultures  of  their  own 
ancient  civilization,  but  each  also  has  a profound  sense  of  the  con- 
tribution which  western  life  and  thought  is  in  a position  to  make  to 
the  East.  Gandhi  is  described  by  Dr.  Saunders  as  “a  blend  of  the 
Western  ideal  of  active  social  and  political  life  with  the  Indian  ideal 
of  detachment  and  other-worldliness.”  Hu  Shih  is  a Confucian  who 
is  seeking  to  incorporate  “the  religion  of  democracy”  with  Confucian 
thought.  Kagawa  is  at  once  a Christian  and  a Socialist  who  has 
learned  equally  from  Buddha  and  Confucius.  And  all  three  are  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  interpreted  by 
Tolstoi.  There  is  close  kinship  between  Gandhi  and  Kagawa,  both 
of  whom  teach  that  only  by  suffering  and  sacrifice  can  Asia  be  set 
free.  On  the  other  hand,  Hu  Shih  regards  religion  as  an  “opiate” 
and  believes  that  the  way  of  salvation  for  China  lies  in  science  and 
democracy.  As  the  author  states,  this  book  is  not  written  for  scholars, 
but  for  ordinary  people.  It  is  admirably  done. 


Our  Heritage.  By  the  Rt.  Rev.  Frank  W. 

Creighton,  S.  T.  D.,  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Long 
Island,  Bishop  in  Charge  of  Mexico.  The  Book 
Store,  Church  Missions  House,  281  Fourth  Avenue, 

New  York. 

IN  this  excellently  printed  volume  Bishop  Creighton  has  sketched 
in  interesting  fashion  the  story  of  the  Domestic  missionary  work 
of  the  Church  in  its  manifold  departments.  It  will  prove  a helpful 
guide  for  study  groups  as  well  as  for  general  reading.  Bishop 
Creighton  writes  out  of  the  large  experience  gained  as  secretary  of 
Domestic  missions  and  has  here  provided  a needed  supplement  to 
Bishop  Burleson’s  Conquest  of  the  Continent. 
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The  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
IN  Virginia  and  the  Revolution.  By  G. 

MacLaren  Brydon,  D.  D.,  Historiographer  of  the 
Diocese  of  Virginia. 

The  original  articles  comprising  this  publication  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography 
and  have  now  been  bound  together  for  convenience  of  reference.  It 
is  the  first  complete  record  of  the  kind  which  has  ever  been  made. 
In  all,  122  clergymen  living  in  Virginia  have  been  listed  by  Dr.  Brydon, 
44  of  whom  were  native  Americans.  Dr.  Brydon  brings  out  the  sig- 
nificant fact  that  of  the  total  number  of  122  clergy  resident  in  Virginia 
in  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  only  13  were  known  to  be  tories. 
There  are  biographical  sketches  of  the  clergy  in  alphabetical  order. 
It  is  a valuable  and  excellent  piece  of  work  and  worthy  of  wide  cir- 
culation. 

E.  Clowes  Chorley. 
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